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Thb  translation  of  Plutarch's  Momla  »  by  Several  Hiinds  "  was 
fint  published  in  London  in  168-1-1694.  The  fiflh  edition,  "  re- 
vised and  corrected  from  the  many  errors  of  the  former  editions," 
pabliRhed  in  1718,  is  the  baais  of  the  present  translation.  Ttie 
earlier  translation  made  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  of  Physick, 
published  in  London  in  lt>03  and  af^n  in  1657,  has  often  been 
of  great  use  in  the  revision.  It  hardly  need  be  atafed,  that  the 
name  ''Morals"  is  o»cd  by  traditiou  to  include  all  the  works 
of  Plutarch  except  the  Lives. 

The  original  editions  of  the  present  work  contained  tranalatlon* 
of  every  grade  of  merit.  Some  of  the  essays  were  tranalafed 
by  eminent  scholars  like  William  Baxter  (nephew  of  Richard 
Baxter)  and  Thomas  Creech,  whose  work  generally  required 
merely  such  revision  as  every  translation  of  such  an  age  would 
DOW  need.  Bnt  a  large  number,  including  some  of  the  longest 
and  most  difficult  treatises,  were  translated  by  men  whose 
ignorance  of  Qreck  —  or  whatever  language  wae  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  their  own  vemion  —  was  only  one  of  their  many 
defects  as  translators.  Perhaps  wo  may  gain  a  better  idea  than  we 
have  had  of  the  scholars  of  Oxford  whutii  Bentley  delighted  to  tor- 
ment,  from  these  specimens  of  the  learning  of  their  generation ; 
and  it  may  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  some  of  onr  translators 
that  Bentley  w&s  too  much  occupied  with  the  wise  heads  of 
Christ  Church  to  be  able  to  notice  the  blunders  of  men  who  could 
write  notes  saying  that  the  Parthenon  is  "a  Promontory  shoot- 
ing into  the  Black  Sea,  where  stood  a  Chappel  dedicated  to  some 
Virgin  Ood-head,  and  famous  for  some  Victory  thereabout  ob- 
tain'd;"  or  who  could  torture  a  plain  statement  that  a  certain 
L   Water  when  stirred  produced  bxihbUt  (no^ipo'^e,^)  into  a  story  of  a 
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new  substance  called  Pompholyx^ "  made  by  Mixture  of  Brasfl  with 
the  Air"l  Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  337,  aod  Vol.  HI.  p.  617,  of  the  orig- 
inal translation. 

Ik':jidc3  the  great  variety  of  scholarship  and  ignorance,  each 
tranvlator  had  his  own  theory  of  translation.  While  some  at« 
tempted  a  literal  vt-rsion,  so  as  even  to  bracket  all  words  not 
actually  represented  in  the  Greek,  others  gave  a  mere  paraphrase, 
which  in  one  case  (Mr.  Pulleyn'a  "  Customs  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians") became  an  original  essay  on  the  subject,  based  on  the 
facts  supplied  by  Plutarch.  The  present  editor's  duty,  of  course, 
changed  with  each  new  style  of  translation.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  bring  the  whole  work  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
verbal  correctness*,  unless  essenlintly  a  new  translation  had  been 
made.  The  original  version  was  often  so  hopelessly  incorrect  that 
no  revision  was  possible;  and  here  the  editor  cannot  flatter  him- 
self that  he  has  succeeded  in  patching  the  EngHi^h  of  the  seven- 
teenth cenlnry  with  his  own  without  detriment.  Fortunately,  the 
earlier  translation  of  Holland  supplied  words,  and  even  whole 
sentences,  in  many  caws  in  which  the  other  was  beyond  the 
help  of  mere  revision.  The  translation  of  Holland  is  generally 
more  accurate  than  the  other,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  more  con- 
scientious work;  its  antiquattxl  style  and  diflusenese,  however, 
render  it  less  fitted  for  republication  at  the  present  time.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  defects  of  the  translation  which  is  here  ns 
vised,  it  is  beyond  all  question  a  more  readable  version  than  could 
be  made  now;  and  the  liveliness  of  its  style  will  more  than  make 
np  to  roost  readers  for  its  want  of  literal  correctness.  It  need 
not  be  stated  to  professional  scholars,  that  translations  made  in 
the  seventeenth  century  cannot,  even  by  the  most  careful  revision, 
be  made  to  answer  the  demands  of  modern  critical  scholarship. 

One  of  (he  greatest  dilTiculties  in  prepariiit»  the  present  work 
has  been  to  decide  how  much  of  the  antiquated  language  of  the 
old  translation  should  be  retained.  On  this  point  the  editor  has 
•fortunately  been  able  to  consult  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
advisers,  to  whose  aid  he  has  been  constantly  indebted  ;  but  even 
the  highest  anthorities  occasionally  disagree  on  the  first  princi- 
ples. He  is  fully  aware,  therefore,  that  he  has  dissatisfied  a  large 
number  of  the  friends  of  Plutarch  in  this  respect ;  but  he  is  equally 
sure  that  he  should  have  dissatisfied  an  equal  number  by  any 
other  coarse  which  he  might  have  followed.     The  general  prinoi- 
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pie  adopted  has  been  to  retain  such  exprPAsioris  as  were  in  good 
use  when  the  translation  was  made,  provided  the  meaning  is 
obvious  or  easy  to  be  learned  from  a  dictionary,  and  to  discard 

^auch  Bd  would  be  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  It  has,  in 
tome  cases,  been  assumed  that  the  use  of  a  phrase  of  obvious 
meaning  in  this  translation  in  of  itself  aulhority  for  accepting  it 
On  these  principles  many  words  and  expressions  are  rctatncdt 
which  are  decidedly  weaker  than  their  modern  equivalents,  espe- 
cially many  Latinisms  and  Gallicismd  which  now  seem  pedantia 
Kven  here  consistency  has  been  imposbible,  where  the  duty  of  a 
reviser  changed  with  every  new  treatise.  Perhaps  the  editor  can- 
not ptate  his  own  object  nion;  correctly,  than  by  saying  that  he  has 
tried  to  make  each  treatise  what  the  original  translator  would 
have  made  it  if  he  had  carried  out  his  own  purpose  conscien- 
tioosly  and  thoroughly.  Where  so  many  errors  were  to  be  cor- 
rect^, it  wonid  be  absurd  to  hope  that  many  have  not  remained 
Rtill  annnticed. 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  Greek  text  of  many  parts  of  Plutarch's 
Morals  must  not  be  overlooked.  No  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  has  been  published  since  Wyttenbach's  (1795-1800), 
■  except  the  French  one  by  Dtihncr  in  the  Didot  collection.  The 
latter  gives  ni)  manuscript  readings;  and  although  it  professes  to 
be  based  partly  on  a  new  collation  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  pub- 
lic library  of  Paris,  nothing  distinguishes  the  changes  made  on 
this  authority  from  conjectures  of  the  editor  and  his  predecessors. 
A  slight  glance  at  Wyttenbach  will  show  that  many  parts  of  the 
tent  are  restored  by  conjecture;  and  many  of  the  conjectures, 
though  plausible  and  ingenious,  are  not  such  as  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  modern  scholarship  if  they  were  made  in  earlier  classic 
authors.  A  translator  must  accept  many  of  these  under  silent 
protest ;  to  enumerate  one-half  of  them  would  introduce  a  critical 
commentary  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  translation.  In  fact,  no  i 
critical  translation  of  these  tn»atises  is  possible,  until  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  text,  wiih  the  help  of  the  beat  manuscripts,  has  been 
made;  and  this  is  a  task  from  which  most  scholars  would  shrink 
in  dismay.  In  many  cases  in  this  edition,  blanks  have  been  pre* 
ferred  lo  uncertain  conjectures  or  traditional  nonsense.  The 
treatises  on  Music,  on  the  Procreation  of  the  Soul,  and  the  two 
on  the  Stoics,  have  many  of  their  dark  corners  made  darker  by 
the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  Greek  text. 
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The  essays  In  this  edition  follow  the  same  order  as  in  the  old 
translation ;  but  those  on  Fortune,  and  on  Virtue  and  Vice,  with 
the  Conjugal  Precept*,  are  tranftferred  from  the  beginning  of  vol- 
ume tbird  to  the  end  of  volume  second.  The  sections  have 
been  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  modern  editions  of  the 
Greek  text  References  to  most  of  the  classic  authors  quoted  by 
Plutarch  are  given  in  the  foot-notes,  except  where  a  quotation 
is  a  mere  fragment  of  an  unknown  work.  The  tragic  fragments 
are  nambered  accardiug  to  the  edition  of  Nnuck  (Leipsic,  1856). 
All  notes  (except  thpse  references)  introduced  by  the  editor  are 
marked  G.  A  few  notes  are  taken  from  Holland ;  and  all  which 
are  not  otherwise  marked  are  retained  fnitn  the  old  translation. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  must  express  bis  warmest  thanks  to 
his  colleagues  at  the  University  and  other  friends  who  have 
kindly  aided  him  with  their  advice  and  skill.  Without  their 
help,  the  undertaking  would  sometimes  have  seemed  hopeless. 


NoTsmber,  1870. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  of  an  author  so  familiar  as  Plutarcb,  not 
only  to  Hcholara,  but  to  all  reading  men,  and  whose  history  is  bo 
easily  gathered  from  his  works,  no  accurate  memoir  of  his  life, 
not  even  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  should  have  come  down 
to  ns.  Strange  that  the  writer  of  so  many  ilhistrious  biographies 
should  wait  so  long  for  his  own.  It  is  agreed  that  he  was  bom 
about  the  year  50  a.  d.  He  has  been  represented  as  liaring 
been  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  as  dedicating  one  of  his 
books  to  him,  as  living  long  in  Kome  iu  great  esteem,  as  baring 
icceiTcd  from  Trajan  the  consular  dignity,  and  as  having  been 
appointed  by  him  the  governor  of  Greece.  He  was  a  man  whose 
real  superiority  had  no  need  of  these  flatteries.  Meantime,  the 
simple  truth  is,  that  he  was  not  the  tutor  of  Trajan,  that  he 
dedicated  no  book  to  him,  was  not  consul  in  Rome,  nor  governor 
of  Greece ;  appears  never  to  have  been  in  Rome  but  un  two  occa- 
■ions,  and  then  on  business  of  the  people  of  his  native  city, 
GhBrottoa ;  and  though  he  found  or  made  friends  at  Rome,  and 
read  lectares  to  some  friends  or  scholars,  he  did  not  know  or 
learn  the  Latin  language  there ;  with  one  or  two  doubtful  excep- 
tions, never  qnotcs  a  Latin  book  ;  and  though  the  contemporary 
in  his  youth,  or  in  his  old  age,  of  Persius,  Jnvenal,  Lucan,  and 
Seneca,  of  Quintilian.  Martial,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  the  Elder, 
and  tho  Toungor,  he  does  not  cito  them,  and  in  return  his  name 
is  nex'er  mentioned  by  any  Roman  writer.  It  would  seem  that  the 
oommuuity  of  letters  and  of  personal  news  was  even  more  rare 
at  that  day  than  the  want  of  printing,  of  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
would  suggest  to  us. 

But  this  neglect  by  his  contemporaries  has  been  compensated 
by  an  immense  popularity  in  modern  nations.  Whilst  his  hooka 
vere  never  knovn  to  the  world  in  their  own  Greek  tongue,  it  ia 
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curious  that  the  "  Lives'*  were  translated  and  printed  in  Ijelin, 
thence  into  Italian,  French,  and  English,  more  than  a  cctitur/ 
before  the  original  "  Works"  were  yet  printed.  For  whilst  the 
*'  Uvea"  were  translated  In  Rome  in  1471,  and  llie  "  Morals," 
part  by  pari,  soon  aiter,  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
*'  Works "  did  not  appear  until  1572.  Eardly  current  in  hia 
own  Greek,  these  found  learned  interpreters  in  the  scholars  of 
Gennauy,  Spata,  and  Italy.  In  France,  in  the  middle  of  the 
uo«t  turbulent  civil  wars,  Amyot's  translation  awakened  general 
attention.  Uis  genial  version  of  the  **  Lives"  in  1550,  of  the 
**  Morals"  in  1572,  had  signal  snojess.  King  Henry  IV.  wrote 
to  his  wife,  Marie  de  Medici»:  "  Vive  Dieu.  As  God  Uveth,  you 
could  not  have  sent  me  any  thing  which  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  news  of  the  pleasure  you  have  taken  in  this  reading. 
Plutarch  always  deliglita  me  with  a  fresh  novelty.  To  love  him 
is  to  love  me ;  for  he  has  been  long  time  tlic  instructor  of  my 
youth.  My  good  mother^  to  whom  I  owe  all,  aud  who  would 
not  wish,  she  said,  to  see  her  son  an  iUustrioiia  dunce,  put  this 
book  into  my  hands  almost  when  I  was  a  child  at  the  breast.  It 
has  been  like  my  conscience,  and  has  whispered  in  my  ear  many 
good  sug^tions  and  maxims  for  my  conduct,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  my  affairs."  Still  earlier,  Rabelais  cites  him  with  due 
respect.  Montaigne,  in  1589,  says :  "  We  dunces  had  been  lost, 
had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  of  the  dirt.  By  tliis  favor  of  his 
we  dare  now  speak  and  write.  Tlie  ladies  are  able  to  read  to 
•choolmastors.  'Tia  our  breviary."  Montesquieu  drew  from  him 
hia  definition  of  law,  and,  iu  his  Pena^ts,  declares, "  I  am  always 
charmed  with  Plutarch ;  in  his  writijiga  are  circumstances 
attached  to  jMirsons.  which  give  gi-eat  pleasure;"  and  adds 
examples.  Saint  Evreraond  read  Plutarch  to  tlie  great  Condtf 
under  a  tent.  RoUin,  so  long  the  historian  of  aiitiquify  for 
France,  drew  unhesitatingly  his  history  from  him.  Voltaire 
honored  him,  and  Rousseau  acknowledged  him  as  his  master. 
In  England.  Sir  Tliomas  North  trani^lated  the  '^  Lives"  in  I.'mD, 
and  Holland  the  ♦•  Morals  "  in  1603,  in  time  to  l>e  used  by  Shak- 
Bpeare  in  his  plays,  and  read  by  Hacon,  Dryden,  and  Cudworth. 

Then,  recently,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  revival,  in  Prance, 
in  the  taste  for  Plutarch  and  his  contemporaries,  led,  we  may 
say,  by  the  eminent  critic  Saint-Beuve.  M.  Octave  Gr^ard.  in  a 
critical  work  on  tlie  '^  Morals,"  has  carefully  corrected  the  popular 
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legends,  and  constructed  from  the  works  of  PIiitArch  himself  his 
true  biograph/.  M.  Lev^iie  has  given  an  exposition  of  his 
moral  philoKopli^,  under  the  title  of  ^'  A  Physician  of  the  Soul," 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea;  and  y\.  C.  Martha,  chapters  oa 
th.s  genius  of  Marcus  AureliuH,  of  Persius,  and  Lucretius,  in 
tbi)  s&mo  joornal ;  whilst  M.  Fustel  de  Cuulangea  has  explored  / 
from  its  roote  in  the  Aryan  race,  then  in  their  Greek  and 
Roman  descendanta,  ih&  primeval  religion  of  the  household. 
Plutarch  occupies  a  nnlqne  place  in  literature  as  an  encycio-  . 
iia  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  Whatever  is  eminent 
iu  fact  or  in  fiction,  In  opinion,  in  character,  Id  Institutions,  in 
science  —  natural,  moral,  or  metaphysical,  or  in  memorable  say- 
ings, drew  bis  attention  and  came  to  his  pen  with  more  or  less 
fblneBS  of  record.  He  is,  among  prose-writers,  what  Chaucer  is 
among  English  poete,  a  repertory  fur  those  who  want  the  story 
without  searching  for  it  at  first  hand,  —  a  corapend  of  all 
accepted  traditions.  And  all  this  without  any  supreme  iutelleot- 
ual  gifts.  He  is  not  a  profound  mind  :  not  a  master  in  any 
science  ;  not  a  lawgiver,  like  Lycnrgus  or  Solon  ;  not  a  metaphy- 
sician, like  Pannenides,  Plato,  or  Aristotle ;  not  the  founder  of 
any  sect  or  community,  like  Pythagoras  or  Zeno ;  not  a  naturalist, 
like  Pliny  or  Linnieus  ;  not  a  leader  of  the  mind  of  a  genera- 
tion, like  Plato  or  Goethe.  But  if  he  had  not  the  highest  powers, 
he  was  yet  a  man  of  rare  gifls.  He  had  that  universal  sympathy 
with  genius  which  makes  all  its  victories  his  own  ;  though  he 
never  used  verse,  he  had  many  qualities  of  the  poet  in  the  power 
of  bis  imagination,  the  speed  of  his  mental  associations,  and  his 
Lflharp,  objective  eyes.  But  what  specially  marks  him,  he  is  a 
fehief  example  of  tlie  illumination  of  the  intellect  by  the  force  of 
morals.  Though  the  most  amiable  of  boon-companions,  this 
generous  rehgion  gives  him  aperpus  like  Goethe's. 

Plutarch  was  well-horn,  well-taught,  well-conditioned ;  a  self- 
respectivg,  amiable  man,  who  knew  how  to  better  a  good  educi^  ^ 
ition  by  travels,  by  devotion  to  aflaira  private  and  public;  a 
laster  of  ancient  culture,  be  read  books  with  a  just  criticism ; 
eminently  social,  he  was  a  king  in  his  own  bouse,  surrounded 
himself  with  select  friends,  and  knew  the  high  value  of  good 
conversation ;  and  declares  in  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  that  • 
"  lie  finds  scarcely  an  erasure,  as  in  a  book  well-written,  in  the 
happiness  of  his  life." 
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The  range  of  miad  makes  the  glad  Triter.  The  reason  of 
Phttarch'a  rast  popularity  is  his  humanity.  A  man  of  society, 
of  atTuirs;  upright,  practical;  a  good  bod,  husband,  father,  and 
friend, — he  has  a  taste  for  common  life,  and  kuovs  the  court,  the 
camp,  and  the  judgineut-hall,  but  also  the  forge,  farm,  kitchen, 
and  cellar,  and  every  utenBil  and  use,  and  with  a  wise  man's  or 
ft  poet's  ©TO.  Thought  defends  him  from  any  dogrndalion.  He 
does  not  lose  his  way,  for  the  attractions  are  from  within,  not 
from  without.  A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous 
eye,  but  an  intellectual  co-perception.  Plutarch's  memory  is  full, 
and  bis  horizon  wide.  Kothing  touches  man  but  he  feels  to  be 
his  ;  he  is  tolerant  even  of  rice,  if  he  fmds  it  genial;  enough  a 
man  of  the  world  to  gire  even  the  devil  his  due,  and  would  hare 
hogged  Robert  JBurns,  when  he  cried, 

"  O  wad  ye  tak'  a  thoaght  and  mend  I " 

He  is  a  philosopher  with  philosophers,  a  naturalist  with  natural 
ista,  and  sufficiently  a  mathematician  to  leave  some  of  his  readers, 
now  and  then,  at  a  long  disfance  behind  him,  or  respectfully 
skipping  to  tlio  next  chapter.  But  this  scholastic  omniscience  of 
our  author  engages  a  new  respect,  since  they  hope  be  understands 
his  own  diagram. 

He  perpetually  suggests  Montaigne,  who  was  the  best  reader  he 
has  ever  found,  thou<»h  Montaigne  excelled  his  master  in  the 
point  and  surprise  of  his  sentences.  Plutarch  had  a  religion 
which  Montaigne  wanted,  and  which  defends  him  from  wanton- 
ness; and  though  Plutarch  is  as  plain-spokcu,  his  moral  sentj- 
ment  is  always  pure.  What  better  praise  has  any  writer  received 
tiiaa  he  whom  Montaigne  finds  "  frank  in  giving  tilings,  not 
words,"  dryly  adding,  **  it  vexes  mo  that  be  is  so  exposed  to  the 
spoil  of  those  that  are  conversant  with  bim."  It  is  one  of  the 
felicities  of  literary  history,  the  tie  which  inseparably  couples  these 
two  names  across  fourteen  centuries.  Montaigne,  whilst  be  graspfl 
Etienne  de  la  Bo6ce  with  one  hand,  reaches  back  the  other  to 
Plutarch.  Tliese  distant  friendships  charm  us,  and  honor  all  the 
parties,  and  make  the  best  example  of  the  universal  citizenship 
and  fraternity  of  the  human  mind. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  book —  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
Ben  Jonson's — "so  rammed  with  life,"  and  this  in  chapters 
chiefly  ethical,  which  are  so  prone  to  be  heavy  and  seutimentaL 
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No  poet  could  illustrate  bis  thought  with  more  novel  or  striking 
similes  or  happier  anecdotes.  His  style  ie  realistic,  pictoresqae, 
and  varied;  bis  sharp  objective  eyea  seeing  every  thing  that 
moves,  shines,  or  Uireateus  iu  nature  or  art,  or  thuiight  or 
dreams.  Indeed,  twilighta,  shadows,  omens,  and  spectres  have 
a  charm  for  him.  Ho  believes  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye,  in 
demons  and  ghosts,  —  but  prefers,  if  you  please,  to  talk  of  these 
in  the  morning.  His  vivacity  and  abundance  never  leave  him  to 
loiter  or  pound  on  an  incident.  I  admire  his  rapid  and  crowded 
style,  as  if  he  had  such  store  of  anecdotes  of  bis  heroes  that  he 
is  forced  to  suppress  more  than  he  recounts,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  hasting  history. 

His  surprising  merit  is  the  genial  facility  with  which  he  deals 

with  his  manifold  topics.     There  is  no  trace  of  labor  or  pain. 

fle  gossipe  of  heroes,  philosophers,  and  poete;  of  virtues  and 

genius ;  of  love  and  fate  and  empires.     It  is  for  his  pleasure 

that  he  recites  alt  that  is  lic»t  in  bis  reading :  ho  prattles  history.  ^ 

But  he  is  no  courtier,  and  no  Boswell :  he  is  ever  manly,  far  fW)m 

owning,  and  would  be  welcome  to  the  sages  and  warriors  he 

sports,  as  one  having  a  native  right  to  admire  and  recount  these 

stirring  deeds  and  speeches.   I  find  him  a  better  teacher  of  rhetorio 

than  any  modern.    His  superstitions  are  poetic,  aspiring,  affirma- 

,tive.    A  poet  might  rhyme  all  day  with  bints  drawn  from  Plutarob^ 

on  page.    No  doubt,  this  superior  suggestion  for  the  modern 

reader  owes  much  to  the  foreign  air,  the  Oreek  wine,  the  religion 

and  history  of  antique  heroes.     Thebes,  Sparta,  Athens,  and 

Rome  charm  us  away  from  the  disgust  of  the  passing  hour.    But 

his  own  cheerfnlness  and  rude  health  are  also  magnetic.      In  his 

'immense  quotation  and  allusion,  we  quickly  cease  to  discriminate 

Fbetween  what  he  quotes  and  what  he  Invents.     We  sail  on  his 

memory  into  the  ports  of  every  nation,  enter  into  every  private 

property,  and  do  not  stop  to  discriminate  owners,  but  give  him 

tlie  praise  of  all.     'Tis  all  Plutarch,  bv  right  of  eminent  domain, 

and  all  property  vests  in  this  emperor.     This  (acility  and  abun- 

^danco  make  tlio  joy  of  his  narrative,  and  he  is  read  to   the 

leglect  of  more  careful  historians.     Tet  he  inspires  a  curiosity, 

sometimes  makes  a  necessity,  to  read  thera.    He  disowns  any 

^attempt  to  rival  Thucydidcs;  but  I  suppose  he  has  a  hundred 

.Tssders  where  Thucydidcs  Bnds  one,  and  Thucydides  must  often 

thank  Plutarch  for  tliat  one.    He  has  preserved  for  us  a  multi* 
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tode  of  precious  sentences,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  auUiors  wh< 
books  ara  lost  \  and  these  embalmed  fragments,  tbrougli  his  loviug 
selection  alone,  have  come  to  be  proverbs  of  later  umukiiid.  I 
hope  it  is  only  my  immense  ignorance  that  makes  mo  believe 
that  they  do  not  survive  out  of  liis  pages,  —  not  only  Thcspia, 
Poleraos,  Euphorion,  Ariston,  Evenus,  &c.,  bat  fragments  of 
Menaiider  and  Pindar.  At  all  events,  it  is  in  reading  the  frag- 
ments he  has  saved  from  lost  autliors  that  I  have  hailed  another 
example  of  the  sacred  care  which  has  unroUed  in  our  times, 
and  still  searclies  and  unrolls  j^apyri  from  ruined  libraries  and 
buried  cities,  and  has  drawn  attention  to  what  an  ancient  might 
call  the  politeness  of  Fate,  —  we  will  say,  more  advisedly,  the 
benign  Providence  whicli  usob  the  violence  of  war,  of  earthquakes, 
and  changed  watercourses,  to  save  underground  through  barbar- 
ouB  ages  the  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  thus  allows  us  to  witness 
the  upturning  of  the  alphabets  of  old  races,  and  the  deciphering 
of  forgotten  languages,  so  to  complete  the  annala  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

His  delight  in  poetry  makes  him  cite  with  joy  the  speech  of 
Oorgias,  "  that  the  tragic  poet  who  deceived  was  justcr  than  he 
who  deceived  not,  and  he  that  was  deceived  was  wiser  than  he 
vho  was  not  deceived." 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  poetic  trait  in  his  mind,  that  I  con- 
fess that,  in  reading  him,  1  embrace  the  particulars,  and  carry  a 
faint  memory  of  the  argument  or  general  design  of  the  chapter  ; 
but  he  is  not  less  welcome,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  relish 
and  a  necessity  for  completing  his  studies.  Many  examples 
might  be  cited  of  nervous  expression  and  happy  allusion,  that 
indicate  a  poet  and  an  orator,  though  ho  is  not  ambitious  of 
these  titles,  and  cleaves  to  the  security  of  prose  narrative,  and 
only  shows  his  intellectual  sympathy  with  these ;  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  cite  one  or  two  sentences  which  none  who  reads 
them  will  forget.  In  treating  of  the  style  of  the  Pythian  Oracle, 
he  says,  — 

**  Do  you  not  observe,  somo  ouc  will  say,  what  a  gnuw  there  ii  in  Sap- 
pho's measures,  and  how  they  delight  and  tickle  the  ears  and  £ujicios  of  the 
bearers?  Whereiu  the  Sibyl,  with  her  frantic  griiiiacee,  uttering  kd- 
teitce$  altogether  thoughtful  and  serious,  neither  fucused  nor  perfumed, 
oontinuos  hor  voice  a  thousand  years  through  the  favor  of  the  Divini^ 
that  opeakjt  within  her." 
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Another  gtres  an  initight  into  his  mystic  tendencies^  — 

**  Early  this  monung,  asking  EpaminoDdu  about  the  manoer  of  Ljsia'i 
burial,  I  foaod  that  Lyals  had  taught  him  as  for  aa  the  iooomoiaiuoable 
nysteriea  of  our  sect,  and  that  the  Bame  Divmon  tiiat  waited  on  Lju% 
pnsnded  over  htm,  if  I  can  gneM  at  the  pilot  from  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
The  paths  of  life  oro  largo,  but  in  few  are  men  din!c-tud  by  the  Dmmous. 
When  Hieanor  had  said  this,  he  looked  attentivcty  on  Kpaminondai,  as  if 
he  designed  a  frefih  aearch  into  his  nature  and  indinatious." 

And  here  is  his  sentiment  on  sopcrstition,  somewhat  condensed 
in  Lord  Bacon's  citation  of  it :  **  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  that 
men  should  say,  There  was  no  such  man  at  ail  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  they  should  say,  that  tiicre  was  one  Plutarch  that  would  eat 
up  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  as  the  poets  speak  of 
&«turu.*' 

Tlie  chapter  "  On  Fortune  "  should  be  read  by  poets,  and  other 
vise  men  ;  and  the  vigor  uf  his  pen  appears  in  the  chapter 
*'  Wliether  the  Athenians  were  more  WarUke  or  Learned,"  and  in 
his  attack  upon  Usurers. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  difference  of  time  in  the  writing  of 
these  discourses,  and  so  in  their  merit.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
sketches  or  notes  for  chapters  in  preparation,  which  were  nerer 
digested  or  finished.  Many  are  notes  for  disputations  in  the 
lecture-room.  His  poor  indignation  against  Herudotus  was  per- 
haps &  youthful  prize  essay :  it  appeared  to  me  captious  and 
labored;  or  perhaps,  at  a  rhetorician's  school,  the  subject  of 
Herodotus  being  the  lesson  of  the  day,  Plutarch  was  appointed  hy 
lot  to  take  the  adverse  side. 

The  plain-sy)eaking  of  Plutarch,  as  of  the  ancient  writers  gen-  % 
erally,  coming  from  the  habit  uf  writing  for  one  sex  only,  has  a 
great  gain  for  brevity,  and,  in  our  uew  tendencies  of  civilization, 
may  tend  to  correct  a  falae  delicacy. 


We  are  always  interested  in  the  man  who  trcata  t}ie  intellect 
well.  We  exjiect  it  from  the  philosopher, —  from  Rato,  Aristotle, 
Spinoza,  and  Kant ;  but  we  know  that  metajihysical  studies  in  any 
but  minds  of  large  horizon  and  incessant  inspiration  have  their 
dangers.  One  asks  sometimes  whether  a  metaphysician  can  treat 
the  intellect  well.  Ttio  central  fact  is  the  superhuman  intelligence 
pouring  into  us  from  its  unknown  fountain,  to  be  received  with 
reUgiuuR  awe,  and  defended  from  any  mixture  of  our  will.    But 
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this  high  Muse  cornea  and  go«8  ;  &nd  the  danger  is  that,  when  the 
Miue  is  wanting,  the  student  is  prone  to  supply  its  place  with 
nucroscopic  subtleties  and  logomachv.  It  is  fatal  to  spiritual 
health  to  lose  your  admiration.  '*  Let  others  wrangle,"  said  St. 
Augustine :  "  I  will  wonder."  Plato  and  Plotinus  are  enthusiasts, 
who  honor  the  race  ;  but  the  logic  of  the  sophists  and  material- 
ists, whether  Greek  or  French,  fills  us  with  disgust.  Whilst  we 
expect  this  awe  and  reverence  of  the  spiritual  power  from  the 
philosopher  in  his  closet,  wo  praise  it  in  the  man  of  the  world,  — 
the  man  who  lives  on  quiet  terms  with  existing  institutions,  yet 
indicates  his  perception  of  these  high  oracles,  as  do  Plutarch, 
Montaigne,  Hume,  and  Qoethe.  These  men  lift  themselves  at 
once  from  the  vulgar,  and  are  not  the  parasites  of  wealth.  Per 
haps  they  sometimes  compromise,  go  out  to  dine,  make  and  take 
compliments;  but  they  keep  open  the  source  of  wisdom  and 
yj  health.  Plutarch  is  uniformly  true  to  this  centre.  He  had  not 
lost  his  wonder.  He  is  a  pronounced  idealist,  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  like  another  Berkeley,  "  Matter  is  itself  privation  ; " 
and  again,  "  Tlie  Snn  is  the  cause  that  all  men  are  ignorant  of 
Apollo,  by  sense  withdrawing  the  rational  intellect  frvm  that 
which  is  to  (hat  which  appears."  He  thinks  that  "  souls  are 
naturally  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  prediction ; "  he  delighta 
in  memory,  with  itx  miraculous  power  of  resisting  time.  He 
thinks  that  "  Alexander  invaded  Persia  with  greater  assistance 
from  Aristotle  than  from  his  father  Pliilip."  He  thinks  that 
"  he  who  has  ideas  of  his  own  is  a  bad  judge  of  another  man's,  it 
being  true  that  the  Eleans  would  be  the  moat  proper  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games,  were  no  Eleans  gamesters."  He  aays  of 
Socrates,  that  he  endeavored  to  bring  reason  and  things  togotlier, 
and  make  truth  consist  with  sober  Benee.  ^e  wuuders  with  Plato 
at  that  nail  of  pain  and  pleasure  which  fastens  the  body  to  the 
mind.)  The  mathematics  give  htm  unspeakable  pleasure,  but  he 
chiefly  liked  that  proportion  which  teaches  us  to  account  that 
which  is  just,  equal ;  and  not  that  which  is  equal,  juet. 

Of  philosophy  he  is  more  interested  in  the  results  than  in  the 
method.  He  has  a  just  instinct  of  the  presence  of  a  master,  and 
prefers  to  sit  as  a  scholar  with  Plato,  than  as  a  disputant ;  and, 
true  to  his  practical  character,  he  wishes  the  philosopher  not  to 
hide  in  a  corner,  but  to  commend  himself  to  men  of  public  regards 
and  ruling  genius :  **  for,  if  he  once  possess  such  a  man  with 
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pnnctples  of  honor  and  religion,  he  takes  a  oompendious  method, 
by  doing  good  to  one,  to  oblige  a  gi-eat  pait  of  mankind.'*  "Hs 
a  temperance,  not  an  eclectioiBni,  whiob  makes  him  adverse 
to  tlie  severe  Stoic,  or  tlte  GymnosophJAt,  or  Diogenes,  ur  an/ 
other  extremist.  That  vice  of  theirs  sliall  not  hinder  him  from 
citing  any  good  word  Lhey  chance  to  drop.  Ue  is  an  eclectic  in 
■u:h  senee  aa  Uont^gne  vas, —  willing  to  be  an  expectant,  not  a 
dogmatist. 

Id  many  of  these  chapters  it  is  easj  to  infer  the  relation 
between  the  Greek  philosophers  and  those  who  came  to  them  for 
instruction.  Thia  teaching  was  no  play  nor  routine^  but  strict, 
sincere,  and  affectionate.  The  part  of  each  of  the  class  is  aa  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  master.  The/  aro  like  the  base-hall  pla/ers, 
to  whom  the  pitdier^  the  bat,  the  catcher,  and  the  scout  are 
equally  important.  And  Plutarch  thought,  vrith  Ariston,  "  that 
neither  a  hath  nor  a  lecture  served  any  purpose,  unless  they  were 
purgative."  Plutarch  has  such  a  keen  pleasure  in  realities  tliat 
he  has  none  in  verbal  disputes ;  he  is  impatient  of  sophistry,  and 
despises  the  Gpicharmian  disputations :  as,  that  he  who  ran  in 
debt  yesterday  owes  nothing  t(Mlay,  as  being  another  man ;  so,  ha 
that  was  yesterday  invited  to  supper,  the  next  night  cornea  an 
onbiddeu  gue8t>  fur  that  he  is  quite  another  person. 


Except  as  historical  curiosities,  Uttlo  can  be  said  in  behalf 
of  the  scientific  valuo  of  the  "  Opinions  of  the  Philosophers,"  the 
**  Questions,"  and  the  *'  Symposiacs."  Tliey  are,  for  tlie  most 
pert,  very  crude  opinions;  many  of  them  so  puerile  that  one 
would  l)elievo  that  Plutarch  in  his  haste  adopted  the  notes  of  his 
younger  auditors,  some  of  them  jocosely  miareporting  the  dogma 
of  tiie  professor,  who  laid  them  aside  as  memoranda  for  future 
revision,  which  lie  never  gave,  and  they  were  posthumously  pub* 
Lisbed.  Now  and  tbon  thci'C  arc  hints  of  superior  science.  You 
may  cuU  from  this  record  of  barbarous  guesses  of  shepherds  and 
travollers  statements  that  are  prediL'tions  of  facts  established  in 
modem  science.  Usually,  when  ThalcH,  Aiiaximenes,  or  Anaxi 
mander  are  quoted,  it  is  really  a  good  judgment.  The  explanation 
of  the  rainbow,  of  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  remora,Ac.y 
are  just ;  and  the  bad  gaesaes  are  not  worse  than  many  of  Lord 
Bacon's. 

His  Natural  History  is  that  of  a  lover  and  poet,  and  not  of  • 
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physicint.  Hifl  humanity  stooped  affectionately  to  trace  the  rtrtnes 
which  he  loved  in  the  animals  also.  **  Knowing  and  not  knowing 
is  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  the  dog ;  knowing  you  is  to  be  your 
0-ieiid ;  not  knowing  you,  your  enemy."  Ho  quotes  Thucydidea, 
Baying,  *'  that  not  the  desiro  of  honor  only  never  grows  old,  hut 
much  less  also  the  inclination  to  society  and  aflecdoD  to  tho 
State,  which  continue  even  in  ants  and  bees  to  the  very  last." 


But  though  curious  in  tho  questions  of  tho  schools  on  the  nature 
and  genesis  of  things,  his  extreme  interest  in  every  ti-ait  of 
character,  and  his  broad  humanity,  lead  him  constautlyto  Morals, 
to  the  study  of  the  Ileautiful  and  Good.  Uenco  hia  love  of  heroes, 
bis  rule  of  life,  aud  his  clear  con\ictioiis  of  the  high  destiny  of 
the  soul.  La  Harpe  said  "  Uiat  Plutarch  is  the  genius  the  most 
naturally  moral  that  ever  existed." 

'Tis  almost  iucvitable  to  compare  Plutarch  with  Seneca, 
who,  born  fifty  years  earlier,  was  for  many  years  liis  contem- 
Lporary,  though  they  never  met,  and  their  writings  were  perhaps 
unknown  to  each  other.  Piularch  i.s  genial,  with  an  endless 
interest  in  all  human  and  divine  things;  Seneca,  a  professional 
philosopher,  a  writer  of  sentences,  aud,  though  he  koop  a  sublime 
path,  is  less  interesting,  because  less  humane;  and  when  wu have 
Bhut  his  book,  we  forget  to  open  it  again.  There  is  a  certain 
violence  in  his  opinions,  and  want  of  sweetness.  He  lacks  the 
sympathy  of  Plutarch.  He  is  tiresome  tlirough  perpetual  didac* 
tics.  He  is  not  happily  living.  Cannot  the  simple  lover  of  truth 
enjoy  the  virtues  of  those  he  meets,  and  the  virtues  suggested  by 
tliem,  so  to  lind  himself  at  some  time  purely  contented  ?  Seneca 
was  still  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  Plutarch  ;  and,  by  his 
conversation  with  the  Court  of  Nero,  and  his  own  skill,  like  Vol 
taire's,  of  living  with  men  of  business,  and  emulating  their  ad* 
dress  in  atfairshygreat  accumulation  of  his  own  property,  learned 
to  temper  his  philosophy  with  facts.  Ue  ventured  far — appar- 
ently too  far  —  for  so  keen  a  conscience  as  he  inly  liad.  Tet  we 
owe  to  that  wonderful  moralist  illustrious  maxims  ;  as  if  the  scar- 
let vices  of  tlie  times  of  Nero  had  the  natural  cftect  of  driTing 
virtue  to  its  loftiest  antagonisms.  "  Seneca,"  says  L'Estronge, 
"  was  a  pagan  Christian,  and  is  very  good  reading  for  our  Chris- 
tian pagans."  He  was  Buddhist  in  his  cold  abstract  virtue,  with 
a  certain  impassibility  beyond  humanity.     Ue  called  ^*  pity,  that 
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ftult  of  narrow  souls."  Yet  what  noble  words  we  owe  to  bim: 
'*  God  divided  man  into  men,  that  they  might  help  each  other ; " 
and  again, ''The  good  man  diftcra  from  God  iu  nothin):^  but  dura- 
tiim."  His  thoughts  are  excellent,  if  only  lie  had  a  right  to  say 
them.  Plutarch,  meantime,  with  every  virtue  under  heaven, 
tliought  it  the  top  uf  wisdom  to  philosophize,  yet  not  appear  to  do 
it,  and  to  reach  in  mirth  tlie  same  ends  which  the  most  serious 
are  proposing. 

Plutarch  (bought  "  truth  to  be  the  greatest  good  that  man  can 
receive,  and  the  goodliest  hleasing  that  God  can  give."  "  When 
jroa  are  persnaded  in  your  mind  that  you  cannot  either  offer  or 
perform  any  thing  more  agreeable  to  the  gods  than  the  enter- 
taining a  right  notion  of  them,  you  will  then  avoid  atiperatition  as 
a  no  less  evil  than  atheism."  lie  cites  Euripides  to  atlirm,  "  U 
m  gods  do  aught  dishonest,  they  are  no  gods,"  and  the  memorable 
words  of  Antigone,  iu  Sophocles,  concerning  the  moral  senti- 
ment:—  • 

■  **  For  Deitber  now  dot  yeslerdajr  began 

^^^^_  ThvM  thoughU,  which  famve  been  eTer,  nor  yet  aa 

^^^^t  A  niui  be  found  who  their  flrai  «ntran<!«  knev." 

■  flis  faith  iu  the  immortality  of  the  soul  Is  anotlter  measure  of 
I  bis  deep  liumanity.  He  reminds  bis  friends  that  the  Delphic 
I    oracles  linve  given  several  answers  the  same  iu  substance  as  that 

formerly  given  to  Goraz  the  Naxian  :— 

"  It  •ouruls  probne  impletj 
To  inch  thftt  Itunuui  »i>uU  *'«r  di*." 

He  bclioven  that  the  doctrino  of  the  Divine  Providenoe,  and  that 
of  the  immorlality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  one  and  the  same  basis. 
He  thinks  it  impossible  either  that  a  man  beloved  of  the  goda 
should  not  be  happy,  or  that  a  wise  and  just  man  should  not  be 
beloved  of  tlte  gods.  To  him  the  Epicureans  ai-e  hateful,  who 
bold  that  the  soul  perishes  when  It  is  sopai'ated  from  the  body. 
**  Tlie  soul,  incapable  of  death,  suffers  iu  the  same  manner  iu  the 
body,  as  birds  that  are  kept  in  a  cage."  He  believes  "  that  the 
Bouls  of  infants  pass  immediately  into  a  better  and  more  divine 
state." 

I  can  easily  believe  that  an  anxious  soul  may  find  in  Plutarch's 
chapter  called  "  Pleasure  not  attainable  by  Epicurus,'*  and  his 
"  Letter  to  his  Wife  Timoxena,"  a  more  sweet  and  i-eaasuring 
argument  on  tlie  immortality  than  in  the  Phsedo  of  Plato;  for 
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Plutarch  always  addreeses  tho  question  on  the  human  side,  sod 
not  on  tlie  mctajjhjRiual ;  as  Walter  Scott  took  hold  of  boys 
and  /uuug  men,  in  England  and  America,  and  through  them 
of  their  fathers.  Hi8  grand  perceptioiiB  of  dut/  lead  him  to 
his  stern  delight  in  heroism ;  a  stoic  resistance  to  lov  indulg- 
ence;  to  a  fig] it  with  fortune;  a  regard  for  truth;  his  love  of 
Sparta,  and  o(  heroes  like  Arittttdes,  Phuciou,  and  Cato.  ffe 
insists  that  the  highest  good  is  in  action.  He  thinks  that  the 
_f.  inhabitants  of  Asia  came  to  he  vaKsatm  to  one  only,  for  not 
having  been  able  to  pronounce  one  syllabic ;  which  is,  No.  So 
keen  is  bis  sense  of  allegiance  to  right  reason,  tliat  he  makes 
a  Bght  against  Fortune  whenever  she  is  named.  At  Ronio  he 
thinks  her  wings  wore  clipjicd:  she  stood  no  longer  on  a  ball, 
bat  on  &  cube  as  large  as  Italy.  He  thinks  it  was  by  superior 
Tirtne  that  Alexander  won  his  battles  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
the  Greeks  theirs  against  Persia. 

But  this  Stoic  in  his  fight  with  Fortune,  with  Ttces,  afTeminacy, 
and  indolence,  is  gentle  as  a  woman  when  other  strings 
touched.  He  is  the  most  amiable  of  men.  "To  erect  a  trophy 
in  the  soul  against  anger  is  that  which  none  but  a  great  and  rio* 
torious  puissance  is  able  to  achieve." — "  Anger  turns  the  mind 
out  of  doors,  and  bolts  the  dour."  He  has  a  tenderness  almost  to 
tears  when  he  writes  on  '*  PriendBblp,'*  on  "  Marriage,"  on  "  the 
Training  of  Children,"  and  on  the  "  I^oreof  Brothers."  "There 
is  no  treasure,"  he  says,  **  parents  can  give  to  their  children,  like 
a  brother ;  'tia  a  friend  given  by  nature,  a  gift  nothing  can  supply ; 
once  lost,  not  to  be  replaced.  The  Arcadian  prophet,  of  whom 
Herodotus  speaks,  was  obliged  to  make  a  wooden  foot  in  place  of 
that  which  had  been  chopped  off.  A  brother,  embroiled  with  bis 
brother,  going  to  seek  in  the  street  a  stranger  who  can  take  his 
place,  resembles  liim  who  will  cut  otT  bis  foot  to  give  himself  one 
of  wood." 

^  'All  his  judgments  are  noble.  He  thought,  with  Xpicurus,  thai 
it  is  more  delightful  to  i\n  than  to  receive  a  kindness.  *'Thi9 
conrtoous,  gentle,  and  tionign  disposition  and  behavior  is  not  so 
acceptable,  so  obliging  or  delightful  to  any  of  those  with  whom 
we  converse,  as  it  is  to  those  who  have  it."  There  is  really  no 
limit  to  his  bounty :  "  U  would  be  generous  to  lend  our  eyes  and 
ears,  nay,  if  poesibie,  our  reason  and  fortitude  to  others,  whilst  wo 
are  idle  or  asleep."     His  excessive  a]id  fanciful  humauity  reminds 
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one  of  Charles  Lamb,  whilet  it  much  exceeds  him.  When  the 
guests  are  goue,  he  *'  would  leave  one  lamp  Imnilng,  onir  as  a  sign 
of  the  respcut  be  bore  to  fireH,  fur  iioUiing  so  re»eiuMos  mi  animal 
as  fire.  It  is  ntOTcd  and  nourished  by  UbqK^  and  by  its  briglitneas, 
like  the  aouL,  discorera  and  niakon  every  thing  apparent,  and  in  its 
queuchiii};  shows  some  power  tliat  seems  to  proceed  from  a  vital 
principle,  for  it  makcti  a  nol&e  and  resists,  like  an  animal  dying,  or 
▼iolently  slaughtered ;''  and  he  praises  the  Romans,  who,  when 
the  feast  was  over,  "  dealt  well  with  the  lamps,  and  did  not  iakt 
away  the  nourishment  they  had  given,  but  permitted  them  to  lire 
and  shine  by  it." 

I  can  almost  regret  that  the  loanied  editor  of  the  present 
republication  baa  not  preserved,  if  only  as  a  piece  of  history,  the 
profac4S  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  editor  and  in  part  writer  of  this 
Translation  of  1718.  In  bis  dedication  of  tlio  work  to  the  Aroh 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Wm.  Wake,  he  tells  the  Primate  that 
'*  Plutarcb  was  the  wisest  man  of  bis  age,  and,  if  he  had  been  a 
Christian,  one  of  the  best  too ;  but  it  was  his  severe /ale  to  Jlovr- 
ith  in  those  days  of  ignorance.  whicHs  'lis  a  favorable  ojnnion  to 
hope  that  the  Almiffhttf  will  sometime  unrtk  at ;  thai  our  souls  majf 
be  teith  these  phiiosophers  tofrether  in  the  same  state  of  bliss.** 
The  ptizzle  in  the  worthy  translator's  mind  between  his  theology 
snd  his  reason  well  rB-apf>ears  in  the  puzzle  of  his  sentence. 


T  know  that  the  chapter  of  **  Apothegms  of  Noble  Command- 
ers" is  rejected  by  Bonie  critics  as  not  a  genuine  work  of  Plutardi ; 
but  tlie  matter  is  good,  and  is  so  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  genius, 
that  if  be  had  found  it,  he  would  have  adopted  it.  If  he  did  not 
compile  the  piece,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  anecdotes  were 
already  scattered  in  his  works.  If  I  do  not  lament  that  a  work 
nothifl  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  I  regret  that  he  should  have 
Bnfiered  such  destruction  of  his  own.  What  a  trilog)'  is  lost  to 
mankind  in  his  Lives  of  Scipiu«  Epauiinoridas,  and  Pindar ! 

His  delight  in  niagnnnimity  and  self  sacrifice  has  made  his 
books,  hke  Homer's  Iliad,  a  bible  for  heroes;  and  wherever  the 
Cid  is  relished,  the  legends  of  Arthur,  .Saxon  Alfred,  and  ^chard 
the  Lion-hearted,  Robert  Bnice,  Sydney,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Cromwell,  Xetson,  Bonaparte,  and  Walter  .Scott's  Chronicles 
in  prose  or  verse, —  there  will  Plutarch,  who  told  tho  story  of 
Leonidas,  of  Ageeilaus,  of  Aristideb,  Phocion,  Themistocles^  De- 
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raoatlionw.  Kpnminondas,  C»aar,  Catio,  and  the  rest,  sit  as  tl 
bestowcr  of  the  crown  of  noble  kDighthood,  aiid  laureate  of  t)io 
uii(;ient  world. 

Tlio  diopters  "  On  tlie  Foitune  of  Alexander,"  in  the  *'  Morals/' 
are  an  important  appendix  to  the  portrait  in  the  **  Lives."  The 
union  in  Alexander  of  sublime  courage  with  the  refinement  of  his 
pure  tastes,  making  him  the  carrier  of  civilization  into  the  Eaat, 
are  in  the  spirit  of  the  ideal  hero,  and  endeared  him  to  Flularch. 
That  prince  kept  Homer's  poems,  not  only  for  himself  luder  bis 
pillow  in  his  tent,  but  carried  these  for  the  delight  of  the  Persian 
youth,  and  mode  thora  acquainted  also  with  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.  He  persuaded  the  Sugdinns  uot  to  kill, 
but  to  cherish  their  aged  parents  ;  the  Pei-siaiis  to  reverence,  not 
niaj-ry  their  mothers;  the  Scythians  to  buiy,  and  not  eat  Uieir 
dead  parents.  Wliat  a  fruit  and  fitting  monument  of  his  best 
days  was  his  city  Alexandria  to  be  the  birtliplace  or  home  of 
Plotinus,  St.  Augustine.  Synesius,  Posidoiiius,  Ammonius,  Janv 
blichus.  Porphyry.  Oripen,  Aratus.  Apolionius.  and  Apuleius. 

If  Plutarch  delipbted  in  heroes,  and  licid  the  balance  between 
the  severe  Stoic  and  the  indulgent  Epicurean,  his  humanity  shines 
not  less  in  his  intoreourae  witli  his  iiersonal  friends.  He  was  a 
genial  host  and  guest,  and  delighted  in  bringing  chosen  compan- 
ions to  the  suppei'-tablo.  He  knew  the  laws  of  conversation  and 
the  laws  of  good-fellowship  quite  as  well  as  Horoeo.  and  lias  set 
them  down  with  such  candor  and  grace  as  to  make  them  good 
reading  to-day.  The  guests  not  invited  to  a  private  board  by  the 
entertainer,  but  introduced  by  a  guest  as  his  companions,  the 
Greeks  called  shadoxes :  and  the  question  is  debated  whether  it 
was  civil  to  bring  them,  and  1m)  treats  it  candidly,  but  concludes: 
"  Tlierefore,  when  I  make  an  invitation,  since  it  is  hard  to  break 
the  custom  of  the  place,  I  give  my  guests  leave  to  bring  shadows ; 
but  when  1  myself  am  invited  as  a  shadow,  1  assure  you  X  refuse 
to  go."  He  has  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  musio  at 
feasts.  He  thought  it  wonderful  that  a  man  having  a  muse  in 
hifl  own  breast,  and  all  the  pleasantness  that  would  fit  an  enter- 
tainment, would  have  pipes  and  harps  play,  and  by  that  external 
noise  destroy  all  the  sweetness  that  was  proper  and  his  owu. 


I 

I 
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1  cannot  close  these  notes  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
Tsluable  service  which  the  Editor  has  rendered  to  hia  Author  and  to 
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hU  readers.  Professor  Goodwin  is  a  silent  lenefflolor  to  the  book, 
wherever  I  have  coniparerl  the  editions.  I  did  not  know  how  care* 
less  and  vicious  in  parts  the  old  hook  was,  until  in  recent  reading 
of  the  old  text,  on  coming  on  any  thing  ahflurd  or  unintelligible,  I 
referred  to  the  new  text,  and  found  a  clear  and  accurate  statement 
ic  it^  place,  it  is  the  vindication  uf  Plutarch.  The  correction 
IB  not  only  of  names  of  authors  and  of  places  grossly  altered  or 
misspelled,  but  of  unpardonable  libertteu  taken  hy  the  transla- 
tors, whether  from  negligence  or  freak. 

One  proof  of  Plutarch's  skill  as  a  writer  ia  Uiat  he  l>oar8  trans- 
lation so  well.  In  spite  of  its  carelessness  and  manifold  faults, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  have  tried  the  patience  of  its  present  learned 
editor  and  corrector,  I  yet  confess  my  enjoyment  of  tine  old 
Teraion  for  its  vigorous  English  style.  Tlie  work  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  University  men,  some  of  them  imperfect  in  Uieir 
Greek,  it  is  a  monument  of  the  English  language  at  a  period 
of  singular  vigor  and  freedom  of  style.  1  hope  the  Commission 
of  the  Philological  Society  in  London,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  a  Critical  Dictionary,  will  not  overlook  these  volumes, 
which  show  the  wealth  of  (heir  tongue  to  greater  advantage 
than  many  books  of  more  renown  as  models.  It  runs  through 
the  whole  scale  of  conversation  in  Uie  street,  the  market,  the 
jpotfee-house,  the   law  courts,  the   palace,  the  college,  and  the 

larch.  There  are,  no  doubt,  piany  vulgar  phrases,  and  many 
blundera  of  the  printer ;  but  it  is  the  speecli  of  bitttiness  and  cou- 
TOrsation,  and  in  every  time,  from  lowest  to  highest. 

Wb  owe  to  these  translators  many  sharp  perceptions  of  the  wit 
and  humor  of  their  author,  sometimes  even  to  the  adding  of  tho 
point.  I  notice  one,  which,  although  tlie  translator  has  ju.'stilied 
hta  rendering  in  a  note,  tho  severer  criticism  of  the  Editor  haa 
not  retained.  "  Were  there  not  a  sun,  we  might,  for  all  tho  other 
stars,  pass  our  days  in  Reverend  Dark,  as  Ueraulitus  calls  it." 
I  find  a  humor  in  the  phrase  which  might  wi'll  excuse  its  doubtful 
accuracy. 


It  IB  a  service  to  our  Republic  to  publish  a  book  that  can  force 
amhitiona  ynnng  men,  before  they  mount  the  platform  of  the 
county  conventions,  to  read  the  "  Laconic  Apothegms  "  and  tlie 
*' Apothegms  of  Great  Commanders."  If  we  could  keep  the 
secret,  and  communicate  it  only  to  a  few  choseu  aspirants,  we 
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might  confide  that,  by  this  noble  infiltration,  they  would  easily 
cany  the  victory  over  all  competitore-  But,  as  it  was  the  desire 
of  these  old  patriots  to  fill  with  their  majestic  spirit  all  Sparta 
or  Rome,  and  not  a  few  leaders  only,  wc  hasten  to  offer  tbem  to 
the  American  people. 

Plutarch's  popularity  will  return  in  rapid  cycles.  If  over-read 
in  this  decade,  so  that  hts  anecdotes  and  opinions  become  com- 
monplace, and  toKlay's  novelties  are  sought  for  variety,  his 
sterling  values  will  presently  recall  tbe  eye  and  thought  of  the 
be«t  minds,  and  his  books  will  be  reprinted  and  read  aiiew  by 
coming  generations.  And  thus  Plutarch  will  be  perpetaaUy 
ndiscovered  fivm  time  to  time  as  long  as  books  last. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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A  DISCOURSE  TOCCEINO  THE  TRAINIKO  07  CHILDBBM. 

Br  SiMos  Fou>,  D.D. 

Eflhct  OD  chOdren  of  inipurit;  in  Uie  pv«nta,  8 ;  of  Intemponinn  In  th»  ptmti.  4, 
Initrnctioa  ind  trahiing  neccMMj,  6.  Training  tunat  aMist  oaiurt,  6.  DefecUn 
tikttml  psrl«  Eu;  be  imprnved  hy  innlmclion,  6,  0.  Diligent  eflfart  tna;  ■'■pp'7 
DAtire  deflcienciea,  S.  A  -virluoiu  chamci«r  putij  th«  cffoct  of  cnilom  aod 
hKhlt,  7.  Hotben  iliould  nunc  their  own  children,  7.  8.  Muuieti  of  cLiltlrcn 
to  be  weU-formed  from  the  begiontng,  H.  Care  to  be  Ukm  of  tbeir  Mitirlntni.  0 
TMchan  of  children  Us  bo  G&r«nil1j  chosen,  0,  10.  Morftl  c)iu«ct«r  of  tcachtn 
to  be  ccreMIr  regird^d,  10.  It.  UnhAppy  consequences  of  Uie  ili-trtlninc  of 
diildran,  U,  VL  A  good  education  prvferuMc  to  Uie  gifla  uf  fbrtnoe,  12,  IS. 
Leanditg  botwr  than  budilj  alrcngth,  18.  Children  ihould  bo  trained  to  think 
btftm  thcj  fpMk,  14,  16. '  A  pompoiu  atyl«  of  ap««ch  to  be  aroidod,  IS.  Tame- 
nau  ot  apeecb  to  be  «r«ded.  16.  '  The  prindpnl  sttid/  of  rouili  shuold  be  phi- 
loecqiby,  17, 18.  Bodily  exerciac  not  to  be  ncRleul«d,  19.  GrnmiuUc  and  mUltair 
exerdtee,  19^  Corponl  mi  diignc»nil  ptuuAhm«nta  not  to  be  used,  20.  Motives 
to  be  ■JJwod  to  the  ondonttanding  nnd  consdoiiuo,  20.  8^vi>rr-  uioks  noc  to  b 
Inpoeed  on  diDdiea,Sl.  Kelaxation  to  be  alLoired  them,  21.  Memurj  u>  be  cul- 
timad,  23.  A  courteous  manner  of  y>Mtking  to  be  inculcated.  22.  Self-contral 
to  be  taught,  2S,  24.  Reatnint  of  tlie  t^n^v.  28,  24.  Sotadet  paaSsbed  for  frf« 
■peech,  26.  SeTcrit;  to  children  unwUe,  26.  Young  men  to  be  rettroinod  tnm 
Ticioua  company,  28.  20,  Ilatlercrs  to  be  nToidcd,  29.  Allowance  ahould  be 
taade  far  jnuthful  impetuoaity,  SO.  MarrinKe  a  eecurity  for  yoang  nuD,  SI* 
Fatben  not  to  be  Mvere  and  harah,  but  ezain[dca  to  their  children.  80, 3L 


OOITCEBKISG  THB  CUBE  OF  ANGER. 

Bt  WiLUAM    DlLLtKaDAH,  D.1>. 

Hew  may  a  tendenc7  to  anger  bo  OTercooie  T  ).  84.  Not  hy  tlte  interftreoce  of  otfW 
pcnoDS,  S6.  The  raind  being  then  onder  the  influence  of  stormy  paaaion,  86.  Tb« 
■id  of  ivaaoa  and  judgment  is  more  ef^tual,  87.  Reelat  the  begbintng  of  anger, 
87.  When  inciincpd  to  anger,  try  to  be  quiet  and  composed,  88,  89.  Anger  u  on- 
maaoitahle  and  fbollih,  89.  It  disfigures  the  countenanoe,  40.  Tendi  to  one's 
dUioaar  and  discredit,  41.  Produces  absurd  and  Insulting  speeehee,  42.  Is  dla- 
hpmifmr  and  unmanly,  42.  Indicatoa  ■  weak  mind,  42.  DiaooTen  meenneee 
flf  Ipihl,  48-    Fortitude  coniiau  with  a  mild  temper,  44.    Anger  can  iemtnj,  U 
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Mnnol  TMton,  46.  Xi  often  oveiTea<^w  JtMlf,  47.  Excewire  urgency  often  &ili 
or>uoceu,  47.  f  or^annco  tuwardi  httuiU  urged,  48.  An|{i>r  towuda  Berruita 
makea  ihem  wane,  48.  Never  puniah  in  anKc,  49.  Allow  ftnt[*r  to  cool,  40.  Ko 
h«rin  arl*^«  from  il«f«rriTig  Anger,  49.  Ciuses  of  imger  cxaoiiDed  ;  wg  tlitnk  wt 
incur  cnntrniJt  wiilwiil  it,  CO ;  It  urisM  fWmi  eoirjore.  62 ;  and  «  qiiril  of  fiialt- 
flnding,  b'i.  The  ■btent.-e  or  theie  iDakcs  «  man  gentle  towftfU  oilwra.  i>3,  64 
Ndbodjr  can  dwell  with  an  angrr  man.  54.  Anger,  tlmeaarnce  of  a[!  Ud  pMaimta, 
56.  Good  temper  tn  u*  will  itiMtrni  ochori,  &&.  Moderate  cxpectationa  prerent 
anger,  &6.  Knowledge  of  huinan  nature  aofUna  anger.  67.  UaJt*  trial  for  a  Hbw 
dj^i  of  abetloeaM  frocn  anger,  59. 
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OF  BASUFULNEBS. 

Bt  TnoMAS  Hot,  Fillov  or  8r.  Jous's  Colliox  in  Oxvoui. 

Bftdli  ful  net*  defined, ''■0.  Two  exlremei:  loo  much  or  too  little  modest/;  both  tc 
be  avoided.  01.  BaahfVilnest,  an  cxceu  of  mmleilj-,  Gl.  02.  It  i*  injurioua,  63| 
Icures  a  jwrion  at  tho  niercj  of  ulhers,  83 ;  a  baahful  person  ia  liable  to  fmpoi^ 
tion,ti3;  many  are  tliui  ruined,  &4.  I>vii>  au  onreaAonable  reqLieat,  C&.  Tbt 
fbar  of  giving  offcnee  —  ImiltfulneMi  —  hiiulert  tlip  pmpi-i'  rare  of  our  health,  and 
of  our  property,  6T,  B8;  expoaea  to  the  very  evlla  it  aeeka  to  avoid,  69.  TIw 
people  of  A»i\  are  alavn,  bccauae  llicj'  cannot  aar,  "No,"  ti9.  Deny  recoin- 
tnendaiinn  to  iliosc  not  known  to  be  worthy,  71.  tlndrrtnkr  no  «erric«s  to  wh(d) 
you  are  not  competent,  72.  Clieerfblly  render  good  offices  to  thoae  lint  dMorrs 
tbem,  I'i;  but  deny  ihem  to  tlie  unworthy,  73.  We  may  not  vioUte  law  and 
jtiaticc  to  plemac  anybody,  74.  Men  wlio  would  drcjid  to  blunder  In  a  matter  of 
literature,  often  violate  Uw.  74.  Err  not  from  Uie  right,  either  firom  fear  or  flat* 
tarv.  TU.    Remambvr  what  baahluLneae  Juu  cnat  u>,  77. 

THAT  VIRTUE   HAY  BE  TAUGHT. 
By   Mr.    Faikick,  or   ihk   Chaktk<boc8C. 

If  men  may  bo  (aught  to  sIhk,  dance,  and  read ;  to  be  aldlful  huibanclmiii  and  good 
riders,  —  why  not  to  order  ih«ir  lives  sright  ?  78.  The  practice  of  virtue  ia  !i«« 
Bwniely  more  important  than  gmceful  speech  and  mannen,  70.  If  thing*  of 
trlfllDg  moDcnl  may  be  taught,  uiuch  more  tliiogt  of  the  deepeal  (XHKoni,  80. 


THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  LACB- 
DAEMONIANS. 


Bt  Ms.  Johx  pLUJtTM,  or  Triritt  Coluiok  in  Cambbidoh. 
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■tllnliana  of  LycurfTUS,  S2.  Tliecilizena  ale  at  one  table,  82.  Convemlion 
the  tahl«.  82.  The  fooil :  hUrk  broth,  K  ;  iptin  diet,  ft(.  Iicandng,  philo«nphy, 
BMichanic  trader,  theittricaJ  performnnces.  utterly  banished.  85.  Scanty  apparel. 
SB  i  hard  beds,  B& ;  aociid  aitat^hmenia,  8U.  A  atrict  WALcb  kept  over  the  young, 
67.  liespect  to  the  agc3,  SS.  Control  by  tlie  aged  of  other  people's  children.  88, 
ffi).  rtiiidr«n  allowed  to  ateal,  If  [be  Ui«n  were  careftilly  concealed,  B9.  The 
Sparutn  [wetry  and  rnuaic,  dO;  iiiartlai  mu&ic,  Ul.  Teootiity  of  ancienl  cuitoma, 
92.    Funerab,  42,  US ;  inacriptions,  93     Foreign  travel  proltibited,  93-    A  com- 
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Bianit;  irTchildrefi.  B8  ;  uid  of  good*  luid  ntal«,  M.  Their  nrArlik«  cxpeiiUoiu, 
IH.  Their  nllglniu  wnnliip,  d6.  Ttis  HvtoU,  when  drunk.  extiiMunl  bctbre  (In 
cliildr«n,  96.  None  t>iit  gnivo  [>o«tr}'  iLllotr«i|,  IM.  Mffckne**  an<l  forgivraeM  of 
iqjuTwa  not  lulerntcd.  UT.  A  Ikconlc  ■tjrie  of  •prakJng  practised,  98.  Whipping 
of  bojr*  anDiialljr  before  th«  dtiir  of  Diuu,  B8.  Neglect  of  RtuidnM  ftflkin,  Wi. 
Gold  uid  •ilver  tamtibwl.  U9.    FJntl  ovarlhrow  of  tb*  iuitiuitioiu  of  Ljrcuncu* 


CONCERNING    MUSIC. 

Br  Joim  PniLiPS,  Oewr. 

(^rioviplM  of  Orrvk  miuic :  tli«  tetnchon),  hcptscliord,  octacliord ;  scale  of  flfteca 
oorea,  10%  103,  note.  Rinorj  of  music,  104,  *t  *^.  The  lyrt.  106.  Amphlon. 
Iiiniu,  Aotlie*,  Pierue,  rtUluamoii,  Ttiaiuvnui.  &c..  10x».  Tcn*""'*"'>  ■"  inventor, 
106, 100, 100,  ll-i,  l£L  Olympiu,  107.  \W.  V£A ;  H.vagnta,  107 ;  Olonu,  107.  IliEtarjr 
of  wind  iDtlrumcnW,  108  ;  the  flute,  iV>.  Three  mtulcal  moods,  —  the  Dorltn.  th» 
l*br>'i;iftii,  the  L>-diui,  100.  Maker*  u(  pacaiii,  110.  Tti«  cotuiriouaEi:  ap«<:tM  of 
miniic,  no.  Its  relntioiu  lo  ihe  diatonic  ami  chrunlBlic,  Ul.  Varieties  nf  rhjthm, 
112.  The  harp  an  itiv«»tionof  Apolln,  118.  Ilisiialue  at  I>elos  a  proof  of  this.  ih. 
Kmniy  and  gn*e  music  u*«J  bj>  th«  aacit-Dls  tl>r  lu  wurth,  114.  The  mvderne 
have  introdoccd  an  inferior  aort,  114.  Th«  L^dUn  mood,  114 ;  the  Dorian,  US. 
Til*  chronutk)  more  ancient  than  the  enharinoniu  acale,  116;  though  mmay  ot 
Um  ancient  mnildani  did  not  iihd  it,  117.  Plato'a  remarki  on  hannooy,  118. 
Mmio  a  mathematical  acience,  Uil.  Ilarmiwy  bj  relatwl  to  the  senaea,  1:^1.  Whjr 
lbs  Greeks  were  >a  careful  to  leach  their  claldreu  tnuiic,  121.  The  high  purpoaea 
of  mtiaic,  121,  122.  Archilnchus,  hiaimpmvumcnts,  122,  12S.  Improvcttwuta  of 
Pol/nDsatiu,  107, 123.  Improvoroenu  of  Lasui,  12.1.  Decline  of  the  andcol 
BWk.  123-12&  To  learn  muiii:,  philaaoph}'  ia  needful,  1^11.  Music  too  mncb  A 
lUng  of  diance,  12Q,  A  mnml  jiidj^col  is  nvwseary.  127.  A  perfect  judgment 
of  moilc  not  deHwd  from  a  partial  knowledfce.  12'^.  Degenertcr  of  modem 
music,  130.  Beiwflla  of  a  proper  actiuaiiUaoce  with  music,  13:1;  fiwti  in  prtMf 
of  tills,  133. 


OP  TBE  TRANQUILLITr  OF  THE  MIND. 

Br  Matthkw  Moroaw,  A.M.,  op  Sr.  Jotuf's  Collios  nr  OzvotD- 

Plutarch  salntea  his  Mend  Pacclu.  136.  WorldlT  honor  or  wealth  cannot  procnra 
qoietneo  of  mind,  137.  We  ahauld  fonify  ouraelTes  ogauiHi  trouble,  A.  Traif 
qtilllitf  of  mind  nul  to  be  ptucurvcl  hy  nvg\ci:\  u(  pui'liu  or  private  dutj,  ib. 
Idleness  is  to  many  an  afllictioii.  13!}.  Chaiiuvi  in  life  do  not  remare  canaes  of 
diaqoiet,  140.  The  mind  Itself  renders  life  pleaaant  or  otherwise,  141.  Make  th* 
best  of  our  circumstances,  142  Wise  men  derive  bencfll  even  from  afBictlon, 
142  Ko  trouble  can  arise,  but  good  majr  uoine  of  it,  143.  Be  uut  soured  with 
the  peremencaa  of  otlters,  144 ;  nor  ftet  at  their  failings,  14A.  A  consideration 
ol  the  icood  we  enjoy  may  help  ua  bear  our  afflictions.  14Q.  Thus  b«danctng  one 
agidnst  the  other,  147.  Consider  what  the  lens  would  be  of  our  present  9ajoy- 
roenta,  148.  CultiTBie  a  conlcniH  niind,  148,  140.  The  want  of  nhiah  createa 
luflilring,  119.  Look  at  thost  worae  off  than  ounelvi;*,  160.  Every  one  haa  hla 
particular  tiouble,  iQl;  iberefttre  give  no  place  to  envy,  ib.    Do  not  repia* 
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bacaoM  some  thinp  sre  bejrond  joar  n*eh,  1£3.  I«t  «*eiT  nun  ksoir  what 
be  can  da  mad  be  contBntBd  with  doing  U,  IM.  I>t  alone  wh&l  j-ou  ar«  not 
otpaUt  of,  166  It  ii  wine  to  oUI  to  mind  pMt  «iuojinont,  166.  Uq  not  dislraai 
jOMiwrif  b7  dweUiiif  va  pMt  mttowi,  nor  give  w%y  to  dnpondeoc^  of  tfa« 
famv,  IS7,  166.  Neitfaor  be  too  Mngnini;  in  your  bopes,  IM.  Afflicttoo*  come 
u  *  mttur  of  neceMlljr,  lAl.  Oulwurd  tuffitring*  do  not  re«oh  our  nobler  put, 
the  minil.  Ifl2.  Dnilli  t>ot  «  real,  ultiituite  evil,  16S.  The  wi*e  nun  may  look 
down  on  tliini^  temble  ta  the  rnlgar,  164.  Guilt  prodncM  ivmorve,  10&.  A 
dear  oonacience  a  rich  poMCMion,  1&&.  life  *boiiU  b«  fkiU  of  jojr,  106.  Tbat  it 
!•  Dot  to  eome  !■  their  own  fault,  1B7. 


OF  SOPERSTITION,  OR  INDISCREET  DEVOTIOK. 
Bt  Wiluam  Baxtbm,  Qavr. 


I 


Ignorance  r*«peoting  Owl  mny  iMd  mther  to  ftlheum  or  Bupentition,  166.  Atfadam 
and  ■npmlllhin  nunparvil,  108,  H  trq.  Albeism  Irada  to  Indiflbrenc*.  inper- 
•thlon  tn  terror,  16tt.  Supentition  Ini^Mi  into  the  mind  a  oouXaqI  alarm  and 
dread,  170.  Saj>entltion  alJawa  of  no  eacape  from  fear,  it  penniCa  no  hope,  \TL 
It  perrerta  th«  moral  *cn«o,  179,  174.  The  atfaeiit  may  be  Avtfbl  and  impatient '. 
the  aupentiiloTu  man  cIiu-ijm  all  hb  raiiftwtntiea  and  trouble*  to  Ovd,  176.  la 
full  of  unreaumalile  apprehensiooa,  170.  CanvcrtA  lolembic  evili  into  htai  onee, 
177.  MiainlcrpraU  tlie  ctiurMr  of  natotv.  ITT.  la  afMd  of  tliinga  tlut  will  not 
hnrt  liim,  177.  Allowi  hlmielf  no  eiOoyment.  178.  Bntn-tntns  dishooonUe 
thongliU  of  God,  180;  and  Ibua  b  muratly  wrong,  181.  He  BAcretly  bafea  Uod, 
and  woold  hare  ito  God,  ISl.  Supcntlilon  affbrdi  an  apology  for  aUieiam,  IB2 
Supentition  of  the  Gaiilii,  !^^itanf,  and  CTarlhaginians;  thej  oflbrcdbiimanawv 
riflcea,  182, 188.    In  aroidiog  auperttiUon  do  not  fall  Into  atfa«lam,  184. 


THE  APOFHTHEOMS  OR  REUARKABLE   SATIKQa  OP  KINGS  AXli 
GREAT  COMMANDBRS,  186-2S0. 

Bt  B.  Hiktok,  ov  WiTwar  jv  OxroKOBBisB. 


RULES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OP  HEALTH. 
Bt  MATTnBW  Pootc,  D.D.,  or  NoiTnAKt-rov. 

Ifilnidiictiai).  2&I.  Tbe  handa  la  be  keptalwajra  warm.  2A2.  AccuiIodi  jroaivali 
In  health  to  the  food  prop<>r  In  •ic1tn««»,  253.  Avi>id  all  exc«M  in  eating  atkd 
drinking,  «apeci&llx  at  f^u,  'HA.  Ik  prepared  to  excuae  }-oiirm-ll  if  mriled  to 
drink  to  vxcrM.  266.  Partake  of  a0re«abl«  food  ami  drink,  when  oeedfbl ;  other* 
wiM  iMt,  266.  Lean  to  tho  aide  of  moderation  and  abatinonc*.  rather  than  tb« 
gnlifkalion  of  appetite.  257.  InCenipenuice  ii  aa  destructiTe  of  pimaure  aa  of 
heallh.  368.  Sldcnaaa  may  \»  nvoi'led  by  liie  iwe  of  a  moderate  diet,  SU,  A 
loznrioiia  cotliM  of  \it\v%  add*  to  tbe  force  of  other  coii*m  of  dlaeaae,  990  Be 
•ipKfa]]/  careful  of  wbat  you  do,  when  ihrentem-d  witli  llliiees,  2&\.  When  the 
body  ia  out  of  order,  things  lliat  iir«  otlttirwise  pleasant  become  dtegiuting,  262. 
Extreme  CArdViloHi  Id  out  diet  ahouid  b«  tTotded,  263.  Uiaturbed  ilnp  and 
dislmMioK  dreams  ihow  a  diaeaaed  state  of  body,  3G4.    Avoid  thing*  which  hare 
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promd  nUMM  of  dbense  ta  oiben,  2M,  3S6.  ItoAding  or  Bpaakiog  «lood  Is  ta> » 
acliokr  coaducivQ  to  health,  2ti6.  Y«i  thU  miHl  not  b«  ctrrtod  to  txctM,  S67. 
Tba  cold  bath  not  to  b«  lued  after  extfciie ;  um  tlie  wBrn  UUi,  20ft.  Um  wild 
fcod  eaotliKitlj  and  sparing!/ ;  light  food  more  fVveljr,  SBS.  Drink  wine  dilated 
with  waiM.  or  wu«r  aimply.  2fiV,  'iiO.  AA«r  iupp«r,  there  tbouhl  be  a  coDiidcr- 
able  ioleml,  la  be  uccupMnI  with  guntlu  vxvrvise  either  of  bud/  or  mitid,  271, 
272.  SaAm*  Aom  Rtutlonj  ur  sxceu  aliould  oot  attempt  to  rcliere  themwlTei 
bj  pb/iJc  but  b/  ab«luieao0, 27S.  Do  ool  bat  wh«n  tliere  i«  do  Deed,  274.  Idle- 
IWM  ie  not  ooDdovive  to  health,  276.  Aflsr  kovutv  lahur,  allow  the  twd/  to  reat, 
ITM)  from  pleaniR),  '216.  A  loan  ■bouid  well  itud/  tua  own  case,  and  know  what 
he  can  bear,  277.  The  bod/  and  the  auod  miut  deal  careful]/  with  each  other, 
218.  STA. 

BOW  A  UA3X  MAY  RKCEtVE  ADTANTAGE  AND  FBOFIT  FBO&t  HIS 

ENEMIES. 

8t  JOIIF   Rjt.KTCLIFR,  FcLLOW  OF  KlXo'S   COLLBOB  tM  CuiBBItMB. 

lU'WUl  alwa/i  to  be  expected,  280.  It  ii  not  enough  that  our  enemiea  do  tu  do 
bann.  281.  We  ma/  not  be  able  to  change  bad  mea  tato  good  meo.  382.  But  il 
b  poaaihle  to  derive  guo<l  eren  fWim  bad  men,  H&S.  An  enein/.  In  onler  to  dia- 
cover  oiu"  fattinm,  carefhUy  w«tc)i««  all  our  moT«cneiita  and  ailUr*,  288.  Z«ani 
fron  ihii  lu  be  WOT/  and  cin.'unupecl,  'JSi.  Lenm  to  be  dboreet  and  saber,  and 
to  give  offence  in  nubud/,  2d&.  Live  above  reproach,  '^86,  287.  When  censured 
Bad  lecuaed,  exunloe  if  there  be  jut  cause  for  it,  288.  Be  wlllljig  to  bear 
lite  trath  even  from  the  Upa  of  enemiea,  2S9.  If  aocoaed  uqjustl/,  avoid  even  the 
BppeBimoce  of  the  auppoaed  wrong.  290.  Have  yon  given  any  owaaioti  for  the 
blae  Kcautioo'f  2UI.  Leeni  to  kwp  tlie  tttuKue  in  aubjeclioo.  2&&  Be  taagmui- 
imoui  and  kind  to  /oar  enemy,  293.  Indulge  no  malignant  paaaioo,  7SH.  Enw 
not  your  eocm/'a  lucceaa,  297. 


CONSOLATION  TO  APOLLONIUB. 

Bt  HATTnsw  HoBOAH,  A.U.,  or  St.  Johx'8  Collbob  m  Ozvoio. 

Tbe  eoo  of  ApoUoniai  had  died,  2W-  Apathy  aod  Bzoeaalve  grief  are  alike  iinoBl* 
bibI  and  improper,  300.  Avoid  Imih  of  ilieeB  axireniei,  SOO.  Uiilntorrupted 
happinete  b  not  to  be  expected,  302.  Every  tiling  ia  auhject  to  diange,  80S, 
EtQ  ie  to  be  expected.  804,  SO^.  Korrow  will  not  remove  ■niTcring,  806,  807. 
Otben  are  In  tmable  be«ldc«  oiirtclmt.  SOU.  Why  abould  death  beconiidered 
ao  great  an  «*il  ?  806.  Deatli  it  but  Ui«  debl  of  ualure,  SOU.  Death  is  inevlublv, 
and  tlte  termtnAiion  of  all  human  calamity,  810.  I)<vth  is  the  brother  of  sleep, 
811  I>«at)i  diTosi*  utt  of  the  body,  and  thus  IVees  us  fh>m  great  evil,  812  Tbe 
gods  liave  often  aenl  death  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  piety ;  lllnatrated  by 
tlie  cases  of  Uiton  and  tncohis,  of  Agnmedea  and  Trophoniiis,  of  Pindar  and 
Eathyoona,  818,  814.  Even  if  death  be  the  extiiictiot]  of  our  being,  it  is  oo  evil, 
and  why,  315.  Even  uutimvly  duulli  may  shield  from  eril,  817.  Um  Inng  life, 
but  virtuous.  Ia  desirable,  817, 318.  Sormw  for  tiie  dead  may  proceed  ttom  selfisb 
oonsideratiooa.  3Id.  Does  the  mourner  intend  to  cheriah  grief  as  lonR  as  he 
Ureal  120.  Excessive  grief  is  unmuily,  321.  An  untimely  death  diflers  not 
aoch  from  that  which  Is  timely,  822.     It  nuiy  be  desirable,  828,  324.    Exceisiva 
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grief  b  tmm»oi»l)lo.  82&.  The  tUte  of  th«  d««d  U  batt«r  iHna  thai  oT  the 
Liring,  320-  Tti«  «vU  Id  the  worid  fkr  Hi.-MH]a  the  k<^i  ^^-  ^<<'  i>  ■  io*ni  •<>«* 
to  l)B  r^mllvd,  827-  6om«  people  «ro  queniloiii  ud  uw  never  Ife  Mllcfied,  829. 
Death  U  fixed  hy  ikw,  881.  !.>)«  »  ihort,  and  ahotild  not  b«  wut«d  in  uiwvatUtig 
•urrcw,  3^2.  D«r)v*  ootnfbrl  trom  the  exauplv  o(  ihoM  kIio  luve  bgnw  itaaj 
death  of  lltpir  tuoa  bravely,  883,  dSft.  Provid«ni»  wiwly  di*po«H,  886.  Tot 
•on  died  ■!  the  heu  time  for  him,  BAli.  Hn  it  now  nu[nb«r«<l  wilb  lbs  UhI,  SM.^ 
The  cwiuliuion ;  a  touching  appetl  to  ApolloDiua,  880. 

CONCERNLVO  TItE  \1KTUES  OF  WOMEN. 

Bi  Isaac  CuAURCr,  ov  tub  Collmk  or  1'btuciass,  London. 

It  It  right  to  praiM  rlrtuout  woiueii,  340.  Virtne  in  quo  aad  wonum  U  tb«  Mine, 
840;  oven  u  the  poetic  axt  in  man  aiid  kviiiau  1j  iIil-  taiu^;,  841.  Tlivrv  luaj 
be  Teriely,  yet  unitr,  Ml.  Virtue  of  ilie  Trojan  wuiiLcn  after  landing  in  Itttly, 
842.  Of  Uie  l*buuiaii  woiueu  iu  the  wAr  with  t)ie  Theeaalian*,  843.  Of  llie 
wumeo  of  Cliioi,  844.  Of  the  Argivo  wunivii  and  Uiigir  ru(iulM  uf  llw  Spartan 
may,  846.  Of  the  Fvraian  women,  347.  Of  the  Celtic  women,  S47.  Of  the 
Heliaa  women,  848.  Of  the  Tyrrli«oe  wooien,  349.  Of  the  Lyciau  •ruuivn, 
Sol.  Of  the  women  of  ttalmanliui  in  i^iwio,  862.  Of  the  maideiis  of  Miletiu, 
bent  on  lelf-munJer,  ani]  hitw  tJil*  waa  prevented,  864.  Of  tl>t  maida  of  Cioe, 
S&4.  Of  t)te  women  of  PtiucU  OurUig  tli«  Satnd  War,  8U>.  Of  tb«  Romu 
Lucretia,  \'aloria,  und  Cloelia,  3;>Mt67.  Uf  Hivca  end  IklegiaU),  and  otlier  womea 
of  £U*,  duriitK  Che  l^-ranny  of  Ariatotimm,  &&7-^3.  Of  l^aria  and  oilier  women 
of  Myiu,  ai  Mili-ius.  8U3.  Sttl.  Of  rotyvrila  in  Uiv  war  belwetn  Naxoa  and 
Miletua,  3til-''itjt>.  Of  I..amp>Aue,  SfiQ.  Of  AretapliiU,  and  how  ahe  delireved 
Cyreou  fmiii  t^  numy,  St>7-37L  Of  Comma  the  Gaiatian,  872.  Uf  Stratofuoa  of 
Oalniia,  373.  Of  Chiomnra  of  Gaintla.  874.  Of  tlto  women  of  F^rgainu,  874. 
Uf  Tiinoclea  at  the  imking  of  Titebea,  S7fi.  Of  Kryxo  of  Cy rene,  878-  Of 
Xenucrita  of  Ctuoae,  380.    Of  Fytliea  the  Lydian  and  hia  wife,  881 

OF    HEARING. 

Bt  TnoHAi  Hot,  Fbllow  or  St.  Jobr'b  Collbob  in  Ozroao 

latioAiction.  addreeaed  to  Nicaader.  a  young  man,  441.  Itemnrka  on  hearing  Ir. 
gtmrel,  442.  Of  the  spnse  of  hearing,  a>  an  inlut  uf  thought  and  feeling,  442. 
A  guard  to  be  placed  over  it,  443.  Huw  to  liiwr  wiUi  beu«l)t.  443.  faulU  lo  fa« 
avoided,  411.  In  iieantig  a  diftcoume,  hear  with  altvnlion  lo  tlie  cloae,  446. 
Oaard  again*!  enry  aiKl  ill-naiurc,  445. 44A.  Hear  with  calmneaa  and  candor,  446. 
Endeavor  to  reap  advantage  from  tlie  speaker's  fault*.  447.  Yield  not  to  undue 
admimllun,  448.  F.xumiiie  tlie  arguraeni  of  the  tipeakcr  apart  ftoni  hit  etprea 
■loo,  440  Separate  the  luhetance  of  a  diseounw  tVum  iti  acceasoriea,  450,  461. 
lalcrrapt  not  tli«  apcikor  with  trifling  <iueitlonB.  462.  PropoM  no  Unpenitteot 
quMiions,  4M.  Wait  lilt  the  proper  time  for  uking,  468.  Withhold  not  praiae 
whco  It  ii  doe,  464.  Tet  beitow  not  inurdinaie  praite,  466.  SomtlhlDg  worthy 
of  praiee  may  be  foond  in  every  diacourae,  450.  The  hearer  owes  a  doiy  lo  the 
iprilfrr  nn  ton  ihnn  ihii  ipcekvr  to  the  hearer,  467.  Be  not  titdiMrriminate  in 
yottr  pr^aee,  468-  Bear  admonition  In  u  proper  Iplrit,  469.  If  you  find  diffl- 
colttea  In  the  leolurer'a  iDstructJoti*.  atk  lum  to  explain,  460,  461.  Cooduding 
Uborution.  462,  46&. 
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OF   LARGE    ACQUAINTANCE:    OR,    AN    K8SAY     TO     PROVE    THB 
FOLLY    OF    SEKKINQ    MaMT    fUIKNOS. 

Bt  W.  O. 

True  fHeodiliip  ft  tiling  of  rare  occurrence,  -IM.  In  the  mfIj  i]iii«i,  ftionds  went  id 
pain,  Ojtilw  tni  ft  \»A«t.  &c  ,  4l>6.  Trae  frlendihip  otnool  eubrftoo  a  multi- 
toite,  486.  If  we  tiave  nameroua  BcqtulntHion,  Iben  ■bosld  be  ooe  eininenilj 
A  fiiead,  460.  The  rcquioitca  to  a  irue  IHeotkhlp,  467.  The  difficulty-  of  Oodiog 
A  UiM  triend.  467.  Be  not  luuty  la  ii«uiDg  friends,  406.  Admlc  nooo  to  your 
ooolldeiuw  witboDt  \aog  and  thorough  tiul,  408.  Aa  true  IViendship  oementa  two 
bmta  into  oo«,  ao  a  largo  acqu*iouiM:«  divide*  and  dlatracu  th«  heart,  40tf.  W« 
caaoot  di»cbarg<  ilia  obligation!  of  friead»hip  to  a  niullitude,  470  ;  llivrefora  do 
not  aliempl  it,  471.  Jutning  one'a  spir  intimately'  to  another  inrolvm  one  io  hla 
calamitiet,  472.  Real  &-i«ti>)iilLip  idwajr*  ha*  its  origin  in  llk«n«aa,  eren  in  brutei, 
^72.  Thvre  ma»t  bv  a  lubviautial  oauneu,  473-  Tlivteforo  it  la  iivxt  to  a  ntlr 
•cle  to  find  a  eonilant  and  aure  friend,  474. 


COKCEBNIN'O   THE  FORTUNE    OR  VIRTUE  OP  ALEXANDER  TU>. 

GREAT. 

Bt  Jobk  Pntun,  Qkht. 

Did  he  reoeire  hie  empire  aa  the  gift  of  Fortune  1  'By  no  meant,  476.  It  waa  ae 
qidrod  at  the  eipeoio  of  uiaay  aicTani  wuuiiJa.  474,  M>7;  of  nuuif  lionliliipa  and 
much  daring,  477  ;  u  the  Itaite  of  hla  training  under  Arliiollc,  478.  He  waa 
faiotielf  a  great  philosopher,  470.  lie  wa«  the  ffreat  dvilixer  of  Anb,  480.  Ho 
raaliaed  tho  dr«Aiiia  of  philoaophvn  by  making  the  world  liia  oouutr^,  4dL 
TJolting  the  Greeks  and  tlte  barbarians,  ifi'2-  (jalning  the  affection  of  th«  Taa- 
quiahed,  483.  Aiming  to  establish  onivenal  brotherhood,  4ii.  Hi*  philoaoplij 
u  exhibited  in  hla  recorded  agings,  485-489.  Hi*  f^-ncrtiu*  cunduct,  490.  Hia 
patronaga  of  leam«d  men,  4ifl.  So  different  from  oilier  monarch*.  492.  Ili)  mi^- 
naoimil]',  4tMi.  Such  a  nan  owee  little  lo  Forlntw,  496,  Contrasted  witli  Sar- 
daoapttlua.  4^7.  Hia  greatness  as  st-vn  in  tli«  oonfiuion  which  followed  hia  death, 
493-  Fortune  cannot  nuka  an  Alexander,  49t).  Bit  sillj  Imitators  atteat  hia 
grratnesM,  MI.  Uia  self  guvomment,  bO'2.  The  i'eraian  em|Hre  was  oTerlhrowu, 
sot  b;  Fortune,  but  hy  the  auperior  genius  and  virtue  of  Alexander,  603.  Alex- 
amitt  ow«d  nothing  to  Fonun*.  Ii06.  His  wiadotn,  his  prowess,  liia  manjr 
wounds,  his  oiwalanuy  and  energy,  procured  his  great  aucccHS,  007-61 1.  Com- 
pared  with  tlie  ableat  men  of  intiquity,  lie  ii  superior  to  alt,  612,  618.  His  daring 
eoarmge.  great  dangers,  utd  mu-raUoiu  Mcape,  wliile  bMlegiog  ■  towa  of  Uie 
OxjrdracM,  &t3-&lft. 
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A  DISCOtJESE   TOUCHING   THE   TRAlNDiO   OF   CHIL- 

DEEN. 

1.  The  course  wbich  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  training 
of  free-ljom  children,  and  the  means  whereby  their  man- 
ners may  be  rendered  virtuous,  will,  with  the  reader's  leave, 
be  the  subject  of  our  present  disquisition. 

2.  In  the  management  of  which,  perhaps  it  maybe  ex- 
pedient to  take  our  riae  from  their  very  procreation.  I 
would  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  advise  those  who  desire 
to  become  the  [mrents  of  famous  and  eminent  children,  that 
they  keep  not  company  with  all  women  that  they  light  on ; 
I  mean  such  as  haiJots.  or  concubines.  For  such  children 
as  arc  blemished  in  their  birth,  either  by  the  father's  or 
the  mother's  side,  are  liable  to  be  pursued,  as  long  as  they 
live,  with  the  indelible  infamy  of  their  base  extraction,  as 
that  which  offers  a  ready  occasion  to  all  that  desire  to  take 
hold  of  it  of  reproaching  and  disgracing  them  therewith. 
So  that  it  was  a  wise  speech  of  the  poet  who  said, — 

HixTortuueon  thiil  tkmiljr's  eolAiled, 
Wtaote  Mpuiktion  in  it*  fotmder  fkUed.* 

Wherefore,  since  to  be  well  bom  gives  men  a  good  stock 
of  confidence,  the  consideration  hereof  ought  to  be  of  no 
small  value  to  such  as  desire  to  leave  behind  tlieoi  a  law- 
ful issue.    For  the  spirits  of  men  who  are  alloyed  and 

*  Eurip.  Herculei  Fureiu,  1261 
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counterfeit  in  tbeir  birth  are  naturally  enfeebled  and  de- 
based ;  as  rightly  said  the  poet  again,  — 

A  bold  wid  duing  iplrit  l»  often  dauDled, 

Wb«n  with  tbe  guilt  ofptreaU'  crim«i  'tit  hiantad.* 

So,  on  the  contrat7,  a  certain  loftiness  and  natural  gal- 
lantry of  spirit  is  wont  to  fill  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
born  of  illustrious  parents.  Of  which  Diophantus,  the 
yoting  son  of  Themistocles,  is  a  notable  instance ;  for  he  19 
reported  to  have  made  his  boast  often  and  in  many  compa- 
nies, that  whatsoever  pleased  hira  pleased  also  all  Athens: 
for  whatever  he  liked,  his  mother  liked ;  and  wliatever  his 
mother  liked,  Themistocles  liked  ;  and  whatever  Themisto- 
cles liked,  all  the  Athenians  Uked.  Wherefore  it  was 
gallantly  done  of  the  Lacedaemonian  States,  when  they 
laid  a  round  fine  on  their  king  Archidamus  for  marrying 
a  little  woman,  giving  this  reason  for  tlieir  so  doing :  that 
he  meant  to  beget  for  them  not  kings,  but  kinglings. 

3.  The  advice  which  I  am,  in  the  next  place,  about  to 
gi%'e,  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  what  Imth  been  given  by  those 
who  have  undcrtiiken  this  ai^ument  before  me.  You  will 
ask  me  what  is  that  'i  It  is  this :  that  no  man  keep  com- 
pany with  his  wife  for  issue's  sake  but  when  he  Is  sober, 
having  drunk  either  no  wine,  or  at  least  not  such  a  quan- 
tity as  to  distemper  him ;  for  they  usually  prove  wine- 
bibbers  and  drunkards,  whose  parents  begot  them  when 
they  were  drunk.  Wherefore  Diogenes  said  to  a  stripling 
somewhat  crack-bramed  and  hulf-witted :  Surely,  young 
man,  thy  father  begot  thee  when  he  was  drunk.  Let  this 
sufhce  to  be  spoken  concerning  the  procreation  of  children : 
and  let  us  pass  thence  to  their  education. 

4.  And  here,  to  speak  summarily,  what  we  ar&-wont  to 
say  of  arts  and  sciences  may  be  said  also  concerning  virtue : 
that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  three  things  requisite  to  the 

•  Earip.  Hippol.  424. 
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completing  thereof  in  practice,  —  which  are  nnture,  reason, 
and  nse.  Now  by  reason  here  I  would  be  understood  to 
mean  leaiTiing ;  and  by  use,  exercise.  Now  the  principles 
come  from  instruction,  the  practice  comes  from  exercise, 
and  perfection  from  uU  three  combined.  And  accordingly 
as  either  of  the  three  is  deficient,  virtue  must  needs  be 
defective.  For  if  nature  be  not  improved  by  instruction,  it 
is  blind ;  if  instruction  be  not  assisted  by  nature,  it  is 
maimed  ;  and  if  exorcise  fail  of  the  assistance  of  both,  it  is 
imperfect  as  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  And  as  in  hus- 
bandrj'  it  is  first  requisite  that  the  soil  be  fertile,  next  that 
the  husbandman  be  skilful,  and  lastly  that  the  seed  he 
BOWS  be  good;  so  here  nature  resembles  the  soil,  the  in- 
Btructor  of  youth  the  husbandman,  and  the  rational  princi- 
ples and  precepts  which  are  taught,  the  seed.  And  T 
would  peremptorily  iiflirm  that  all  these  met  and  jointly 
conspired  to  the  completing  of  the  soids  of  those  univer- 
Bally  celebrated  men,  Pythagoras.  Socrates,  and  Plato, 
'tx^ther  with  all  others  whose  eminent  worth  hath  gotten 
them  immortal  glory.  And  hnppy  is  that  man  certainly, 
and  well-beloved  of  the  Gods,  on  whom  by  the  bounty  of 
any  of  them  all  these  are  conferred. 

And  yet  if  any  one  thinks  that  those  in  whom  Nature 
hath  not  thoroughly  done  her  part  may  not  in  some  measure 
make  up  her  defects,  if  they  be  so  happy  as  to  light  upon 
good  teaching,  and  withal  apply  their  own  industry  towards 
the  attainment  of  virtue,  he  is  to  know  that  he  is  very 
much,  miy,  altogether,  mistaken.  For  aa  a  good  natural 
capacity  may  be  impaired  by  slothfulness,  so  didl  and 
heavy  natural  parts  may  be  improved  by  instniction ;  and 
whereas  negligent  students  arrive  not  at  the  capacity  of 
understanding  the  most  easy  things,  those  who  arc  industri- 
ous conquer  the  greatest  diffictdties.  And  many  instances 
we  may  obser\'e,  that  give  us  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  mighty  force  and  successful  efficacy  of  labor  and  indus- 
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try.  For  water  continually  dropping  will  wear  hard  rocTci 
hollow ;  yea,  iron  and  brass  are  worn  out  with  constant 
handling.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  reduce  the  felloes  of 
a  cart-wheel  to  their  former  straightncss,  when  once  they 
have  been  bent  by  force ;  yea,  it  is  above  the  power  of 
force  to  straighten  the  bended  staves  sornetimes  used  by 
actors  upon  the  stage.  So  far  is  that  which  labor  effects, 
though  against  nature,  more  potent  than  what  is  produced 
according  to  it.  Yea,  have  we  not  many  millions  of  in- 
stances more  which  e\*idence  the  force  of  industry  ?  Let 
us  see  in  some  few  that  follow.  A  man's  ground  is  of  itself 
good  ;  yet,  if  it  be  unmanured,  it  will  contract  barrenness ; 
and  the  better  it  was  naturally,  so  much  the  more  is  it 
mined  by  carelessness,  if  it  be  ill-husbanded.  On  the 
other  side,  let  a  man's  ground  be  more  than  ordinarily 
rough  and  rugged ;  yet  experience  tells  us  that,  if  it  be 
well  manured,  it  will  be  quickly  made  capable  of  bearing 
excellent  fruit.  Yea,  what  sort  of  tree  is  there  which  will 
nott  if  neglected,  grow  crooked  and  unfruitful ;  and  what 
but  will,  if  rightly  ordered,  prove  fruitful  and  bi-ing  its 
fruit  to  raaturit)'  I  What  strength  of  body  is  there  which 
will  not  lose  its  vigor  and  fall  to  decay  by  laziness,  nice 
usage,  and  debauchery  T  And,  on  the  contrary,  where  is 
the  man  of  never  so  crazy  a  natural  constitution,  who  can- 
not render  himself  far  more  robust,  if  he  will  only  give 
himself  to  exercises  of  activity  and  strength  ?  What  horse 
well  managed  from  a  colt  proves  not  easily  governable  by 
the  rider?  And  where  is  there  one  to  be  found  which,  if 
not  broken  betimes,  proves  not  stiff-necked  and  unmanage- 
able! Yea,  why  need  we  wonder  at  any  thing  else  when 
we  see  the  wildest  beasts  made  tame  and  brought  to  hand 
by  industry?  And  lastly,  aa  to  men  themselves,  that 
Thossalian  answered  not  amiss,  who,  being  asked  which 
of  his  countr)'men  were  the  meekest,  replied :  Those  that 
have  received  their  dischai^e  from  the  wars. 
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But  what  need  of  multiplying  more  words  in  this  matter. 
when  even  the  notion  of  tlie  word  ySos  in  the  Greek  lan- 
ingc  imports  continuance,  and  he  that  should  call  momi 
virtues  customary  vii-tues  would  seem  to  speak  not  incon- 
gniouslyl  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  discourse, 
therefore,  with  the  addition  of  one  only  instince.  Lycurgns, 
the  Lacedaemouian  lawgiver,  once  took  two  whelps  of  the 

k<aroe  Utter,  and  ordered  them  to  be  bred  in  a  quite  different 

'tnanner;  whereby  the  one  became  dainty  and  ravenous, 
and  the  other  of  a  good  scent  and  skilled  in  hunting  ;  which. 
done,  a  while  after  he  took  occasion  thence  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  discourse  in  this  manner:  Of 
freat  weight  in  the  attainment  of  virtue,  fellow-citizens, 

frare  habits,  instruction,  precepts,  and  indeed  the  whole  man- 
ner of  life,  —  as  I  will  presently  let  you  see  by  example. 
And,  withal,  he  ordered  the  producing  those  two  whelps 
into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  where  also  there  were  set  down 
before  them  a  plate  and  a  live  hare.  Whereupon,  as  they 
had  been  bred,  the  one  presently  flies  upon  the  hai*e,  and  the 
other  as  greedily  runs  to  tlie  plate.  And  while  the  people 
were  musing,  not  pei-fertly  apprehending  what  he  meant 
by  producing  those  whelps  thus,  he  added  :  These  whelps 
were  both  of  one  litter,  but  differently  bred  ;  the  one,  you 
see,  has  turned  out  «.  greedy  cnr,  and  the  other  a  good 
hound.  And  this  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken  concerning 
custom  and  different  ways  of  living. 

5.  The  next  thing  that  falls  under  our  consideration  is 
the  nursing  of  children,  which,  in  my  judgment,  the 
mothers  should  do  themselves,  giving  their  own  breasts  to 
those  they  huve  borne.  For  this  office  will  certainly  be 
performed  with  more  tenderness  and  carefulness  by  natu- 
ral mothers,  who  will  love  their  children  intimately,  as 
the  saying  is,  from  their  tender  nails.*     Whereas,  both 

,  vet  and  dry  nurses,  who  are  hired,  love  only  for  their  pay. 
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ajqd  arc  affected  to  their  work  as  ordinarily  those  that  ore 
substituted  and  deputed  ia  the  place  of  others  are.  Yea, 
even  Natiire  seems  to  have  assigned  the  suckling  and  nurs- 
ing of  the  issue  to  those  that  bear  thera ;  for  which  cause  she 
hath  bestowed  upon  every  liWng  creature  tliat  brings  forth 
younjE^.  milk  to  nourish  them  withal.  And,  in  conformity 
thereto.  Providence  liath  iilso  wisely  ordered  that  women 
shonIdhavetwobrca8ta,thntRo,ifany  of  them  should  happen 
to  bear  twins,  they  might  have  two  several  springs  of  nour- 
ishment ready  for  them.  Though,  if  they  had  not  that 
funiiturc.  raothci's  would  still  be  more  kind  and  loving  to 
their  own  children.  And  that  not  without  reason  ;  for  con- 
stant feeding  together  is  a  great  means  to  heighten  the 
affection  mutually  betwixt  any  persons.  Yea,  even  beasts, 
when  they  are  separated  from  those  that  have  grazed  with 
them,  do  in  their  way  show  a  longing  for  the  absent. 
Wherefore,  as  I  have  said,  mothera  themselves  should  strive 
to  the  utmost  to  nurse  their  own  children.  But  if  they 
find  it  impossible  to  do  it  themselves,  either  because  of 
bodily  weakness  (and  such  a  case  may  full  out),  or  because 
they  are  apt  to  be  quickly  with  child  ag.ain,  then  are  they 
to  chose  the  honestest  nurses  they  can  get,  and  not  to 
take  whomsoever  they  have  offered  ihcm.  And  the  first 
thing  to  be  looked  after  in  this  choice  is,  that  the  nurses  be 
bred  after  tl>e  Greek  fashion,  For  as  it  is  needful  that  the 
membera  of  children  be  shaped  aright  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom.  that  they  may  not  afterwards  prove  crooked  and  dis- 
torted, so  it  is  no  less  expedient  that  their  manners  be  well 
fashioned  from  the  very  beginning.  For  childliood  is  a 
tender  thing,  and  easily  wrought  into  any  shape.  Yea, 
and  the  very  sonls  of  children  readily  receive  the  impres- 
sions of  those  things  that  are  dropped  into  thera  while  they 
are  yet  but  sofl ;  but  when  they  grow  older,  they  will,  as  all 
hard  things  are,  be  more  difficult  to  be  wrought  upon.  And 
as  Bof^  wax  is  apt  to  take  the  stamp  of  the  seal,  so  are  the 
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minda  of  children  to  receive  the  instructions  imprinted  on 
them  at  that  age.  Whence,  also,  it  seems  to  me  p;ood  advice 
■which  divine  Plato  gives  to  nurses,  not  to  tell  all  sorts  of 
common  tales  to  cliildren  in  infancy,  leat  therehy  their 
tniiids  should  chance  to  he  filled  with  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions.*  The  like  good  counsel  Phocylides,  the  poet,  seema 
to  give  in  this  verse  of  his;  — 

If  we'd  luir«  virMnui  chiMnn.  «re  shoutd  chooM 
Tli«ir  tciulereil  a^  good  priociplet  to  Infuat. 

6.  Nor  are  we  to  omit  taking  due  care,  in  the  first  place, 
that  those  children  who  are  appointed  to  attend  upon  such 
young  nurslings,  and  to  be  bred  with  them  for  play-fellows, 
be  well-mannered,  and  next  that  they  speak  plain,  natural 
Greek ;  lest,  being  constantly  used  to  converse  with  persons 
of  a  barbarous  language  and  evil  manners,  they  receive 
corrupt  tinctures  from  them.  For  it  is  a  true  proverb,  that 
if  you  live  with  a  lame  man,  you  will  learu  to  halt. 

7.  Next,  when  a  child  is  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  be 
put  under  the  care  of  pedagogues,  great  care  is  to  be  used 
that  we  be  not  deceived  in  tliem,  and  so  commit  our  chil- 
dren to  slaves  or  barbarians  or  cheating  fellows.  For  it  is 
a  course  never  enough  to  be  laughed  at  which  many  men 
nowadays  take  in  this  affair ;  for  if  any  nf  their  servants 
be  better  than  the  rest,  they  dispose  some  of  them  to  follow 
husbandry,  some  to  navigation,  some  to  mcrchundise,  some 
to  be  stewards  in  their  houses,  and  some,  lastly,  to  put 
out  theu'  money  to  use  for  tliem.  But  if  they  find  any 
slave  that  is  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton,  and  unfit  for  any  other 
business,  to  him  they  assign  the  government  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  whereas,  a  good  pedagogue  ought  to  be  such  a  one  in 
his  disposition  as  Phoenix,  tutor  to  Achilles,  was. 

And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  that  which  is  a  greater 
matter,  and  of  more  concern  than  any  that  I  have  said. 

•  Sn  riMo,  B«iiab.  U.  p.  S77  a 
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We  are  to  look  afler  such  masters  for  our  children  as  are 
blameless  in  their  lives,  not  ju&tly  reprovable  for  their  man- 
ners, and  of  the  best  experience  in  teaching.  For  the  very 
spring  and  root  of  honesty  and  virtue  lies  in  the  felitnty  of 
lighting  on  good  education.  And  m  husbandmen  are  wont 
to  set  forks  to  prop  up  feeble  plants,  so  do  honest  school- 
masters prop  up  youth  by  careful  instructions  and  admoni- 
tions, tliiit  they  may  didy  bring  forth  the  buds  of  good 
manners.  But  there  are  certain  fathers  nowadays  who 
deserve  that  men  should  spit  on  them  in  contempt,  who, 
before  making  any  proof  of  those  to  whom  they  design  to 
commit  the  leaching  of  their  children,  either  through  un* 
acquaintance,  or,  as  it  sometimes  falls  out,  through  unskil- 
fulness,  intrust  them  to  men  of  no  good  reputation,  or,  it 
may  be,  such  as  arc  branded  with  infamy.  Although  they 
are  not  altogether  so  ridiculous,  if  they  offend  herein 
through  unskil fulness ;  but  it  is  a  thing  most  extremely 
absurd,  when,  as  oftentimes  it  happens,  though  they  know 
and  arc  told  beforehand,  by  those  who  understand  better 
than  themselves,  both  of  the  inability  and  rascality  of  cer- 
tain schoolmasters,  they  nevertheless  commit  the  charge 
of  their  cliildren  to  them,  sometimes  overcome  by  their 
fair  and  flattering  speeches,  and  sometimes  prevailed  on 
to  gratify  friends  who  entreat  them.  This  is  an  error  of 
like  nature  with  that  of  the  sick  man,  who,  to  please  hia 
friends,  forbears  to  send  for  the  physician  that  might  save 
his  life  by  his  skill,  and  employs  a  mountebank  that  quick- 
ly dispatehcth  him  out  of  the  world ;  or  of  him  who 
refuses  a  skilful  shipmaster,  and  then,  at  his  friend's  en- 
treaty, commits  the  caie  of  his  vessel  to  one  that  is  therein 
much  his  inferior.  In  the  name  of  Jupiter  and  all  the  Gods, 
tell  me  how  can  that  man  deserve  the  name  of  a  father, 
who  is  more  concerned  to  gratify  others  in  their  requests, 
than  to  have  his  children  well  educated  t  Or,  is  not 
that  rather  fitly  appHcable  to  this  case,  which  Socrates, 
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that  ancient  philosopher,  was  wont  to  say,  —  that,  if  he 
could  get  up  to  the  highest  place  in  the  city,  he  would  lift 
up  his  voice  and  make  this  proclamation  thence:  "  What 
mean  you,  fcUow-citizens,  that  you  thus  tiun  every  stone  to 
scrape  wealth  together,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your 
children,  to  whom,  one  day,  you  must  relinquish  it  all!"  — 
to  which  I  would  add  this,  that  such  parents  do  Hke  him 
that  is  solicitous  about  his  shoe,  but  neglects  the  foot  that 
is  to  wear  it.  And  yet  many  fathers  there  are,  who  so 
love  their  money  and  hate  their  children,  that,  lest  it  should 
cost  them  more  than  they  arc  willing  to  spare  to  hli'e  a 
good  schoolmaster  for  them,  they  rather  choose  such  per- 
sons to  instruct  their  children  as  are  of  no  worth  ;  thereby 
beating  down  the  market,  that  they  may  purchase  ignoranco 
cheap.  It  was,  therefore,  a  witty  and  handsome  jeer 
which  Aristippus  bestowed  on  a  sottish  father,  who  asked 
him  what  he  would  take  to  teach  his  child.  He  answered, 
A  thousand  drachms.  Whereupon  the  other  cried  out: 
O  Hercules,  what  a  price  you  ask !  for  I  can  buy  a  slave 
at  that  rate.  Do  so,  then,  said  the  philosopher,  and 
thou  shall  have  two  slaves  instead  of  one,  —  thy  son  for 
one,  and  him  thou  buyest  for  anotlier.  Lastly,  how 
absurd  it  Is,  when  thou  accustomest  thy  children  to  take 
their  food  with  their  right  hands,  and  chidest  them  if  they 
receive  it  with  their  left,  yet  thou  takest  no  care  at  all  that 
the  principles  that  are  infused  into  them  be  right  and 
regular. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  what  ordinarily  Is  like  to  befall 
such  prodigious  parents,  when  they  have  had  their  sons  ill 
nursed  and  worse  taught.  For  when  such  sons  arc  arrived 
at  man's  estate,  and,  through  contempt  of  a  sound  and 
orderly  way  of  living,  precipitate  themselves  into  all  man- 
ner of  disorderly  and  servile  pleasures,  then  will  those 
parents  dearly  repent  of  their  own  neglect  of  their  chil- 
dren's education,  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend  it ;  and  vex 
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themselves,  even  to  distraction,  at  their  vicious  courses. 
For  then  do  some  of  those  children  acquaint  themselves 
with  flatterers  and  parasites,  a  sort  of  infaniotis  and  execra- 
ble persons,  the  vciy  posts  that  con-upt  and  ruin  young 
men ;  others  maintain  mistresses  and  harlots,  insolent  and 
extravagant ;  others  waste  their  substince :  others,  again, 
come  to  shipwreck  on  gaming  and  i-cvclling.  And  some 
venture  ou  still  more  audacious  crimes,  committing  adul- 
tery and  joining  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  being  ready 
to  purchase  one  bout  of  debauched  pleasure  at  the  price 
of  their  lives.  If  now  they  had  but  conversed  with  some 
philosopher,  they  would  never  have  enslaved  themselves 
to  such  courses  as  these  ;  though  possibly  they  might  have 
learned  at  least  to  put  in  practice  the  precept  of  Diogenes, 
delivered  by  him  indeed  in  rude  language,  but  yet  contain- 
ing, as  to  the  scope  of  it,  a  great  tiuth,  when  he  ad^nsed 
a  young  man  to  goto  tlie  public  stews,  that  he  might  then 
inform  himself,  by  experience,  how  things  of  greatest  vnlne 
and  things  of  no  value  at  all  were  there  of  equal  worth. 

8,  In  brief  therefore  I  say  (and  what  I  say  may  justly 
challenge  the  repute  of  an  oracle  rather  than  of  advice), 
that  the  one  chief  thing  in  this  matter  —  which  com 
priseth  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  —  is  good 
education  and  regular  instruction  ;  and  that  these  two  aiford 
great  help  and  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  \irtue 
and  felicity.  For  all  other  gnod  things  are  but  human  and 
of  small  value,  such  as  will  hardly  recompense  the  industry 
required  to  the  getting  of  them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  desirable 
thing  to  be  well  descended :  but  the  glory  belongs  to  our 
aucestora.  Riches  are  valuable  ;  but  tliey  are  the  goods  of 
Fortune,  who  frequently  takes  thera  from  those  that  have' 
them,  and  carries  them  to  those  that  never  so  much  as 
hoped  for  them.  Yea,  tiie  greater  they  are,  the  fairer 
mark  are  they  for  those  to  aim  at  who  design  to  make  our 
bags  their  prize  ;  I  mean  evil  servants  and  accusers.     But 
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the  ureigbticst  cousideratiou  of  all  is,  tliat  riches  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  men.  Glory  is 
a  Ihinjj  deserving  respect,  but  unstable ;  beauty  is  a  prize 
that  men  fight  to  obtain,  but,  when  obtained,  it  is  of  little 
continuance  ;  health  is  a  precious  enjoyment,  but  easily  im- 
paired: strength  is  a  thing  desirable,  but  apt  to  be  the 
prey  of  diseases  and  old  age.  And,  in  general,  let  any  man 
who  values  himself  upon  strength  of  body  know  that  he 
makes  a  great  mistake ;  for  what  indeed  is  any  proportion 
of  human  strength,  if  compared  to  that  of  other  animals, 
such  as  elephants  and  bulls  and  lions  1  But  learning  alone, 
of  all  things  in  our  possession,  is  immortal  and  divine.  And 
two  things  there  are  that  are  most  peculiar  to  human 
nature,  reason  and  speech  ;  of  which  two,  reason  is  the 
master  of  speech,  and  speech  is  the  servant  of  reason,  im- 
pregnable against  all  assaults  of  fortune,  not  to  be  taken 
away  by  false  accusation,  nor  impaired  by  sickness,  nor 
enfeebled  by  old  age.  For  reason  alone  grows  youthful 
by  age ;  and  time,  which  decays  all  other  things,  iacreaseth 
knowledge  in  us  in  our  dec-aying  years.  Yea,  war  itself, 
which  like  a  winter  torrent  bears  down  all  other  things 
before  it  and  carries  them  away  with  it,  leaves  learning 
alone  behind.  Whence  the  answer  seems  to  me  very  re- 
markable, which  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  gave  to 
Demetrius,  who,  when  he  levelled  that  city  to  the  ground 
and  made  all  the  citizens  bondmen,  asked  Stilpo  whether 
he  had  lost  any  thing.  Nothing,  s;iid  he,  for  war  caunot 
plunder  virtue.  To  this  saying  that  of  Socrates  also  is  very 
agreeable ;  who,  when  Gorgias  (as  I  take  it)  asked  him 
what  his  o])iniou  was  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  whether 
he  judged  him  happy,  returned  answer,  that  be  could  not 
tell  what  to  think  of  him,  because  he  knew  not  how  he  was 
furnished  with  virtue  and  learning,  —  as  judging  human 
felicity  to  consist  in  tliose  endowments,  and  not  in  tliose 
which  are  subject  to  fortune. 
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9.  Moreover,  as  it  is  my  advice  to  parents  ttiat  tbey  make 
the  breeding  up  of  their  children  to  learmng  the  chiefest 
of  their  care,  so  I  here  add,  that  the  learning  they  ought 
to  train  them  up  unto  should  be  sound  and  wholesome,  and 
snch  as  is  most  remote  from  those  trifles  which  suit  the 
[K>pular  humor.  For  to  please  the  many  is  to  displease 
the  wise.  To  this  saying  of  mine  that  of  Euripides  him- 
self bears  witness :  — 

I'm  bettor  skillod  to  truat  a  fow,  mj  pven, 

Than  in  a  cmwd  lo  tickle  Tulgar  enn  ; 

TboHgh  otliers  hare  the  luck  on't.  wh»Q  they  iMibbU 

Must  to  ttit  nUv,  tticu  luoil  tu  ptciuv  lIhd  nbUe.* 

Besides,  I  find  by  my  own  obsei-vation,  that  those  persons 
who  make  it  their  business  to  speak  so  as  to  deserve  the 
favor  and  approbation  of  the  scum  of  the  people,  ordinarily 
live  at  a  suitable  rate,  voluptuously  and  in  temperately. 
And  there  is  reason  for  it.  For  they  who  have  no  regard 
to  what  is  honest,  so  they  may  make  provision  for  other 
men's  pleasures,  will  surely  not  be  very  propeuse  to  prefer 
what  is  right  and  wholesome  before  that  which  gratifies 
their  own  inordinate  pleasures  and  luxurious  inclinations, 
and  to  quit  that  which  humors  them  for  that  which  restrains 
them. 

If  any  one  ask  what  the  next  thing  is  wherein  I  would 
have  children  instructed,  and  to  what  further  good  qualities 
I  would  have  them  iuured,  I  answer,  that  I  think  it  advisa- 
ble that  they  neither  speak  nor  do  any  thing  rashly ;  for, 
according  to  the  proverb,  the  best  things  are  the  roost 
diflUcult.  But  cxtcmporaiy  discourses  are  full  of  much 
ordinary  and  loose  stuif,  nor  do  such  speakers  well  know 
where  to  begin  or  where  to  make  an  end.  .\nd  besides 
other  faults  which  those  who  speak  suddenly  are  com- 
monly guilty  of,  they  are  commonly  liable  to  this  great 
one,  that  they  multiply  words  without  measure  :  whereas, 

•  Enrip.  Utppol.  986. 
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premeditation  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  enlai^e  his  dia- 
course  beyond  a  due  proportion.  To  thu}  purpose  it  is 
reported  of  Pericles,  that,  being  often  called  upon  by 
the  people  to  speak,  he  would  not,  because  (as  he  said) 
he  was  unprepared.  And  Demosthenes  also,  who  imi- 
tated him  in  the  managery  of  public  affairs,  when  the 
Athenians  urged  him  to  give  his  counsel,  refused  it  ^rith 
this  answer :  I  have  not  yet  prepared  myself.  Though  it 
may  be  that  this  story  is  a  mere  fiction,  brought  down  to 
us  by  uncertain  tradition,  without  any  credible  author. 
But  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Midias,  clearly  sets 
forth  the  usefulness  of  premeditation.  For  there  he  says : 
"  I  confess,  O  ye  Athenians !  that  I  carac  hither  provided  to 
speak :  and  I  will  by  no  means  deny  that  I  have  spent  my 
utmost  study  npon  the  composing  this  oration.  For  it  had 
been  a  pitiful  omission  in  me,  if,  having  suffered  and  still 
suffering  such  things,  I  should  have  neglected  that  which 
in  this  cause  was  to  be  spoken  by  me."*  But  here  I 
would  not  be  understood  altogether  to  condemn  all  readi- 
ness to  discourse  extempore,  nor  yet  to  allow  the  use  of  it 
upon  such  occasions  as  do  not  require  it ;  but  we  arc  to 
use  it  oiUy  as  we  do  physic.  Still,  before  a  person  arrives 
at  complete  manhood,  I  would  not  permit  him  to  speak 
npon  any  sudden  incident  occasion :  though,  after  he  has 
attained  a  radicated  facultj-  of  speaking,  he  may  allow  him- 
self a  greater  liberty,  as  opportunity  Is  offered.  For  as  they 
who  have  been  a  long  time  in  chains,  when  they  are  at  last 
set  at  liberty,  are  unable  to  walk,  on  account  of  their  former 
continual  restraint,  and  arc  vcit  apt  to  trip,  so  they  who 
have  been  used  to  a  fettered  way  of  speaking  a  great  while, 
if  upon  any  occasion  they  be  enforced  to  speak  on  a  sudden, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  express  themselves  without  some 
tokens  of  their  former  confinement.  But  to  permit  those 
that  are  yet  children  to  speak  extemporally  is  to  give  them 

•  D«mMth.  In  Mid.  p.  676,  IS. 
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occasion  for  extremely  idle  talk.  A  wretched  painter,  they 
say,  showing  Apelles  a  pictm-e,  told  him  withal  that  he  had 
taken  a  very  little  time  to  paint  it  If  thou  hadst  not  told 
me  80,  said  Apelles,  I  see  caiiae  enough  to  believe  it  was  a 
hasty  draught ;  but  I  wonder  that  in  that  space  of  time 
thou  hast  not  painted  many  more  such  pictures. 

I  advise  therefore  (for  I  return  now  to  the  subject  that  I 
have  digressed  from)  the  shunning  and  avoiding,  not  merely 
of  a  starched,  theatrical,  and  over-tragical  form  of  speaking, 
but  also  of  that  which  is  too  low  and  mean.  For  that 
which  is  too  swelling  is  not  fit  for  the  managery  of  public 
affairs  ;  and  tliat,  on  the  other  side,  which  is  too  thin  is  verj^ 
inapt  to  work  any  notable  impression  upon  the  hearers* 
For  as  it  is  not  only  requisite  that  a  man's  body  be  healthy, 
but  also  that  it  be  of  a  firm  constitution,  so  ought  a  dis- 
course to  be  not  only  sound,  but  nervous  also.  For  though 
such  as  is  composed  cautiously  may  be  commended,  yet 
that  is  all  it  can  arrive  at ;  whereas  that  which  huth  some 
adventui"ous  passages  in  it  is  admired  also.  And  my  opinion 
is  the  same  concerning  the  affections  of  the  speaker's  mind. 
For  he  must  be  neither  of  a  too  confident  nor  of  a  too 
mean  and  dejected  spirit ;  for  tlie  one  is  apt  to  lead  to 
impudence,  the  other  to  servility' ;  and  much  of  the  orator's 
art,  as  well  as  great  circumspection,  is  required  to  direct  his 
course  skilfully  betwixt  the  two. 

And  now  (whilst  1  am  handling  this  point  concerning  the 
instiuction  of  children)  I  will  also  give  yon  my  judgment 
concerning  the  frame  of  a  discourse ;  which  is  this,  that  to 
compose  it  in  all  parts  uniformly  not  only  is  a  great  argu- 
ment of  a  defect  in  learning,  but  also  is  apt,  I  think,  to 
nauseate  the  auditory  when  it  is  practised ;  and  in  no  case 
can  it  give  lasting  pleasure.  For  to  sing  the  same  time,  as 
the  sa^-iug  is,  is  in  every  thing  cloying  and  offensive  ;  but 
men  are  generally  pleased  with  variety^  as  in  speeches  and 
pageants,  so  in  all  other  entertainments. 
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1 0.  "Wherefore,  though  we  ought  not  to  permit  on  mgea- 
uous  child  eatircly  to  neglect  any  of  the  common  sorts  of 
learning,  so  far  as  they  may  be  gotten  by  lectures  or  from 
public  shows ;  yet  I  would  have  him  to  salute  these  only  as 
in  his  passage,  taking  a  bare  taste  of  each  of  them  (fleeing 
no  man  can  possibly  attain  to  perfection  in  all),  and  to  give 
philosophy  the  pre-eminence  of  them  all.  I  can  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  an  example.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  sail  round 
and  visit  many  cities,  but  it  is  profitable  to  fix  our  dwelling 
in  the  best.  Witty  also  was  the  saying  of  Bias,  the  philos- 
opher, that,  as  the  wooei*3  of  Penelope,  when  they  could  not 
have  their  desire  of  the  mistress,  contented  themselves  to 
have  to  do  with  her  maids,  so  commonly  those  students  who 
arc  not  capable  of  uudci'stauding  philosophy  waste  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  those  sciences  that  are  of  no  value. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  we  ought  to  make  phllosopliy  the 
chief  of  all  our  Icanung.  For  though,  in  order  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body,  tlie  industry  of  men  hath  found  out  two 
arts,  —  medicine,  which  assists  to  the  recovery  of  lost  health 
and  gyinnastics,  which  help  us  to  attain  a  sound  constitu- 
tion,—  yet  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  distempers  and 
diseases  of  the  mind,  and  tliat  is  philosophy.  For  by  the 
advice  and  assistance  thereof  it  is  that  wo  come  to  under- 

ind  what  is  honest,  and  what  dishonest ;  what  is  just,  and 

^hat  unjust;  in  a  wonl,  what  we  are  to  seek,  and  what  to 

avoid.     We  learn  by  it  how  we  are  to  demean  ourselves 

towards  the  Gods,  towards  our  parents,  our  elders,  the  laws, 

strangers,  governors,  friends,  wives,  children,  and  servants. 

That  is,  we  are  to  worship  the  Gods,  to  honor  our  parents, 

to  reverence  our  elders,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  to  obey 

our  governors,  to  love  our  friends,  to  use  sobriety  towards 

our  wives,  to  be  affectionate  to  otir  children,  and  not  to  treat 

our  servants  insolently ;  and  (which  is  the  chiofest  lesson  of 

all)  not  to  be  overjoyed  in  prosperity  nor  too  much  dejected 

in  adversity :  not  to  be  dissolute  in  our  pleasures,  nor  in  our 
TOL.  I.  a 
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anger  to  be  transported  with  brutish  rage  and  fury.  These 
things  I  account  the  principal  advantages  which  we  gain  by 
])bitosophy.  For  to  use  prosperity  generously  is  tlic  piirt  of 
a  man ;  to  manage  it  so  as  to  decline  envy,  of  a  well  governed 
man ;  to  master  our  pleasures  by  reason  is  the  property  of 
wise  men  ;  and  to  moderate  anger  is  the  attainment  only  of 
extraordinary  men.  But  those  of  all  men  I  count  most  com- 
plete, who  know  how  to  mix  and  temper  the  managery 
of  civil  aifnirs  with  philosopliy ;  seeing  they  are  thereby 
masters  of  two  of  the  greatest  good  things  that  are,  —  a  life 
of  public  usefiUuess  as  statesmen,  and  a  life  of  calm  tran- 
quillity as  students  of  philosophy.  For,  whereas  there  are 
three  sorts  of  lives,  —  the  life  of  action,  the  life  of  contem- 
plation, and  the  life  of  pleasure,  —  the  man  who  is  utterly 
abandoned  and  a  slave  to  pleasure  is  brutish  and  mean- 
Bpirited ;  he  that  spends  his  time  in  contemplation  without 
action  is  an  unproiiluble  mau  ;  and  be  tliat  hves  in  action 
and  is  destitute  of  philosophy  is  a  rustical  man,  and  commits 
many  absurdities.  Wherefore  we  are  to  apply  our  utmost 
endeavor  to  enable  ourselves  for  both  ;  that  is,  to  manage 
public  employments,  and  withal,  at  convenient  seasons,  to 
give  ouvselves  to  philosophical  studies.  Such  statesmen 
were  Pericles  and  Archytas  the  Tarentine ;  such  were  Dion 
the  Syr.icu8an  and  Kpaniinondas  the  TUeban,  both  of  whom 
were  of  Plato's  familiar  acquaintance. 

I  think  it  not  necessary  to  spend  many  more  words  about 
this  point,  the  instmction  of  childix;n  in  learning.  Only  it 
may  be  profitable  at  least,  or  even  necessary,  not  to  omit 
procuring  for  them  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  but  to 
make  such  a  collection  of  them  as  husbandmen  are  wont  to 
do  of  all  needful  tools.  For  of  the  same  nature  is  the  use 
of  books  to  scholars,  as  being  the  tools  and  instruments  of  < 
learning,  and  withal  enabling  them  to  derive  knowledge 
from  its  proper  fountams. 

11.  In  the  next  place,  the  exercise  of  the  body  must  not 
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be  neglected  ;  but  children  must  be  eent  to  schools  of  g)'m- 
nastics,  where  they  may  have  sufficient  employmeQl  thut 
way  also.  This  will  conduce  partly  to  a  more  handsomo 
carnage,  and  partly  to  the  improvement  of  their  strength. 
For  the  foundatiou  of  a  vigorous  old  ago  is  a  good  coustitu- 
tion  of  the  body  in  childhood.  Wherefore,  as  it  is  expe- 
dient to  proride  those  tilings  in  fair  weathor  which  may 
be  useful  to  the  mariners  in  a  storm,  so  is  it  to  keep  good 
order  and  govern  ourselves  by  rules  of  temperance  in  youth, 
as  the  best  provision  we  can  lay  in  for  age.  Yet  must  they 
husband  their  sti'ength,  so  as  not  to  become  dried  up  (as  it 
were)  and  destitute  of  strength  to  follow  their  studies. 
For,  according  to  Plato,  sleep  and  weariness  arc  enemies  to 
the  arts.* 

But  why  do  1  stand  so  long  on  these  things  t  I  hasten  to 
speak  of  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  even 
beyond  iill  that  has  beeu  spoken  of ;  namely,  I  would  have 
boys  tniiaed  for  the  contests  of  wars  by  practice  in  the 
throwing  of  darts,  shooting  of  arrows,  and  bunting  of  wild 
beasts.  For  we  must  remember  in  war  the  goods  of  the 
conquered  are  proposed  as  rewards  to  the  conquerors.  But 
war  does  not  agree  with  a  delicate  habit  of  body,  used  only 
to  the  shade  ;  for  even  one  lean  soldier  that  hath  been  used 
to  military  exercises  shall  overthrow  whole  troops  of  mei'e 
wrestlers  who  kuow  nothing  of  war.  But,  somebody  may 
say,  whilst  you  profess  to  give  precepts  for  the  education 
of  all  free-bom  children,  why  do  you  carry  the  matter  so  as 
to  seem  only  to  accommodate  those  precepts  to  the  rich,  and 
neglect  to  suit  them  also  to  the  childi"cn  of  poor  men  and 
jtlebeians  ?  To  which  objection  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to 
reply.  For  it  is  my  desire  that  all  children  whatsoever  may 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  education  alike  ;  but  if  yet  any 
persons,  by  reason  of  tlie  narrowness  of  theii*  estates,  cau- 
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not  make  use  of  my  precepts,  let  them  not  blame  me  that 
give  them,  but  Fortune,  which  disableth  them  from  making 
the  advnutagc  by  them  they  otherwise  might.  Though 
even  poor  men  must  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to  give  their 
children  the  best  educulioii ;  or,  if  they  cannot,  they  must 
bestow  upon  them  the  best  that  their  abilities  will  reach. 
Thtis  much  I  thought  fit  here  to  insert  in  the  body  of  my 
discourse,  that  I  might  the  better  be  enabled  to  annex  what 
I  have  yet  to  add  concerning  the  right  truining  of  children. 

12.  I  say  now,  that  children  are  to  be  won  to  follow 
liberal  studies  by  exhortations  and  rational  motives,  and 
on  no  account  to  be  forced  thereto  by  whipping  or  any 
other  contumelious  puni^sbments.  I  will  not  urge  that  such 
usage  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  slaves  than  to  ingenu- 
ous children ;  and  even  slaves,  when  thus  handled,  are  dulled 
and  discouraged  from  the  performance  of  their  tasks,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  smart  of  tlieir  stripes,  and  partly  because 
of  the  disgi'acc  thereby  inflicted.  But  praise  and  reproof 
are  more  effectual  upon  free-born  children  than  any  snch 
disgraceful  handling ;  the  former  to  incite  them  to  wliat  is 
good,  and  the  latter  to  restrain  them  from  that  which  is  evil. 
But  we  must  use  reprehensions  and  commendations  alter- 
nately, and  of  various  kinds  according  to  the  occasion ;  so 
that  when  they  grow  petulant,  they  may  be  shamed  by  rep- 
rehension, and  again,  when  they  better  deserve  it,  they  may 
be  encouraged  by  commendations.  Wherein  we  ought  to 
imitate  nurses,  who,  when  they  have  made  their  infants  cry, 
stop  their  mouths  with  the  nipple  to  quiet  them  again.  It 
is  also  useful  not  to  give  thena  such  large  commendations  as 
to  puff  them  up  with  pride ;  for  this  is  the  ready  way  to  fill 
them  with  a  vain  conceit  of  themselves,  and  to  enfeeble 
their  minds. 

13.  Moreover,  I  have  seen  some  parents  whose  too  much 
love  to  their  children  hath  occasioned,  in  truth,  their  not 
lo\nng  them  at  all.     I  will  give  light  to  this  assertion  by  an 
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example  to  those  who  ask  what  it  means.  It  is  this :  while 
they  are  orer-hast}'  to  advance  their  children  in  all  sorts  of 
learnings  bcyoud  their  equals,  they  set  them  too  hard  and 
laborious  tasks,  whereby  they  fall  under  discouragement; 
and  this,  with  other  inconveniences  accompanying  it,  caus- 
eth  them  in  the  issue  to  be  ill  affected  to  learning  itself. 
For  as  plimta  by  moderate  watering  are  nourished,  but  with 
over-much  moisture  are  glutted,  so  is  the  spiiit  improved  by 
modei-ate  labors,  but  overwhelmed  by  such  as  are  excessive. 
"Wc  ought  therefore  to  give  children  some  time  to  take 
breath  from  thek  constant  labors,  considering  that  all  human 
life  is  di\idcd  betwixt  business  and  relaxation.  To  which 
purpose  it  is  that  %ve  are  inclined  by  nature  not  only  to  wake, 
but  tu  sleep  also  ;  that  as  wc  have  sometimes  wars,  so  like* 
wise  at  other  times  peace ;  as  some  foul,  so  other  fair  days ; 
and,  as  we  have  seasons  of  important  business,  so  also  the 
vacation  times  of  festivals.  And,  to  contract  all  in  a  word, 
rest  is  the  sauce  of  labor.  Nor  is  it  thus  in  living  creatures 
only,  but  in  things  inaniraite  too.  For  even  in  bows  and 
harps,  we  loosen  their  stiings.  that  we  may  bend  and  wind 
them  up  again.  Yea,  it  is  universally  seen  that,  as  the  body 
is  maintained  by  repletion  and  evacuation,  so  is  the  mind  by 
employment  and  relaxation. 

Those  parents,  moreover,  are  to  be  blamed  who,  when 
they  hare  committed  their  sons  to  the  care  of  pedagogues 
or  schoolmastei-s,  never  see  or  hear  them  perform  their 
tasks;  wlierein  they  fail  much  of  their  duty.  For  they 
ought,  ever  and  anon,  after  the  intermission  of  some  days, 
to  make  trial  of  their  children's  proficiency ;  and  not  in- 
trust their  hopes  of  them  to  the  discretion  of  a  hireling. 
For  even  that  sort  of  men  will  take  more  care  of  the 
children,  when  they  know  that  they  are  regularly  to  be 
called  to  account.  And  here  the  saying  of  the  king's 
groora  is  very  applicable,  that  nothing  made  the  horse 
so  fat  as  the  king's  eye. 
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But  we  must  most  of  all  exercise  and  keep  in  constant 
ploymcnt  the  memory  of  children ;  for  that  is,  as  it  werej 
the  storehouse  of  all  learning.  Wherefore  the  mytholo-] 
gists  have  made  Mnemosyne,  or  Memory,  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  plainly  intimating  thereby  that  nothing  doth  so 
beget  or  nourish  learning  as  memory.  Wherefore  we  must 
employ  it  to  both  those  purposes,  whether  the  children  be 
naturally  apt  or  backward  to  remember.  For  so  shall  we 
both  strengthen  it  in  those  to  whom  Natiire  in  this  respect 
hath  been  bountiful,  and  supply  that  to  others  wherein  she 
hath  been  deficient.  And  as  the  former  sort  of  boys 
thereby  come  to  excel  otlieis,  so  will  the  latter  sort  ex< 
themselves.    For  that  of  Uesiod  was  well  said,  — 

Oft  li(tl«  add  to  little,  and  tl>e  account 
Will  awell ;  heapl  aloais  llins  produce  a  moiiot.  * 

Neither,  therefore,  let  the  parents  be  ignorant  of 
that  the  exercising  of  memory  in  the  schools  doth  not 
only  give  the  greatest  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of 
learning,  but  also  to  all  the  actious  of  life.  For  the  remem- 
brance of  things  past  affords  us  examples  in  our  cousidts 
about  things  to  come. 

14.  Children  ought  to  be  made  to  abstain  from  speaking 
filthily,  seeing,  as  Democritus  said,  woi-ds  are  but  tha 
shadows  of  actions.  They  are,  moreover,  to  be  instructed 
to  be  affable  and  courteous  in  di8com*3e.  For  as  churlish 
manners  are  always  detestable,  so  children  may  bo  kept 
from  being  odious  in  convereatiou,  if  they  will  not  be 
pertinaciously  bent  to  maintain  all  they  say  in  dispute. 
For  it  is  of  use  to  a  man  to  understand  not  only  how  to 
overcome,  but  also  how  to  give  ground  when  to  conquer 
would  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  For  there  is  such  a  thing 
sometimes  as  a  Cadmeau  victorj- ;  which  the  wise  Euripidei 
nttcsteth,  when  he  saith,  — 
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Where  tiro  diieoane,  if  the  one'i  uiger  riae, 
Thft  Duii  who  lets  the  contett  Ml  \»  wIm,  * 

Add  we  now  to  these  things  some  others  of  which  chil- 
dren ought  to  have  no  less,  yea,  rather  greater  care  ;  to  wit, 
that  they  avoid  luxurious  living,  bridle  their  tonjri»cs,  sub- 
due iuiger,  and  refrain  their  hands.  Of  how  great  moment 
each  of  these  connsels  is,  I  now  come  to  inquire ;  and  we 
may  best  judge  of  them  by  examjdes.  To  begin  with  the 
last :  some  men  there  have  been,  who,  by  opening  their 
hands  to  take  what  they  ought  not,  have  lost  all  the  honor 
they  got  in  the  former  part  of  tlieir  lives.  So  Gylippua 
the  Lacedaemonian,!  for  uusewing  the  public  money-bags, 
was  condemned  to  banishment  from  Spurta.  And  to  be  able 
also  to  subdue  anger  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  Such  a 
one  was  Socrates ;  for  when  a  hectoring  and  debauched 
young  man  rudely  kicked  him,  so  that  those  in  his  com- 
pany, being  sorely  offended,  were  ready  to  nm  after  him 
and  call  him  to  account  for  it,  What,  said  he  to  them» 
if  an  nss  had  kicked  me,  would  you  think  it  handsomely 
done  to  kick  him  again  ?  And  yet  the  young  man  himself 
escaped  not  unpunished;  for  wheu  all  persons  reproached 
him  for  so  unworthy  an  act,  and  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  ^axTi^tifi,  or  the  kicker,  he  hanged  himself.  The  same 
Socrates,  —  when  ^Vristophanes,  publishing  his  play  which 
he  called  the  Clouds,  therein  threw  all  sorts  of  the  foulest 
reproaches  upon  htm,  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  pres- 


"  From  Om  ProlMUaus  of  Earipidea,  Fihk-  f>^- 

t  Tlio  tlory  'a  related  by  our  author  kt  iaxfge.  in  th«  Life  of  T'Tnncter.  It  U  thli : 
J.yauider  Beat  by  Gylippoa  to  Uic  Kpliori,  or  chief  tun ijU Irate*  uf  Spwrta,  &  irmt 
Him  of  moiUT*,  lenled  np  in  ba^.  Gj'lippus  unrawa  t)i«  Itags  ai  the  iMtiam.  sih] 
Uk«f  what  be  thinka  fit  out  of  ««c]i  bag,  nntl  f^wa  1)10111  up  afrain  :  but  waa  dia- 
eovcred,  P^rtl^  by  tlio  num  wlik-li  were  put  in  llm  iMjft  by  LYaanJir,  lucoiiuniDg 
tlte  miDfl  In  each  bair;  imd  partly  hy  hia  own  aervant,  wlio,  when  tlie  niagiatnUea 
were  toUcitoaa  to  6imI  wbat  Naa  b«ieoin«  of  tlie  morey  that  nraa  waotiDg,  told  tliem 
jeatinfttjr  thatthvra  wcrv  a  |;r«al  manj'  owla  umler  tlie  Ul«a  at  liU  luajicr'a  Iwum 
(ftir  th«  nioiM/  had  th*t  bird,  a«  the  badge  of  Atbeiu,  where  it  waj  coined.  Ramped 
m  U) ;  wbitber  Ifaer  wol.  *n<l  fottod  it. 
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ent  at  the  acting  of  it,  repeated  to  hira  what  was  there 
eaid  in  the  same  comical  manner,  asking  him  withal, 
Does  not  this  offend  you,  Socrates?  —  replied:  Not  at  all, 
for  I  can  as  well  bear  with  a  fool  in  a  play  as  at  a  great 
feast.  And  something  of  the  stimc  nature  is  reported  to 
have  been  done  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  Plato. 
Archytaa,  when,  upon  his  return  from  the  war,  wherein  he 
had  been  a  general,  he  was  informed  that  his  land  had 
been  impaired  by  his  builiff's  negligence,  sent  for  him,  and 
Baid  only  thus  to  him  wlien  he  came:  If  I  were  not  very 
angry  with  thee,  I  would  severely  correct  thee.  And 
Plato,  being  offended  with  a  gluttonous  and  debauched 
sen'ant,  called  to  him  Spcusippus,  his  sister's  son,  and  said 
unto  him :  Go  betit  thou  tliis  fellow  i  for  I  am  too  much 
offended  with  him  to  do  it  myself. 

These  things,  you  will  perhaps  say,  are  very  difficult  to 
be  imitated.  I  confess  it ;  but  yet  we  must  endeavor  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  by  setting  such  examples  before  us, 
to  repress  the  extravagancy  of  our  immoderate,  furious 
anger.  For  neither  are  we  able  to  rival  the  experience  or 
virtue  of  such  men  in  many  other  matters ;  but  we  do, 
nevertheless,  as  sacred  interpretcz*3  of  divine  mysteries  and 
priests  of  wisdom,  strive  to  follow  these  examples,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  enrich  ourselves  with  what  we  can  nibble  from 
them. 

And  as  to  the  bridling  of  the  tongue,  concerning  which 
also  I  am  obliged  to  speak,  if  any  man  think  it  a  small 
matter  or  of  mean  concernment,  he  is  much  mistaken. 
For  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom  to  be  silent  when  occasion  re- 
quires, and  better  than  to  speak,  though  never  so  well. 
And,  in  my  judgment,  for  this  reason  the  ancients  insti- 
tuted mystical  rites  of  initiation  in  religion,  that,  being  in 
them  accustomed  to  silence,  we  might  thence  transfer  the 
fear  we  have  of  the  Gods  to  the  fidelity  required  in  human 
secrets.     Yea,  indeed,  experience  shows  that  no  man  ever 
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repented  of  having  T«ept  silence  ;  but  many  tUat  they  have 
not  done  so.  And  a  man  may,  when  he  will,  easily  utlcr 
what  he  hath  by  silence  concealed :  but  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  recall  what  he  hath  once  spoken.  And,  moreover, 
I  cim  remember  infinite  exarajjles  that  have  been  told  mc 
of  those  that  liavc  procured  great  damages  to  themselves 
by  intemperance  of  the  tongue  ;  one  or  two  of  which  I  will 
give,  omitting  the  rest  When  Ptolcmaeus  Philadelphus 
had  taken  his  sister  Arsintie  to  \vife,  Sotadcs  for  breaking 
an  obscene  jest  ♦upon  him  lay  languishing  in  prison  a 
great  while ;  a  punishment  which  he  deserved  for  his  un- 
seasonable babbling,  whereby  to  provoke  laughter  in  others 
he  purchased  a  long  time  of  mourning  to  himself.  Much 
after  the  same  rale,  or  rather  still  worse,  did  Theocritus  the 
Sophist  both  talk  and  suffer.  For  when  Alexander  com- 
manded the  Grecians  to  provide  him  a  purple  robe,  where- 
in, upon  his  Return  from  the  wars,  he  meant  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Gods  in  gratitude  for  his  victorious  success  against  the 
barbarians,  and  the  various  states  were  bringing  in  the 
sums  assessed  upon  them,  Theociitus  said :  I  now  see 
clearly  that  this  is  what  Homer  calls  purple  death,  which 
I  never  understood  before.  By  which  speech  he  made  the 
king  his  enemy  from  that  time  forwards.  The  same  person 
provoked  Antigonus,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  great  wrath, 
by  reproaching  him  with  his  defect,  as  having  but  one  eye. 
Thus  it  was.  Antigonus  commanded  Entropion  his  master- 
cook  (then  in  waiting)  to  go  to  this  Theocritus  and  settle 
some  accounts  with  him.  And  when  he  annomiced  his 
errand  to  Theocritus,  and  called  frequently  about  the  busi- 
ness, the  latter  said:  I  know  that  thou  hast  a  mind  to  dish 
me  up  raw  to  that  Cyclops  ;  thus  reproaching  at  once  the 
king  with  the  want  of  his  eye,  and  the  cook  with  his  em- 
ployment. To  which  Entropion  replied :  Then  thou  shalt 
lose  thv  head,  as  the  penalty  of  thy  loquacity  and  madness 
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And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  :  for  he  departed  and  ia< 
formed  the  king,  who  seat  and  put  Theocritus  to  death. 

Besides  all  these  things,  we  arc  to  accustom  children  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  to  account  it,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  matter 
of  religion  for  them  to  do  so.  For  Uing  is  a  senile  quality, 
deserving  the  hatred  of  lUI  mankind  ;  yea,  a  fault  for  which 
we  ought  not  to  forgive  our  meanest  servants. 

lo.  Thus  far  have  I  discoursed  concerning  the  good- 
breeding  of  children,  and  the  sobriety  requisite  to  that  .'^e, 
without  any  hesitation  or  douht  in  my  own  mind  concern- 
ing any  thing  that  I  have  said.  But  in  what  remains  to  be 
said,  I  am  dubious  and  divided  in  ray  own  thoughts,  which, 
as  if  they  were  laid  in  a  balance,  sometimes  incline  this, 
and  sometimes  thut  way.  I  am  therefore  loath  to  persuade 
or  dissuade  in  the  matter.  But  I  must  ventui^  to  answer 
one  question,  which  is  this :  whether  we  ought  to  admit 
those  that  make  love  to  our  sons  to  keep  them  company,  or 
whether  we  sliould  not  rather  thrust  tliera  out  of  doors,  and 
banish  them  from  their  society.  For  when  1  look  upon 
those  straightforward  parents,  of  a  harsh  and  austere  tem- 
per, who  think  it  an  outrage  not  to  be  endured  that  their 
sons  should  have  any  thing  to  say  to  lovers^  I  am  tender 
of  being  the  persuader  or  encxturager  of  such  a  practice. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  when  I  call  to  mind  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  and  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines,  and  Cebes,  with  an 
whole  troop  of  other  such  men,  who  have  approved  those 
masculine  loves,  and  still  have  brouglit  up  young  men  to 
learning,  public  employments,  and  virtuous  living,  I  am 
again  of  another  mind,  and  am  much  influenced  by  my  zeal 
to  imitate  such  great  men.  And  the  testimony  also  of 
Euripides  is  favorable  to  their  opinion,  when  he  8a)'3,  -— 

Another  lore  there  la  in  mortnis  tamti  ; 

Thtt  lore  of  juat  Mul-  chute  antl  rirtuoiu  Mill*.  * 

And  yet  I  think  it  not  improper  here  to  mention  withal 

*  From  th«  Dicl^a  of  Euripidei.  Fmg.  Hi. 
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that  8a)ing  of  Pl.ato,  spoken  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  that 
men  of  great  eminence  mnst  be  allowed  to  show  affection 
to  what  beautiful  objects  tUey  please.*  I  would  decide  then 
that  parents  are  to  keep  off  euch  as  make  beauty  the  object 
of  their  affection,  and  admit  altogether  such  as  direct  the 
love  to  the  soul;  whence  8uch  loves  are  to  be  avoided 
OS  arc  in  Thebes  and  Elb,  and  that  sort  which  in  Crete  they 
call  ravishment  {acnayftai);f  and  such  are  to  be  imitated  as 
are  in  Athens  and  Sparta. 

16.  But  in  this  matter  let  every  man  follow  his  own 
judgment.  Thus  far  have  I  discoursed  concerning  the  right 
ordering  and  decent  carriage  of  children.  I  will  now  pass 
tlicnce.  to  speak  somewhat  concerning  the  next  age,  that 
of  youth.  For  I  have  often  blamed  the  evil  custom  of 
some,  who  commit  their  boys  in  childhood  to  pedagogues 
and  teachers,  and  then  suffer  the  impetuosity  of  their  youth 
to  range  without  restraint ;  whereas  boys  of  that  age  need 
to  be  kept  nnder  a  stricter  guard  than  children.  For  who 
does  not  know  that  the  errors  of  childhood  are  small,  and 
perfectly  capable  of  being  amended  :  such  as  slighting  their 
pedagogues,  or  disobedience  to  their  teachers'  instructions. 
But  when  they  begin  to  grow  towards  maturity,  their 
offences  are  oftentimes  very  great  and  heinous ;  such  as 
gluttony,  pilfering  money  from  their  parents,  dicing,  revel- 
lings,  drunkenness,  coiuting  of  maidens,  and  defiling  of 
marriage-beds.  Wherefore  it  is  expedient  that  such  im- 
petuous heats  should  wth  great  care  be  kept  under  and 
restrained.  For  the  ripeness  of  that  age  admits  no  bounds 
in  its  pleasures,  is  skittish,  and  needs  a  curb  to  check  it; 
so  that  those  parents  who  do  not  hold  in  their  sons  with 
great  strength  about  that  time  find  to  their  surprise  that 
they  are  giving  their  ■vicious  inclinations  full  swing  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  vilest  actions.     Wherefore  it  is  a  dutj   in- 

•  S««  PUto.  Ropub.  V.  p.  468,  C 
1  See  StnbQ  X.  pp.  iHS,  *U. 
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cumbeut  upon  wise  parents,  in  that  age  especially,  to  set  a 
strict  watcli  upon  them,  and  to  keep  tliem  within  the  bounds 
of  sobriet)'  by  instructions,  thieatenings,  entreaties,  counsels, 
promises,  and  by  laying  before  thcin  examples  of  those 
men  (on  one  side)  who  by  immoderate  love  of  pleasures 
have  brought  themselves  into  great  mischief,  and  of  those 
(on  the  other)  who  by  abstinence  in  the  pursuit  of  tliera 
have  purchased  to  themselves  very  great  praise  and  glory. 
For  these  two  things  (hope  of  honor,  and  fear  of  punish* 
ment)  are,  in  a  sort,  the  first  elements  of  virtue ;  the  former 
whereof  spura  men  on  the  more  eagerly  to  the  pui*suit  of 
honest  studies,  while  the  Utter  blunts  the  edge  of  their 
incUuatious  to  vicious  courses. 

17.  And  in  sum,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  young  men 
from  the  conversation  of  debauched  persons,  lest  they  take 
infection  from  their  evil  examples.  This  Wiis  taught  by 
Pythagoras  in  certain  enigmatical  sentences,  which  I  shall 
here  relate  and  expound,  as  being  greatly  useful  to  further 
^nrtiiouR  inclinations.  Such  are  these.  Taste  not  of  fish 
that  have  black  tails ;  that  is,  converse  not  with  men  that 
are  smutted  with  vicious  qualities.  Stride  not  over  the 
beam  of  the  scales ;  wherein  he  teacheth  us  the  regard  we 
ought  to  have  for  justice,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  its  meas- 
ures. Sit  not  on  a  choenix :  wherein  he  forbids  sloth,  and 
nrquires  us  to  take  care  to  provide  ourselves  with  the  necea- 
sfiries  of  life.  Do  not  strike  hands  with  every  man  ;  he 
means  we  ought  not  to  be  over  hasty  to  make  acquaintances 
or  friendships  with  others.  Wear  not  a  tif!;ht  ring :  that 
is,  we  are  to  labor  after  a  free  and  independent  way  of 
living,  and  to  submit  to  no  fetters.  Stir  not  up  the  fire 
with  a  sword ;  signifying  tliat  we  ought  not  to  provoke  a 
man  more  when  he  is  angi^  already  (since  this  is  a  most 
unseemly  act),  but  we  should  rather  comply  with  him  while 
his  passion  is  in  its  heat  Eat  not  thy  heart ;  which  forbids 
to  afflict  our  souls,  and  waste  them  wth  vexatious  cares 
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Abstain  from  beans ;  that  is,  keep  out  of  public  offices, 
for  anciently  the  choice  of  the  officers  of  state  was  made 
by  beans.  Put  not  food  in  a  chamber-pot ;  wherein  he 
declares  that  elegant  discoui-se  ought  not  to  be  put  into  an 
impure  mind :  for  discourse  is  the  food  of  the  mind,  wliich 
is  rendered  unclean  by  the  foulness  of  the  man  who  receives 
it  When  men  are  arrived  at  the  goal,  they  should  not 
turn  back:  that  is,  those  who  are  near  the  eud  of  their 
days,  and  see  the  period  of  their  lives  approaching, 
ought  to  entertain  it  contentedly,  and  not  to  be  grieved 
at  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  —  our  children,  as  I 
have  said,  are  to  be  debarred  the  company  of  all  evil  men, 
but  especially  flatterers.  For  I  would  still  affirm  what  I 
have  often  said  in  the  presence  of  divers  fathers,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  pestilent  sort  of  men  than  these,  nor  any  that 
more  certainly  and  speedily  hurry  youth  into  precipices. 
Yea,  they  utterly  ruin  both  fathei-s  and  sous,  making  the 
old  age  of  the  one  and  the  youth  of  the  other  full  of  sorrow, 
while  they  cover  the  hook  of  their  evil  counsels  with  the  un- 
avoidable bait  of  voltiptuousncss.  Parents,  when  they  have 
good  estates  to  leave  their  children,  exhort  them  to  sobriety, 
flatterers  to  drunkenness ;  parents  exhort  to  continence, 
these  to  losci^'iousncss ;  parents  to  good  husbandry,  these 
to  prodigality  ;  parents  to  industry,  these  to  slothfulucss. 
And  they  usually  entertain  them  with  such  discourses  as 
these :  The  whole  life  of  man  is  but  a  point  of  time ;  let 
us  enjoy  it  therefore  while  it  lasts,  and  not  spend  it  to  no 
purpose.  Why  should  you  so  much  regard  the  displeasure 
of  your  father? — an  old  doting  fool,  with  one  foot  already 
in  the  grave,  and  'tis  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we 
carry  him  thither  altogether.  Ajid  some  of  them  there  are 
who  procure  young  men  foul  harlots,  yea,  prostitute  wives 
to  them  ;  and  they  even  make  a  prey  of  those  things  which 
the  careful  fathers  have  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  thcU 
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old  age.  A  cursed  tiibe !  True  firieudsUip  s  hypocrites, 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  plaia  deaUng  and  frank  speech. 
They  flatter  the  rich,  and  dcapise  the  poor ;  and  they  seduce 
the  young,  as  by  a  musical  charm.  When  tliose  who  feed 
them  begin  to  laugh,  then  they  grin  and  show  their  teeth. 
They  are  mere  counterfeits,  bastard  preteuders  to  humanity, 
living  at  the  nod  and  beck  of  tlie  rich ;  free  by  birth,  yet 
slaves  by  choice,  who  always  think  themselves  abused 
when  they  are  not  so,  because  they  are  not  supported  in 
idleness  at  others'  cost.  Wlierefore,  if  fathers  have  aay 
care  for  the  good  breeding  of  their  children,  they  onght  to 
drive  such  foul  beasts  as  these  out  of  doors.  They  ought 
also  to  keep  them  from  the  companionship  of  vicious 
school-fellows,  for  these  are  able  to  corrupt  the  most  in- 
genuous dispositions. 

18.  These  counsels  which  I  have  now  given  are  of  great 
worth  and  importance :  what  I  have  now  to  add  touches 
certain  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  to  human  nature. 
Again  therefore  I  would  not  have  fathers  of  an  over-rigid 
and  harsh  temper,  but  so  mild  as  to  forgive  some  slips  of 
youth,  remembering  that  they  themselves  were  once  young. 
But  as  physicians  are  wont  to  mix  their  bitter  medicines 
with  sweet  8)TUp8,  to  make  what  is  pleasant  a  vehicle  for 
what  is  wholesome,  so  should  fathers  temper  the  keenness 
of  their  reproofs  with  lenity.  They  may  occasionally  loosen 
the  reins,  and  allow  their  chiidieu  to  take  some  liberties 
they  are  inclined  to,  and  again,  when  it  is  fit,  manage  them 
with  H  straightcr  bridle.  But  chiefly  should  they  bear  their 
errors  without  passion,  if  it  may  be  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  be 
heated  more  than  ordinary,  they  ousrht  not  to  saffer  the 
flame  to  bum  long.  For  it  is  better  that  a  father's  anger 
be  hasty  than  severe  ;  because  the  heaviness  of  his  wrath, 
joined  with  unplacubleness,  is  no  small  argument  of  hatred 
towards  the  child.  It  is  good  also  not  to  discover  the 
notice  they  take  of  divers  faults,  and  to  transfer  to  such 
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cases  that  dimnesa  of  sight  and  hardness  of  hearing  that 
are  wont  to  accompany  oM  age ;  so  as  sometimes  not  to 
hear  what  they  hear,  nor  to  see  what  they  see,  of  their 
childreu's  miscarriages.  Wc  use  to  bear  with  some  failings 
in  our  friends,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  do  the  like  to  our 
children,  especially  when  we  sometimes  overlook  drunken* 
DesB  in  our  very  servants.  Thou  hast  at  timed  been  too 
straiR'ht-handed  to  thy  son  ;  make  him  at  other  whiles  a  larger 
allowance.  Thou  hast,  it  may  be,  been  too  angry  with 
him ;  pardon  him  the  next  fault  to  make  him  amends. 
He  hath  made  use  of  a  servaut's  wit  to  circumvent  thee  in 
something:  restrain  thy  anger.  Uc  hath  made  bold  to 
take  a  yoke  of  oxen  out  of  the  pasture,  or  he  hath  come 
home  smelling  of  his  yesterday's  drink  ;  take  no  notice  of 
it ;  and  if  of  ointments  too,  say  nothing.  For  by  this  meana 
Ihe  wild  colt  sometimes  is  made  more  tame.  Besides,  fo» 
those  who  arc  intcmpci*ate  in  their  youthful  lusts,  and  ^vill 
not  be  amended  by  reproof,  it  is  good  to  provide  wives ;  for 
marriage  is  the  strongest  bond  to  hamper  wild  youth  irithal. 
But  wc  must  take  care  that  the  wives  we  procure  for  them 
be  neither  of  too  noble  a  birth  nor  of  too  great  a  portion  to 
suit  their  cii'cumstinces ;  for  it  is  a  wise  saying,  drive  on 
your  own  track.*  Whereas  men  that  marry  women  very 
much  superior  to  ihem-ielves  are  not  so  tiuly  huijbunds  to 
their  wives,  as  they  are  unawares  made  slaves  to  their  por- 
tions. I  ^rUl  add  a  few  words  more,  and  put  an  end  to 
then  advices.  The  chiefest  thing  that  fathers  are  to  look 
to  is,  that  they  themselves  become  effectual  examples  to 
their  children,  by  doing  all  those  things  which  belong  to 
them  and  avoiding  all  vicious  practices,  that  in  their  lives, 
as  in  a  glass,  their  children  may  see  enough  to  give  them 
an  aversion  to  all  ill  words  ani  actions.  For  those  that 
chide  children  for  such  faults  as  they  themselves  fall  into 


•  Tl[i»  Myina;,  Til»>  aarA  voBriv  Cm.  Ii  attHbiilci)  to  PitUeat  or  MltyWcip  by  Ilio 
|tam  LMrtiua,  I.  4.  &.    8««  tiao  Ariitopli.  Nab.  2&,  tai  Atach.  Prom  690.    (Q.) 
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unconsciously  accuse  themselves,  under  their  cliildi-ens 
names.  And  if  they  are  altogether  vicious  in  their  own 
lives,  they  lose  the  right  of  reprehending  their  very  ser- 
vants, and  much  more  do  they  forfeit  it  towards  their  sous. 
Yea,  what  is  more  than  that,  they  make  themselves  even 
counsellors  and  instructors  to  them  in  wickedness.  For 
where  old  men  are  impudent,  there  of  necessity  must  the 
young  men  be  so  too.  Wlierefore  we  are  to  apply  our 
minds  to  all  such  practices  as  may  conduce  to  the  good 
breeding  of  our  children.  And  here  we  may  tike  example 
from  Em'ydice  of  IlierapoUs,  who,  although  she  was  an 
lUyrian,  and  so  thrice  a  burbai'iau,  yet  applied  liei-self  to 
learning  when  she  was  well  advanced  in  years,  that  she 
might  teach  her  children.  Iler  love  towards  her  children 
appears  evidently  in  this  Epigram  of  hers,  which  she  dedi- 
cated to  the  Muses ;  — 


Eurydice  to  tlie  Muiea  here  doth  nit» 
Ttiii  inoiiucueiil,  li«r  lioocrst  luv«  to  piniw; 
Wba  her  (frown  sons  tliat  the  might  tchol&n  braod, 
Tli«a  well  ia  yean,  horsclf  flnl  learned  to  road. 

And  thus  have  I  finished  the  precepts  which  I  designed 
to  give  concerning  this  subject.  But  that  they  should  all 
be  followed  by  any  one  reader  is  rather,  I  fear,  to  be  wished 
than  hoped.  And  to  follow  the  greater  part  of  tliem, 
though  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  human  nature,  yet  will 
need  a  coucurrcnce  of  more  than  ordinary  diligence  Joined 
with  good  fortune. 
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8TLLA.   FUMDANUS. 

1,  Stlla.  Those  painters,  O  Fundanua,  in  my  opinion  do 
Tery  wisely,  who  never  finish  any  piece  at  the  first  sitting, 
but  take  a  review  of  it  at  some  convenient  distance  of  time  ; 
because  the  eye,  being  relieved  for  a  time,  renews  its  power 
by  making  frequent  and  fresh  judgments,  and  becomes  able 
to  observe  mimy  small  and  critical  differences  which  con- 
tinual poring  and  familiaritj*  would  prevent  it  from  notio 
ing.  Now,  because  it  cannot  be  that  a  man  should  stand 
off  from  himself  and  interrupt  his  consciousness,  and  then 
after  some  interval  return  to  accost  himself  again  (which  is 
one  principal  reason  why  a  man  is  a  worse  judge  of  him- 
self than  of  other  men),  the  next  best  course  that  a  man 
can  take  will  be  to  inspect  his  friends  after  some  time 
of  absence,  and  also  to  offer  himself  to  their  examination, 
not  to  see  whether  he  be  grown  old  on  the  sudden,  or 
whether  the  habit  of  his  body  be  become  better  or  worse 
tlian  it  was  before,  but  that  they  may  take  notice  of  his 
manner  and  behavior,  whether  in  that  time  he  hath  mode 
any  advance  in  goodness,  or  gained  ground  of  his  vices. 
Wherefore,  being  after  two  years'  absence  returned  to 
Rome,  and  having  since  conversed  with  thee  here  again 
for  these  five  months,  1  think  it  no  great  matter  of  wonder 
tiiat  those  good  quaUties  which,  by  the  advantage  of  a 
good  natural  disposition,  von  were  formerly  possessed  of 
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have  in  this  time  received  so  considerable  an  increase. 
But  truly,  when  I  behold  how  that  vehement  and  fierj*  dis- 
position which  you  had  to  anger  J3  now  through  the  con- 
duct of  reason  become  so  gentle  and  tractable}  my  mind 
prompts  me  to  say,  with  Homer,  — 

O  wonder  I  bitw  much  gondvr  U  h«  grown !  * 

Nor  hath  this  gentleness  produced  in  thee  any  laziness 
or  irresolution ;  but,  like  cultivation  in  the  earth,  it  bath 
caused  an  evenness  and  a  profundity  very  eflFectual  unto 
fruitful  action,  instead  of  thy  former  vehcmency  and  over- 
eagemcsa.  And  therefore  it  is  evident  that  thy  former 
proneuess  to  anger  hath  not  been  withered  in  thee  by  any 
decay  of  vigor  which  age  might  have  effected,  or  spontane- 
ously ;  but  that  it  hath  been  cured  by  making  use  of  some 
mollifying  precepts. 

And  indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  I  heard  our 
friend  Eros  say  the  same  thing,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  he 
did  not  report  the  thing  as  it  was,  hut  that  out  of  mere 
good-will  he  testiiied  those  things  of  you  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  good  and  virtuous  man.  And  yet  you 
know  ho  cannot  bo  easily  induced  to  depart  from  what  he 
judges  to  be  true,  in  order  to  favor  any  man.  But  now, 
truly,  as  I  acquit  him  of  having  therein  made  any  false 
report  of  thee,  so  I  desire  thee,  being  now  at  leisure  from 
thy  journey,  to  declare  unto  us  the  means  and  (as  it  were) 
the  medicine,  by  use  whereof  thou  hast  brought  thy  mind  to 
be  thus  manageable  and  natural,  thus  gentle  and  obedient 
unto  reason. 

FuNDAScs.  But  in  the  mean  while,  O  most  kind  Sylla, 
you  had  best  beware,  lest  you  also  through  affection  and 
friendship  may  be  somewhat  careless  in  making  an  esti- 
mate of  my  affairs.  For  Eros,  having  himself  also  a  mind 
oft-times  imable  to  keep  its  ground  and  to  contain  itself 
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within  that  obedience  which  Homer  mentions,  but  subject 
to  he  exasperated  through  an  hatred  of  men's  wickedness, 
may  perhaps  think  I  am  grown  more  mild  ;  just  as  in 
music,  when  the  key  is  changed,  that  note  which  before 
was  the  base  becomes  a  higher  note  with  respect  to  oth- 
ers  which  are  now  below  it. 

Sylla.  Neither  of  these  is  so,  Fundanus ;  but,  I  pray 
yon,  gratify  ns  all  by  granting  the  request  I  made. 

2.  FoNDANis.  This  then,  O  Sylla,  is  one  of  those 
excellent  rules  given  by  Musouius  which  I  bear  in  memo- 
ry,—  that  those  who  would  be  in  sound  health  must  physic 
themselves  all  their  lives.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  reason 
cures,  like  hellebore,  by  purging  out  itself  together  with 
the  disease  it  cures,  but  by  keeping  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  so  governing  and  guarding  its  judgments.  For  the 
power  of  reason  is  not  like  drugs,  but  like  wholesome  food ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  natural  disposition,  it 
produceth  a  healthful  constitution  in  all  with  whom  it  hath 
become  familiar. 

And  as  for  those  good  exhortations  and  admonitions 
which  are  applied  to  passions  while  tliey  swell  and  are  at 
their  height,  they  work  but  slowly  and  with  small  success ; 
and  they  differ  in  nothing  from  those  strong- smelling  things, 
which  indeed  do  serve  to  put  those  that  have  the  falling 
sickness  ujion  their  legs  again  after  they  are  fallen,  but 
are  not  able  to  remove  the  disease.  For  whereas  other 
passions,  even  when  they  are  in  their  ruif  and  acme,  do  in 
some  sort  yield  and  admit  reason  into  the  soul,  which 
comes  to  help  it  from  without ;  anger  does  not,  as  Melan- 
thius  says, — 

Diiplaoe  tlie  miod,  sad  th«n  tot  ^muil  thinga ; 

mt  it  absolutely  turns  the  mind  out  of  doors,  and  bolts 
the  door  against  it ;  and,  like  those  who  bum  their  houses 
and  themselves  within  them,  it  makes  all  things  within  full 
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of  confusion,  smoke,  and  uoise,  so  that  the  soul  can  neither 
see  nor  hear  any  thing  that  might  rehevc  it.  Wherefore 
sooner  will  an  empty  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea  admit  of  a  pilot 
from  %v*ithoat,  than  a  man  tossc^d  with  anger  and  rage 
listen  to  the  advice  of  another,  unless  he  have  his  own 
reason  first  prepared  to  entertain  it. 

But  as  those  who  expect  to  be  besieged  are  wont  to 
gather  together  and  lay  in  provisions  of  such  things 
they  are  like  to  need,  not  trusting  to  hopes  of  relief 
from  without,  so  ought  it  to  be  our  special  concern  to  fetch 
in  from  philosophy  such  foreign  helps  as  it  affords  against 
anger,  and  to  store  them  up  in  the  soul  beforehiuid,  seeing 
that  it  will  not  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  provide  ourselves 
when  the  time  is  come  for  using  tlicm.  Por  either  the  soul 
cannot  hear  what  is  spoken  without,  by  reason  of  the 
tumult,  unless  it  have  its  own  reason  (like  the  director  of 
the  rowers  in  a  ship)  ready  to  entertain  and  understand 
whatsoever  precept  shall  be  given:  or,  if  it  do  chance  to 
hear,  yet  Avill  it  be  rejuly  to  despise  what  is  patiently  and 
mildly  offered,  and  to  be  exasperated  by  what  shall  he 
pressed  upon  it  with  more  vehemency.  For,  since  wrath 
is  proud  and  sclf-conccited,  and  utterly  averse  from  compli- 
ance with  others,  like  a  fortified  and  guarded  tyranny,  that 
which  is  to  overthrow  it  must  be  bred  within  it  and  be  of 
its  own  household. 

3.  Now  the  cotitinuance  of  anger  and  frequent  fits  of  it 
produce  on  evil  habit  in  the  soul  called  ^vratli fulness,  or  a 
propensity  to  be  angry,  which  oft-times  cnda  in  choleric 
temper,  bitterness,  and  moroseness.  Then  the  mind  be- 
comes ulcerated,  peevish,  and  querulous,  and  like  a  thia, 
weak  plate  of  iron,  receives  impression  and  is  wounded  by 
even  the  least  occurrence ;  but  when  the  judgment  pres- 
ently seizes  upon  wrathful  ebullitions  and  suppresses  them, 
it  not  only  works  a  cure  for  the  present,  but  renders  the 
soul  firm  and  not  so  liable  to  such  impressions  for  the  fu 
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tnre.  And  truly,  when  I  rayaelf  had  tmce  or  thrice  mado 
9.  resolute  resistance  unto  ungcr,  the  like  befell  me  that  did 
the  Thcbans ;  who,  having  once  foiled  the  Lacedaeraonians, 
that  before  that  time  had  held  themselTes  invincible,  never 
after  lost  so  much  as  one  battle  which  they  fought  against 
them-  For  I  became  fully  assured  in  my  mind,  that  anger 
might  be  overcome  by  the  wse  of  reason.  And  I  pereeived 
(hat  it  might  not  only  be  quieted  by  the  sprinkling  of  cold 
water,  as  Aristotle  rehitcs,  but  also  be  extinguished  by  put- 
ting one  into  a  fright.  Yea,  according  to  Homer,  many 
men  have  had  their  anger  melted  and  dissipated  by  sudden 
surprise  of  joy.  So  that  I  came  to  this  firm  resolution, 
that  this  passion  is  not  altogether  incurable  to  such  as  are 
but  willing  to  he  cured ;  since  the  beginnings  and  occa- 
sions of  it  are  not  always  great  or  forcible  ;  but  a  scoff,  or 
a  jest,  or  the  laughing  at  one,  or  a  nod  only,  or  some  other 
matter  of  no  great  importance,  will  put  many  men  into  a 
passion.  Thus  Helen,  by  addressing  her  niece  in  the 
words  beginning,  — 

O  1117  Electim,  now  «  vfrKu)  itiile, 

provoked  her  to  make  this  nipping  return :  —- 

Tboa'rt  wim  too  Ut«,  thou  ihouldiC  Uava  kepi  M  boinsL* 

And  80  did  Callisthenea  provoke  Alexander  by  saying, 
when  the  great  howl  was  going  round,  I  will  not  drink  so 
deep  iu  honor  of  Alexauderj  as  to  make  work  for  Aescu- 
lapius. 

4.  As  therefore  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  stop  the  fire  that 
is  kindled  only  in  hare's  wool,  candle-wick,  or  a  little  chaff, 
but  if  it  have  once  taken  hold  of  matter  that  hath  solidity 
apd  thickness,  it  soon  inflames  and  consumes,  as  Aeschylus 

With  jonihftil  rigor  the  cvpentcr's  lottj  vork ; 

^so  he  that  observes  anger  while  it  is  in  its  beginning,  and 
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sees  it  by  degrees  smoking  and  taking  fire  from  some 
speech  or  chafF-Iike  scurrility,  need  take  no  great  pains  to 
extinguish  it,  but  oftentimes  can  put  an  end  to  it  only  by 
silence  or  neglect.  For  as  he  that  adds  no  fuel  to  the  fire 
hath  already  as  good  as  put  it  out,  so  he  that  doth  not  feed 
anger  at  the  first,  nor  blow  the  fire  in  himself,  hath  pre- 
vented and  destioycd  it.  Wherefore  Uieronymus,  although 
he  taught  many  other  useful  things,  yet  hath  given  me  no 
satisfaction  in  sajiug  that  anger  is  not  perceptible  in  its 
birth,  by  reason  of  its  suddenness,  but  only  after  its  birth 
and  while  it  lives ;  for  there  is  no  other  passion,  while  it  is 
gathering  and  stiiring  up,  which  hath  its  rise  and  increase 
so  conspicuous  and  observable.  This  is  very  skilfully 
taught  by  Homer,  by  making  Acliillea  suddenly  surj>nsed 
with  grief  as  soon  as  ever  the  word  fell  on  his  ear,  saying 
of  him, — 


Tbii  uM,  ■  M%le  dood  of  grief  covered  him  o'er ;  * 


but  making  Agamemnon  grow  angry  slowly  and  need  many 
words  to  inflame  him,  so  that,  if  these  had  been  stopped 
and  forbidden  when  they  began,  the  contest  had  never 
grown  to  that  degree  and  greatness  which  it  did.  Where- 
fore Socrates,  as  oft  as  he  perceived  any  fierceness  of  spirit 
to  rise  within  him  towards  any  of  his  friends,  setting  him- 
self like  a  promontory  to  break  the  waves,  would  speak 
with  a  lower  voice,  bear  a  smiling  countenance,  and  look 
with  a  more  gentle  eye  ;  and  thus,  by  bending  the  other  wa] 
Olid  moving  contrary  to  the  passion,  he  kept  himself  from 
falling  or  being  worsted. 

5.  For  the  first  way,  my  friend,  to  suppress  anger,  as 
you  would  a  tyrant,  is  not  to  obey  or  yield  to  it  when  it 
commands  us  to  speak  high,  to  look  fiercely,  and  to  heal 
ourselves;  but  to  be  quiet,  and  not  increase  the  passion, as 
we  do  a  disease,  by  impatient  tossing  and  crying  out     It  la 
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true  that  lovers'  practices,  such  as  revelling,  singing,  crown- 
ing the  door  with  garlands,  have  a  kind  of  alleviation  in 
them  which  is  neither  rude  nor  unplcasing :  — 

Coming,  I  ulced  not  who  or  wtioie  ihe  wu, 
But  kilted  her  ilwirfiill  ■ni<«Uy,  —  (hat  I  wol; 
If  thl>  b*  tin,  to  iln  I  aw  but  ehooM. 

So  the  weeping  and  lamentation  which  we  permit  in  mourn- 
ers doubtless  carry  forth  much  of  the  grief  together  with 
the  tears.  But  anger,  quite  on  the  contrarj',  is  more  in- 
flamed by  what  the  angiy  persona  say  or  do. 

The  best  course  then  is  for  a  man  to  compose  himself, 
or  else  to  run  away  and  hide  himself  and  retreat  into  quiet, 
as  into  an  haven,  as  if  he  perceived  a  fit  of  epilepsy  com- 
ing on,  lest  he  fall,  or  rather  fall  upon  others :  and  truly 
we  do  most  and  most  frequently  fall  upon  our  friends. 
For  we  neither  love  all,  nor  envy  all,  nor  fear  all  men; 
but  there  is  nothing  untouched  and  unset  upon  by  anger. 
We  are  angry  with  our  foes  and  with  our  friends ;  witli  our 
own  children  and  our  parents ;  nay,  ivith  the  Gods  above, 
and  the  very  beasts  below  us,  and  instalments  that  have  no 
life,  as  ThamjTas  was,  — 

His  bom,  tboii^b  bouixl  with  gold,  ha  Vnke  id's  Ire, 
He  brake  hii  melodioiu  and  well-«lj-uiig  lyre ;  * 

and  Pandams,  wishing  a  curse  upon  himself  if  he  did  not 
bum  his  bow, 

Fint  broken  b;  hia  Itanda-t 

But  Xerxes  dealt  blows  and  marks  of  his  displeasure  to 
the  sea  itself,  and  sent  his  letters  to  the  mountain  in  the 
«tyle  ensuing :  "  O  thou  wretched  Athos,  whose  top  now 
reaches  to  the  skies,  I  charge  thee,  put  not  in  the  way  of 
my  works  stones  too  big  and  difficult  to  be  wrought.  If 
thou  do,  I  will  cut  thee  ijito  pieces,  and  cast  thee  into  the 
sea." 

For  anger  hath  many  terrible  effects,  and  many  also  that 
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are  ridiculous  ;  and  therefore  of  alt  passions,  this  of  anger 
is  most  hated  and  most  contemned,  and  it  is  good  to  con- 
sider it  in  both  respects. 

6,  I  therefore,  whether  rightly  or  not  I  know  not, 
began  this  cure  with  learning  the  nature  of  anger  by  be- 
holding it  in  other  men,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  learned  what 
dnmkenness  was  by  seeing  it  in  the  Helots.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  as  Hippocrates  said  that  that  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous disease  which  made  the  sick  man's  countenance 
most  unlike  to  what  it  was,  so  T  observed  that  men  trans- 
ported with  anger  also  exceedingly  change  their  lisage, 
color,  gait,  and  voice.  Accordingly  I  formed  a  kind  of 
image  of  that  passion  to  myself,  withal  conceiving  great  in 
dignation  against  myself  if  I  should  at  any  time  appear  to 
my  friends,  or  to  my  wife  and  daughters,  so  terrible  and  dis- 
composed, not  only  with  so  wild  and  strange  a  look,  but  also 
with  so  fierce  and  harsh  u  voice,  as  I  had  met  with  in  some 
others  of  my  acquaintance,  who  by  reason  of  anger  were 
not  able  to  observe  either  good  mannei-s  or  countenance  or 
graceful  speech,  or  even  their  persuasiveness  and  affability 
in  conversation. 

Wherefore  Caius  Gracchus, the orator,beingof  aruggcd 
disposition  and  a  passionate  kind  of  speaker,  had  a  pip* 
made  for  him,  such  as  musicians  use  to  vary  their  voice 
higher  or  lower  by  degrees ;  and  with  this  pipe  his  ser- 
vant stood  behind  him  while  he  pronounced,  and  gave  him 
a  mild  and  gentle  note,  whereby  he  took  him  down  from 
his  loudness,  and  took  off"  the  harshness  and  angriness  of 
his  voice,  assuaging  and  charming  the  anger  of  the  orator, 

Aa  Uieir  aiiHll  wax-join«]  rved  who  herda  do  keep 
Siiandi  forth  iweet  HMMUunM,  wtiicli  InriM  to  tlMp-  * 

For  my  own  part,  had  I  a  careful  and  pleasant  compan- 
ion who  would  show  me  my  angry  face  in  a  glass,  I  should 
not  at  all  take  it  ill.     In  like  manner,  some  are  wont  to 
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have  a  looking-glass  held  to  them  after  they  have  bnthed, 
though  to  little  purpose  ;  but  to  behold  one's  self  unnuturally 
disgtiised  and  disordered  will  conduce  not  a  little  to  the 
impeachment  of  anger.  For  those  who  delight  in  pleas- 
ant fables  tell  us.  th:it  Minei-va  herself,  playing  on  a  pipe, 
was  thus  admonished  by  a  satyr :  — 

Thftt  look  bocomw  you  not,  lay  down  your  pipn, 
Aai  Ukt  jruur  arnu,  awl  Ml  yout  dieek*  to  rlgbta  ; 

but  would  not  regai*d  it ;  yet,  when  by  chance  she  beheld 
tlie  mien  of  her  countenance  in  a  river,  she  was  moved  with 
indignation,  and  cast  her  pipes  away ;  and  yet  herc  ait  had 
the  delight  of  melody  to  comfort  her  for  the  defonnity. 
And  Marsyas,  as  it  seems,  did  with  a  kind  of  muzzle  and 
moutli-piece  restrain  by  force  the  too  horrible  eruption  of 
his  breath  when  he  played,  and  so  corrected  and  concealed 
the  distortion  of  his  %isagc :  — 

With  BhinEng  gali  he  Kirl  hi>  lemfilei  roimh. 
And  hU  wide  mouth  with  thong*  that  tied  behind. 

Now  anger  doth  swell  and  puff  up  the  countenance  very  in- 
decently, and  sends  forth  a  yet  mure  indecent  and  unpleasant 
voice,  — 

Uoriog  til*  li«art-«triD([i,  whii:h  slioald  be  at  r««t 

For  when  the  sea  is  tossed  and  troubled  with  Mrinds, 
and  casts  up  moss  and  sea-weed,  they  say  it  is  puiged  :  but 
those  impnre,  bitter,  and  vain  words  which  anger  throws  up 
when  the  soul  has  become  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  defile  the 
speakers,  in  tlie  first  place,  and  fill  them  with  dishonor,  ar- 
guing them  to  have  always  had  such  things  in  tliem  and 
to  be  full  of  them,  only  now  they  are  discovered  to  have  them 
by  their  anger.  So  for  a  mere  word,  the  lightest  of  things  (as 
Plato  says),  they  undergo  the  heaviest  of  punishments,  being 
ever  after  accounted  enemies,  evil  speakers,  and  of  a  ma- 
lignant disposition. 

7.  While  now  I  see  all  this  and  bear  it  in  mind,    the 
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thought  occurs  to  me,  and  I  naturally  CMisidcr  by  myself, 
that  as  it  is  good  for  one  in  a  fever,  so  much  better  is  it  for 
one  in  anger,  to  have  his  tongue  soft  and  smooth.  For  if 
tlic  tongue  in  a  fever  be  unnuturuUy  affected,  it  is  indeed  an 
evil  symptom,  but  not  a  cause  of  harm;  but  when  the 
tongue  of  angry  men  becomes  rough  and  foul,  and  breaks 
out  into  absurd  speeches,  it  produces  insults  which  work  ir- 
reconcilable hatred,  and  proves  that  a  poisonous  malevo- 
lence lies  festering  within.  For  wine  does  not  make  men 
Tent  any  thing  so  impure  and  odious  as  anger  doth ;  and, 
besides,  what  proceeds  from  wine  is  matter  for  jest  and 
laughter,  but  that  fiora  anger  is  mixed  with  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. And  he  that  is  silent  in  his  cups  is  counted  a  burthen, 
and  a  bore  to  the  company,  whereas  in  auger  there  is 
nothing  more  commended  than  peace  and  silence ;  as 
Sappho  adriseth,  — 

Wlwn  ui^r  onoe  la  spruul  within  thy  breaM, 

Shut  up  thy  ton{cu«,  that  ninly  barldug  1>«ut. 

8.  Nor  dotli  the  constant  observation  of  ourselves  in 
anger  minister  these  things  only  to  our  consideration,  but 
it  also  gives  us  to  understand  another  natural  property  of 
anger,  how  disingenuous  and  unmanly  a  thing  it  is,  and 
how  far  from  ti*uc  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind.  Yet  the 
vulgar  account  the  angry  man's  turbulence  to  be  his  activity, 
his  loud  tlireats  to  argue  boldness,  and  his  refractoriness 
strength ;  as  also  some  mistake  his  cruelty  for  an  under* 
taking  of  great  matters,  his  implacablencss  for  a  fumness 
of  resolution,  and  his  morosity  for  an  hatred  of  that  winch 
is  evil.  For,  in  truth,  both  the  deeds  and  motions  aud  the 
whole  mien  of  angrj*  men  do  accuse  them  of  much  little- 
ness and  infirmity,  uot  only  when  they  vex  little  children, 
ecold  eilly  women,  and  think  dogs  and  horses  and  asses 
worthy  of  their  anger  and  desening  to  be  punished  (as 
Ctesiphon  the  Pancratiast,  who  vouchsafed  to  kick  the  asi 
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that  had  lucked  him  first) ;  but  even  in  their  tj'rannical 
slaughters,  their  mean-spiritedacsa  appearing  in  their 
bittemesa,  and  tbeir  suffering  exhibited  outwardly  in  their 
actions,  are  but  like  to  the  biting  of  serpents  who,  when 
they  theraaelves  become  burnt  and  full  of  pain,  violently 
thrust  the  venom  that  inHnmes  them  from  themselves  into 
those  that  have  hurt  them.  For  as  a  great  blow  causes  a 
great  swelling  in  the  flesh,  so  in  the  softest  souls  the  giving 
way  to  a  passion  for  hurting  others,  like  a  stroke  on  the 
Boul,  doth  make  it  to  swell  with  auger  ;  aud  all  the  more, 
&e  greater  is  its  weakness. 

For  this  cause  it  is  that  women  are  more  apt  to  be  angry 
than  men  arc,  and  sick  persons  than  the  healthful,  and  old 
men  than  those  who  are  in  their  perfect  age  and  strength, 
and  men  in  misery  than  such  as  prosper.  For  the  covetous 
man  is  most  prone  to  be  angr>*  with  his  stewaixl,  the  glutton 
with  his  cook,  the  jealous  man  with  his  wife,  the  vain- 
glorious person  with  him  that  speaks  ill  of  him  ;  but  of  all 
men  there  are  none  so  exceedingly  disposed  to  be  angry  as 
those  who  are  ambitious  of  honor,  and  affect  to  carr)'  on  a 
faction  in  a  city,  which  (according  to  Pindar)  is  but  a 
splendid  vexation.  In  like  manner,  from  the  great  grief 
and  suffering  of  tlie  soul,  through  weakness  especially,  there 
ariseth  anger,  which  is  not  like  the  nerves  of  the  soul  (as 
one  spake),  but  like  its  straining  and  convulsive  motions 
when  it  vehemently  stirs  itself  up  in  its  desires  and  endeav- 
ors of  revenge. 

9.  Indeed  such  evil  examples  as  these  afford  us  specula- 
tions whiph  arc  necessary,  though  not  plca-snnt.  But  now, 
from  those  who  have  carried  themselves  mildly  and  gently 
in  their  auger,  I  shall  present  you  with  most  excellent 
sayings  and  beautiful  contemplations ;  and  I  begin  to  con- 
temn such  as  say,  You  have  wronged  a  man  indeed,  and  is 
a  man  to  hear  this  ?  —  Stamp  on  his  neck,  tread  liim  down 
in  the  dirt,  —  and  such  lilic  provoking  speeches,  where- 
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by  some  do  very  unhandsomely  translate  and  remove  anger 
from  the  women's  to  tbe  men's  upurtmcat  For  fortitude, 
which  in  other  respects  agrees  with  justice,  seems  only  to 
disagree  in  respect  of  mildness,  which  she  claims  as  more 
proi)erly  her  own.  For  it  sometimes  befalls  even  worser 
men  to  bear  mle  over  those  who  are  better  than  them- 
selves ;  but  to  erect  a  trophy  in  the  soul  against  anger 
(which  Heraclitus  says  it  is  an  hard  thing  to  fight  against, 
because  whatever  it  resolves  to  have,  it  buys  at  no  less  a 
price  than  the  soul  itself)  is  that  which  none  but  a  great 
and  victorious  power  is  able  to  achieve,  since  that  alone 
can  bind  and  curb  the  passions  by  its  decrees,  as  with 
nerves  and  tendons. 

Wherefore  I  always  strive  to  collect  and  read  not  only 
the  sayings  and  deeds  of  philosophers,  who  (wise  men  say) 
bad  no  gall  in  them,  but  especially  those  of  kings  and 
tyrants.  Of  this  sort  was  the  saj-ing  of  Antigonus  to  his 
soldiers,  wheu,  as  some  were  reviling  him  near  his  tent, 
supposing  that  he  had  not  heard  them,  he  stretched  his 
staff  out  of  the  tent,  and  said :  What !  will  you  not  stand 
somewhere  farther  off,  while  you  revile  me  T  So  was  that 
of  Arcadio  tbe  Achaean,  who  was  ever  speaking  ill  of  Philip, 
exhorting  men  to  tice 

TtU  ther  ihould  come  where  none  would  FhJIlp  koow. 

When  afterwards  by  some  accident  he  appeared  in  Mace- 
donia, Philip's  friends  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  suffered,  but  be  punished  ;  but  Philip  meeting 
him  and  speaking  comtcously  to  him,  and  then  sending 
him  gifts,  particularly  such  as  were  wont  to  be  given  to 
stiangers,  bade  him  learn  for  the  time  to  come  what  to 
speak  of  him  to  the  Greeks.  And  when  all  testified  that 
the  man  was  become  a  great  praiser  of  Philip,  even  to  ad- 
miration, You  see,  said  Philip^  I  am  a  better  physician 
than  you.      And   when  he  had  been  reproached  at   the 
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Olympic  solemnities,  and  some  said  it  was  fit  to  make  the 
Grecians  smart  and  rue  it  for  reviling  Philip,  who  had 
dealt  well  with  them.  What  then,  said  he,  will  they  do, 
if  I  make  them  smart  I  Those  things  also  which  Pisietra- 
ttis  did  to  Thrasybulus,  and  Poreena  to  Mutius,  were 
bravely  done ;  and  so  was  that  of  Magas  to  Philemon,  for 
having  been  by  htm  exposed  to  laughter  in  a  comedy  on 
the  public  stage,  in  these  words :  — 

Magu,  the  king  hith  tent  the«  letten  i 
tJahai'py  Uagaa.  tiiouduat  knaw  no  lelten. 

And  having  taken  Philemon  as  he  was  by  a  tempest  cast 
on  shore  at  Paraetouium,  he  commanded  a  soldier  only  to 
touch  his  neck  with  his  naked  swurd  and  to  ^o  quietly  away  ; 
and  then  having  sent  him  a  ball  and  buckle-bones,  as  if  he 
were  a  child  tliat  wanted  imderstanding,  he  dismissed  him. 
Ptolemy  was  once  jeering  a  gmmmarian  for  his  want  of 
learning,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  father  of  Peleus :  I 
will  answer  you  ((luoth  he)  if  you  will  tell  me  first  who  was 
the  father  of  Lagns.  This  jeer  gave  the  king  a  rub  for 
tlie  olMcurity  of  his  birth,  whereat  all  were  moved  with 
indignation,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  But,  said  Pto- 
lemy, if  it  is  not  fit  for  a  king  to  be  jeered,  then  no  more 
is  it  fit  for  him  to  jeer  others.  But  Alexander  was  more 
severe  than  he  was  wont  in  his  carrisige  towards  Calisthenes 
and  Clitus.  Wherefore  Porus,  being  taken  captive  by 
him,  desired  him  to  treat  him  like  a  king ;  and  when 
Alexander  asked  him  if  he  desired  no  more,  he  answered, 
When  I  say  like  a  king,  I  have  comprised  all.  And  hence 
it  is  that  they  cull  the  king  of  the  Gods  Meilichius,  while 
the  Athenians,  I  think,  call  him  Maimactcs ;  but  the  office 
of  punishing  they  ascribe  to  the  Furies  and  evil  Genii, 
never  giving  it  the  epithet  of  divine  or  heavenly. 

10.  As  therefore  one  said  of  Philip,  when  he  razed  the 
city  of  Olyuthus,  But  he  is  not  able  to  build  such  another 
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city ;  so  may  it  be  snid  to  anger.  Thou  canst  overtlirow,  and 
destroy,  and  cut  down  ;  but  to  restore,  to  save,  to  spare,  and 
to  bear  mth,  is  the  work  of  gentleness  and  moderation,  of  a 
Camillus,  a  ^Ictellus,  an  Aristides,  and  a  Socrates ;  hut  to 
strike  the  sting  into  one  and  to  bite  is  the  pai't  of  pismires 
and  hoi-se-fl.ic3.  And  truly,  while  I  well  consider  revenge,  I 
find  that  the  way  which  anger  takes  for  it  proves  for  the 
most  part  ineffectual,  being  spent  in  biting  the  lips,  gnash- 
ing the  teeth,  vain  assaults,  and  railings  full  of  silly  threats  ; 
and  tlien  it  acta  like  children  in  a  race,  who,  for  want  of 
governing  themselves,  tumble  down  ridiculously  before 
they  come  to  the  goal  towards  which  they  are  has- 
tening. Hence  that  Khodian  said  not  amiss  to  the  servant 
of  the  Roman  general,  who  spake  loudly  and  fiercely  to 
him.  It  matters  not  much  what  tbou  sayest,  but  what  thia 
your  master  in  silence  thinks.  And  Sophocles,  having  in- 
troduced Ncoptolemus  and  Eurypylua  in  full  armor,  gave 
a  high  commendation  of  them  when  he  said,  — 

Into  the  h«ts  of  brnien-anne'l  men 

ENtih  boldly  chAT^d,  but  ne'er  reviled  bU  foe. 

Some  indeed  of  the  barbarians  poison  their  swords  ;  but 
true  valor  has  no  need  of  choler,  as  being  dipped  in  reason  ; 
but  anger  and  fury  are  weak  and  easily  broken.  Where- 
fore the  I^cedaemonians  are  wont  by  the  sounding  of 
pipes  to  take  off  the  edge  of  anger  from  their  soldiers, 
when  they  fight ;  and  before  they  go  to  battle,  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Muses,  that  they  may  have  the  steady  use  of  their 
reason  ;  and  when  they  have  put  their  enemies  to  flight, 
they  pursue  them  not,  but  sound  a  retreat  (as  it  were)  to 
their  wrath,  which,  like  a  short  dagger,  con  easily  be  han- 
dled and  drawn  back.  But  anger  makes  slaughter  of  thou- 
Bands  before  it  can  avenge  itself,  as  it  did  of  Cynis  and 
Pelopidas  the  Thcban.  Agathocles,  being  reviled  by  some 
whom  he  besieged,  bore  it  with  mildness ;  and  when  one 
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said  to  him,  O  Potter,  whence  wilt  thou  have  pay  for  thy 
mercenary  soldiers?  he  answered  with  laughter.  From 
your  city,  if  I  can  take  it.  And  when  some  one  from  the 
wall  derided  Antigomis  for  his  deformity,  he  answered,  t 
thought  surely  I  had  a  handsome  face :  and  when  he  had 
taken  the  city,  he  sold  those  for  slaves  who  bad  scoffed  at 
him,  protesting  that,  if  they  reeled  him  so  again,  he  would 
call  them  to  account  before -their  masters. 

Furthermore,  I  observe  ihat  hunters  and  orators  are  wont 
to  be  mncli  foiled  by  anger.  Aristotle  reports  that  the 
friends  of  Satjrus  once  stopped  his  ears  with  wax,  when 
he  was  to  plead  a  cause,  that  so  he  might  not  confound 
the  matter  through  anger  at  the  rcvUings  of  his  enemies. 
Do  we  not  ourselves  oftentimes  miss  of  punishing  an 
offending  servant,  because  he  runs  away  from  us  in  fright 
when  he  hears  our  threatening  words?  That  therefore 
which  nurses  say  to  little  childieu  —  Do  not  cr)*,  and  thou 
shalt  have  it  —  may  not  unfitly  be  applied  to  our  mind 
when  angry.  Be  not  hasty,  neither  speak  too  loud,  nor  b« 
too  urgent,  and  so  what  you  desire  will  be  sooner  and 
better  accomplished.  For  as  a  father,  when  he  sees  his 
son  about  to  cleave  or  cut  something  with  an  hatchet, 
takes  the  hatchet  himself  and  dotli  it  for  him  ;  so  one 
taking  the  work  of  revenge  out  of  the  hand  of  anger  doth 
himself,  without  danger  or  hurt,  yea,  with  profit  also, 
inflict  punishment  on  him  that  descn'cs  it,  and  not  on  him- 
self instead  of  him,  as  anger  oft-times  doth. 

11.  Now,  whereas  all  passions  do  stand  in  need  of  dis- 
dpUne,  which  by  exercise  tames  and  subdues  their  un- 
reasonableness and  stubbornness,  there  is  none  about  which 
we  have  more  need  to  be  exercised  in  reference  to  servants 
than  that  of  anger.  For  neither  do  we  envj"  nor  fear  them, 
nor  have  we  any  competition  for  honor  with  them  ;  but  we 
have  frequent  fits  of  anger  with  them,  wliich  cause  many 
offences  and  errors,  by  reason  of  the  very  power  possessed 
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by  US  as  mtisters,  and  which  bring  us  easily  to  the  ground, 
as  if  we  stood  in  a  slippery  place  with  no  one  standing  by 
to  save  us.  For  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  irresponsible 
power  from  offending  m  the  excitcineut  of  passion,  unless 
we  gird  up  that  great  power  with  gentleness,  and  can  slight 
the  frequent  speeches  of  wife  and  friends  accusing  us  of 
remissness.  And  indeed  I  myself  have  by  nothing  more 
than  by  such  speeches  been  incensed  against  my  sen"auts, 
as  if  they  were  spoiled  for  want  of  beating.  And  truly  it 
was  late  before  I  came  to  understand,  that  it  was  better 
tliat  servants  should  be  something  the  worse  by  indulgence, 
tlianthat  one  should  distort  himself  tlirouu^h  wrath  and  bit- 
terness for  the  amendment  of  others.  And  secondly,  observ- 
ing that  many  by  this  very  impunity  have  been  brought  to 
be  ashamefl  to  be  wicked,  and  have  begini  their  change  to 
virtue  more  from  being  pardoned  than  from  Iwing  pun- 
ished, and  that  they  have  obeyctl  some  upon  their  nod  only, 
peaceably,  and  more  willingly  thnu  they  have  done  others 
with  all  their  beating  and  scourging,  I  became  persuaded 
of  this,  that  reason  was  fitter  to  govern  with  than  anger. 
Tor  it  is  not  as  the  poet  said,  — 

Wb»r«ver  fear  U,  Ui»r«  b  rnodctt^ ; 

but,  on  the  central^,  it  is  in  the  modest  that  that  fear  is  bred 
whicb  produces  moderation,  whereas  continual  and  unmerci- 
ful beating  doth  not  make  men  repent  of  doing  evil,  but  only 
devise  plans  for  doing  it  without  being  detected.  And  in 
the  third  place  I  always  remember  and  consider  with  my- 
self, that  as  he  who  taught  us  the  art  of  sliooting  did  not 
forbid  us  to  shoot,  but  only  to  shoot  aml'^s,  so  no  more  can 
it  be  any  hindrance  from  punisliing  to  teach  us  how  we 
may  do  it  seasonably  and  moderately,  with  benefit  and 
decency.  I  therefore  strive  to  put  away  auger,  esjiecially 
by  not  denying  the  punished  a  liberty  to  plead  for  thcra- 
elvee,  but  gmntiug  them  an  bearing.     For  time  gives  a 
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brenthing-space  unto  pasition,  and  a  delay  which  mitigatcB 
and  dusolves  it ;  and  a  man's  judgment  in  the  mean  while 
findji  out  both  a  becoming  manner  and  a  proportionable 
measure  of  punishing.  And  raorGover  hereby,  he  that  is 
punished  hath  not  any  pretence  left  him  to  object  against 
the  correction  ^ven  him,  if  he  is  punished  not  out  of 
anger,  but  being  first  himself  convinced  of  his  fault.  And 
fiuuUy  we  ore  here  saved  from  the  greatest  disgrace  of  all, 
for  by  this  moans  the  servant  will  not  seem  to  speak  more 
just  things  than  his  master. 

As  therefore  Phociou  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  to 
hinder  the  Athenians  from  rising  too  soon  or  believing  it 
too  hastily,  said:  O  Athenians,  if  he  is  dead  today,  he 
»vill  be  so  to-morrow,  and  on  the  next  day  after  that; 
in  like  manner  do  I  judge  one  ought  to  suggest  to  himself, 
who  through  anger  is  making  haste  to  punish:  If  it  is 
true  to-day  that  he  hath  thus  wronged  thee,  it  will  be  true 
to-morrow,  and  on  the  next  day,  also.  Nor  will  there  any 
inconrenience  follow  upon  the  deferring  of  his  punishment 
for  a  while  ;  but  if  he  be  punished  all  in  haste,  he  will  ever 
after  seem  to  have  been  innocent,  as  it  hath  oftentimes  fallen 
out  heretofore.  For  which  of  us  all  is  so  cruel  as  to  torment 
or  scourge  a  servant  because,  five  or  ten  days  before,  he  burnt 
the  meat,  or  overturned  the  table,  or  did  not  soon  enough 
what  he  was  bidden  ?  And  yet  it  is  for  just  such  things  as 
these,  while  they  are  fresh  and  newly  done,  that  we  are  so 
disordered,  and  become  cmel  and  implacable.  For  as 
bodies  (tirough  a  mist,  so  actions  through  anger  seem  greater 
than  they  are.  "Wherefore  we  ought  speedily  to  recall 
Buch  considerations  as  these  are  to  our  mind ;  and  when 
we  are  nnquestionably  out  of  passion,  if  then  to  a  pure  and 
com[.osed  reason  the  deed  do  appear  to  be  wicked,  we  ought 
to  animadvert,  and  no  longer  neglect  or  abstain  from  pun- 
ishment, as  if  we  had  lost  our  appetite  for  it.  For  there  is 
nothing  to  which  we  can  more  justly  impute  men's  punish* 
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ing  others  in  their  anger,  than  to  a  habit  of  not  punishing 
them  when  their  anger  is  over,  but  growing  remiss,  and 
doing  like  lazy  mariners,  who  in  fair  weather  keep  loiter- 
ing within  the  haven,  and  then  put  themselves  in  danger 
by  setting  sail  when  the  wind  blows  strong.  So  we  like- 
wise, condemning  the  remissness  and  over-calmness  of  our 
reason  in  punishing,  make  haste  to  do  it  while  our  anger  is 
up,  pushing  us  forward  like  a  dangerous  wind. 

He  that  useth  food  doth  it  to  gratify  his  liunger,  which 
is  natural :  but  he  tUat  inflicts  punishment  should  do  it 
without  either  hungering  or  thirsting  after  it,  not  needing 
anger,  like  sauce,  to  whet  him  on  to  punish  ;  but  when 
he  is  farthest  off  from  desiiing  it,  then  he  should  do  it 
as  a  deed  of  necessity  under  the  guidance  of  reason. 
And  though  Aristotle  repoi-ts,  that  in  his  time  servants 
in  Ktniria  were  wont  to  be  scourged  while  the  music 
played,  yet  they  who  punish  others  ought  not  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  desire  of  punishing,  as  of  a  thing  they  delight  in, 
nor  to  rejoice  when  they  punish,  and  then  repent  of  it  when 
they  have  done,  —  whereof  the  first  is  savage,  the  last 
womanish  ;  but,  without  either  sorrow  or  pleasure,  they 
should  inflict  just  punishment  when  reason  is  free  to  judge, 
leaving  no  pretence  for  auger  to  intermeddle. 

12.  But  this  perhaps  may  seem  to  be  not  a  cure  of 
anger,  but  only  a  thrusting  by  and  avoiding  of  such  mis- 
carriages as  some  men  fall  into  when  they  are  angry.  And 
yet,  as  Uieronymus  tells  us,  although  the  swelling  of  the 
spleen  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  fever,  the  assuaging  thereof 
abates  the  disease.  But,  considering  well  the  origin  of 
anger  itself,  I  have  observed  that  divers  men  fall  into 
anger  for  different  causes ;  and  yet  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  them  was  probably  an  opinion  of  being  despised  and 
neglected.  We  must  therefore  assist  those  who  would 
avoid  anger,  by  removing  the  act  which  roused  their  anger 
as  far  as  possible  from  all  suspicion  of  contempt  or  insult, 
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and  by  imputing  it  rather  to  folly  or  necessity  or  disorder 
of  mind,  or  to  the  misadventure  of  those  that  did  It  Thus 
Sophocles  in  Antigone :  — 

Tha  btit  TOtolTcd  mind  In  mbotj 
Cu't  keep  iu  groond,  bnt  cufl^  eettarf.* 

And  BO  Agamemnon,  ascribing  to  Ate  the  taking  a\ray  of 
Briseis,  adds :  — 

sine*  I  Ki  foolUh  wu  M  IhM  to  wnmir, 

I'D  pICAM  Uie«  now,  and  give  lliec  iptendiil  gifts.t 

For  supplication  is  an  act  of  one  who  is  far  from  con- 
tRmning :  und  when  he  that  hath  done  an  injury  appears 
submissive,  he  thereby  removes  all  suspicion  of  contempt. 
But  he  that  is  moved  to  anger  must  not  expect  or  wait  for 
such  a  submission,  but  must  rather  take  to  himself  the 
saving  of  Diogenes,  who,  when  one  said  to  him.  They  de- 
ride thee,  O  Diogenes,  made  answer,  But  1  am  not  derided ; 
and  he  must  not  think  himself  contemned,  but  rather  him- 
self contemn  that  man  that  offends  him,  as  one  acting  out 
of  weakness  or  error,  rashness  or  carelessness,  rudeness  or 
dotage,  or  childishness.  But,  above  all,  we  must  bear  with 
our  servants  and  friends  herein ;  for  surely  they  do  not 
despise  us  as  being  impotent  or  slothful,  but  they  think  less 
of  us  by  reason  of  our  very  moderation  or  good-will 
towards  them,  some  because  we  are  gentle,  others  be- 
cause we  are  loving  towards  them.  But  now,  alas! 
out  of  a  surmise  that  we  are  contemned,  we  not  only 
become  exasperated  against  our  wives,  our  servants,  and 
friends,  but  we  oftentimes  fall  out  also  with  drunken  inn- 
keepers, and  mariners  and  ostlers,  and  all  out  of  a  suspicion 
that  they  despise  us.  Yea,  we  quarrel  with  dogs  because 
they  bark  at  us,  and  asses  if  they  chance  to  rush  against 
us;  like  him  who  was  going  to  beat  a  driver  of  asses,  but 
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when  the  latter  cried  out,  I  am  an  Athenian,  fell  to  beating 
the  ass,  saying,  Thou  surely  art  not  an  Athenian  too,  and 
80  accosted  him  with  many  a  bastinado. 

13.  And  especially  self-love  and  morosity,  toj^ether  with 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  breed  in  ua  long  and  frequent  fits  of 
anger,  which  by  little  and  little  arc  gathered  together  into 
our  souls,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  wasps.  Wherefore  there 
is  nothing  more  conducing  to  a  gentle  behavior  towards  onr 
wife  and  servants  and  friends  than  contcntedness  and  sim- 
plicity, if  we  can  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  and  not 
stand  in  need  of  muny  superfluities.  Whereas  the  man 
described  in  the  poet,  — 

Who  nerer  b  eon  lent  with  boitod  or  rout. 
Nor  UkM  bii  meat.  whAl  nay  •oever  Oretl,  — 

who  can  never  drink  unless  he  have  snow  by  him,  or  eat 
bread  if  it  be  bought  in  the  market,  or  taste  victuals  out  of 
a  mean  or  earthen  vessel,  or  sleep  on  a  bed  unless  it  be 
BweiU'd  and  puffed  up  mth  feathers,  like  to  the  sea  when  it  is 
heaved  up  from  the  bottom;  but  who  with  cudgels  and 
blows,  with  running,  calling,  and  sweating  doth  hasten  his 
6er%itoi-s  that  wait  at  table,  as  if  they  were  sent  for  plasters 
for  some  inHamed  ulcer,  he  being  slave  to  a  weak,  morose, 
and  faalt-findiug  stj'le  of  life,  —  doth,  as  it  were  by  a  contin- 
ual cough  or  many  buffetings,  breed  in  himself,  before  he  is 
aware,  an  ulcerous  and  defluxive  disposition  imto  anger. 
And  therefore  the  body  is  to  be  accustomed  to  contentment 
by  frugality,  and  so  be  made  sufficient  for  itself.  For  they 
who  need  but  few  things  are  not  disappointed  of  many  ;  and 
it  is  no  hard  matter,  beginning  with  our  food,  to  accept 
quietly  whatever  is  sent  to  us,  and  not  by  being  angry  and 
querulous  at  every  thing,  to  entertain  ourselves  and  our 
friends  with  the  most  unpleasant  dish  of  all,  which  is 
anger.     And  surely 

Than  ibM  inpper  aooght  am  mart  nnplMaut  b*,* 
•  OdyM.  XX.  Ktt. 
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lere  the  servants  are  beaten  and  the  wife  railed  at,  because 
something  is  burnt  or  smoked  or  not  salt  enough,  or 
because  the  bread  is  too  cold.  Arcesilaus  was  once  enter- 
taining  his  friends  and  some  strangers  at  a  feast ;  the 
supper  was  set  on  the  board,  but  there  wanted  bread,  the 
ftcrvauts  having,  it  seems,  neglected  to  buy  any.  Now,  on 
such  an  occasion,  which  of  us  would  not  have  rent  the  very 
walls  with  outcries  1  But  he  smiling  said  only :  What  a 
fine  thiug  it  iH  for  a  philosopher  to  be  a  jolly  feaster! 
Once  also  when  Socrates  took  Eutbydemus  from  the  wrcst- 
ling-houfte  home  with  him  to  supper,  his  wife  Xanthippe 
fell  upon  him  in  a  pelting  chase,  scolding  him,  and  in  con- 
clusion overthrew  the  table.  Whereupon  Eutbydemus  rose 
up  and  went  his  way,  beiug  very  much  troubled  at  what 
had  happened.  But  Socrates  said  to  him :  Did  not  a  heu 
at  your  house  the  other  day  come  flying  in,  and  do  the  likel 
and  yet  I  was  not  troubled  at  It.  For  friends  are  to  be 
entertained  by  good-nature,  by  smiles,  and  by  a  hospitable 
welcome ;  not  by  knitting  brows,  or  by  striking  horror  and 
trembling  into  those  that  serve. 

We  must  also  accustom  ouraelves  to  the  use  of  any  cups 
indifferently,  and  not  to  use  one  rather  than  another,  as 
some  are  wont  to  single  some  one  cup  out  of  many  (as  they 
gay  Marius  used  to  do)  or  else  a  drinking-horn,  and  to 
drink  out  of  none  but  that ;  and  they  do  the  same  with 
oil-glasses  and  brushes,  affecting  one  above  all  the  rest,  and 
when  any  one  of  these  chances  to  be  broken  or  lost,  tliea 
they  take  it  heinously,  and  punish  severely  those  that  did  it. 
And  therefore  he  that  is  prone  to  be  angry  should  refrain 
from  such  things  as  are  rare  and  curiously  wrought,  such 
aa  cups  and  seals  and  precious  stones  :  for  such  things  dis- 
tract a  man  by  their  loss  more  than  cheap  and  ordinary 
things  are  apt  to  do.  Wherefore  when  Nero  had  made  an. 
octagonal  tent,  a  wonderful  spectacle  for  cost  and  beauty, 
"■-neca  said  to  him:    You  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a 
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poor  man ;  for  if  you  chance  to  lose  this,  you  cannot  tell 
where  to  get  such  another.  And  indeed  it  so  fell  out  that 
the  ship  was  sunk,  and  this  tent  was  lost  with  it  But  Nero, 
rcmombering  the  wpi-ds  of  Seneca,  bore  the  loss  of  it  with 
greater  moderation. 

But  this  contentedness  in  other  matters  doth  make  a 
wan  good-tempered  and  gentle  towards  his  servants  ;  and 
if  towards  servants,  then  doubtless  towards  friends  and  sub- 
jects also.  We  see  also  that  newly  bouglit  sei'vants  enquire 
concerning  him  that  bought  them,  not  whether  he  be  su- 
perstitious or  envious,  bub  whether  he  be  an  angry  man  or 
not;  and  that  universally,  neither  men  can  endure  their 
wives,  though  chaste,  nor  women  their  husbands,  tliough 
kind,  if  they  be  UUterapered  withal ;  nor  friends  the  con- 
versation of  one  another.  And  so  neither  wedlock  nor 
friendship  with  anger  is  to  be  endured ;  but  if  anger  be 
away,  even  drunkenness  itself  is  counted  a  light  matter 
For  the  ferule  of  Bacchus  is  a  sufficient  chastisor  of  a 
drunken  man,  if  the  addition  of  anger  do  not  change  the 
God  of  wine  from  Lyaeus  and  Choraeus  (the  looser  of  cares 
and  the  leader  of  dances)  to  the  savage  and  furious  deity. 
And  jVnticyra  (with  its  hellebore)  is  of  itself  able  to  cure 
simple  madness  ;  but  madness  mixed  with  anger  furnishes 
matter  for  tragedies  and  dismal  stories. 

14.  Neither  ought  any,  even  in  their  playing  and  jesting, 
to  give  way  to  thcii-  anger,  for  it  turns  good-will  into  hatred  ; 
nor  when  they  are  disputing,  for  it  turns  a  desire  of  know- 
ing truth  into  a  love  of  contention ;  nor  when  they  sit  in 
judgment,  for  it  adds  violence  to  authority ;  nor  when  they 
are  teaching,  for  it  dulls  the  learner,  and  breeds  in  him  a 
hatred  of  all  learning ;  nor  if  they  be  in  prosperity,  for  it 
increases  envy  ;  nor  if  in  adversity,  for  it  makes  them  to  be 
unpitied,  if  they  are  morose  and  apt  to  quarrel  with  those 
who  commiserate  them,  aa  Priam  did:  — 
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Be  gone,  7s  upbraiding  ■(xiundrela,  hareo't  je  «t  bo«iw 

Eooutft^r  thAt  U  help  beu  mj  griftf  ye  come  1  ■ 

Oa  the  other  hand,  good  temper  doth  remedy  Bome 
things,  put  aa  ornament  upon  others,  und  sweeten  others : 
and  it  wholly  overcomes  all  anger  and  moroseness,  by  gen- 
tleness. As  may  be  seen  in  that  excellent  example  of 
Euclid,  who,  when  hU  brother  hud  said  in  a  quarrel, 
Let  me  perish  if  I  be  not  avenged  of  you,  replied,  And 
lei  me  perish  if  I  do  not  persuade  you  into  a  better  mind ; 
and  by  so  saying  he  sh'aightway  diverted  him  from  liis 
purpose,  and  changed  his  mind.  And  Polemon,  being 
reviled  by  one  that  loved  precious  8toues  well  and  was  even 
sick  with  the  lovo  of  costly  signets,  answered  nothing,  but 
noticed  one  of  the  sigaets  which  the  man  wore,  and  looked 
wistfully  upon  it.  Whereat  the  man  being  pleased  said : 
Not  80,  Polemon,  but  look  upoo  it  in  the  sunshine,  and 
it  will  apiwiir  much  better  to  you.  And  Aristippiis, 
when  there  happened  to  be  a  falling  out  between  him  and 
Aeschines,  and  one  said  to  him,  O  Aristippus,  what  is 
now  become  of  the  friendship  that  was  between  you  twot 
answered,  It  is  asleep,  but  I  will  go  and  awaken  it. 
Then  coming  to  Aeschincs,  he  said  to  him,  What  ?  dost 
thou  take  me  to  be  so  utterly  wretched  and  incurable 
as  not  to  be  worth  thy  adinouitton{  No  wonder,  said 
Aeschincs,  if  thou,  by  nature  bo  excelling  me  in  every 
thing,  didst  here  also  discern  before  me  what  was  right 
and  fitting  to  be  done. 

A  vooun'i,  Ohy  •  little  ohild'a  toft  hand. 
With  g«n(i«  ttrukiftg  oatlor  diktli  comnianil, 
And  nuke  the  briitlini;  boar  to  couch  iuk!  fail, 
Tbui  tay  boUteroua  wrettler  of  ihvcD  mH. 

Hut  we  that  can  tame  wild  beasts  and  make  them  gentle, 
carrying  young  wolves  and  the  whelps  of  Uons  in  our 
arms,  do  in  a  fit  of  anger  cast  our  own  children,  friends, 
and  companions  out  of  onr  embraces  ;  and  we  let  loose  our 
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wrath  like  a  wild  beast  upon  our  servants  and  frllow  citi- 
zens. And  we  but  poorly  disguise  our  rage  when  we  give 
it  the  specious  name  of  zeal  against  wickedness  ;  and  it  is 
with  this,  I  suppose,  as  with  other  passions  and  diseases  of 
the  soul,  —  although  we  call  one  forethought,  another  liber- 
ality, another  piety,  wo  cannot  so  acquit  and  clear  ouraclves 
of  any  of  them. 

15.  And  as  Zeno  has  said  that  the  seed  was  a  mixture 
tlra\vn  from  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  in  like  manner  an- 
ger seems  to  be  a  kind  of  universal  seed  extracted  from  ail 
the  passions.  For  it  is  taken  from  grief  and  pleasure  and 
insolence ;  and  then  from  envy  it  hath  the  evil  property  of 
rejoicing  at  another's  adversity  ;  and  it  is  even  worse  than 
murder  itself,  for  it  doth  not  strive  to  free  itself  from  suf- 
fering, but  to  bring  mischief  to  itself,  if  it  may  thereby  but 
do  another  man  an  evil  turn.  And  it  hath  the  most  odious 
kind  of  desire  inbred  in  it,  if  the  appetite  for  grieving  and 
huiting  another  may  be  called  u  desire. 

IVlicrefore,  when  we  go  to  the  houses  of  druukards,  we 
may  hear  a  wench  playing  the  flute  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  behold  there,  as  one  said,  the  muddy  dregs  of 
wine,  and  scattered  Cragmeuls  of  garlands,  and  servants 
drunk  at  the  door ;  and  the  marks  of  angry  and  surly  men 
may  be  read  in  the  faces,  brands,  and  fetters  of  the  servants. 
"  But  lumcntation  is  the  only  bard  that  is  always  to  be  heaid 
beneath  the  roof"  of  the  angry  man,  while  his  stewards  are 
beaten  and  his  maid-senants  tormented :  so  that  the  spec- 
tators, in  the  midst  of  their  mirth  and  delight,  cannot  but 
pity  those  sad  effects  of  auger. 

16.  And  even  those  who,  out  of  a  real  hatred  of  wicked- 
ness, often  happen  to  be  siuprised  with  anger,  can  abate 
the  excess  and  vehemence  of  it  so  soon  as  they  give  up 
their  excessive  coutidence  in  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse. For  of  all  causes  this  doth  most  increase  auger, 
when  one  proves  to  be  wicked  whom  we  took  for  a  good 
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man,  or  when  one  who  we  thought  had  loved  us  fklls  into 
some  difference  and  chiding  with  us. 

As  for  my  own  disposition,  thou  knowest  very  well  with 
how  strong  incMnations  it  is  carried  to  show  kindness  to 
men  and  to  conBde  in  them  ;  and  therefore,  like  those  who 
miss  their  step  and  tread  on  notbiu^,  when  I  most  of  all 
trust  to  men's  love  and,  as  it  were,  prop  myself  up  with  it, 
I  do  then  most  of  all  miscarry,  and,  finding  myself  disap- 
pointed, am  troubled  at  it.  And  indeed  I  should  never 
succeed  in  freeing  myself  from  this  too  great  eugeniess 
and  forwardness  in  my  love ;  but  against  excessive  confi- 
dence perhaps  I  c^n  make  nse  of  Plato's  caution  for  a 
bridle.  For  he  said  that  he  so  commended  Helicon,  the 
mathematician,  because  he  thought  him  a  naturally  versa- 
tile animal ;  but  that  he  had  a  jealousy  of  those  who  had 
been  well  educated  in  the  city,  lest,  being  men  and  the 
offspring  of  men,  they  should  in  something  or  other  dis- 
cover the  infirmity  of  their  nature.  But  when  Sophocles 
•ays,  If  you  search  the  deeds  of  mortals,  you  will  find 
the  most  are  base,  he  seems  to  insult  and  dispai-age  us 
over  mach.  Still  even  such  a  harsh  and  censorious  judg- 
ment as  this  may  make  us  more  modcrat-c  in  our  auger ; 
for  it  is  the  sudden  and  the  unexpected  which  do  most 
drive  us  to  frenzy.  But  we  ought,  as  Panaetius  somewhere 
said,  to  imitate  Anaxagoros  :  and  as  he  said  upon  the  death 
of  his  son,  I  knew  before  that  I  hud  begotten  but  a  mortal, 
so  should  every  one  of  us  use  expressions  like  these  of 
those  offences  which  stir  up  to  anger :  I  knew,  when  I 
bought  my  servant,  that  I  was  not  buying  a  philosopher; 
I  knew  that  I  did  not  get  a  friend  that  had  no  passions :  I 
knew  that  1  had  a  wife  that  was  but  a  woman.  But  if 
every  one  would  sdways  repeat  the  question  of  Plato  to 
himself,  But  am  not  I  perhaps  such  a  one  myself  I  and 
turn  his  reason  from  abroad  to  look  into  himself,  and  put 
restraint  upon  his  reprehension  of  others,  he  would  not 
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make  bo  much  use  of  his  hatred  of  evil  in  rcprovii  g  other 
men,  seeing  himself  to  stand  in  need  of  great  indulgence. 
But  now  everj'  cue  of  us,  when  he  is  angry  and  punishing, 
can  bring  the  words  of  .Vristides  and  of  Cato :  l_>o  not  steal, 
13o  not  lie,  and  Why  are  ye  so  slothful  (  And,  what  is 
most  txaly  shameful  of  all,  we  do  in  our  anger  reprove 
others  for  being  angry,  and  what  was  done  amiss  through 
anger  we  punish  in  our  passion,  therein  not  acting  like 
physicians,  who 

Purg«  biuir  efaoltr  with  a  bittw  pill,* 

but  rather  increasing  and  exasperating  the  disease  which 
we  pretend  to  cure. 

While  therefore  I  am  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  I  en- 
dearor  also  to  abate  somctiiing  of  my  curiosity ;  because 
for  any  one  over  curiously  to  enquire  and  pry  into  every 
thing,  and  to  make  a  public  business  of  every  employment 
of  a  servant,  every  action  of  a  friend,  every  pastime  of  a 
sou,  every  whispering  of  a  wife,  causes  great  and  long  and 
daily  fits  of  anj^cr,  whereof  the  prwluct  and  issue  is  a 
peevish  and  morose  disposition.  Wherefore  God,  as  Euri- 
pides says, 

ASkira  of  gTMteit  woliilit  Ijimidr  directflth, 
Bat  ni&tun  srotUI  In  Fortune  ho  ooRiiiiiltotli.t 

But  I  think  a  prudent  man  ought  not  to  commit  any  thing 
at  all  to  Kortunc,  nor  to  neglect  any  thing,  but  to  trust  and 
commit  some  things  to  his  wife,  some  things  to  his  servants, 
and  some  things  to  his  friends  (as  a  prince  to  certain  vice- 
gerents and  accountants  and  administrators),  while  he  him- 
self is  employing  his  reason  about  the  weightiest  matters, 
and  those  of  greatest  concern. 

For  as  small  letters  hurt  the  sight,  so  do  small  matters 
him  that  is  too  much  intent  upon  them ;  they  vex  and  stir 
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up  anger,  nrhich  begets  an  evi]  habit  in  him  in  reference 
to  gieater  affairs.  But  above  all  the  rest,  I  look  oa  that 
of  Empedocles  as  a  divine  thing,  "To  fast  from  evil." 
And  T  commended  also  those  vows  and  professions  made 
in  prayers,  as  things  neither  indecent  in  themselves  nor 
unbecoming  a  philosopher,  —  for  a  whole  year  to  abstain 
from  venery  and  wine,  sen'ing  God  with  temperance  all 
the  while ;  or  else  again,  for  a  certain  lime  to  abstain  from 
lying,  minding  and  watcliiiig  over  ourselves,  that  we  speak, 
nothing  but  what  is  true,  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest.  After 
the  manner  of  these  vows  then  I  made  my  own,  supposing 
it  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  God  and  sacred  than 
theii-s  ;  and  T  set  myself  first  to  observe  a  few  sacred  days 
also,  wherein  I  would  abstain  from  being  angry,  as  if  it 
were  from  being  diunk  or  from  drinking  wine,  celebrating 
a  kind  of  Kephalia  and  Melisponda  •  with  respect  to  my 
anger.  Then,  making  trial  of  myself  little  by  little  for  a 
month  or  two,  I  by  this  means  in  time  made  some  good 
progress  uuto  further  patience  in  bearing  evils,  diligently 
observing  and  keeping  myself  courteous  in  language  and 
behavior,  free  from  anger,  and  pure  from  all  wicked  words 
and  absurd  actions,  and  from  passion,  which  for  a  little 
(and  that  no  grateful)  pleastne  brings  with  itself  great 
perturbations  and  shameful  repentance.  Wlience  experi- 
ence, not  without  some  divine  assistance,  hath,  I  suppose, 
made  it  evident  that  that  was  a  very  true  judgment  and 
assertion,  that  this  courteons,  gentle,  and  kindly  disposition 
and  behavior  is  not  so  acceptable,  so  pleasing,  and  so  de- 
lightful to  any  of  those  with  whom  we  converse,  as  it  is  to 
those  that  have  it. 
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1.  Some  plants  there  are,  in  their  own  nature  wild  and 
barren,  and  hurtful  to  seed  and  garden-sets,  which  yot 
nmouf^  able  husbuudmen  pass  fur  infallible  s'lgua  of  a  rich 
and  promising  soil.  In  like  manner,  some  passions  of  the 
mmd  not  good  in  themselves  yet  Bcr\'e  as  first  shoots  and 
promises  of  a  disposition  which  is  naturally  good,  and  also 
capable  of  much  improvement  by  cultivation.  Among 
these  T  rank  bashfidness,  the  subject  of  our  present  dis- 
course; no  ill  sign  indeed,  but  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  For  the  bashful  oftentimes  run  iuto 
the  Bame  enormities  as  the  most  hardened  and  impudent, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  former  feel  a  regret  for 
such  miscarriages,  but  the  latter  take  a  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction therein.  The  shameless  jjerson  is  without  sense  of 
grief  for  his  baseness,  and  the  b.ishful  is  in  distress  at  the 
very  appearance  of  it.  For  baahfulness  is  only  modest)' 
in  the  excess,  and  is  aptly  enough  named  Svaamla  (^the 
being  piU  out  of  countenance),  since  the  face  is  in  some 
sense  confused  and  dejected  with  the  mind.  For  as  that 
grief  which  casts  down  the  eyes  is  termed  dejection,  so 
tliat  kind  of  modesty  which  cannot  look  another  in  the 
face  is  called  bashfulness.  The  orator,  speaking  of  a 
shameless  fellow,  said  he  carried  harlots,  not  vii-gins,  iu 
his  eyes ;  •  on  the  other  hand,  the  sheepishly  bashful  be- 
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trays  no  less  the  effeminacy  and  Boftnoss  of  his  mind  in 
his  looks,  palliating  his  weakness,  which  cxj)08eB  him  to 
the  mercy  of  impudence,  with  the  specious  name  of  mod* 
esty.  Cato  indeed  was  wont  to  say  of  young  persons,  he 
had  a  greater  opinion  of  such  as  were  subject  to  color  than 
of  thoK  that  looked  pale ;  teaching  us  thereby  to  look  with 
greater  apprehension  on  the  hcinousnoss  of  an  action  than 
on  the  reprimand  which  might  follow,  and  to  bo  more  afraid 
of  the  suspicion  of  doing  an  ill  thing  than  of  the  danger 
of  it.  However,  too  much  anxictj'  and  timidity  lest  we 
may  do  wrong  is  also  to  be  avoided  j  because  many  men 
have  become  cowards  and  been  deterred  from  generons 
undertakings,  no  less  for  fear  of  ciUumny  and  detraction 
than  by  the  danger  or  difficulty  of  such  attempts. 

2.  While  therefore  we  must  not  suffer  the  weakness  in 
the  one  case  to  pass  unnoticed,  neither  must  we  abet  or 
countenance  invincible  impudence  in  the  other,  such  as  is 
reported  of  Anaxarchus,  — 

Whow  cloi;.like  urriAfte  anrl  cffVnntpry, 
Deapiuin;  ixi(hmj,  oot-fiieed  dUgrace. 

convenient  mien  between  both  is  rather  to  be  endeav- 
ored after,  by  repressing  the  over  impudent,  and  ani- 
mating the  too  meek  temper.  But  as  this  kind  of 
cure  is  difficult,  so  is  the  restraining  such  excesses  not 
without  danger  ;  for  as  a  gardener,  in  stubbing  up 
some  wild  or  useless  bushes,  makes  at  them  careless- 
ly with  his  spdde,  or  burns  them  off  tlie  grotmd,  but 
in  dressing  a  vine,  or  grafting  an  apple,  or  pruning  an 
olive,  carries  his  hand  with  the  greatest  wariness  and  de- 
liberation, that  he  may  not  unluckily  injure  the  tree ;  so  a 
philosopher,  in  removing  envy,  that  useless  and  untractable 
plant,  or  covetousness  or  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  from 
the  mind  of  youth,  may  cut  deep  safely,  and  make  a  large 
scar;  but  if  he  be  to  apply  his  discourse  to  some  more  sen- 
sible or  delicate  part,  such  as  the  restraining  excess  of 
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bashfulncss,  it  lies  upon  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  oflf 
or  eradicate  modesty  with  the  contrary  vice.  For  nurses  who 
too  often  wipe  away  the  dirt  from  their  infnnti  are  apt  to 
tear  their  flesh  and  put  thera  to  pain.  And  in  like  man- 
ner we  must  not  so  far  extiipate  all  boshfuluess  in  youth  as 
to  leave  them  careless  or  impudent;  but  as  those  that  pull 
dovm  private  houses  adjoining  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods 
prop  up  such  parts  as  are  contiguous  to  them,  so  in  un- 
dermining bashfulness,  due  regard  is  to  be  bad  to  adjacent 
modesty,  good  nature,  and  humanity.  And  yet  these  are 
the  very  qualities  by  which  baslifiilness  insinuates  itself 
and  becomes  fixed  in  a  man,  flattering  him  that  he  is  good- 
natured,  courteous,  and  civil,  and  has  common  sense,  and 
that  he  is  not  obstinate  and  inexorable.  The  Stoics,  there- 
fore, in  their  discourses  of  modesty,  distinguish  all  along 
betnixt  that  and  bashfulness,  leaving  not  so  much  as 
ambiguity  of  terras  for  a  pretence  to  the  vice.  How- 
ever, asking  their  good  leave,  we  shall  make  bold  to  use 
such  words  indifferently  in  either  sense ;  or  rather  we 
shall  follow  the  example  of  Homer,  whose  authority  we 
have  for  it,  that    ' 

Much  harm  oft.timea  from  madetljr  befall*, 
Uuch  good  oft-timci-  * 

And  it  was  not  done  amiss  of  him  to  make  mention  of 
the  hurtfulness  of  it  first,  because  modesty  becomes  profita- 
ble only  through  reason,  which  cuts  off  what  is  superflu- 
ous and  leaves  a  just  mean  behind. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  bashful  man  must  be 
persuaded  and  satisfied  that  that  distemper  of  the  mind  is 
prejudicial  to  him,  aud  that  nothiug  which  is  so  can  be 
eligible.  And  withal,  he  must  be  cautious  how  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  cajoled  and  led  by  the  nose  with  the  titles 
of  courteous  or  sociable,  in  exchange  for  those  of  grave, 
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great,  and  just ;  nor  Vikc  Pcgasns  in  Eoripidea^  who,  when 
Belleropbon  mounted  him, 

with  trembling  »toop«d  mora  tlun  tii<  Inrd  deaired,* 

must  he  debase  himself  and  yield  to  all  who  make  their 
addresses  to  him,  for  fear  of  appearing  hard  and  ungentle. 

It  is  recorded  of  Bocchoris,  king  of  Kgypt,  a  man  of  a 
very  cruel  nat\ire,  that  the  goddess  Isis  sent  a  kind  of  a 
serpent  (called  aspis),  which  winding  itself  about  his  head 
cast  a  shadow  over  him  from  above,  and  was  a  means  to 
him  of  determining  causea  according  to  equity.  But  bash- 
fulness,  on  the  contrary,  happening  upon  remiss  and  spirit- 
less  tempers,  suffers  them  not  to  express  their  dislike  of 
any  thing  or  to  ai^^ue  iigainst  it,  but  perverts  many  times  the 
sentence  of  arbitrators,  and  stops  the  mouths  of  skilful 
pleadei*s,  forcing  them  often  to  act  and  speak  contrary  to 
their  conWctiou.  And  the  most  reckless  man  will  always 
tynmnize  and  domineer  over  such  a  one,  forcing  his  bash- 
fulness  by  his  own  strength  of  impudence.  Upon  this 
account  it  is  that  bashfiduess,  like  a  low  piece  of  soft 
ground,  can  make  no  resistance  and  decline  no  encounter, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  meanest  actions  and  vilest  passions. 
But,  above  all,  this  is  the  worst  guardian  of  raw  and  inex- 
perienced youth.  For,  as  Brutus  said,  he  seems  to  have 
had  but  an  ill  education  that  has  not  learued  to  deny  any 
thing.  And  no  better  overseer  is  it  of  the  marriage-bed 
or  the  woman's  apartment ;  as  the  repentant  lady  in 
Sophocles  accuses  the  spark  that  had  debauched  her,  — 

Th^r  tongu*,  tbjr  fl«tC«nng  tan^uo  prorultJ.t 

So  this  vice,  happening  upon  a  disposition  inclinable  to 
debauchery,  prepares  and  opens  the  way,  and  leaves  all 
things  easy  and  accessible  to  such  as  are  ready  to  prefer 
their  wicked  designs.  Presents  and  treats  are  irresistible 
baits  for  common  mercenary  creatures ;  but  importunity, 
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befi-iended  with  bashfulness  on  their  side,  haa  sometimee 
undone  the  modestest  women.  I  omit  what  inconveaiences 
this  kind  of  modesty  occasions,  when  it  obliges  men  to 
lend  their  money  to  such  whose  credit  is  blown  upon  in 
the  world,  or  to  give  bail  for  those  they  dare  not  trust ; 
we  do  this,  it  is  true,  with  an  ill-will,  and  in  our  heart 
reflect  upon  that  old  saying,  Be  bail,  aud  pay  for  it,  yet 
caimot  make  use  of  it  iu  our  practice. 

4.  How  many  this  fault  has  iniined,  it  ia  no  easy  thing 
to  recount.  Creon  in  the  play  gave  a  very  good  lesson  for 
others  to  follow,  when  he  told  Medea,  — 

"V\t  better  now  to  brave  tliy  direat  bate, 
TUan  curao  &  Tuolisli  oaaloMs  too  UUr.* 

Yet  afterwards,  being  wroiight  upon  through  his  bashful- 
ness to  grant  her  but  one  day  longer,  he  ruined  himself 
and  family  by  it.  l''or  the  same  reason,  some,  suspecting 
designs  agaiust  them  of  murder  or  poisoning,  have  ne- 
glected to  provide  for  their  safety.  Thus  Dion  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  treacherj'  of  Oallippus,  yet  thought  it 
unfit  to  entertain  such  thoughts  of  his  pretended  friend  and 
guest,  and  so  perished.  So  again,  .\ntipater,  the  son  of 
Caasander,  ha\'ing  entertained  Demetrius  at  supper,  and 
being  engaged  by  him  for  the  next  night,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  distrust  one  who  had  trusted  him,  went,  and 
had  his  throat  cut  after  supper.  Polysperchon  had  prom- 
ised Oassander  for  an  hundred  talents  to  murder  ller- 
cules,  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine.  Upon  this  he 
invites  him  to  sup :  but  the  young  man,  having  some 
suspicion  of  the  thing,  pretends  himself  indisposed.  Poly- 
sperchon coming  to  him  said:  Sir,  above  all  things  en- 
deavor after  your  father's  courteous  behavior  and  obliging 
^vay  to  his  friends,  unless  haply  you  look  on  us  with  sus- 
picion OS  if  we  were  compassing  your  health.  The  young 
man  out  of  mere  modesty  wns  prevailed  upon  to  go,  and 
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was  strangled  as  he  aat  at  meat  It  is  not  therefore  (as 
some  will  have  ua  believe)  Insignificant  or  ridiculous^  but 
on  the  contrary  very  wise  advice,  which  Ilcsiod  givea, — 

Welcome  *  ftiend,  Intt  nerDr  call  ihj  foe.* 

Be  not  bashful  and  mealy-mouthed  in  refusing  him  that 
you  are  satisfied  lias  a  pique  against  you  ;  but  never  reject 
him  that  seemetti  to  put  his  trust  in  you.  For  if  you 
invite,  you  must  expect  to  be  invited  again ;  and  some 
time  or  other  your  entertainment  will  be  repaid  you,  if 
bashfulness  have  once  softened  or  turned  the  edge  of  that 
diffidence  which  ought  to  be  your  guard. 

5.  To  the  end  therefore  that  we  may  get  the  better  of 
this  disease,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  evils,  we  must 
make  our  fii*st  attempts  (as  our  custom  is  in  other  things) 
upon  matters  of  no  great  difficulty.  As,  if  one  drink  to 
you  after  you  have  taken  what  is  sufficient,  be  not  so  fool- 
ishly modest  to  do  violence  to  your  nature,  but  rather 
venture  to  pass  the  glass.  Another,  it  may  be,  would  tempt 
you  to  play  at  dice  while  diinking ;  be  not  ovopersuaded 
into  a  compliance,  for  fear  of  being  the  subject  of  his 
drollery,  but  reply  with  Xenophanes,  when  Lasus  of 
llermione  called  him  coward  because  he  refused  to  play 
at  dice  :  Yes,  said  he,  I  confess  myself  the  greatest  cow- 
ard in  the  world,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing.  Again, 
you  light  upon  an  impeitinent  talker,  that  sticks  upon  yon 
like  a  burr ;  don't  be  bashful,  but  break  off  the  discourse, 
and  pursue  your  business.  These  evasions  and  repulses. 
whereby  our  resolution  and  assuiance  ore  exercised  in  mat- 
ters of  less  moment,  will  accustom  us  to  it  by  degrees  in 
greater  occasions.  And  here  it  will  bo  but  seasonable  to 
give  you  a  passage,  as  it  is  recorded  of  Demosthenes.  The 
Athenians  haWng  one  time  been  moved  to  send  succors  to 
Haqialns,  and  themselves  to  engage  in  a  war  against  Alex- 
ander, it  happened  that  Philoxeuus,  Alexander's  admiral. 
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unexpectedly  arrived  on  their  coast ;  and  the  people  being 
BO  astonished  as  to  be  speechless  for  \'ery  feai\  Demos- 
thenes cried  out:  llow  would  they  endure  tlie  sun,  who 
are  not  able  to  look  against  a  lamp !  Or  how  would 
you  comport  yourself  in  weightier  concerns,  while  youi 
prince  or  the  people  had  an  awe  over  you,  if  you  cannol 
refuse  a  glass  of  wine  when  an  acquaiutiuice  ofiers  it,  oc 
turn  off  nn  impertinent  babbler,  but  suffer  the  eternal 
trifler  to  w^alk  over  you  without  telling  him,  Another  time, 
good  sir,  at  present  I  am  in  baste. 

6.  Besides  all  this,  the  exercising  such  a  resolution  is 
of  great  use  in  praising  others.  If  one  of  my  friend's 
hari)ers  play  lewdly,  or  a  comedian  lie  has  hired  at  a 
great  rate  mmder  a  piece  of  Menander  in  the  acting, 
although  the  vulgar  clap  their  bauds  and  adniu*e,  I  thiuk 
it  no  moroseness  or  ill-breeding  to  sit  silently  all  the  while, 
without  servilely  joining  in  the  common  applauses  con- 
trarj'  to  my  judgment.  For  if  you  scruple  to  deal  openly 
with  him  in  these  cases,  what  will  you  do,  should  he  repeat 
to  you  an  insipid  composition  of  his  own,  or  submit  to  your 
revisal  a  ridiculous  oration?  You  will  applaud,  of  conrse, 
and  enter  yourself  into  the  list  of  common  pui'asites  and 
flatterers  I  But  how  then  can  you  direct  him  impartially 
in  the  greatest  administrations  of  his  life  ?  how  be  free  with 
him  where  he  fails  in  any  duties  of  his  trust  or  marriage, 
or  neglects  the  offices  incumbeut  on  him  as  a  member  of 
the  community  ?  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  by  any  means 
approve  of  the  reply  Pericles  made  to  a  friend  who  be- 
sought him  to  give  false  evidence,  and  that  too  upon  oath, 
when  he  thus  answered :  As  far  as  the  altar  I  am  wholly 
at  your  serWce.  Methinks  he  went  too  far.  But  he  that 
has  long  before  accustomed  himself  not  to  commend  any 
thing  against  his  judgment,  or  applaud  an  ill  voice,  or 
seem  pleased  with  indecent  scurrilities,  will  never  suffer 
things  to  come  to  that  issue;  nor  will  any  one  be  so  bold 
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to  solicit  him  in  tltis  luauaer:  Swear  on  my  side,  glife 
false  eridence,  or  bring  in  an  unjust  verdict 

7.  After  the  same  manner  wo  may  learn  to  refuse  such 
as  come  to  borrow  considerable  sums  of  us,  if  we  have  used 
to  deny  in  little  mutters  where  refusal  is  easy.  As  Arche- 
laus,  king  of  Macedou,  sat  at  supper,  one  of  his  retinue*  a 
fellow  who  thought  there  was  nothing  so  hone«t  m  to  re- 
ceive, begged  of  him  a  golden  cup.  But  the  king  com- 
manded a  waiter  to  give  it  immediately  to  Euripides :  For 
you,  sir,  said  he,  arc  fit  indeed  to  ask  any  thing,  but  to  re- 
ceive nothing  ;  and  be  deserves  to  receive,  though  he  lucks 
the  conlideuce  to  ask.  Thus  wisely  did  he  make  his  judg- 
ment, and  not  bashful  timidity,  bis  guide  in  bestowing  favors. 
Yet  we  oftentimes,  when  the  honesty,  nearness,  and  neces- 
eities  of  our  friends  and  relations  are  not  motives  sufficient 
to  prevail  with  us  to  their  relief,  can  give  profusely  to  im- 
pudence and  importuuity.  not  out  of  any  willingness  to 
bestow  our  money  so  ill,  but  merely  for  want  of  confidence 
and  resolution  to  deny.  This  was  the  case  of  Antigonuo 
the  elder.  Being  wearied  out  with  the  importimity  of  Bias, 
Give,  said  he  to  his  servants,  one  talent  to  Bias  and  neces- 
sity. Vet  at  other  times  he  was  as  expert  at  encountering 
such  addresses  as  any  prince,  and  dismissed  them  with  as 
remarkable  answers.  Thus  a  certain  Cynic  one  day  beg- 
ging  of  him  a  groat,  he  made  answer.  That  is  not  for  a 
prince  to  give.  And  the  poor  mun  replying.  Then  bestow 
a  talent^  he  repartecd  briskly.  Nor  that  for  a  Cynic  (or,  for 
a  dog)  to  receive.  Diogenes  went  about  begging  to  all  tlie 
statues  in  the  Ceramicus ;  and  his  answer  to  some  that 
wondered  at  his  fancy  iu  it  was,  he  was  practismg  how  to 
bear  a  repulse.  But  indeed  it  chiefly  lies  upon  us  to  exer- 
cise ourselves  in  smaller  matters  to  refuse  an  unreasonable 
request,  that  we  may  not  be  at  loss  how  to  refuse  on  occa- 
sions of  greater  magnitude.  For  no  one,  as  DemosUienes 
says,  who  has  spent  all  the  money  that  he  hod  in  unneccs- 
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sary  expenses,  will  have  plenty  of  money  that  he  has  not 
for  his  neceasary  expenses.*  And  our  disgrace  is  increased 
many  fold,  if  we  want  what  is  necessary  or  decent,  and 
abound  in  trifles  and  foppeiies. 

8.  Yet  bashfulncss  is  not  only  a  bad  steward  of  our  es- 
tate, but  even  in  weiglitier  concerns  it  refuses  to  hearken  to 
the  wholesome  adnce  of  rij^ht  reason.  Thus,  in  a  danger- 
ous fit  of  sickness,  we  send  not  to  the  ablest  physician,  for 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  another  of  our  acquaintince.  Or, 
in  taking  tutors  and  governors  for  our  children,  we  make 
choice  of  such  as  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  not  such  as 
are  better  qualified  for  that  service.  Or,  in  our  lawsuits, 
we  regard  not  to  obtain  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  be- 
cause we  must  gratify  the  son  of  some  friend  or  relation, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  show  himself  in  the  world. 
Nay,  lastly,  you  shall  find  some  that  bear  the  imme  of 
philosopher,  who  call  themselves  Kpiciirenns  or  Stoics,  not 
out  of  choice,  or  upon  the  least  conWction,  but  merely 
to  oblige  their  friends  or  acquaintance,  wlio  have  bikeu 
advantage  of  their  modesty.  Since  then  the  case  is  so 
with  us,  we  ought  to  prepare  and  exercise  ourselves  in 
things  that  we  daily  meet  with  and  of  course,  not  so  much 
as  indulging  that  foolish  weakness  in  the  choice  of  a  bar- 
ber or  fuller,  or  in  lodging  in  a  paltry  inn  when  better 
accommodation  is  to  be  had.  to  oblige  the  landlord  who  has 
cringed  to  us.  Ihit  if  it  be  merely  to  break  ourselves  of 
such  follies,  in  those  cases  still  we  sliould  make  use  of  the 
best,  though  the  difference  be  but  inconsiderable ;  as  the 
Pythagoreans  were  strict  in  observing  not  to  cross  their 
right  knee  with  the  left,  or  to  use  an  even  number  with  an 
odd,  though  all  things  else  were  indifferent  We  must  ob- 
serve also,  when  we  celebrate  a  sacrifice  or  keep  a  wedding 
or  make  a  public  entertainment,  to  deny  oui-selves  so  far  as 
not  to  invite  any  that  have  been  extremely  complacent  to  us  or 
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that  put  themselves  upon  us,  before  those  who  are  known  for 
their  good-humor  or  whose  convcrsiitiou  is  like  to  prove 
beneficial.  For  he  that  has  accustomed  himself  thus  far 
will  hardly  be  caught  and  surprised,  luiy,  rather  he  shall  not 
so  much  as  be  tempted,  in  gifater  instances. 

9.  And  thus  much  may  suffice  concerning  exercising 
ourselves.  My  first  use  of  what  has  been  said  is  to  observe, 
that  all  passions  and  distempers  of  the  mind  are  still  ac- 

bCompauied  with  those  very  evils  which  by  their  means  we 
hoped  to  avoid.  Thus  disgrace  pursues  ambition ;  pain 
aud  indisposition,  sensuality ;  softness  and  effcmiuucy  are 
fretted  with  troubles :  coutentiousness  with  disappointment 
and  defeats.  But  this  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  tlian  in 
basbfulness,  which,  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  smoke  of  re- 
proach, throws  itself  into  the  iirc.  Such  men,  wanting 
confidence  to  withstand  those  that  unreasonably  importune 
them,  aft;erwai-ds  feel  shame  before  those  who  justly  accuse 
them,  and  for  fear  of  a  slight  private  rebuke  incur  more 
public  disgrace.  For  example,  not  having  the  heart  to 
deny  a  friend  that  comes  to  borrow,  in  short  time  they  are 
reduced  to  the  same  extremity  themselves,  and  exposed 
openly.  Some  again,  after  promising  to  help  friends  in 
a  lawsuit,  are  ashamed  to  face  the  opposite  party,  and  are 
forced  to  hide  their  heads  and  run  away.  Many  have  been 
80  unreasonably  weak  in  this  particular  as  to  accept  of  dis- 
advantageous proposals  of  marriage  for  a  daughter  or  sister, 

.and  upon  second  tiioughts  have  been  forced  to  bring  them- 
selves off  with  an  arrant  lie. 

10.  One  made  this  observation  of  the  people  of  Asia, 
that  they  were  all  slaves  to  one  man,  merely  because  they 
could  not  pronouncx'  that  syllable  No  ;  but  he  spuke  only  ia 
raillery.  But  now  the  bashful  man,  though  he  be  not  able 
to  say  one  word,  has  but  to  raise  his  brows  or  nod  down* 
ward,  as  if  he  minded  not,  and  he  may  decline  many 
ungrateful  and  unreasonable  offices.     Euripides  was  wont 
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to  say,  Silence  is  an  answer  to  a  wise  man;  •  bat  we  seem 
to  have  greater  occasion  for  it  in  our  dealings  with  foola 
and  unreasonable  persons,  for  men  of  breeding  and  ftense 
will  be  satisfied  with  reason  and  fair  words.  Upon  this  ac- 
count we  should  be  always  provided  with  some  notable 
sayings  and  choice  apothegms  of  famous  and  excellent  men, 
to  repeat  to  the  bashful,  —  such  as  that  of  Phocion  to 
Antiputcr,  You  cannot  have  me  for  both  a  friend  and  a 
flatterer;  and  that  of  his  to  the  Athenians,  when  they 
called  upon  him  to  come  in  for  his  share  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  festival ;  I  am  ashamed,  said  he,  pointing  to 
CalUcles  his  creditor,  to  contribute  towards  your  follies,  with- 
out paying  this  man  his  due.  For,  as  Thucydides  says, 
It  is  an  ill  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  one's  poverty,  but  much 
woi"se  not  to  make  use  of  lawful  endeavors  to  avoid  it.f 
But  he  that  is  so  foolishly  good-natured  that  he  cannot  on- 
Bwer  one  that  comes  to  borrow,  — 

ily  ftiend,  no  silTcr  white  have  I  in  all  my  area,  — 

but  gives  him  a  promise  to  be  better  provided,  — 

Tb€  wretch  hu  mailo  hirnseCf  «  bI&va  to  gtiame, 
Aud  <1niK«  iL  tirv«uiii«,  tliuu^li  Hii  iiiifurgcl  clialn,) 

Persaens,  being  about  to  accommodate  a  ^iend  with  a  sum 
of  money,  paid  it  publicly  in  the  market,  aud  made  the 
conditions  before  a  banker,  remembering,  it  may  be,  that 
of  liesiod, — 

8««iii  Dot  ttij  brother'i  honettf  to  doubt ; 
T«t,  amiUn?,  all  •  wititMs  lo  bit  hand.  1 

But  when  his  friend  mai-velled  and  asked.  How  now, 
BO  formally  and  according  to  law  ?  Yea,  quoth  he, 
because  I  would  receive  my  money  again  as  a  friend,  and 
not  have  to  trouble  tlie  law  to  recover  it  For  many  out 
of  bashfulness,  not  taking  care  to  have  good  security  at 

*  Earip.  Fng.  907.    Tbe  verw  U  fuund  alto  Id  Meiuuider,  Hoom.  222.  (O.) 
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first,  have  been  forced  afterwards  to  break  with  their 
Oriends,  and  to  have  recom-ae  to  law  for  their  money. 
.  11,  Again,  Plato  writing  to  DionysiuSf  by  Uelicon  of 
Cyzicus,  gives  the  bearer  a  good  character  for  honesty  and 
moderation,  but  withtd  in  the  postscript  tells  him.  Yet  Uiis 
1  write  of  a  man,  who,  as  such,  is  by  uature  an  animal 
subject  to  change.  Xenocrates,  though  u  man  of  rigid 
morala,  was  prevailed  upon  by  this  kind  of  modesty  U> 
recommend  to  Polysperchon  a  person,  as  it  proved  in  the 
end,  not  so  honest  as  he  was  reputed.  For  when 
the  Macedonian  in  compliment  bade  him  cull  fur  whatever 
he  wanted*  be  presently  desired  a  taleut  of  silver,  Poly- 
sperchon  ordered  it  accordingly  to  be  paid  him,  but  des- 
patched away  letters  immcdiati^iy  to  Xenocrates,  advising 
him  for  the  future  to  be  better  acquainted  witli  those  he 
recommended.  Now  all  tliis  came  to  pass  thi'ough  Xeuo- 
crates's  ignorance  of  his  man  ;  but  we  oftentimes  give 
testimonials  and  squander  away  our  money  to  advance 
such  as  we  are  very  well  satisfied  have  no  qualification  or 
desert  to  recommend  them,  and  this  too  with  the  forfeiture 
of  our  reputation,  and  without  the  pleasure  that  men  have 
who  are  profuse  upon  whores  and  rtatteiers,  but  all  the 
whUe  in  an  agony,  and  stiuggHng  with  that  impudence 
which  does  violence  to  our  reason.  Whereas,  if  at  any 
time,  that  verse  can  here  be  properly  used,  — 

I  know  the  dreadAtl  consequence,  &[ii]  (ear,* 

when  such  persons  are  at  a  man  to  forswear  himself,  or  to 
give  a  wrong  sentence,  or  to  vote  for  an  unjust  bill,  or  last- 
ly to  be  bound  for  one  that  will  never  be  able  to  pay  the 
debt 

12.  AU  passions  of  the  mind  have  repentance  still  pur- 
suing them  closely,  but  it  overtakes  this  of  bashfulness  in 
the  very  act    For  we  give  with  regret,  and  we  are  in  con- 

•  Eorip.  M«dM.  107S. 
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fusion  while  we  bear  false  witness  ;  our  rcpntation  is 
questioned  when  we  engiige  for  others,  and  when  we  fail 
we  are  condemned  by  all  men.  From  this  imperfection 
also  it  proceeds,  that  many  things  are  imposed  upon  us  not 
in  our  power  to  perform,  as  to  recommend  such  a  man  to 
c»»urt,  or  to  carry  up  an  address  to  the  governor,  because 
we  dare  not,  or  at  least  we  will  not,  confess  that  we  are 
unknown  to  the  prince  or  that  another  has  more  of  his  ear. 
Lyaauder,  on  the  other  baud,  when  he  was  in  dis<^raoe  at 
court,  but  yet  for  his  great  services  was  thought  to  preserve 
soraetiiing  of  his  former  esteem  ^vith  AgesUaus,  made  no 
scruple  to  dismiss  suitors,  dircctiag  them  to  such  as  were 
more  powerful  with  the  king.  For  it  is  no  disgrace  not  to 
be  able  to  do  every  thing ;  but  to  undertake  or  pretend  to 
what  you  are  not  made  for  is  not  only  shameful,  but  ex- 
tremely troublesome  and  vexatious. 

13.  But  to  proceed  to  another  head,  we  must  perform 
all  reasonable  and  good  offices  to  those  that  deserve  them, 
not  forced  thereto  by  fear  of  shame,  but  cheerfully  and 
readily.  But  where  any  thing  prejudicial  or  unhandsome 
is  required  of  us,  we  ought  to  remember  the  story  that  is 
related  of  Zcno.  Meeting  a  young  man  of  his  acquaint- 
ance that  slunk  away  under  a  wall,  a^  if  he  would. not  be 
seen,  and  having  learaed  from  him  that  he  withdrew  from  a 
friend  tliat  importuned  him  to  perjure  himself,  What,  re- 
plied he,  you  novice!  is  that  fellow  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  require  of  thee  what  is  unreasonable  and  unjust,  and 
darest  thou  not  stand  against  him  in  that  whicli  is  just 
and  honest  1  For  he  that  first  stalled  that  doctiine,  that 
knavery  is  the  best  defence  against  a  knave,  was  but  an  ill 
teacher,  advising  us  to  keep  off  wickedness  by  imitating  it. 
Bui  for  such  as  presume  upon  our  modesty,  to  keep  them 
off  with  then:  own  weapons,  and  not  gratify  their  unreason- 
able impudence  with  an  easy  compliance,  is  but  just  and 
good,  and  the  duty  of  every  wise  man. 
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14.  Neither  is  it  a  bard  matter  to  put  off  some  mean 
aiid  ordiuary  people,  which  will  be  apt  to  prove  trouble- 
some to  you  in  that  nature.  Some  shift  tlicm  off  with  a 
jest  or  a  smart  repartee  ;  as  Theocritus,  being  asked  in  Uie 
bath  to  lend  his  ttesh-brush  by  two  persons,  whereof  one 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  the  other  a  notorious  thief, 
made  answer :  You,  sir,  I  know  not  well  enough,  and  you 
1  know  too  well.  And  Lysimache,  the  priestess  of  Minerva 
Polias  in  Athens,  when  the  muleteers  that  brought  the  pro- 
vision  for  the  festival  desired  her  to  let  them  driuk,  replied, 
No ;  for  I  fear  it  may  grow  into  a  custom.  So  again,  when 
a  captain's  son,  a  young  Huttering  bully  but  a  great  coward, 
petitioned  Antigonus  for  promotion,  the  latter  answered : 
Sir,  it  is  my  way  to  reward  my  soldiers  for  their  valor,  not 
their  parentage. 

15.  But  if  he  that  is  importunate  with  us  prove  a  man 
of  great  honor  or  interest  (and  sucli  i>ersons  aie  not  easily 
answered  with  excuses,  wlien  they  come  for  our  vote  in  the 
senate  or  judicial  cases),  at  such  a  time  perhaps  it  will  be 
neither  easy  uor  necessary  to  behave  ourselves  to  them  as 
C'nto  did  towards  Catulus.  Catidus,  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  among  the  l^^man8,  and  at  that  time  censor,  once 
waited  on  Cuto,  who  was  then  quaestor  and  still  a  young 
man,  on  behalf  of  a  friend  whom  Cato  had  6ned  ;  and  when 
he  had  used  u  great  deal  of  importunity  to  no  purpose,  yet 
would  not  be  denied,  Cato  grew  out  of  patience,  and  told 
him,  It  would  be  an  unseemly  sight  to  have  the  censor 
dragged  hence  by  my  officers.  Catidus  at  this  went  away, 
out  of  countenance  and  very  angry.  But  consider  whether 
the  answers  of  Agesilaus  ai\d  Themistocles  have  not  in  them 
much  more  of  candor  and  equity.  Agesilaus,  being  bidden 
by  his  own  father  to  give  sentence  conti-ary  to  law,  replied : 
I  have  been  always  taught  by  you  to  be  observant  of  the 
laws,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  obey  you  at  this  time,  by 
doing  nothing  contrary  to  them.     And  Themistocles,  when 
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Sinionides  tempted  him  to  commit  a  piece  of  injustice,  said : 
You  would  be  ao  good  poet,  should  you  breuk  the  laws  of 
Tci'sc :  and  ehould  I  judge  agniust  the  law,  I  should  make^ 
no  better  magistrate. 

16.  For  it  is  not  because  of  blunders  in  metre  in 
lyric  songs,  as  Plato  observes,  tliat  cities  and  friends  are 
set  at  variance  to  their  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  but  be- 
cause of  their  blunders  with  regard  to  law  and  justice. 
Yet  there  aa-e  a  sort  of  men  that  cm\  be  very  curious  and 
critical  in  their  verses  aud  letters  and  lyric  measures,  and 
yet  would  persuade  others  to  neglect  that  justice  and  hon- 
esty which  all  men  ouglit  to  obsei-ve  in  offices,  in  passing 
judgments,  and  in  all  actions.  But  these  men  are  to  b© 
dealt  with  after  the  following  manner.  An  orator  perhaps 
presses  you  to  show  him  favor  in  a  cause  to  be  heard  before 
you,  or  a  demagogue  importunes  you  when  you  are  a  sen- 
ator: tell  him  you  are  ready  to  ]>lease  him,  on  condition 
that  he  make  a  solecism  in  the  bcgiuning  of  his  oration,  or 
be  guilty  of  some  barbarous  cxprcsaiou  in  his  narration. 
These  terms,  for  shaaie*  he  will  not  accept:  for  some  we 
see  so  snperstitiously  accurate  as  not  to  allow  of  two  vow- 
els meeting  one  another.  Again,  you  arc  moved  by  a  per- 
son of  quality  to  something  of  ill  reputation :  bid  him  come 
over  the  market-place  at  full  noon  dancing,  or  making 
buffoon-like  grimaces  ;  if  he  refuse,  question  him  once 
more,  whetlier  he  tliink  it  a  more  heinoiis  offence  to  make 
a  solecism  or  a  grimace,  than  to  break  a  law  or  to  perjure 
one's  self,  or  to  show  more  favor  to  a  rascal  than  to  an 
honest  man.  Nicostiattia  the  Argive,  when  Archidamus 
promised  him  a  vast  sum  of  money  and  his  choice  of  the 
Spartan  ladies  in  marriage,  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  town 
Cromnum  into  his  hands,  returned  him  this  answer :  He 
could  no  longer  believe  him  descended  from  Uercules,  he 
said,  because  Hercules  traversed  the  world  to  destroy  wicked 
men,  but  Archidamus  made  it  his  business  to  debauch  those 
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that  wftre  good.  In  like  mnnncr,  if  one  that  stands  upon 
his  quality  or  reputation  presses  us  to  do  any  tiling  dislion- 
oruble.  we  must  tell  him  freely,  he  acta  not  aa  becomes  a 
person  of  his  character  in  the  world. 

n.  But  if  it  be  a  man  of  no  quaht}'  that  shall  importune 
you,  Tou  may  enquire  of  the  covetous  man,  whether  he 
would  lend  you  a  considerable  sum  without  any  other  »ccu<- 
rity  than  your  word  ;  desire  the  proud  man  to  give  you  the 
higher  seat;  or  tho  ambitious,  to  quit  his  pretensions  to 
Bome  honor  that  lies  fair  for  him.  For,  to  deni  plainly,  it 
is  a  shameful  tiling  that  these  men  should  continue  so  stiff, 
60  resolute,  and  so  unmoved  in  their  vicious  habits,  while 
we,  who  profess  ourselves  lovers  of  justice  and  honesty, 
have  too  little  command  of  ourselrefl  not  to  give  up  and 
betray  basely  the  cause  of  virtue.  If  they  that  would  prac- 
tise upon  our  modesty  do  this  out  of  desire  of  glory  or 
power,  why  should  wc  contract  disgrace  or  infamy  to  our- 
selves, to  advance  the  authority  or  set  off  the  reputation  of 
others  ?  —  like  those  who  bestow  the  reward  wrongfully  in 
public  games,  or  betray  their  trust  in  collecting  the  poll, 
who  confer  indeed  garlands  and  honors  upon  otlier  men, 
but  at  the  same  time  foifeit  their  own  reputation  and  good 
word.  But  suppose  it  be  matter  of  interest  only  that  puts 
them  upon  it;  why  should  it  not  appear  an  unreasonable 
piece  of  service  for  ns  to  forego  our  reputation  and  con- 
science to  no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  another  man's 
avarice  or  make  his  coffers  the  heavier  \  Aftei*  all,  these  I 
am  afimid  are  the  grand  motives  with  most  men  in  such 
cases,  and  they  are  even  conscious  that  they  are  guilty ;  as 
men  that  are  challenged  and  compelled  to  take  too  large  a 
glass  raise  an  hundred  &cru]ilcs  and  make  as  many  grim- 
aces before  they  drink. 

18.  This  weakness  of  the  mind  may  be  compared  to  a 
constitution  of  body  that  can  endure  neither  heat  nor 
cold.      For   let  them    be  praised  by  those  that  thus  ira- 
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pudently  set  upon  them,  and  they  are  at  once  mollified 
and  broken  by  the  flattery :  but  let  them  be  blamed  or  so 
much  as  suspected  by  the  same  racn  after  their  suit  has 
been  refused,  aud  they  are  ready  to  die  for  woe  and  fear. 
Wc  ought  therefore  to  prepare  and  fortify  ourselves  against 
both  extremes,  bo  as  to  be  made  a  prey  neither  to  such  as 
pretend  to  frighten,  nor  to  such  as  would  cajole  us.  Thu- 
cydides  is  of  opinion,  since  there  is  a  necessary  connection 
between  envy  and. great  undertakings,  that  he  takes  the 
wisest  counsel  who  incurs  envy  by  aiming  the  highest* 
But  we  who  esteem  it  less  difficult  to  avoid  tlie  envy  of  all 
men  than  to  escape  the  censure  of  tJiose  we  live  among, 
ought  to  order  things  so  as  ratlier  to  grapple  with  the  un- 
just hatred  of  evil  men,  than  to  deserve  their  just  accusation 
after  we  have  served  their  base  ends.  We  ought  to  go 
armed  agaiust  that  false  and  counterfeit  praise  such  men 
are  apt  to  fling  upon  us,  not  suffering  ourselves  like  swine 
to  be  scmtchcd  and  tickled  by  tbem,  till,  having  got  the  ad- 
vautage  of  us,  they  use  us  after  their  own  pleasure.  For 
they  that  reach  out  their  ears  to  flatterers  differ  very  little 
from  sucli  as  stand  fair  and  quiet  to  be  tripped  up,  excepting 
that  the  former  cjitcb  tlie  more  disgrnccftd  fall.  These  put 
up  with  the  affrontii  and  forbear  the  correction  of  ^vicked 
men,  to  get  the  reputation  of  good-natured  or  merciful ;  or 
else  are  drawn  into  needless  and  perilous  quarrels  at  the 
instance  of  flatterers,  who  bear  them  in  baud  all  the  while 
•  for  the  only  men  of  judgment,  the  only  men  not  to  be 
caught  with  flattery,  and  call  them  the  only  men  who  have 
mouths  and  voices.  Bion  used  to  compare  these  men  to 
pitchers :  Take  them,  said  he,  by  the  ears,  and  you  may 
move  them  as  you  please.  Thus  Alexinus,  the  sophist,  was 
reporting  many  scandalous  things  ia  the  lyccum  of  Stilpo 
the  Megarian ;  but  when  one  present  informed  hira  that 
Stilpo  always  spake  very  honorably  of  hira,  ^Vhy  truly, 

•  Thue^d.  II.  64. 
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says  he,  he  is  one  of  the  moat  obliging  and  best  of  men. 
But  now  Menedcmus,  when  it  was  told  him  that  Alcxinus 
often  praised  him,  replied  :  That  may  be.  but  I  always  talk 
against  him ;  for  he  must  l>e  bad  who  either  praises  a  bad 
man  or  is  blamed  by  an  honest  one.  So  wary  was  he  of 
being  caught  by  such  baits,  agreeably  to  that  precept 
of  Hercules  in  Antisthenes ,♦  who  cautioned  his  sons  not  to 
be  thankful  to  such  as  were  used  to  praise  them.  —  thereby 
meanhig  no  more  ttian  that  they  should  be  so  far  from 
being  wheedled  thereby  as  not  even  to  return  their  flat- 
teries. That  of  Pindar  was  ver)'  apposite,  and  enough  to 
be  Baid  in  such  a  rase :  when  one  told  him,  I  cry  you  up 
among  all  men,  and  speak  to  your  advantage  on  all  occa- 
sions; and  I,  replied  he,  am  always  very  thankful,  in  that 
I  take  care  you  shall  not  tell  a  lie. 

19.  I  shall  conclude  ivith  one  general  rule,  of  sovereign 
use  against  all  the  passions  and  diseases  of  the  mind,  but 
particularly  beneficial  to  such  as  labor  under  the  present 
distemper,  bashfulness.  And  it  is  this :  whenever  they 
have*  given  way  to  this  weakness,  let  them  store  up  careful- 
ly such  failings  in  their  memory,  and  taking  therein  deep 
and  lively  impressions  of  what  remorse  iind  disquiet  they 
occasioned,  bestow  much  time  in  reflecting  upon  them  and 
keeping  them  fresh.  For  as  travellers  that  have  got  a 
dangerous  fall  against  such  a  stone,  or  sailors  shipwrecked 
tipon  a  particular  promontory,  keeping  the  image  of  their 
misfortune  continually  before  them,  appear  fearful  and  ap- 
prehensive not  only  of  the  same  but  even  the  Mke  dangera ; 
so  they  that  keep  in  mind  the  disgraceful  and  prejudicial 
effects  of  bashfulness  will  soon  be  enabled  to  restrain  them- 
selves In  like  cases,  and  will  not  easily  slip  again  on  any 
occasion. 


*  AntiBtbeoea,  in  hb  tenth  tDcne,  htd  a  book  entitled  BenuUt  nr  De  Pndaitia  ir 
Df  Rohan  {llpMXiSf  ij  ittfi  fpmiiinut  ?  I<nr»»f},  mentioned  by  Diog«i>e«  L«crtiu«  Id 
hit  lift.    8*e  DioKeoM  Lurt.  VL  1,  ». 
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1.  Men  deliberate  and  dispute  variously  concerning  vir- 
tue, whether  prudence  and  justice  and  the  right  ordering 
of  one's  life  can  be  taught.  Moreover,  we  marvel  that  the 
works  of  orators,  skipmiisters,  musicians,  carpenters,  and 
husbandmen  ai*e  infinite  in  number,  while  good  men  are 
only  a  name,  and  are  talked  of  like  ceutaura,  giants,  and 
the  Cyclops,  and  that  as  for  any  virtuous  action  that  is  sia- 
cere  and  unblamable,  and  manners  that  are  without  any 
touch  and  mixture  of  bad  passions  and  aifections,  they  are 
not  to  be  found :  but  if  Nature  of  its  own  accord  should 
produce  any  thing  good  and  excellent,  ao  many  tilings  of 
a  foreign  nature  mix  with  it  (jnst  as  wild  and  impure  pro- 
ductions with  generous  fruit)  that  the  good  is  scarce  dis- 
cernible. Men  learn  to  sing,  dance,  and  read,  and  to  be 
skilful  in  husbandry  and  good  horsemanship ;  they  learn 
how  to  put  on  their  shoes  and  their  garments  :  they  have 
those  that  teach  them  how  to  fill  >vinc,  and  to  dress  and 
cook  their  meat ;  and  none  of  these  things  c:m  be  done  as 
they  ought,  unless  they  be  instructed  how  to  do  them. 
And  will  ye  say,  O  foolish  men!  that  the  skill  of  ordering 
one's  life  well  (for  the  sake  of  which  are  all  the  rest)  is  not 
to  be  taught,  but  to  come  of  its  own  accord,  without  reason 
and  without  art  t 

2.  Why  do  we,  by  asserting  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  taught, 
make  it  a  thing  that  does  not  at  all  exist  ?    For  if  by  its 
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being  learned  it  is  produced,  he  that  hinders  its  being  learned 
destroys  it.  And  now,  as  Plato*  says,  we  never  heard  that 
because  of  a  blunder  in  metre  in  a  lyric  song^,  therefore 
one  brother  made  war  aspiinst  anothei',  nor  that  it  put  friends 
at  vai-iance,  nor  that  cities  hereupon  were  at  such  enmity 
that  they  did  to  one  another  and  suffered  one  from  another 
the  extreraest  injuries.  Nor  can  any  one  tell  us  of  a  sedi- 
tion raised  in  a  city  about  the  right  accenting  or  pronoun- 
cing of  a  word,  —  as  whether  we  are  to  say  TtXxira*-  or 
TAjitmiz,  —  nor  that  a  difference  arose  in  a  family  betwixt 
man  and  wife  about  the  woof  and  the  warp  in  cloth.  Yet 
none  will  go  about  to  weave  in  a  loom  or  to  handle  a  book 
or  a  haq>,  unless  he  has  first  been  taught,  though  no  great 
harm  would  follow  if  he  did,  but  only  the  fear  of  making 
himself  ridiculous  (for,  as  Ueraclitus  says,  it  is  a  piece  of 
discretion  to  conceal  one's  ignorance) ;  and  yet  a  man  with- 
out instruction  presumes  himself  able  to  oi-der  a  family,  a 
wife,  or  a  commonwealth,  and  to  govern  very  well.  Dio- 
genes, seeing  a  youth  devouring  his  victuals  too  greedily, 
gave  his  tutor  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  tlmt  deservedly,  aa 
judging  it  the  fault  of  him  that  had  not  taught,  not  of  him 
that  had  not  learned  better  manners.  And  what  l  is  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  to  learn  from  a  boy  bow  to  eat  and  drink  hand- 
somely in  company,  as  Aristophanes  expresses  it,  — 

Not  tn  deroitr  their  ftical  in  Iinstc,  nor  irimtl?. 
Kor  Awkwfcixlly  tl)*ir  Toec  ncmu  to  wri;gl«,t 

and  yet  are  men  fit  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  family, 
city,  married  estate,  private  conversation,  or  pubUc  office, 
and  to  manage  it  without  blame,  without  any  previous  in- 
fitraction  concerning  good  behavior  in  conversation  \ 

When  one  asked  Aristippus  this  question,  What,  are  you 
everywhere  1  he  laughed  and  said,  I  throw  a*vny  the  fare 
of  the  waterman,  if  I  am  everywhere.  And  why  canst  not 
thou  also  answer,  that  the  salary  given  to  tutors  is  thiown 


•  Fkto^  ditopbao,  p.  407  C. 
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away  aud  lost,  if  none  are  the  better  for  their  discipline 
and  instruction.  But,  as  nurses  shape  and  form  the  body 
of  a  child  ^v^th  their  hands,  so  these  masters,  when  the  nurses 
huve  done  with  them,  iirst  receive  them  into  their  charge, 
in  order  to  the  forming  of  their  munners  and  directing  their 
steps  into  the  first  tracks  of  virtue.  To  which  purpose  the 
Lacedaemonian,  that  was  asked  what  good  lie  did  to  the 
child  of  whom  he  hud  the  charge,  answered  well :  I  make 
gowl  und  honest  things  ideastint  to  children.  These 
masters  also  teach  them  to  benrl  down  their  heads  as  they 
go  along,  to  touch  salt  fish  with  one  finger  only,  but  fresh 
fish,  bread,  and  flesh  with  two :  thus  to  scratch  tlieraselves, 
and  thus  to  tuck  up  their  garments. 

3.  Now  he  that  says  that  the  art  of  physic  may  bo 
proper  for  a  tetter  or  a  whitlow,  but  not  to  be  made  use  of 
for  a  pleurisy,  a  fever,  or  a  frenzy,  in  what  does  he  differ 
from  him  that  should  say  that  it  is  tit  there  should  be  schools, 
and  discourses,  and  precepts,  to  teach  tiifling  and  childish 
things,  but  that  all  skill  in  greater  and  more  manly  things 
comes  from  use  without  sirt  and  from  accidental  opportu 
nity  1  For  as  he  would  be  x-idiculous  who  should  say,  that 
one  who  never  leametl  to  row  ought  not  to  lay  hand  on  the 
oar,  but  that  he  might  guide  the  helm  who  was  never  taught 
it ;  50  is  he  that  gives  leave  for  men  to  be  instructed  in  other 
arts,  but  not  in  virtue,  lie  seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Scythians,  who,  as  Herodotus  •  tells  us, 
put  out  tlieir  servants'  eyes,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
away ;  but  he  puts  the  eye  of  reason  into  these  base  and 
slavish  arts,  and  plucks  it  from  virtue.  But  the  general 
Iphicrates —  when  Callias,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  asked  him, 
What  art  thou?  Art  thou  an  archer  or  a  targeteer,  a 
trooper  or  a  foot-soldier  ?  —  answered  well,  I  am  none  of 
all  these,  but  one  that  commands  them  all.  He  therefore 
would  be  ridiculous  that  should  say  that  the  skill  of  draw- 
•  Stc  Heroa.  tV.  2. 
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iDg  a  bow,  of  handling  arms,  of  throwing  with  a  sling, 
and  of  good  horsemanship,  might  indeed  be  taught,  but  the 
skill  of  commanding  and  leading  an  array  came  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  knew  not  how.  And  would  not  he  be  still 
more  ridiculous  who  should  say  that  prudence  only  could 
not  be  taught,  without  which  all  those  arts  are  useless  and 
unprofitable  1  When  she  is  the  governess,  ranking  all 
things  in  due  place  and  order,  every  thing  is  assigned  to  be- 
come useful ;  for  instance,  how  ungraceful  would  a  feast 
be,  though  all  concerned  were  skilful  and  enough  practised 
in  cookery,  in  dressing  and  serving  up  the  meat,  and  in  fill- 
ing the  wine  as  they  ought,  if  all  things  were  not  well 
disposed  and  ordered  among  those  that  waited  at  the 
tabled  .  .  . 


▼OL.  I. 


THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS 
OP  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS* 


1 .  It  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  this  nation, 
in  that  they  took  the  greatest  care  they  could,  by  an  early 
soher  education,  to  instil  into  their  youth  the  principles  of 
vii-tne  and  good  manners,  that  so,  by  a  constant  succession 
of  pmdcnt  and  valiant  men,  they  might  the  better  provide 
for  the  hoQor  and  security  of  tjaeir  state,  and  lay  iu  the  minds 
of  every  one  a  solid  and  good  foundation  of  love  and  friend- 
ship, of  prudence  and  knowledge,  of  temperance  and  fru- 
gality, of  courage  and  resolutiou.  And  therefore  their  great 
lawgiver  thought  it  necessary  for  the  ends  of  government  to 
institute  several  distinct  societies  and  conventions  of  the 
people  ;  amongst  which  was  that  of  their  solemn  and 
public  living  together  at  one  table,  where  their  custom 
was  to  admit  their  youth  into  the  conversation  of  their 
wise  and  elderly  men,  that  so  by  daily  eating  and  drinking 
with  them  they  might  insensibly,  as  it  were,  be  trained  up 
to  a  right  knowledge  of  themselves,  to  a  just  submission  to 
their  superiors,  and  to  the  learning  of  whatever  might  con- 
duce to  the  reputation  of  their  laws  and  the  interest  of 
their  country.  For  here  they  were  taught  all  the  whole- 
some rules  of  discipline,  and  daily  instructed  how  to  de- 

*  TliiR  is  not  s  trnnslation,  but  rather  ati  e*t»y  bjr  Mr.  Pallcyn  faaacl  npnn  Iha 
lert  nf  Pliitnrcti'*  brief  note*  on  the  cuitonii  of  tiM  L«o»JMB)Miltii*.  It  I«  therefor* 
reprinted  without  eiwiiUal  cluuigus.  Tlia  wctioiu  of  the  oripiuU  are  tturkctl  wbci^ 
•rer  thi»  it  ptMitble.    (G.J 
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mean  themselves  from  the  example  and  practice  of  theli 
great  ones  ;  and  though  they  did  not  at  this  public  meeting 
confine  themselves  to  set  and  grave  discourses  conceiiiing 
the  civil  government,  but  allowed  themselves  a  larger  free- 
dom, by  mingling  sometimes  with  their  politics  the  easy 
and  famUiar  entertainments  of  miith  and  satire,  yet  this 
was  ever  done  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  discretion, 
not  so  much  to  expose  the  person  of  any  one,  as  to  reprove 
the  fault  he  had  committed.  Whatever  was  transacted  at 
these  stated  and  common  feasts  was  to  be  locked  up  in 
every  one's  breast  with  tbe  greatest  silence  and  secrecy, 
insomuch  as  the  eldest  among  them  at  these  assemblies, 
pointing  to  the  door,  acquainted  him  who  entered  the  room 
that  nothing  of  what  was  done  or  spoken  tlieie  was  to  be 
talked  of  afterwards. 

3.  At  all  these  public  meetings  they  used  a  great  deal 
of  moderation,  they  being  designed  only  for  schools  of  tem- 
perance and  modesty,  not  for  luxury  and  indecency ;  their 
chief  dish  and  only  delicacy  being  a  sort  of  pottage  (called 
hy  them  their  black  broth,  and  made  of  some  little  pieces 
of  flesh,  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  salt,  and  vinegar), 
and  this  the  more  ancient  among  them  genei-ally  preferred 
to  any  sort  of  meat  whatsoever,  as  the  more  pleasing  en- 
tertainment and  of  a  more  substantial  nourishmenL  The 
younger  sort  contented  themselves  with  flesh  and  other 
ordinia-y  provisions,  without  tasting  of  this  dish,  which  was 
reserved  ouly  for  tlie  old  men.  It  is  reported  of  Dionysius, 
the  Sicilian  tyrant,  that  having  heard  of  the  great  fame  and 
commendation  of  this  broth,  he  hired  a  certain  cook  of 
Locedaemon,  who  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  make  and 
composition  of  it,  to  furnish  his  table  every  day  with  so 
great  and  curious  a  dainty ;  and  that  he  might  have  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  enjoined  him  to  epare  no  cost  in  the 
making  it  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  his  palate.  But  it 
seems  the  end  answered  not  the  pains  he  took  in  it;  foz 
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after  all  his  care  and  niceucss,  tUe  king,  as  soon  as  fae 
taitted  of  it,  found  it  both  fulsome  uad  nauseous  to  bid 
stomach,  aod  spitting  it  out  with  great  distaste,  as  if  he 
had  taken  down  a  vomit,  sufHciently  expressed  hie  disap> 
probation  of  it.  But  the  cook,  not  discournj^cd  at  tbis  dis- 
like of  his  master,  told  the  tyi-aut  that  be  humbly  conceived 
the  reason  of  this  disagreeabieness  to  him  was  not  in  the 
pottage,  but  rather  in  himself,  who  had  not  prepared  his 
body  for  such  food  according  to  the  Laconic  mode  and 
cuHtom.  For  hard  labors  and  long  exercises  and  moderate 
abstinence  (the  best  preparatives  to  a  good  and  healtby  ap- 
petite) and  frequent  bathings  in  the  river  Enrotas  were  the 
only  necessaries  for  a  right  relish  and  underatinding  of 
the  excellency  of  tbis  entertainment. 

3.  'Tis  true,  their  constant  diet  was  verj'  mean  and 
sparing  ;  not  what  might  pamper  then:  bodies  or  make  their 
minds  soft  and  delicate,  but  such  only  as  would  bai'ely  serve 
to  supply  tl»e  common  necessities  of  nature.  This  they 
accustomed  themselves  to,  that  so  tliey  might  become  sober 
and  governable,  active  and  bold  in  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  they  accounting  only  such  men  serviceable  to  the 
state,  who  could  best  endure  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
cold»  and  with  cheeifulness  and  vigor  run  through  the 
fatigues  of  labor  and  the  difficulties  of  hardship.  Those 
who  could  fast  longest  after  a  slender  meal,  and  with  the 
least  provision  satisfy  their  appetites,  were  esteemed  the 
most  frugal  and  tetnpei-utet  and  most  sprightly  and  healthful, 
the  most  comely  and  well  praportioned ;  nature,  through 
such  a  temperance  and  moderation  of  diet,  not  suiferiug 
the  constitution  to  run  out  into  an  unwieldy  bulk  or  great- 
ness of  body  (tlie  usual  consequence  of  full  tables  and  too 
much  ease),  but  rather  reuderiug  it  thereby  nervous  and 
sinewy,  of  a  just  and  equal  growth,  and  consolidating  and 
knitting  together  all  the  several  parts  and  members  of  it. 
A  very  little  drink  did  serve  their  turn,  who  never  drank 
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but  when  im  eTitreme  thirst  provoked  them  to  it ;  for  at 
all  their  common  cutertuinmcnts  they  studied  the  greatest 
measures  of  sobriety,  und  took  care  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  kinds  of  corapotations  whatsoever.  And  at 
ni^ht  when  they  returned  home,  they  went  <  heerfully  to 
their  sleep,  without  the  assistauce  of  any  light  to  direct 
them  to  their  lodging ;  that  being  prohibited  them  as  an 
iudecent  thing,  the  better  to  accustom  them  to  travel  in 
the  dark,  without  any  sense  of  fear  or  apprehensions  of 
danger. 

4.  They  never  applied  their  minds  to  any  kiml  of  learn* 
ing,  further  than  what  was  necessar)'  for  use  and  service; 
nature  indeed  hanng  made  them  more  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  war  than  for  the  improvements  of  knowledge.  And 
therefore  for  speculative  sciences  and  philosophic  studies, 
they  looked  upon  them  as  foreign  to  their  business  and 
unserviceable  to  their  ends  of  living,  and  for  this  rensou 
they  would  not  tolerate  them  amongst  tliem,  nor  suffer  the 
professors  of  them  to  live  within  their  government  They 
banished  them  their  cities,  as  they  tUd  all  sorts  of  sti-angers, 
esteeming  them  as  things  that  did  debase  the  true  worth 
and  excellency  of  virtue,  which  they  m;uie  to  consist  only 
in  manly  actions  and  generous  exercises,  and  not  in  vain 
disputations  and  empty  notions.  So  that  the  whole  of 
what  their  youth  was  instructed  in  was  to  learn  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  injimctions  of  their  governors,  txt  endure 
with  patience  the  greatest  labors,  and  where  they  could  not 
conquer,  to  die  valiantly  in  the  field  For  this  reason  like- 
wise it  was,  that  all  mechanic  arts  and  trades,  all  vain  and 
insignificant  employments,  such  as  regarded  only  curiosity 
or  pleasure,  were  strictly  prohibited  them,  as  things  that 
would  make  them  degenerate  into  idleness  and  covetous- 
lliess,  would  render  them  vain  and  effeminate,  useless  to 
themwlves,  and  unserviceable  to  the  state :  and  on  this 
■ccoimt  it  was  that  they  would  never  suffer  any  scenes  or 
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interludes,  whether  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  to  be  set  up 
among  them,  lest  there  should  be  any  encouragement  given 
to  speak  or  act  any  thing  that  might  savor  of  contempt  or 
contumely  against  their  laws  and  government,  it  being 
customary  for  the  stage  to  assume  an  indecent  liberty  of 
taxing  the  one  with  faults  and  the  otlier  with  imperfec- 
tions. 

5.  As  to  their  apparel,  they  were  as  thinly  clad  as  they 
were  dieted,  never  exceeding  one  garment,  which  they 
wore  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year.  And  this  they  did, 
the  better  to  inure  them  to  hardship  and  to  bear  up  against 
all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  that  so  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold  should  have  no  influence  at  all  upon  their 
constitution.  They  were  as  regardless  of  their  selves  as 
they  were  negligent  of  their  clothes,  denying  themselves 
(unless  it  were  at  some  stated  time  of  the  year)  the 
use  of  ointments  and  bathings  to  keep  them  clean  and 
sweet,  as  too  expensive  and  signs  of  a  too  soft  and  delicate 
temper  of  body. 

6.  Their  youth,  as  they  were  instructed  and  ate  in  pub- 
lic together,  so  at  night  slept  in  distinct  companies  in  one 
common  chamber,  and  on  no  other  beds  than  what  were 
made  of  reeds,  which  they  had  gathered  out  of  the  river 
Eiirotas,  near  the  bonks  of  which  they  grew.  This  was 
the  only  accoraraodation  they  had  in  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  they  mingled  with  the  reeds  a  certain  soft  and 
downy  thistle,  hanug  much  more  of  heat  and  warmth 
in  it  than  the  other. 

7.  Tt  was  freely  allowed  them  to  place  an  ardent  af- 
fection upon  those  whose  excellent  endowments  recom- 
mended them  to  the  love  and  consideration  of  any  one ; 
but  then  this  was  always  done  with  the  greatest  innocency 
and  modesty,  and  every  way  becoming  the  strictest  rules 
and  measures  of  virtue,  it  being  accounted  a  base  and  dis- 
honorable passion  in  any  one  to  love  the  body  and  not  the 
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mind,  as  those  did  who  in  their  yonng  men  preferred  the 
beauty  of  the  one  before  the  excellency  of  the  other. 
Chaste  thoughts  and  modest  discourses  were  the  usual 
entertaiuraeuts  of  their  loves  ;  and  if  nay  one  was  accused 
at  any  time  either  of  wanton  actions  or  impure  discourse, 
it  was  esteemed  by  all  so  infumous  a  thing,  that  the  stains 
it  left  upon  his  reputation  could  never  be  wiped  out  during 
his  whole  life. 

8.  So  strict  and  severe  was  the  education  of  their  youth, 
that  whenever  they  were  met  with  in  the  streets  by  your 
grave  and  elderly  pei-soos,  they  underwent  a  close  exami- 
nation: it  being  their  custom  to  enquire  of  them  upon 
what  business  and  whither  they  were  going,  and  if  they 
did  not  give  them  a  direct  and  true  answer  to  the  question 
demanded  of  them,  but  shamed  them  with  some  idle  story 
or  false  pretence,  they  never  escaped  without  a  rigorous 
censure  and  sharp  correction.  And  this  they  did  to  pre- 
vent their  youth  from  stealing  abroad  upon  any  idle  or  bad 
design,  that  so,  through  the  uneasy  fears  of  meeting  these 
grave  examiners,  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping  punish- 
ment upon  their  false  account  and  representations  of  things, 
they  might  be  kept  within  due  compass,  and  do  nothing 
that  might  entrench  upon  truth  or  offend  against  the  rules 
of  virtue.  Nor  was  it  expected  only  from  their  superiors 
to  censure  and  admonish  them  upon  any  miscarriage  or 
indecency  whatsoever,  but  it  was  strictly  required  of  them 
under  a  severe  penalty ;  for  he  who  did  not  reprove  a  fault 
that  was  committed  in  his  presence,  and  showed  not  his 
just  resentments  of  it  by  a  verbal  correction,  was  adjudged 
equally  culpable  with  the  guilt)',  and  obnoxious  to  the  same 
punishment.  For  they  could  not  imagine  that  person  had 
a  serious  regard  for  the  honor  of  tlieir  laws  and  the  repu- 
tation of  their  government,  who  could  carelessly  pass  by 
any  immorality  and  patiently  see  the  least  corruption  of 
good  manners  in  their  youth ;  by  which  means  they  took 
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away  all  occasions  of  fondness,  partiality,  and  indulgence 
in  the  aged,  and  all  presumption,  irreverence,  and  disobedi- 
ence, and  especially  oU  impatiency  of  reproof,  in  the 
yonngcr  sort.  For  not  to  endtu-e  the  reprehension  of  their 
superiors  in  such  cases  was  highly  dis^racefiU  to  them,  and 
ever  interpreted  as  an  open  renunciiition  of  their  authority, 
and  a  downright  opposing  of  the  justice  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

9.  Besides,  when  any  was  surprised  in  the  commission 
of  some  notorious  offence,  he  was  presently  sentenced  to 
walk  round  a  certain  altar  in  the  city,  and  publicly  to  shame 
himself  by  singing  an  ingenious  satire,  composed  by  him- 
self, upon  the  crime  and  folly  he  had  been  guilty  of,  that 
so  the  puuLshmeiit  might  be  inflicted  by  the  same  hand 
which  had  contracted  the  guilt. 

10.  Their  children  were  brought  up  in  a  strict  obedience 
to  their  parents,  and  taught  from  their  infancy  to  pay  a 
prf)found  reverence  to  all  their  dictates  and  commands. 
And  no  less  were  they  enjoined  to  shoiv  im  awfiU  regard 
and  observance  to  all  their  superiors  in  age  and  authority, 
80  as  to  rise  up  before  the  hoarj'  head,  and  to  honor  the 
face  of  the  old  man,  to  give  him  the  way  when  they  met 
him  in  the  streets,  and  to  stiind  still  and  remain  silent  till 
he  was  passed  by ;  insomuch  as  it  was  indulged  them,  as  a 
pe<?uliar  privilege  due  to  their  age  and  wisdom,  not  only  to 
have  a  paternal  authorit)*  over  their  own  children,  servants, 
and  estates,  but  over  their  neighbors  too,  as  if  they  were  a 
part  of  their  own  family  and  propriety  ;  that  so  in  general 
there  might  bo  a  mutual  oaro,  and  an  united  interest,  zeal- 
ously carried  on  betwixt  them  for  the  private  good  of  every 
one  in  particular,  as  well  as  for  the  public  good  of  the  com- 
munities they  lived  in.  By  this  means  they  never  wanted 
faithful  counsellors  to  assist  with  good  advice  in  all  their 
concerns,  nor  hearty  friends  to  prosecute  each  other's  inter- 
est as  it  were  their  own ;  by  this  means  they  never  wanted 
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careful  tutors  and  giianlians  for  their  youth,  who  were 
always  at  hand  to  admouish  and  instruct  them  iu  the  solid 
principles  of  virtue. 

11.  No  one  durst  show  himself  refractory  to  their  in- 
stnictions,  nor  at  the  least  murmur  at  their  reprehensions: 
insomuch  that,  whenever  any  of  tholr  youth  had  been  pun- 
ished by  them  for  some  ill  that  had  been  done,  and  a  com- 
plaint thereupon  made  by  them  to  their  parents  of  the 
severity  they  hud  suffered,  hopiufj  for  some  little  relief  from 
their  indulgence  and  affection,  it  was  accounted  highly  dis- 
honorable in  them  not  to  add  to  their  punishment  by  a  fresh 
correction  for  the  folly  and  injustice  of  their  complaint. 
For  by  the  common  interest  of  discipline,  and  that  groat 
care  that  every  one  was  obliged  to  take  in  tlie  education  of 
their  youth,  they  had  a  firm  trust  and  assurance  in  one 
another,  that  they  never  would  enjoin  their  children  the 
performance  of  any  thing  that  was  in  the  least  unnecessary 
or  unbecoming  them. 

12.  Though  it  might  seem  very  strange  and  unaccount- 
able in  tliis  wise  nation,  that  any  thing  which  had  the  least 
semblance  of  baseness  or  dishonesty  should  be  universally 
approved,  commended,  and  encouraged  by  their  laws,  yet 
so  it  was  in  the  case  of  theft,  wliereby  their  young  children 
were  allowed  to  steal  certain  things,  as  particularly  the 
fruit  of  their  orchaids  or  their  messes  at  their  feasts.  But 
then  this  was  not  done  to  encourage  them  to  the  desires  of 
avarice  and  injustice,  bnt  to  sharpen  their  wits,  and  to 
make  tliem  crafly  and  subtle,  and  to  train  them  up  in  all 
sorts  of  wiles  and  cunning,  watchfulness  and  circumspec* 
tion,  whereby  they  were  rendered  more  apt  to  serve  them 
in  their  wars,  which  was  upon  the  matter  the  whole  pro- 
fession of  this  commonwealth.  And  if  at  any  time  they 
were  taken  in  the  act  of  stealing,  they  were  most  certainly 
pnnished  with  rods  and  the  penance  of  fasting ;  not  be- 
cause they  esteemed  the  stealth  criminal,  but  because  they 
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wanted  skill  and  cunning  in  the  management  and  conceal- 
ing of  it* 

14.  They  spent  a  great  part  of  their  studies  in  poetry 
and  music,  which  raised  their  minds  ahove  the  ordinary 
level,  and  by  a  kind  of  artificial  enthusiasm  inspired  them 
with  generous  heats  and  resolutions  for  action.  Their 
compositions,  consisting  only  of  very  grave  and  moral  sub- 
jects, were  easy  and  natural,  in  a  plain  dress,  and  without 
any  paint  or  ornament,  containing  nothing  else  but  the  just 
commendations  of  those  great  personages  whose  singular 
wisdom  and  virtue  had  made  their  lives  famous  and  exem- 
plary, and  whose  courage  in  defence  of  their  country  had 
made  their  deaths  honorable  and  happy.  Nor  were  the 
valiant  and  virtuous  only  the  subject  of  these  songs ;  but 
tlie  better  to  make  men  sensible  of  what  rewards  and  hon- 
ors arc  due  to  the  memory  of  such,  they  made  invectives 
in  them  upon  those  who  were  signally  vicious  and  cowards, 
as  men  who  died  with  as  much  contempt  as  they  had  lived 
with  infamy.  They  generally  concluded  their  poem  with  a 
solemn  profession  of  what  they  would  be,  boasting  of  their 
progress  in  virtue,  agreeable  to  the  abilities  of  their  nature 
and  the  expectations  of  their  age. 

15.  At  all  tlieir  public  festivals  these  songs  were  a  great 
part  of  their  entertainment,  where  there  were  three  com- 
panies of  singers,  representing  the  three  several  ages  of 
nature.  Tlie  old  men  made  up  the  first  chorus,  whose 
business  was  to  present  what  they  had  been  after  this 
manner :  — 

That  Actlre  conr«g«  yoathflil  tiJood  contaitu 
Di<l  oDoo  with  equal  rigor  w&nii  our  reuis. 

To  which  the  chorus,  consisting  of  young  men  only,  thoa 
answers :  — 

TaUtat  uid  bald  wi  are,  let  who  will  trj  i 

Who  c]Are  Bctxpl  our  diallenge  loon  >tiK]l  die. 

*  I  18  jl  tb*  original  b  included  ia  the  panjihraM  with  %  ft.    (0-) 
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The  third,  which  were  of  young  children,  replied  to  them 
in  this  manner :  — 

ThoM  wedi  which  Nature  In  oar  bmut  did  bow 
Slmll  loon  to  gflMfWU  fVuiu  of  rirtui!  gtnw ; 
Then  all  thoM  Tftlkot  tlewlv  which  yuu  niUta 
We  will  «xc«l,  and  MOm  to  imlt&i«.' 

16.  They  made  use  of  n  peculiar  measure  in  their  songs, 
when  their  armies  were  in  their  march  towards  an  enemy, 
which  being  sung  in,  a  fidl  choir  to  their  flutes  seemed 
proper  to  excite  in  them  u  generous  courage  and  contempt 
of  death.  Lycurj^us  was  the  first  who  brouglit  this  war- 
like music  into  the  field,  that  so  he  might  moderate  and 
soften  the  rage  and  fury  of  their  minds  in  an  engagement 
by  solemn  musical  measures,  and  that  their  valor  (which 
should  be  no  boisterous  and  unruly  thing)  might  always  be 
under  the  government  of  their  reason,  and  not  of  passion. 
To  this  end  it  was  always  their  custom  before  the  fight  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Muses,  that  they  might  behave  themselves 
with  as  much  good  conduct  as  with  courage,  and  do  such 
actions  as  were  worthy  of  memor)-,  and  which  might  chal- 
lenge the  applauses  and  commendations  of  every  one. 

17.  And  indeed  so  great  an  esteem  and  veneration  had 
they  for  the  gravity  and  simplicity  of  their  ancient  music, 
that  no  one  was  allowe<l  to  recede  in  the  least  from  the 
established  rules  and  measures  of  it,  insomuch  as  ttie 
Ephori,  upon  complaint  made  to  them,  laid  a  severe 
mulct  upon  Tcrpander  (a  musician  of  great  note  and 
eminency  for  his  incomparable  skill  and  excellency  in 
playing  upon  the  harp,  and  who,  as  he  had  ever  pro- 
fessed a  great  veneration  for  antiquity,  so  ever  testified 
by  his  enlogiums  and  commendations  the  esteem  he  always 
had  of  virtuous  and  heroic  actions),  depriving  him  of  his 
harp,  and  (as  a  peculiar  punishment)  exposing  it  to  the  cen- 

*  Tlie  three  sooga  were  —  *A/u(  ffor*  i/u(  i}jiifiM  veanmt,  Wt  ohm  wenvalmt 
jfOulA  ;  'Af^r  ^  >'  ffuh"  at  Si  ?4c  aiyioAio,  And  wr  artiMtt  If  ym  vtV,  beAM  m, 
'AfUl  Si  y  toc&titaia  nUy  siipimi*(,  And  v«  wtU  mm  bi  Jar  new  vaUant.     (Q.) 
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Bxire  of  the  people,  by  fixing  it  opon  a  nail,  because  he  hail 
added  one  string  more  to  his  instrument  than  was  the  usual 
and  stated  number,  though  done  with  no  otlier  design  aud 
advantage  than  to  vary  the  sound,  and  to  make  it  morc 
useful  and  pleasant.  That  music  was  ever  accounted  among 
them  tlie  best,  which  was  most  grave,  simple,  and  natural. 
And  for  this  reason  too,  when  Timothcus  in  their  Camean 
feasts,  which  rvere  instituted  iu  houor  of  Apollo,  contended 
for  a  prefci-ence  in  his  art,  one  of  the  ?'phori  took  a  knife 
in  his  hand,  and  cut  tlic  strings  of  his  harp,  for  having  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  seven  in  it.  So  severely  tenacious 
were  they  of  thcii'  ancient  customs  and  practices,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  the  least  innovation,  tliough  in  things  that 
were  indifferent  and  of  no  great  importance,  lest  an  indul- 
gence in  one  thing  might  have  introduced  another,  till  at 
length  by  gradual  and  insensible  alterations  the  whole  body 
of  their  laws  might  be  disregiirdud  and  contemned,  and  so 
the  main  pillar  which  did  support  the  fabric  of  their  gov- 
ernment be  weakened  and  undermined. 

IB.  Lycurgus  took  away  that  superstition,  which  foi^ 
merly  indeed  had  been  the  practice  among  them,  coiiceruiug 
their  sepulchre  and  funeral  solemnities,  by  permitting  them 
to  bury  the  remains  of  their  departed  friends  within  the 
city,  that  so  they  might  the  better  secure  them  from  the 
rude  and  barbarous  violence  of  an  enemy,  and  to  erect 
their  monuments  for  them  in  separated  places  Joining  to 
their  temples  ;  that,  having  tlieir  graves  and  tombs  always 
before  their  eyes,  they  might  not  only  remember  but  imi- 
tate the  worthy  actions  they  had  done,  and  so  lessen  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  death  with  the  considemtion  of 
those  honors  they  paid  their  memories  when  they  put  off 
their  moitolitiea.  lie  took  away  those  pollutions  which 
they  formerly  looked  upon  as  arising  from  theii*  dead  bodies, 
and  prohibited  all  costly  and  sumptuous  expenses  at  their 
funerals,  it  being  very  improper  for  those  who  nhlle  alire 
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generallv  abstained  from  whatever  was  vain  and  curious  to  be 
carried  to  the  grave  with  any  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Therefore  without  the  ubc  of  drugs  and  ointments,  without 
any  rich  odora  and  perfumes,  without  nuy  art  or  curiosity, 
save  only  the  little  ornament  of  n  red  vestment  and  a  few 
olive-leaves,  they  c-an-ied  him  to  the  place  of  burying,  where 
he  was,  without  any  formal  soitows  and  public  lamentations, 
honorably  and  securely  laid  up  in  a  decent  and  convenient 
septilchre.  And  here  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  who  woidd 
be  at  the  trouble  to  erect  a  monument  for  the  person  de- 
ceased, but  not  to  engrave  the  least  inscription  on  it;  this 
being  the  peculiar  reward  of  such  only  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  war,  and  died  gallantly  in  defence  of  their 
country. 

19,  20.  It  was  not  allowed  any  of  them  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  lest  their  conversation  should  be  tinctured 
with  the  customs  of  those  places,  and  they  at  their  return 
introduce  amongst  them  new  modes  and  incorrect  ways  of 
living,  to  the  corruption  of  good  manners  and  the  prejudice 
of  their  own  laws  and  usage :  for  which  reason  they  ex- 
pelled alJ  strangers  from  SiMirta,  lest  they  should  insinuate 
their  vices  and  their  folly  into  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  leave  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens  the  bad  principles 
of  softness  and  luxury,  ease  and  corctoosncss. 

21.  Nothing  coiJd  sooner  forfeit  the  right  and  privilege 
of  a  citizen,  than  refusing  their  children  that  public  educa- 
tion which  theii-  laws  and  country  demanded  of  them.  For 
as  none  of  them  were  on  any  account  exempt  from  obe- 
dience to  their  laws,  so,  if  any  one  out  of  an  extmoi*dinary 
tenderness  imd  indulgence  would  not  sufi'er  his  sons  to  be 
brought  up  according  to  their  sti'ict  discipline  and  insti- 
tutions, he  was  straightways  disfranchised.  For  they  could 
not  think  that  pei-aon  could  ever  prove  serviceable  to  their 
government,  who  had  not  been  educated  with  the  same  caio 
and  severity  with  his  fellow-subjects.      And  it   wafl   no 
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[ess  a  shame  and  reproach  to  the  parents  themselves,  who 
could  be  of  such  mean  and  abject  spirits  as  to  prefer  the 
love  of  their  children  to  the  love  of  their  country,  and 
tlic  satisfaction  of  a  fond  and  imprudent  passion  to  the 
honor  and  security  of  their  state. 

23.  Nay  further,  as  there  was  a  community  of  children, 
80  there  was  of  their  goods  and  estates,  it  being  free  for 
them  in  case  of  neceasity  to  make  use  of  their  neighbor's 
servants,  as  if  they  were  their  own  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  of 
their  horses  and  dogs  too,  unless  the  owners  stood  in  need 
of  them  themselves,  wlienever  they  designed  the  diversion 
of  hunting,  an  exercise  peculiar  to  this  nation,  and  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  from  their  youth.  And  if  upon  any 
extraoi-dinary  occasion  any  one  was  pressed  mth  the  want 
of  what  his  neighbors  were  possessed  of,  he  went  freely  to 
them  and  borrowed,  as  though  he  had  been  the  right  pro- 
prietary of  their  storehouses ;  and  being  supplied  answer- 
ably  to  his  necessities,  he  carefully  sealed  them  up  again 
and  left  them  secure. 

24.  In  all  theu*  warlike  expeditions  they  generally  clothed 
themselves  with  a  garment  of  a  purple  color,  as  best 
becoming  the  profession  of  soldiers,  and  carrying  in  them 
a  signification  of  that  blood  they  were  resolved  to  shed  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  It  was  of  use  likewise,  not 
only  to  cast  a  greater  terror  into  their  adversaries  and  to 
secure  from  their  discovery  the  wounds  they  should  receive, 
but  likewise  for  distinction's  sake,  that  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
the  battle  they  might  discriminate  each  other  from  the 
enemy.  They  always  fought  with  consideration  and  cuu- 
ning,  craft  being  many  times  of  more  advantage  to  them 
than  downright  blows;  for  it  is  not  the  multitude  of 
men,  nor  the  strongest  arm  and  the  sharpest  sword,  that 
make  men  masters  of  the  field. 

25.  Whenever  a  victory  was  gained  through  a  well-con- 
trived stratigem,  and  thereby  with  little  loss  of  men  and 
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blood,  they  alwaj's  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Mars  ;  but  when  the 
success  was  purely  owing  to  their  valor  and  prowess,  they 
only  offered  up  a  cock  to  him :  it  being  in  their  estimatiou 
more  honorable  for  their  generals  and  commanders  to  over- 
come their  enemies  by  policy  and  subtlety  than  by  mere 
strength  and  courage. 

26,  27.  One  great  part  of  their  religion  lay  in  their 
solemn  prayers  and  devotion,  which  they  daily  offered  up 
to  their  Gods,  heartily  requesting  of  them  to  enable  them  to 
bear  all  kinds  of  injuries  with  a  generous  and  unshaken 
mind,  and  to  reward  them  with  honor  and  prosperity,  ac- 
cording to  their  performances  of  piety  and  virtue. 

28.  Besides,  it  was  a  great  part  of  that  honor  they  paid 
their  Gods,  of  whatever  sex  they  were,  to  adorn  tliem  ^vith 
railitiiry  weapons  and  annor,  partly  out  of  superstition  and 
on  extraordinary  reverence  they  had  for  the  virtue  of  for- 
titude, which  they  preferred  to  all  others,  and  wliich  they 
looked  upon  as  an  immediate  gift  of  the  (iods,  as  being  the 
greatest  lovers  and  patrous  of  those  who  were  endued  with 
it ;  and  partly  to  encourage  every  one  to  address  his  devo- 
tions to  them  for  it;  insomuch  as  Venus  herself,  who  in 
other  nations  was  generally  represented  naked,  had  her 
armor  too,  as  well  as  her  particular  altars  and  worshippers. 

29.  Whenever  they  take  any  business  of  moment  in 
hand,  they  generally  pray  to  Fortune  in  a  set  form  of  words 
for  their  success  in  it ;  •  it  being  no  better  in  their  esteem 
than  profanencss  and  irreverence  to  their  Gods  to  invoke 
thera  upon  slight  and  trivial  emergencies. 

30.  No  discoverj-  of  what  is  bad  and  vicious  comes  with 
greater  evidence  to  the  spirits  and  apprehensions  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  imable  to  bear  the  force  of  reason,  than  tlmt 
which  is  offered  to  them  by  way  of  example.     Therefore 

*  ExpKMed  bjr  Plotarcb  In  tb«  prorerb,  — 

Tib  X'^P^  woTt^povra  tUv  tv^ov  iw^p. 
Am  (Aon  i„l(«i(  tig  Inwi  lo  At  mnt,  imM*  Fortym.    (Q.) 
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tlie  Spartan  discipline  did  endeavor  to  preserve  their  youth 
(on  whom  philosophical  discoui-ses  would  have  made  but 
small  impression)  from  all  kinds  of  intern {)oratice  and  excess 
of  wine,  by  presenting  before  tliera  all  the  indecencies  of 
their  drunken  Helots,  persons  indeed  who  were  their  sUvetif 
aud  employed  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  servile  offices,  but 
especially  in  titling  of  their  fields  and  manuring  of  their 
ground,  which  was  let  out  to  them  at  reasonable  rates,  they 
paying  in  every  year  their  returns  .of  rent,  according  to 
what  was  anciently  established  aud  ordained  amongst  them 
at  the  first  general  dinsion  of  their  lands.  And  if  any  did 
exact  greater  payments  from  them,  it  Wiia  esteemed  an  exe- 
crable thing  amongst  them ;  they  being  desirous  that  the 
Helots  might  reap  gain  and  profit  from  their  labors,  and 
thci-eupon  be  obliged  faithfully  to  serve  their  masters  as 
well  as  their  own  interest  with  greater  cheerfulness  and 
industry.  And  therefore  their  lords  never  required  more 
of  them  than  what  bare  custom  aud  contiacts  exacted  of 
them. 

33.  They  adjudged  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
that  gravity  and  seriousness  of  manners  which  was  required 
of  tlieir  youth  for  the  attainments  of  wisdom  and  virtuej 
never  to  admit  of  any  light  and  wanton,  auy  ludicrous  or 
eflEeminate  poetry ;  which  made  them  allow  of  no  poets 
among  them  but  such  only  who  for  their  grave  and  virtu- 
ous compositions  were  approved  by  the  public  magistrate ; 
that  being  hereby  under  some  restraint,  they  might  neither 
act  nor  write  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  good  manners, 
or  to  the  dishonor  of  their  laws  and  government. 

34.  And  therefore  it  was,  that  when  they  heard  of  Ar- 
chilochna's  arrival  at  Sparta  (though  a  Lacedaemonian,  and 
of  an  excellent  wit),  yet  they  presently  commanded  him  to 
depart  the  city,  having  underetood  how  that  in  a  poem  of  his 
he  had  affirmed  it  was  greater  wisdom  for  a  man  to  throw 
his  arms  away  aud  secure  himself  by  fiightt  than  to  stand 
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to  his  own  defence  >vith  the  hazard  of  his  life,  or  therein 
to  die  valiantly  in  the  field.  His  words  were  after  this 
manner :  — 

Lat  wbo  wlU  boaat  dieir  ooungv  in  th«  field, 
I  Slid  hot  little  mS^tf  frtmi  my  ihleM 
Kxtire'a  not  llonor'i  Uwt  we  mu«t  nbe/  ; 
Thii  nutlu  ni«  cut  my  ujtelC'M  thi«li]  ftwAjr, 
And  bv  a  prudent  Bight  itnd  cunning  Mve 
A  life,  which  vntor  could  not,  from  llie  grkr«. 
A  bottcr  buckler  I  can  •oon  ngmin. 
Bat  wfaa  un  get  auotber  life  KgainT* 

35.  Tt  was  a  received  opinion  amon^t  many  nations, 
that  some  of  their  Gods  were  propitious  only  to  their  men, 
and  others  only  to  their  women,  which  made  them  some- 
times prohibit  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  from  being 
present  at  their  sacred  rites  and  solemnities.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians  took  away  this  piece  of  Riiperstition  by 
not  excluding  either  sex  from  their  temples  and  religious 
eerrices ;  but,  as  they  were  always  bred  up  to  the  same 
ci\il  exercises,  so  they  were  to  the  same  common  per- 
formances of  their  holy  mysteries,  so  that  by  an  early 
knowledge  of  each  other  there  might  be  a  real  love  and 
friendship  established  betwixt  them,  which  ever  stood  most 
firm  upon  the  basis  of  religion. 

36.  Tlieir  virtuous  man,  as  he  was  to  do  no  wrong,  so 
likewise  was  not  to  suffer  any  without  a  due  sense  and 
modest  resentment  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  Epfaori  laid  a 
mulct  upon  Sciraphidas,  because  he  could  so  tamely  receive 
the  many  injuries  and  afi^ronts  that  were  offered  him,  —  con- 
clnding  that  he  who  was  so  insensible  of  his  own  interest  as 
not  to  stand  up  in  a  bold  and  honest  vindication  of  himself 
from  the  wrongs  and   injustice  that  may  be  done  to  his 

An^bM!hM,  Ft.  6  (Bergk).    The  pMsage  in  tmekets  b  omiltwd  by  Ptntanh.    (O.) 
»0I-  I.  7 
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good  name  and  honor,  would  without  all  doubt  be  as  dull 
und  listless,  when  an  opportuuity  should  invite  him  to  it, 
in  appearing  for  the  defence  of  the  fume  and  reputation  of 
his  country. 

39.  Action  and  not  speaking  was  the  study  and  com- 
mendation of  a  Spartan,  and  therefore  polite  discourses 
and  long  harangues  were  not  with  them  the  character  of  a 
wise  or  learned  man,  their  speech  being  always  grave  and 
sententious,  witliout  any  ornament  or  tedious  argumenta- 
tion. They  accustomed  themselves  to  brevity,  and  upon 
every  subject  to  express  themselves  in  the  finest  words, 
with  as  much  satire  and  smartness  as  possible ;  insomuch 
as  they  had  a  law  among  them  for  the  instruction  of  their 
youth,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  practise  a  close  and 
compendious  style  in  all  their  orations  ;  which  made  them 
banish  one  Cephisophon,  a  talkative  rhetorician,  for  boast- 
ing publicly  that  he  could  upon  any  subject  whatsoever 
entertain  his  auditory  for  a  whole  day  together ;  alleging 
this  as  a  sufliciont  reason  for  their  justification,  that  it  waa 
the  part  of  a  good  orator  to  adjust  his  discourse  according 
to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  matter  he  was  to  treat  of. 

40.  There  was  indeed  a  strange  and  unnatural  custom 
amongst  them,  annually  observed  at  the  celebration  of  the 
bloody  rites  of  Diana  Orthia,  where  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  children,  not  only  of  the  vulgar  sort  but  of  the 
gentry  and  nobility,  who  were  whipped  almost  to  death 
with  rods  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess ;  their  parents 
and  relations  standing  by,  and  all  the  while  exhorting  them 
to  patience  and  constiincy  in  suffering.  Although  this 
ceremony  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day,  yet  they 
underwent  this  barbarous  rite  with  such  a  prodigious  cheer- 
fulness and  resolution  of  mind  as  never  could  be  expected 
from  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  their  age.  They  did 
not  so  much  as  express  one  little  sigh  or  groan  during  the 
whole  solemnity,  but  out  of  a  certain  emulation  and  desire 
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of  glory  there  was  a  great  contention  among  them,  who 
should  excel  his  companions  iu  the  constancy  of  enduring 
the  length  and  sharpness  of  their  pains ;  and  he  who  held 
out  the  longest  was  ever  the  most  esteemed  and  valued 
person  amongst  them,  and  the  glory  and  reputaliou  where- 
with they  rewardeil  his  sufferings  rendered  liis  after  life 
much  more  eminent  and  illustrious. 

42.  Thev  had  a  very  slight  regard  to  maritime  affairs,  on 
the  account  of  an  ancient  \nw  amongst  them,  whereby  they 
were  prohibited  from  applying  of  themselves  to  the  becom- 
ing of  good  seamen  or  engaging  themselves  in  any  sea-fight 
Aflenvards  indeed,  through  the  necessity  of  affairs  and  the 
8ec\irity  of  tlieir  country,  they  judged  it  convenient,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  tbe  Athenians  and  other  nations,  to 
furnish  themselves  with  a  navy ;  by  which  it  was  that  Ly- 
sander,  who  was  then  the  general  in  that  expedition, 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Athenians,  and  thereby 
for  a  considerable  time  secured  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
to  themselves.  But  finding  afterwards  this  grievance  aris- 
ing from  it,  that  there  was  a  very  sensible  coiTuption  of 
good  manners  and  decay  of  discipline  amongst  them,  from 
the  conversation  of  their  nide  and  debauched  mariners, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  this  profession  wholly  aside,  and 
by  a  revival  of  this  law  endeavor  to  retrieve  their  ancient 
sobriety,  and,  by  turning  the  bent  and  inclinations  of  the 
people  into  their  old  channel  again,  to  make  them  tractable 
and  obedient,  modest  and  virtuous.  Though  indeed  they 
did  not  long  hold  to  their  resolution  herein,  any  more  than 
they  were  wont  to  do  in  other  matters  of  moment,  which 
could  not  but  be  variable,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  affairs  and  the  necessities  of  their  government.  For 
though  great  riches  and  large  possessions  were  things  they 
hated  to  death,  it  being  a  capital  crime  and  punishment  to 
have  any  gold  or  silver  in  their  houses,  or  to  amass  up 
together  heaps  of  money  (which  was  generally  made  with 
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them  of  iron  or  leather),  —  for  which  reason  several  had 
been  put  to  death,  according  to  that  law  which  banished 
covctousness  out  of  the  city,  on  the  account  of  an  answer 
of  their  oraclo  to  Alcamenes  and  Theopompus,  two  of 
their  Spartan  kings, 

That  the  love  of  moacj  ifaouM  be  U)«  riuo  of  Sp*rU. — 

yet  notwithstanding  the  severe  penalty  annexed  to  the 
heaping  up  much  wealth,  and  the  example  of  those  who 
had  suffered  for  it,  LysJindcr  was  highly  honored  and  re- 
warded for  bringing  in  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
to  Lacedaeraon,  after  the  ^nctory  he  had  gained  over  the 
Athenians,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Athens  itself, 
wherein  an  inestimable  treasure  was  fouud.  So  that  what 
bad  been  a  capital  crime  in  others  was  a  meritorious  act 
in  him.  It  is  true  indeed  that  as  long  as  the  Spartas  did 
adhere  closely  to  the  observation  of  the  laws  luid  rules 
of  Lycurgus,  and  keep  tlieir  oath  religiously  to  be  true  to 
their  own  government-,  they  outstripped  all  the  other  cities 
of  Greece  for  prudence  and  valor,  and  for  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years  became  famous  everywhere  for  the  excel- 
lency of  then"  laws  and  the  wisdom  of  theii-  policy.  But 
when  the  honor  of  these  laws  bL-gan  to  lessen  and  their 
citizens  grew  luxurious  and  exorbitant,  when  covetousness 
and  too  much  liberty  had  softened  their  minds  and  almost 
destroyed  the  wholesome  constitution  of  their  state,  their 
former  greatness  and  power  began  by  little  and  little  to 
decay  and  dwindle  in  the  estimation  of  men.  And  as  by 
reason  of  these  vices  and  ill  customs  they  proved  unsenice- 
able  to  themselves,  so  likewise  they  became  less  formidable 
to  others  ;  insomuch  as  tiieir  several  allies  and  confederates, 
who  had  with  them  jointly  carried  on  their  common  good 
and  interest,  were  wholly  alienated  from  them.  But  al- 
though their  affairs  were  in  such  a  languishing  posture, 
wheD  WiUip  of  MacedoUj  after  his  great  victory  at  Cha«v 
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ronea,  was  by  the  Grecians  declared  their  general  both  by 
land  and  sea,  as  likewise  his  son  Alexander  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Thebans ;  yet  the  Lacedacmouians,  though 
their  cities  had  no  other  walls  for  their  secuiity,  but  only 
tiieir  own  courage,  though  by  reason  of  their  frequent  wars 
they  were  reduced  to  low  measures  and  small  numbers  of 
men,  and  thereby  become  so  weak  as  to  be  an  easy  prey  to 
any  powerful  enemy,  yet  retaining  amongst  tliera  some 
reverence  for  those  few  remains  of  Lycurgus's  institution 
and  government,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  assist  these 
two,  or  any  other  of  their  Macedonian  kings  in  their  wars 
and  expeditions  ;  neither  could  they  be  prevailed  with  to 
assist  at  their  common  assemblies  and  consults  with  them, 
nor  pay  any  tribute  or  contributions  to  them.  But  when 
all  those  laws  and  customs  (which  arc  the  main  pillars  that 
support  a  state)  enacted  by  Lycurgus,  and  so  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  goverament,  were  now  universally  despised 
and  unobserved,  they  immediately  became  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  and  usurpation,  to  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  their 
fellow-citizens ;  and  having  no  regard  at  all  to  their  ancient 
virtues  and  constitution,  they  utterly  lost  their  ancient  glory 
and  reputation,  and  by  degrees,  as  well  as  weaker  nations, 
did  in  a  very  little  time  everywhere  degenerate  into  pov- 
erty, contempt,  and  servitude ;  being  at  present  subject  to 
the  Romans,  like  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece. 
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1.  The  wife  of  Phocion  the  just  was  always  wont  to 
maintain  that  her  ciiiefest  glory  consisted  in  the  warlike 
achievements  of  her  husband.      For  my  part,  I  am  of 

*  No  one  will  ait«iiipt  to  «'u(/y  tliin  trvKtuw  on  niuaic.  willioat  vonie  pr«v(out 
knoNlpi]^  uf  the  principles  of  linek  miuia.  with  iU  rw-jaiu  mixxls,  ksJm,  nod 
oomliinKtinna  »f  Utrnchorrli.  Tho  whnle  lat^joct  ii  trMited  hy  Boockh,  fi^  .Witrig 
Pimlttri  (in  Vol.  1.  3  of  hit  e<litlan  of  I'ind&r);  *o4  man  ftl  l«n|[lli  In  W«stpluil'i 
Hamtcnik  und  MrlopOir  der  (iriechm  (in  Kufiibncli  sue)  Weslptial'fl  Mrtrtk,  Vo\.  II.  I ). 

An  elemeiitarj'  explanation  of  the  nnlinar^  iciilo  «nil  af  ttic  nanir*  nf  the  nmei 
(which  tre  here  rebUncd  without  Kiy  attempt  at  trtnslationj  may  be  of  use  to  th« 

Tlie  inoU  inclent  wale  la  aald  to  have  had  anij  four  nntct,  corrocpo riding  to  the 
fi)ur  itrtngt  of  the  tetraehord.  But  before  Terpaocl>(n''a  time  two  tnrmB  of  the 
bvpUuhunl  f  wit])  wwci  (tringa]  waro  alniiuJ/  in  uaa.  Ona  ot  tlwse  wa*  enlaritod  to 
an  uctadiO'rO  (with  ci^ht  atrinj^B)  by  atUHni^the  octare (culled  i^l.  ThLi  nddttloo 
la  aacribeJ  to  T^rtMUider  by  Ptat&rch  ({  38} ;  but  Ike  i>  Mid  to  hare  b»«n  unwilUnit 
to  Lacraaac  the  natnbcr  of  atringa  permaiwntl/  to  eight,  and  to  Imvv  thvrvfurv  omitted 
the  itrinit  called  ifUT^.thuirTducin^  theof^tacliard  n^^in  toahopiachurd.  Th«t»tea 
of  tba  tvM  octachord  in  tbia  form,  in  the  ordinary  diatonic  acale,  are  ai  tbllowa  :^ 
1.  imiirti  a  6.  nofta^aq     6 

3.  Kopuwar^  f  6.  rpini  e 

4.  Mov  a  S.  >-qnr  •  (octaw) 

The  note  called  inini  l^fpaif,  or  hiatal)  U  the  loweat  In  tone,  bciny  named  tram 
Ita  position.    Ho  viir^  or  ftiirti  (nrfr.  or  towat)  ia  Ll>e  highest  In  tono. 

Tho  other  of  the  two  liepUc-hnnla  niention«d  above  contained  the  octave,  but 
omitted  the  m^M^inr  and  had  other  chan(;es  in  the  higher  notes.  Theacale  ia  na 
IbUowa:  — 

1.  i/K^ti}         t  (.  rpini  b 


2.  iTopHTor?   / 
4.  ftl^  a 


6.  nofiavini    e 

1.  vim.       i 
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opinion  that  all  my  glor}*,  not  only  that  peculiar  to  myself, 
but  also  what  is  common  to  all  my  familiar  friends  and  rela- 
tions, flows  from  the  care  and  diligence  of  my  master  that 
taught  me  learning.  For  the  most  renowned  performances 
of  great  commanders  tend  only  to  the  presei-vation  of  some 
few  private  soldiers  or  the  safety  of  a  single  city  or  nation, 
but  make  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  citizens  nor  the 
people  any  thing  the  better.  But  true  learning,  being 
the  essence  and  body  of  felicity  and  the  source  of  pru- 
dence, we  find  to  be  profitable  and  beneficial,  not  only  to 
one  house  or  city  or  nation,  but  to  all  the  race  of  men. 
Therefore  by  how  much  the  more  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  learning  transcends  the  profits  of  military  perfox*ra- 
ances,  by  so  much  the  more  is  it  to  be  remembered  and 
mentioned,  as  most  worthy  your  study  and  esteem. 

3.  For  this  reason,  upou  the  second  day  of  the  Satimialian 
festival,  the  famous  Onesicrates  invited  certain  persons,  the 
best  skilled  in  music,  to  u  banquet ;  by  name  Soterichus 


ThU  li  not  lo  be  oonfouwleU  with  llie  reduwd  octBchord  of  T«tpu)<ler.  Thw 
bvptachon]  indudei  fro  iciniL'liunU  an  unltcil  thai  ih«  lowest  noic  of  nne  I*  lilrntlmil 
wilb  U>*  highrBt  noUi  of  the  otUer ;  while  tbe  octachord  include*  two  i«travliorda 
entlreljr  leparaleil,  with  each  note  dietinut.  Th«  furmvr  cuDnuclivn  n  called 
xorA  wMi^v,  [he  latt«r  «iiril  Aa^iiv.  Of  Uie  eifrht  noica  of  the  octachord, 
tlie  tint  four  (i:uuiiLiii^  Trom  tlM  IowmI),  imirq,  irafivnori],  ^ava(,  *nd  fu't^,  ar«  the 
tame  in  ih«  h<-(ttai?lK>rd ;  mpofiioTi  u  umittpd  in  tim  lippUuhurd;  whik  tfim, 
wofiavim.  and  v^  in  tho  liepUehord  »re  [i»»lFrn»'*d  aa  rpiny  mnTuwivuf,  iro^MDT'? 
ovmtfdvup,  mud  vqnir  <rvt-nntfi-t.ii',  to  diatlij^uisli  lti«in  from  the  nol««  o(  thfi  MUne 
naine  in  the  ncUchonl,  which  BomelimeH  liavi>  tbe  dusignaliun  duip/yfirwv,  but  gco- 
eniUy  are  written  simply  ^^7,  ftc. 

Thmo  limplv  tcalva  were  eobrited  by  the  addition  of  higher  and  lower  notea, 
(iiur  at  the  haliuoi  of  the  scale  {i.e.  before  iiniirq),  uillud  -^woXa^Jrmifjeiuf,  i/nunj 
*»«t^».  irapi^uHj  »*'*i'<ji'.  5wtnvo(£iraTiiv;  and  thrH)  at  the  top  (aboTe  t^nj),  called 
tnmt,  wiwoi-r^.  Tpim,  each  with  tlie  dwignation  iittt^tAoiuv.  Th»  low**!  thrM"  ntuvt 
of  tbe  onlinarj'  octachord  are  here  dMigiiiUvd  hy  fU'jw,  wtieu  Uie  »iai[ile  naiues  are 
Dot  UMd.  Thus  a  »cala  of  fifteen  noit*  wan  nude;  and  we  have  oih-  uf  eightneD  by 
Including  tb«  two  olasaea  of  rpini,  mpai^TV,  and  virji  d««igiiat*d  by  ouvv^i/tmjv  and 

T)»« haimonSc  iniorfoU,  di*co»ered  by  Pyidogoraa,  are  thi>  Ortary.  (M  waouv),  with 
ita  ffttio  of  2 ;  1 ;  the  f'ijth  {J^i  nvrt),  with  it*  ratio  of  S :  2  l^yvc  ^fuoiioc  or  Sea/fiii' 
■iltf)  I  the  Fourth  (dul  rrooi^v),  with  ila  ratiu  of  4 ;  8  (^>«(  ivirptrot  or  Set^vUtrttl  -, 
«nd  tb«  Tom  [Tcy'oc),  with  ita  ratio  of  0 : 8  (^nr  ^W0>duo(  or  Sttquiodave].    (Q.) 
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of  Alexandria,  and  Lysias,  one  of  those  to  whom  he  gave 
a  jrearly  pension.  After  all  had  done  and  the  table  was 
cleared,  —  To  dive,  said  he,  most  worthy  friends,  into  tlie 
nature  and  reason  of  the  human  voice  is  not  an  ai^iiment 
proper  for  this  meri-y  meeting,  as  being  a  subject  that 
requires  a  more  sober  scrutiny.  But  because  our  chicfest 
gramniarians  define  the  voice  to  be  a  percussion  of  the  air 
luiule  sensible  to  the  ear,  and  for  that  we  were  yesterday 
discoursing  of  Grammar,  —  which  is  an  art  that  can  give 
the  voice  form  and  shape  by  means  of  letters,  and  store  it 
up  iu  the  memoi7  as  a  magazine,  —  let  us  consider  what 
is  the  next  science  to  this  which  may  be  said  to  relate  to 
the  voice.  In  my  opinion,  it  must  be  music.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  chicfest  and  most  religious  duties  belonging  to 
maUf  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  tlie  Gods,  who  gave  to  him 
alone  the  most  excelling  advantage  of  articulate  discourse, 
as  Homer  has  observed  in  the  following  verses  :  — 

With  >acr«d  lijaitit  utd  toaat  Dmt  iweelly  p'lekM, 
The  (JrecuD  ;oath  all  d*y  tite  Gods  appeoM  ; 
Their  litftr  (wwitiii  brixlit  A[>nllu  lii-iin, 
And  »tiU  UiQ  clionainii  kH^uud*  delight  hit  eftn.* 

Now  then,  you  that  are  of  the  grand  musical  chonu, 
tell  your  friends,  who  was  the  first  that  brought  music 
into  use ;  what  time  has  added  for  the  advantage  of  the 
science :  who  have  beeu  tlio  most  famou.s  of  its  professors ; 
and  lastly,  for  what  and  how  fur  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

3.  This  the  scholar  propounded ;  to  which  Lysias  made 
reply.  Noble  Onesicrates,  said  he,  you  desire  the  solution 
of  a  hard  question,  that  has  beeu  by  many  already  pro- 
posed. For  of  the  Platonics  the  most,  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers  the  best,  have  made  it  their  business  to  com- 
pile several  treatises  concerning  the  ancient  music  and  the 
reasons  why  it  came  to  lose  its  pristine  perfection.     Nay, 
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tlie  very  grammarians  and  mustdana  themselves  who  ar- 
rived to  the  height  of  education  hare  expended  much  time 
and  study  upon  the  surae  subject,  whence  has  arisen  great 
variety  of  discording  opinions  among  the  several  writers. 
Heraclidefi  in  his  Compendhim  of  Music  as&erts,  that 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupitor  and  Antiope,  was  the  iirst 
that  invented  playing  on  the  harp  and  lync  poesy,  being 
first  instructed  by  his  father  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  small 
manuscript,  preserved  in  the  city  of  Sicyon,  wherein  is  set 
down  a  catalogue  of  the  priests,  poets,  and  musicinus  of 
Argos.  In  the  same  age,  he  tells  ua,  Linus  the  Euboean 
composed  several  elegies ;  Anthes  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia 
was  fhe.  first  author  of  hymns,  and  Pierus  of  Pieria  the  first 
that  wrote  in  the  praise  of  the  Muses.  Philammon  also,  the 
Delphian,  set  forth  in  verse  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  nativit}' 
of  Latona,  Diana,  and  ApoUo,  and  was  the  fit's!  that  insti- 
tuted dancing  about  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Thamyrns,  of 
Thracian  extraction,  had  the  best  voice  and  tho  neatest 
manner  of  singing  of  any  of  his  time;  so  that  tlie  poets 
feigned  him  to  be  a  contender  with  the  Muses.  He  is  said 
to  have  described  in  a  poem  the  Titans'  war  against  the 
Gods.  There  was  also  Demodocus  the  CorcjTaean,  who  is 
said  to  have  written  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  Nup- 
tials of  Vulcan  and  Venus ;  and  then  Phemius  of  Ithaca 
composed  a  poem,  entitled  The  Return  of  those  who  came 
back  with  .Agamemnon  from  Troy.  Not  that  any  of  these 
stories  before  cited  were  compiled  in  a  style  like  prose 
without  metre ;  they  were  rather  like  the  poems  of  Ste- 
Bichorus  and  other  ancient  lyric  poets,  who  composed  in 
heroic  verse  and  added  a  musical  accompaniment.  The 
same  Heraclides  writes  that  Terpander,  the  first  that  insti- 
tuted the  lyric  nomes,*  set  verses  of  Homer  as  well  as  his 


■  AoccmliDg  to  K.  O.  MdUer  (Hiatorf  of  Or«ek  UUralure.  CliAp.  XII  }  4),  tba 
■MMct  w«r«  "  nnuiciU  compoaiUona  at  greal  limpliclir  and  Mveritj,  Ktmething  re- 
MtubUng  Uie  moat  utcietit  nwlodiiM  of  our  chnrch  mmlc."    {0-) 
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own  to  music  according  to  each  of  these  nomes,  and  sang 
them  at  public  trials  of  skill.  He  also  was  the  first  to  give 
names  to  the  lyric  nomcs.  In  imitation  of  Terpander,  Clo- 
nas,  an  elegiac  and  epic  poet,  first  instituted  nomes  for 
Hute-music,  and  also  the  songs  CiUled  Prosodia.*  And 
Polymnestus  the  Colophonian  in  later  times  used  the  same 
measure  in  his  compositions. 

4.  Now  the  measures  appointed  by  these  persons,  noble 
Onesicrates,  in  reference  to  such  songs  as  are  to  be  sung 
to  the  flutes  or  pipes,  were  distinguished  by  these  names, 
—  Apothetus,  El^iac,  Comarcbius,  Schoenion,  Cepion, 
Tenedius,  and  Trimelea  (or  of  three  parts). 

To  these  succeeding  ages  added  another  sort,  wbich  were 
called  Polymnastia.  But  the  measures  set  down  for  those 
that  played  and  sung  to  the  harp,  being  the  iuveutioa  of 
Terpander,  were  much  more  ancient  than  the  former.  To 
these  he  gave  the  several  appellations  of  Boeotian,  Aeolian, 
Trochaean,  the  Acute,  Cepion,  Tcrpandrian,  and  Tetraoe- 
dian.f  And  Teri>ander  made  preludes  to  be  sung  to  the 
lyre  in  heroic  verae.  Besides,  Timotheus  testifies  how  that 
the  lyric  nomes  were  anciently  appropriate<l  to  epic  verses. 
For  Timotheus  merely  intermixed  the  dithyrambic  style 
with  the  ancient  nomes  in  heroic  measure,  and  thus  sang 
them,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  make  too  sudden  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  ancient  music.  But  as  for  Terpander,  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  excellent  composer  to  the 
harp  of  his  age,  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  been  four  times 
in  succession  a  victor  at  the  Pythian  games.  And  certainly 
he  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  musicians  in  the  world ; 
for  Glaucus  the  Italian  in  his  treatise  of  the  ancient  poets 
and  musicians  asserts  him  to  have  lived  before  Archilochus, 
afi&rming  him  to  be  the  second  next  to  those  that  first  in- 
vented wind-nmsic. 


*  Tl(>ooS6ia  w frTC  »onga  inng  to  th«  muiic  of  tltittt  hy  procwtloos,  i 
to  templet  or  aJUn ;  henoft,  aougt  of  Muppliuitiixi.     (Q.) 
t  Sm  BoMbwfa  ud  Wedphal,  U.  1.  p.  84.     (Q] 
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5.  Alexander  in  his  Collections  of  Phrygia  says,  that 
Olympus  was  the  first  that  brought  iuto  Greece  the  man- 
ner of  touching  the  strings  with  a  quill ;  and  next  to  him 
were  the  Idaean  Dactyli ;  Hyagnis  was  the  first  that  sang 
to  the  pipe ;  after  him  his  son  Marsyas,  then  Olympus ; 
that  Terpauder  imitated  Homer  in  his  verses  and  Or- 
pheus in  his  musical  compositions ;  but  that  Orpheus  uever 
imitated  any  one,  since  in  bis  time  there  were  none  but 
such  as  composed  to  the  pipe,  which  was  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  of  Orpheus.  Clonus,  a  composer  of 
nomes  for  flute-music,  and  somewhat  later  than  Terpan- 
der,  as  the  Arcadians  affirm,  was  bom  in  Tegea  or,  as  the 
Boeotians  allege,  at  Thebes.  After  Teri>ander  and  Clonas 
flourished  Aachtlochus  ;  yet  tliere  are  some  writei-s  who 
affirm,  that  Ardalus  the  Troezenian  taught  the  manner  of 
composing  to  wind-music  before  Clonas.  There  was  also  the 
poet  Polymnestus,  the  son  of  Mclcs  the  Colophouian,  who 
invented  the  Polymuestiun  measui-es.  They  farther  write 
that  Clonus  invented  the  nomes  Apothctus  and  Schoeuion- 
Of  Polymnestus  mention  is  made  by  Pindar  and  Alcman, 
both  lyric  poets;  but  of  several  of  the  lyric  nomes  said  to 
be  instituted  by  Tcrpander  they  make  Philammon  (the  an- 
cient Delphian)  author. 

6.  Now  the  music  appropriated  to  the  harp,  such  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Terpandcr,  continued  in  all  its  sim* 
pHcity,  till  Phrynis  grew  iuto  esteem.  For  it  was  not  the 
ancient  custom  to  make  lyric  poems  in  the  present  style,  or 
to  intermix  measures  and  rhythms.  For  in  each  nome 
they  were  careful  to  observe  its  own  proper  pitch ;  whence 
came  the  expression  nome  (from  M/ifv,  /auj),  because  it  was 
unla%Wul  to  alter  the  pitch  appointed  for  each  oue.  At 
length,  falling  from  their  devotion  to  tlie  Gods,  they  began 
to  sing  the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets.  This  is 
manifest  by  the  proems  of  Terpander.     Then  for  the  form 
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of  tlie  harp,  it  was  sucU  as  Cepion,  one  of  Terpande/s 
scholars^  first  caused  to  be  mnde,  aiid  it  was  called  tbo  Asian 
harp,  bccatise  the  Lesbian  harpers  bordering  upon  Asia 
always  made  use  of  tt.  And  it  is  said  that  Fericlitus,  a 
Lesbian  by  birth,  was  the  last  harper  who  won  a  prize  by 
his  skill,  which  he  did  at  one  of  tlic  Spaitan  festivals  called 
Cameia  ;  but  he  being  dead,  that  succession  of  skilful  mu- 
sicians, which  had  so  long  continued  among  the  Lesbians, 
expired.  Some  there  wc  who  erroneously  believe  that 
llipponax  was  contemporaf)*  with  Terpander,  when  it  is 
plain  that  llipponax  lived  after  Periclitus. 

1.  Having  thus  discoursed  of  the  several  nomes  appro- 
priated to  the  stringed  as  well  as  to  the  witid  iustiuineuts, 
we  will  now  speak  something  in  particular  concerning 
those  peculiar  to  the  wind  instruments.  First  they  sayj 
that  Olympus,  a  Phrygian  player  u[}on  the  flute,  invented 
a  certain  uorac  in  honor  of  ApoHo,  which  ho  called  Poly- 
cephalus,*  or  of  many  heads.  This  Olympus,  they  say, 
was  descended  from  the  fii-st  Olympus,  the  scholar  of  Mar- 
syns,  who  invented  several  forms  of  composition  in  honor 
of  tlie  Gods  :  and  he,  being  a  boy  beloved  of  Marsyas,  and 
by  him  taught  to  play  upon  the  flute,  first  brought  into 
Greece  the  laws  of  harmony.  Others  ascribe  the  Poly- 
cephalus  to  Crates,  the  scholar  of  OljTnpus ;  though  Pra- 
tinas  will  have  Olympus  the  younger  to  be  the  author  of  it. 
The  Harmatian  nonie  is  also  said  to  be  invented  by  Olympus, 
the  scholar  of  Marsyas.  This  Marsyas  was  by  some  said 
to  be  called  Masses ;  which  others  deny,  not  allowing  him 
any  other  name  but  that  of  Marsyas,  tlie  son  of  that  Uyagnis 
who  invented  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  pipe.     But  that 


♦  Thfi  wmn  to  be  the  nome  referred  to  by  Pindar.  Pytli.  III.  12,  lu  the  Invcntioo 
of  Pdlaa  Atlieni,  Tlio  Sl-IioIIb  on  tlie  pMaage  of  I'lndftr  tell  ue  tliat  tlie  noddeM 
r»prwente4]  it  in  ihc  lumen tu lion  n(  llie  twu  ■urvlring  Gorgfna  for  thuir  Hitter  MedOf 
M  ilaiD  by  Pereeu*.  and  tbe  liiMing  of  the  anskei  which  Murouaded  tlieir  beuU,— 
wbenoe  tbe  hadjo  K^kuii^aiiOf,  or  moHjflimdtd,    (Q.J 
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Olympus  was  the  author  of  the  Harmatian  norac  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  Glaucus's  treatise  of  the  aneient  poets ;  and 
that  Stesichorus  of  Himera  imitated  neither  Orpheus  nor 
Tcrpander  nor  Antilochus  nor  Thales,  but  Olympus,  and 
that  he  made  use  of  the  Harmatian  nomc  and  the  dactylic 
danre,  which  some  rather  ftpply  to  the  Orthian  mood,  while 
others  aver  it  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Mysians, 
for  that  some  of  the  ancient  pipers  were  ifysians. 

8.  There  was  also  another  mood  in  use  among  the  an* 
dents,  called  Cradias,  which  Hipponax  says  MiTimermus 
always  delighted  in.  For  formerly  they  that  played  upon 
the  flute  sang  also  elegies  at  the  same  time  set  to  notes. 
Which  the  description  of  the  I'anathenaea  coneerainia:  the 
musical  combat  makes  manifest.  Among  the  rest,  Sacadas 
of  Argos  set  several  odes  and  elegies  to  music,  he  himself 
hein^  also  a  good  flute-player  and  thrice  a  victor  at  the 
Pjthian  games.  Of  him  Pindar  makes  mention.  Now 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Polymnestus  and  Sacadas  there 
existed  three  musical  moods,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian,  it  is  said  that  Sacadas  composed  a  strophe  in  every 
one  of  those  moods,  and  tben  tauglit  the  choruses  to  sing 
the  first  after  the  Dorian  manner,  the  second  accoi*ding  to 
the  Phrygian,  and  the  third  after  the  Lydian  manner  ;  and 
this  nome  was  called  Trimeres  (or  threefold)  by  reason  of 
the  shifting  of  the  moods,  although  in  the  Sicyonian  cata- 
logue of  the  poets  Clonas  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  this 
name. 

9.  Music  then  received  its  first  constitution  from  Ter- 
pander  at  Sparta.  Of  the  second  constitution,  Thaletas  the 
Gortinean,  Xenodamus  the  Cytherean,  Xenocritns  the  Lo- 
crian,  Polymnestus  the  Colophunian,  and  Sacadas  the 
\rgive  were  deservedly  acknowledged  to  be  the  authors. 
For  these,  havmg  introduced  the  Gymnopaediae  into  I^ce- 
daemon,  settled  the  so-called  Apodeixeis  (or  Exhibitions) 
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among  the  Arcadians,  and  the  Endjinatia  in  Argos.  Now 
Thaletas,  Xcnodamus,  and  Xcnocritus,  and  their  scholars, 
were  poets  that  addicted  themselves  altogether  to  making 
of  paeans ;  Polymnestus  was  all  for  the  Orthian  or  military 
strain,  and  SacadaH  for  elegies.  Others,  and  among  the 
rest  Pratinas,  af&rm  Xeuodamua  to  have  been  a  maker  of 
songs  for  dances  (Hyporchemes),  and  not  of  paeans ;  and  a 
tune  of  Xenod&mns  is  preserved,  which  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  composed  for  a  dance.  Now  that  a  paean  differs 
from  a  song  made  for  a  dunce  is  manifest  from  the  poema 
of  Pindar,  who  made  both.  » 

10.  Polynnnestns  also  composed  noraes  for  flute-music ; 
but  in  the  Orthian  nomc  he  made  use  of  his  lyric  vein,  aa 
the  students  in  harmony  declare.  But  in  this  we  cannot 
be  positive,  because  we  have  nothing  of  certainty  concern- 
ing it  fi*otn  antiquity  ;  and  whether  Thaletas  of  Crete  was 
a  composer  of  hymns  is  much  doubted.  For  Glaucus, 
asserting  ThaleUis  to  be  born  after  Archilochus,  says  that  he 
imitated  the  odes  ef  Archilochus,  only  he  made  them  longer, 
and  used  the  Paeonic  and  Cretic  rhjthm,  which  neither 
Archilochus  nor  Orpheus  nor  Terpander  ever  did ;  for 
Thaletas  learned  tlicsc  from  Olympus,  and  became  a  good 
poet  besides.  As  for  Xenocritus  the  Locrian  from  Italy, 
it  is  much  questioned  whether  he  was  a  maker  of  paeans 
or  not,  as  being  one  that  always  took  heroic  subjects  mth 
dramatic  action  for  his  verses,  for  wliich  reason  some 
there  were  who  called  his  arguments  Dithyrambic.  More 
over,  Glaucus  asserts  Thaletas  tx)  have  preceded  him  in 
time. 

11.  Olympus,  by  the  report  of  Aristoxenus,  is  supposed 
by  the  musicians  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  enhar- 
monic species  of  music  ;  for  before  him  there  was  no  other 
than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic.  And  it  is  thought  that 
the  invention  of  the  enharmooic  species  was  thus  brought 
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to  pass:*  for  that  Olympus  before  altogether  composing  and 
playing  in  the  diatonic  species,  and  having  frequent  occa- 
sion to  shift  to  the  diatonic  parhypate,  sometimes  from  the 
paramcse  and  sometimes  from  the  mese,  skipping  the  dia- 
tonic lichanos,  he  found  tlie  beauty  that  appeared  in  the 
new  character ;  and  thus,  admiring  a  conjunction  or  scheme 
so  agreeable  to  proportion,  he  mudc  this  new  species  in  the 
Doric  mood.  For  now  he  held  no  longer  to  what  belonged 
either  to  the  diatonic  or  to  tike  chromatic,  but  he  waa 
already  come  to  the  enharmonic.  ^Vnd  the  fii'st  foundations 
of  enharmonic  music  which  he  laid  were  these :  iu  enhar- 
monics  the  first  thing  that  appears  is  the  spondia8mus,t  to 
which  none  of  the  divisions  of  the  tetrachord  seems  prop- 
erly to  belong,  unless  any  one  will  take  the  more  intense 
spondiasmus  to  be  diatonic.  But  he  that  maintained  thia 
woiUd  maintain  a  falsehood  and  an  absiu'dity  in  harmony ; 
a  falsehood,  because  it  would  be  less  by  a  diesis  than  is 
required  by  the  leading  note ;  an  absurdity  in  harmony, 
because,  even  if  we  should  place  the  proper  nature  of  the 

*  The  reliktiona  of  the  enharmonic  wale  to  the  ordioMrf  difttonie  are  Uiiu  lUtcd 
hr  Wetlphal  (pp.  13l-126|,  &  btiag  ti«re  aulMticuted  for  the  Oenuo  A;  — 
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The  9  InMited  between  c  anil/aod  betwven  b  uai  c  U  calloJ  diau,  anO  rv[>rc»cnla 
a  qaarUr-tone.  The  MCtinn  in  Weitphalcontalninft  tbii  ■cheme  will  greadj  aid  the 
laterpTvlatioa  of  )  U  of  PluUrcb.     {0-1 

1  Thii  u  Volkmnnn'*  ooiijacture  for  "  ipotxltft."  It  b  defloed  bj  Moa  (aocordiDg 
to  AriiUdei  Quintillanut)  at  the  ralaing  of  the  tone  through  three  dlet«i  [or  quarter- 
low*].     (OJ 
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more  intense  spoDtliasmus  Id  the  simple  cUromatic,  It  would 
then  come  to  pass,  that  two  double  tones  would  follow  in 
order,  the  one  compounded,  the  other  uncompounded. 
For  the  thick  enharmonic  now  used  in  the  middle  notes 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  the  fore-racntioned 
author.  But  this  is  more  easily  understood  by  hearing  any 
musician  play  in  the  ancient  style ;  for  then  you  shall  find 
tlie  semi-tone  in  the  middle  parts  to  be  uncompounded. 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  euhtu'monic  music ;  after- 
wards the  semitone  was  also  divided,  as  well  in  the  Phry- 
gian as  Lydiau  moods.  But  Olympus  seems  to  have 
advanced  music  by  producing  something  never  known  or 
heard  of  before,  and  to  have  gained  to  himself  the  honor 
of  being  the  most  excellent,  not  only  in  the  Grecian  but  in 
all  other  music. 

12.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  rhythms ;  for  there  were 
several  vanetics  of  these,  as  well  in  musical  as  in  rhythmi- 
cal composition.  And  here  Terpauder,  among  all  those 
novelties  with  which  he  adorned  music,  introduced  an 
elegant  manner,  that  gave  it  much  life,  .\fter  him,  beside 
the  Terpandrian.  which  he  did  not  relinquish,  Polymnestus 
brought  in  use  another  of  his  owu,  retaining  however  the 
former  elegant  manner,  as  did  also  Thaletas  and  Sacadas. 
Other  innovations  were  also  made  by  Alkman  and  Stesichorus, 
who  nevertheless  receded  not  from  the  ancient  forms.  But 
Crexus,  Timothcus,  and  Philoxenus,  and  those  other  poets 
of  the  same  age,  growing  more  arrogant  and  studious  of 
novelty,  affected  those  other  manners  now  called  Philan- 
thropic and  Thematic.  For  now  the  fewness  of  strings  and 
the  plainness  and  majesty  of  the  old  music  are  looked  upon 
as  absolutely  out  of  date. 

13-  And  now,  having  discoursed  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
of  the  ancient  music  and  the  Arst  inventors  of  it,  and  how 
succeeding  ages  brought  it  to  more  and  more  perfection,  I 
shall  make  an  end,  and  give  way  to  my  friend  Sotcrichos, 
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not  only  greatly  skilled  in  music  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
ncicaces.     For  we  have  always  labored  rather  on  the  prac- 
tical than  the  contemplative  part.     Which   when  Lysias 
had  said,  he  forbare  speaking  any  farther  ;  but  then  Sote 
richus  thus  began. 

14,  Most  noble  Oncsicratcs,  said  he,  since  you  have 
engaged  us  to  sijeak  our  knowledge  concerning  the  most 
venerable  excellencies  of  music,  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
tlie  Gods,  I  cannot  but  approve  the  learning  of  our  mnstrr 
Lysias,  and  his  great  memory  in  reciting  all  the  inventors 
of  the  ancient  music,  and  those  who  have  written  concern- 
ing it  But  1  must  needs  say,  that  he  has  given  us  this 
account,  trusting  only  to  what  he  has  found  recorded.  We 
on  the  other  side  have  not  heard  of  any  man  that  was  the 
inventor  of  the  benefits  of  music,  but  of  the  God  Apollo, 
adorned  with  all  manner  of  virtue.  The  flute  was  neither 
the  invention  of  Marsyas  nor  Olympus  nor  Ilyagnis;  nor 
was  the  harp  Apollo's  invention  only,  but  iis  a  God  he  was 
the  inventor  of  all  the  music  both  of  the  flute  and  harp. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  dances  and  sacrifices  which  were 
Holemnized  to  Apollo,  as  Alcaous  and  othoi-s  in  their  hymns 
relate.  His  statue  also  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Dclos 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a  bow ;  at  his  left  the  Graces  standi 
vritb  every  one  a  musical  instrument  in  her  hands,  one  car- 
r)'ing  a  harji,  another  a  flute,  another  with  a  shepherd's 
pipe  set  to  her  lips.  And  that  this  is  no  conceit  of  mine 
appears  from  this,  that  Anticles  and  Xstcr  have  testified  the 
aame  in  their  commentaries  upon  these  things.  And  the 
statue  is  reported  to  be  so  ancient,  that  the  artificers  were 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Hercules.  The  youth 
also  that  carries  the  Tempic  laurel  into  Delplii  is  accom- 
panied by  one  playing  upon  the  flute.  And  the  sacred 
presents  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  sent  of  old  to  Delos, 
attended  with  flutes,  pipes,  and  harps.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  God  himself  played  upon  the  flute,  as  the  best  of 
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lyrics,  Alcman,  relates.  Corinna  also  asserts  that  ApoUo 
was  by  Minerva  taught  to  pipe.  Venerable  is  tlierefore 
music  altogether,  as  being  the  invention  of  the  Gods. 

15.  The  ancients  made  use  of  it  for  its  worth,  as  they 
/did  all  other  beneficial  sciences.  But  our  men  of  art,  con- 
temning its  ancient  majesty,  instead  of  that  manly,  grave, 
heaven-boru  music,  so  acceptable  to  the  Gods,  have  brought 
into  the  theatres  a  sort  of  effeminate  musical  tattling,  mere 
sound  without  substance  ;  wliich  Plato  utterly  rejects  in  the 
third  book  of  his  commonwealth,  refoaing  the  Lydian  har- 
mony as  fit  only  for  lamentations.  And  they  say  that  this 
was  first  instituted  for  doleful  songs.  Aristoxeuns,  in  his  first 
book  of  music,  tells  us  how  that  Olympus  sang  an  elegy 
upon  the  death  of  Python  in  the  Lydian  mood,  though 
eome  will  have  Menalippidcs  to  be  the  author  of  that  song. 
Pindar,  in  his  pacaa  on  the  nuptials  of  Niobe,  asserts  that 
Uie  Lydian  harmony  was  first  used  by  Anthippus.  Others 
affirm,  that  Torebus  was  the  first  that  made  use  of  that 
sort  of  harmony;  among  the  rest,  Dionysius  the  iambic 
writer. 

16.  The  mixed  Lydian  moves  the  affections,  and  is  fit 
for  tragedies.  This  mood,  as  Aristoxenus  alleges,  was 
invented  by  Sappho,  from  whom  the  tragedians  learned  it 
and  joined  it  with  the  Doric.  The  one  becomes  a  majestic, 
lofty  style,  the  other  mollifies  and  stirs  to  pity  ;  botli  which 
are  the  properties  of  tragedy.  The  history  of  music,  how- 
ever, made  Pythoclides  the  flute-player  to  be  the  author  of 
it:  and  Lysis  reports  that  Lamprocles  the  Athenian,  finding 
that  the  diazeuxis  (or  separation  of  two  tetrachords)  was 
not  where  almost  all  others  thought  it  had  been,  but  toward 
the  treble,  msule  such  a  scheme  as  is  now  from  pararaese  to 
the  highest  hypate.  But  for  the  softer  Lydian,  beiug  cou- 
trary  to  the  mixed  Lydian  and  like  the  loniaa,  they  say  it 
was  invented  by  Damon  the  Athenian. 

17.  But  as  for  those  sorts  of  harmonj,  the  one  being 
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sad  and  doleful,  the  other  loose  and  effemmate,  Plato  dc-  " 
scrvedly  rejected  them,  and  made  choice  of  the  DoriaD^ 
more  proper  for  sober  and  warlike  men ;  not  being  igno- 
rant, however  (as  Ariiitoxenus  discourses  in  bis  second 
book  of  music),  that  there  might  be  something  arfvanUt- 
geoua  in  the  rest  to  a  circumspect  and  wary  conmion wealth. 
For  Plato  gave  much  attention  to  the  art  of  music,  as  being 
the  hearer  of  Draco  the  Athenian  and  Metellus  the  Agri- 
gentine  ;  but  considering,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  that 
there  was  much  more  majesty  in  the  Dorian  mood,  it  was 
that  he  preferred.  U.e  knew  moreover  that  Alcman,  Pindar, 
Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  had  composed  several  Partbcnia 
in  the  Doric  mood ;  and  that  several  Prosodia  (or  su])pli- 
cations  to  the  Gods),  several  hymns  and  tragical  lamenta- 
tions, and  now  and  then  love  verses,  were  composed  to  the 
same  melody.  Hut  he  contented  himself  with  such  songs 
as  were  made  in  honor  of  Mars  or  MineiTa,  or  else  such 
as  were  to  be  sung  at  solemn  offerings,  called  Spondeia. 
For  these  he  thought  suf&cieut  to  fortify  and  raise  the  mind 
of  a  sober  person ;  not  being  at  all  ignorant  in  the  mean 
time  of  the  Lydian  and  Ionian,  of  which  he  knew  the  trage- 
dians made  use. 

18.  Moreover,  the  ancients  well  understood  all  tlie  sorta 
of  styles,  although  they  used  but  fctv.  For  it  was  not  their 
ignorance  that  contined  them  to  such  narrow  institimenta 
aud  so  few  strings :  nor  was  it  out  of  ignorance  that  Olym- 
pus and  Terpandcr  and  those  that  came  after  them  would 
not  admit  of  larger  instruments  aud  more  variety  of  strings. 
This  is  manifest  from  tlie  poems  of  Olympus  and  Terpan- 
der  and  all  those  that  were  their  imititors.  For,  being 
plain  and  without  any  more  than  three  strings,  these 
80  far  excelled  those  that  were  more  numerously  strung, 
insomuch  that  none  could  imitate  Olympus's  play ;  and  they 
were  all  inferior  to  him  when  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  polychords. 
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19.  Then  again,  that  tlie  ancients  did  not  through  igno- 
rance abstain  from  the  third  string  in  the  spondaic  style, 
their  use  of  it  in  play  makes  apparent.  For  had  they  not 
known  the  use  of  it,  thoy  would  never  have  struck  it  in 
harmony  wnth  parhypate  ;  but  the  ele-^uucy  and  gravity  that 
attended  the  spondaic  style  by  omitting  the  thii-d  string  in- 
duced them  to  tiansfer  the  music  to  paranete.  The  same 
reason  may  serve  for  nete  ;  for  this  in  play  they  struck  in 
concord  to  mese,  but  in  discord  to  parauete,  although  in 
song  it  did  not  seem  to  them  proper  to  the  slow  spondaic 
motion.  And  not  only  did  they  do  this,  but  they  did  the 
same  with  nete  of  the  conjunct  heptachords ;  for  in  play 
they  struck  it  in  concord  to  mese  and  lichauos,  and  In  discord 
to  paranete  and  parhypate  ;  •  but  in  singing  those  touches 
were  no  way  allowable,  as  being  ungrateful  to  the  ear 
and  shaming  the  performer.  As  certain  it  is  from  the 
Phrygians  thai  Olympus  and  his  followers  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  thiid  stiiug ;  for  they  made  use  of  it  not  only 
in  pulsation,  but  in  their  hymns  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
and  several  other  Phrygian  songs.  Nor  is  it  less  apparent, 
with  regard  to  the  intatai,  that  they  never  abstained  for 
want  of  skill  from  that  tetnichoi-d  in  the  Dorian  mood ; 
indeed  in  other  moods  they  knowingly  made  use  of  it,  but 
removed  it  from  the  Dorian  mood  to  preserve  its  elegant 
gravity. 

20.  The  same  thing  was  done  also  by  the  tragedians. 
For  the  tri^edians  have  never  to  this  day  used  either  the 
chromatic  or  the  enharmonic  scale ;  while  the  lyre,  many 
generations  older  than  tragedy,  used  them  from  the  very 
beginning.  Now  that  the  chromatic  was  more  ancient 
than  the  enharmonic  is  plain.  For  we  must  necessarily 
account  it  of  greater  antiquity,  according  to  the  custom  and 
use  of  men  themselves ;  otherwise  it  cannot  be  said  that 

*  8m  Weitptul'*  iaterpnt&tioD  of  thU  difflcult  tod  protwblf  corrupt  ptuag*,  IL 
I,  p.  89.    (0.) 
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ftny  of  the  differences  aud  distinctions  were  ancientcr 
the  one  than  the  other.  Therefore,  if  any  one  should 
allege  that  Aeschylus  or  Phrynichus  abstained  from  the 
chromatic  out  of  ignorance,  would  he  not  be  thought  to 
maintain  a  very  great  absurdity  ^  Such  a  one  might  as  well 
aver  that  Poncrates  lay  under  the  same  blindness,  who 
avoided  it  in  most,  but  made  use  of  it  in  some  things : 
therefore  he  forebore  not  out  of  ignorance,  but  judgment, 
imitating  Pindar  and  Simonides  and  that  which  is  at  present 
called  tlie  ancient  manner. 

21.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tyrtaeus  the  Mantinean, 
Andreas  the  Corinthian,  Thrasyllus  the  Phliasian,  and 
several  others,  who,  as  we  well  know,  abstained  by  choice 
from  the  chromatic,  from  transition,  from  the  increased 
number  of  strings,  and  many  other  common  forms  of 
rhythms,  tunes,  diction,  composition,  and  expression.  Tele- 
phancs  of  Megara  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  pipe  made 
of  reed  (called  syrinx),  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  instru- 
ment maker  to  join  it  to  the  flute  (pipe  made  of  wood  or 
horn),  aud  chiefly  for  that  reason  forbore  to  go  to  the  Py- 
thian games.  In  short,  if  a  man  should  be  thought  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  which  he  makes  no  use  of,  there  would 
be  found  a  great  number  of  ignorant  persons  in  this  age. 
For  we  see  that  the  admirers  of  the  Dorian  composition 
make  no  use  of  the  Antigiuedian  ;  the  followers  of  the  An- 
tiginedlan  reject  the  Dorian;  and  other  musicians  refuse 
to  imiUite  Timotheus,  being  almost  all  bewitched  with  the 
trifles  and  the  idle  poems  of  Polj-idus,  On  the  other 
side,  if  we  dive  into  the  business  of  variety  and  compare 
antiquity  with  the  present  times,  we  shall  find  there 
was  great  variety  then,  and  that  frequently  made  use  of. 
For  then  the  variation  of  rhythm  was  more  higlily  esteemed, 
and  the  change  of  their  manner  of  play  more  frequent.  We 
are  now  lovers  of  fables,  they  were  then  lovers  of  rhythm. 
Plain  it  is  therefore,  that  the  ancients  did  not  refrain  from 
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broken  measures  out  of  ignorance,  but  out  of  judgment, 
Aad  yet  what  wonder  is  this,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
things  necessary  to  human  life  which  are  not  unknown, 
though  not  made  use  of  by  those  who  have  no  occasion  to 
use  them !  But  they  are  refused,  uud  the  use  of  them  is 
altogether  neglected,  as  not  being  found  proper  on  many 
occasions. 

22.  Having  already  shown  that  Plato  neither  for  want 
of  skill  nor  for  ignorance  blamed  all  the  other  moods  and 
casts  of  composition,  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  he 
really  was  skilled  in  harmony.  For  in  his  discourse  con- 
cerning the  procreation  of  the  soul,  inserted  into  Timaens, 
he  has  made  known  his  great  knowledge  in  all  the  sciences, 
and  of  music  amou^'  the  rest,  in  this  maimer :  ^^  After 
this,"  saith  he,  "  he  filled  up  the  double  and  ticble  intervals, 
taking  parts  from  thence,  and  adding  them  to  the  midst 
between  them,  so  that  there  were  in  every  interval  two  mid- 
dle terms."*  This  proem  was  the  effect  of  his  exi>erience 
in  music,  as  wc  shall  presently  make  out.  The  means 
from  whence  every  mean  is  taken  are  three,  arithmetical* 
cnharmonical,  geometrical.  Of  these  the  first  exceeds  and 
is  exceeded  in  number,  the  second  in  proportion,  the  third 
neither  in  number  nor  proportion,  Pluto  therefore,  desirous 
to  show  the  harmony  of  the  four  elements  in  the  soul,  and 
harmonically  also  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  mutual  con- 
cord  arising  from  discording  and  jarring  principles,  under- 
takes to  make  out  two  middle  terms  of  the  soul  in  every 
interval,  according  to  harmunical  proportion.  Thus  in  a 
musical  octave  there  happen  to  be  two  middle  distances, 
whose  propoi-tion  we  shall  explain.  As  for  tlie  octaves, 
tlicy  keep  a  double  proportion  between  their  two  extremes. 
For  example,  let  the  double  arithmetical  proportion  be  6 
and  12,  this  being  the  interval  between  the  marji /t^w  and 

•  Plitto,  TiniMiis,  p.  H  A.    8m  Of  wbok  pung*  <d  tlie  trntiie  Of  M«  Piwtn- 
Hmtftha  Sout  a$  ditvurtd  m  ri'iuma,  Cbap.  XXIX.     (Q.) 
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the  w^  ibttievfftften  i  6  therefore  and  12  being  the  two 
cxtremee,  the  former  note  cont^ias  the  number  6.  and  the 
tatter  12.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  intermediate 
numbers,  to  which  the  extremes  must  hold  the  proportion, 
the  one  of  one  and  a  third,  imd  the  other  of  one  and  a 
hulf.  Tliese  are  the  numbers  8  aud  9.  For  as  8  contains 
one  and  a  third  of  6,  so  9  contains  one  and  a  half  of  G  ; 
tlius  you  have  one  extreme.  The  other  is  12,  containing  9 
and  a  third  i)art  of  9,  find  8  and  half  8.  These  then  being 
the  numbci-s  between  6  and  12,  and  the  interval  of  the 
octave  consisting  of  a  diatessjiron  and  diapente,  it  is  plain 
that  the  number  8  belongs  to  mcse,  and  the  number  9  to 
paramesc ;  which  being  so,  it  follows  that  hjpate  is  to 
mese  as  parameee  to  nete  of  the  disjunct  tetrachords  ;  for  it 
is  a  fourth  from  the  first  term  to  the  second  of  this  propor- 
tion, and  the  same  interval  from  the  third  term  to  the 
fourth.  The  same  proportion  will  be  also  found  in  the  num- 
bers. For  as  6  is  to  8,  so  is  9  to  12 ;  aud  as  G  is  to  9,  so 
is  8  to  12.  For  8  is  one  and  a  third  part  of  6,  and  12  of 
9 ;  while  9  is  one  and  a  hulf  part  of  6,  and  12  of  8.  What 
has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  how  great  was  Plato's 
zeal  and  learning  in  the  Uberal  sciences. 

23.  Now  that  there  is  something  of  majesty,  something 
great  and  di\ine  in  music,  ^Viistotle,  who  was  Plato's 
scholar,  thus  labors  to  convince  the  world :  "  Harmony," 
saith  he,  "  descended  from  heaven,  and  is  of  a  divine, 
noble,  and  angelic  nature  ;  but  being  fourfold  as  to  iti^ 
efficacy,  it  has  two  means,  —  the  one  arithmetical,  the 
other  enharraonical.  As  for  its  raerabera,  its  dimensions, 
and  its  excesses  of  intervals,  they  are  best  discovered  by 
number  and  equality  of  measure,  the  whole  art  being  con- 
tjilncd  in  two  tetrachords."  These  are  his  words.  The 
body  of  it,  he  eaith,  consists  of  discording  parts,  yet  con- 
cording  one  with  another ;  whose  means  nevertheless 
agree  according  to  arithmetical  proportion.    For  the  upper 
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string  being  fitted  to  the  lowest  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one 
pi'oduces  a  perfect  diapason.  Thus,  as  we  said  before, 
neto  consisting  of  twelve  units,  and  hypate  of  six,  the 
parumese  accords  with  hypate  according  to  the  sesqulalter 
proportion,  and  h;xs  nine  units,  whilst  mese  has  eight  units. 
So  that  the  chiefest  intervals  through  the  whole  scale  are 
the  diatesduioii  (which  is  the  propoition  of  4 :  3), the  diapente 
(which  is  the  proportion  of  3 :  2),  and  the  diapason  (which 
ia  the  proportion  of  2:1);  while  the  proportion  of  9:8 
appears  in  the  interval  of  a  tone.  With  the  same  ine- 
qualities of  excess  or  diminution,  all  the  extiemes  are 
differenced  one  from  another,  and  the  means  from  the 
means,  cither  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  numbers 
or  the  measure  of  geometr)' ;  which  Aristotle  thus  explains, 
observing  that  nete  exceeds  mcse  by  a  third  part  of 
itself,  and  hypate  is  exceeded  by  paramese  in  the  same 
proportion,  so  tliat  the  excesses  stand  in  proportion.  For 
by  the  same  parts  of  themselves  they  exceed  and  are  ex- 
ceeded ;  that  is,  the  extremes  (nete  and  hypate)  exceed 
and  are  exceeded  by  mese  and  paramese  in  the  same  pi*o- 
portions,  those  of  4 :  3  and  of  3 :  2.  Now  these  excesses  are 
in  what  is  called  harmonic  progression.  But  the  distances 
of  nete  from  mese  and  of  paramese  from  hypate,  expressed 
in  numbers,  are  in  the  same  proportion  (12:8^9:6);  for 
paramese  exceeds  mcse  by  one-eighth  of  the  latter.  Again, 
nete  is  to  hypate  as  2 : 1 ;  paramese  to  hypate  as  3 :  2 ;  and 
mese  to  hypate  as  4  :  3.  This,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the 
natural  constitution  of  harmony,  as  regards  its  paits  and 
its  numbers. 

24.  But,  according  to  natural  philosophy,  both  harmony 
and  its  parts  consist  of  even,  odd,  and  also  even-odd. 
Altogether  it  is  even,  as  consisting  of  four  terms ;  but  its 
parts  and  proportions  are  even,  odd,  and  even-odd.  So 
nete  is  even,  as  consisting  of  twelve  units ;  paramese  is 
odd,  of  nine  ;  mese  even,  of  eight ;  and  hypate  even-odd, 
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of  six  (i.e.,  3x3).  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  music 
—  herself  and  her  parts  —  being  thus  constituted  as  to  ex- 
cesses and  proportion,  the  whole  accoi-ds  with  the  whole, 
and  also  with  each  one  of  the  parts. 

25.  But  now  as  for  the  senses  that  are  created  within"\ 
the  body,  such  as  are  of  celestial  and  heavenly  extraction,  \ 
and  which  by  divine  assistance  affect  the  understandiuj^  of 
men  by  means  of  harmony,  —  namely,  sight  and  hearing,  — 
do  by  the  very  light  and  voice  express  harmony.  And  others 
which  are  their  attendants,  so  far  as  tliey  are  senses,  like- 
wise exist  by  haimony ;  for  they  perform  none  of  their 
effects  without  harmony ;  and  idthoii^h  they  are  inferior 
to  the  other  two,  they  arc  not  mdcpendcnt  of  them.  Nay, 
those  two  also,  since  they  enter  into  htiman  bodies  at 
the  very  same  time  with  God  himself,  claim  by  reason  a 
vigorous  and  incomparable  nature. 

26.  Miuiifcstfrom  hence  therefore  it  is,  why  the  ancient 
Greeks,  with  more  reason  than  others,  were  so  careful  to 
teach  their  children  music.  For  they  deemed  it  requisite 
by  the  assistance  of  music  to  form  and  compose  the  minds  of 
youth  to  what  was  decent,  sober,  and  virtuous ;  believing 
the  use  of  music  beneficially  efficacious  to  incite  to  all  seri- 
ous actions,  especially  to  the  adventuring  upon  warlike 
dangers.  To  which  purpose  they  made  use  of  pipes  or 
flutes  when  they  advanced  iu  battle  array  against  their 
enemies  ;  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion caused  the  Oistorean  melody  to  be  jdayed  before 
their  battalions.  Other's  inflamed  their  courage  with 
harps,  playing  the  same  sort  of  harmony  when  they  went 
to  look  danger  in  the  face,  as  the  Cretans  did  for  a  long 
time.  Othei-s,  even  to  our  own  times,  continue  to  use  the 
trumpet.  The  Argives  made  use  of  flutes  at  their  wrest- 
ling matches  called  Stheneia ;  which  sort  of  sport  was  fii-st 
instituted  in  honor  of  Danaus,  but  afterwards  consecrated 
to  Jupiter  Sthenius,  or  Jupiter  the  Mighty.     And  now  at 
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this  day  it  is  the  custom  to  make  use  of  flutes  at  the  games 
called  Pentftthla,  alttiough  there  is  now  nothing  exquisite 
or  antique,  notbiu^  like  what  was  customary  among  men 
of  old  time,  like  the  song  comjiosed  by  Hienuc  for  thia 
very  game  ;  etill,  evcu  though  it  is  sorry  stuff  aud  nothing 
exquisite,  it  is  accompanied  by  flute-music. 

27.  But  among  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  music  in 
theatres  was  never  known,  for  they  employed  tlieir  whole 
musical  skill  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth :  at  which  time,  there  belug  uo  tlieatres 
erected,  music  was  yet  confined  witliin  the  walls  of 
tlicir  ti!mples,  as  being  that  with  which  they  worshipped 
the  supreme  Deity  and  sung  the  praises  of  virtuous  men. 
And  it  is  probable  thut  the  word  o/atf^,  at  a  later  period, 
and  dttoiieh'  (to  behold)  much  earlier,  were  derived  from  0{4s 
(Ood).  But  in  our  age  is  such  another  face  of  new  in- 
ventions, that  there  is  not  the  least  lemembrauce  or  care 
of  that  use  of  music  which  related  to  education;  for 
all  our  musicians  make  it  their  business  to  court  the 
theatre  Muses,  aud  study  nothiug  but  compositions  for  the 
stage. 

28,  Hut  some  will  say,  Did  the  ancients  invent  nothing 
themselves?  Yes,  say  I,  they  did  invent,  but  their  in- 
ventions were  grave  and  decent  For  they  who  have  writr 
ten  the  hii^tory  of  music  attribute  to  Terpander  the  addition 
of  the  Dorian  nete,  which  before  was  not  in  use.  Kven 
the  whole  Mixolydian  mood  is  a  new  invention.  Such  were 
also  the  Orthian  manner  of  melody  with  Orthian  rhythms, 
aud  also  the  Trochaeus  Semantus.*  And  if  we  believe 
Pindar,  Terpander  was  the  inventor  of  the  Scolion  (or 
roundelay).  Archilochus  also  invented  the  rhythmic  com- 
position of  the  iambic  trimeter,  the  change  to  rhythms  of 
different  character,  the  melo-dramatic  delivery,"!"  •"^^  the 

•  See  KnMbw.-}).  Qriechiiotie  Khjthmik.  p.  fl'5,  §23.     (0.| 

t  So  RoMtodi  •nil  Wot^hal  iDUrpret  npuuToiayii.  Metnk.111.  pp.  IB4,£M.  (O.) 
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accompaniment  proper  to  each  of  these.  He  is  also  pre- 
snmed  to  be  the  author  of  epodes,  tetrameters,  the  Crotic 
and  the  prosodiac  rhythms,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
heroic  verse.  Some  make  him  author  also  of  the  elegiac 
measure,  ns  likewise  of  the  extending  the  inmbie  to  the 
pueou  epibatus,  the  prolonged  and  heroic  to  the  prosodiac 
and  Orotic.  And  Archilochns  is  first  said  to  hare  taught 
how  iambics  could  be  partly  recited  to  the  stroke  of  the 
lyre  and  partly  sung;  from  liini  the  tni^ediaus  leurued  it, 
and  from  them  Ci'cxus  took  it,  and  made  use  of  it  iu 
dithyrambics.  It  is  thought  that  he  invented  also  playing 
on  the  lyre  at  intervals  in  the  song,  whereas  the  ancients 
played  only  during  the  singing. 

29.  Of  the  Hypolydiau  mood  they  make  Polyranestus  the 
inventor,  and  tlie  first  that  taught  the  lowering  and  raising 
of  the  voice  ((XAvav  and  tx^ij).  To  the  same  Olyrapus  to 
whom  they  also  ascribe  the  first  invention  of  Grecian  and 
well-rcgiUated  uomic  mu!»ic  ibey  attribute  likewise  the 
finding  out  the  enhiirmonic  music,  the  prosodiac  measure 
to  which  is  composed  the  hjnnn  to  Mars,  and  the  chorean 
measure  which  he  used  in  the  hymns  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  Some  report  him  to  be  the  author  also  of  tlie  bac- 
chius.  And  every  one  of  the  ancient  songs  show  that  this 
is  80.  But  Lasus  of  Hermione,  transferring  the  rhythms 
to  suit  the  dithymmbic  time,  and  making  use  of  an  instru- 
ment with  many  notes,  made  an  absolute  innovation  upon 
the  ancient  music,  by  the  use  of  more  notes,  and  those 
more  widely  distributed. 

30.  In  like  manner  Menalippides  the  lyric  poet,  Philoxe- 
nus  and  Timotheus,  all  foreook  the  ancient  music.  For 
whereas  nnlil  the  time  of  Tcrpandcr  the  Antissaenn  the 
harp  had  only  seven  strings,  he  •  added  a  greater  number, 
and  gave  its  notes  a  wider  range.     The  wind-music  also 

*  It  1j  uncertain  han  to  whom  the  pronoun  ht  rvfert.  VoilcniBnntnniftn  th« 
wbola  Mntence  to  die  end  of  Cbap.  XXIX,,  rarerring  it  to  Uuua  of  Uenuioau.    (G.) 
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exchanged  its  ancient  plainness  for  a  more  copious  variety. 
lor  in  ancient  times,  till  Menalippidcs  the  dithyrambic 
came  into  raqnest,  the  wind-music  received  salaries  from 
the  poets,  poetry  holding  the  first  rank  and  the  mnsicians 
being  in  the  service  of  the  pocL  Afterwoi'ds  that  custom 
grew  out  of  date:  insomuch  that  Pherecrates  the  come- 
dian brings  in  Music  in  woman's  habit,  all  bniised  and 
battered,  and  then  introduces  Justice  asking  the  reason ;  to 
which  Music  thus  replies :  — 

lAuna,    '  Til  mtn«  to  speak,  tbf  part  to  hew, 

And  llifiicfDre  lend  «  triLling  e*t ; 

Mtiuh  havu  I  »iifU.TV>l,  lung  opj^rvst 

By  UenftUppWei,  that  hc-iui; 

Ue  WluJ  nie  from  ]'uniu«u»'  ipring*. 

Ami  plagiKMl  mc  wiili  a.  dozen  •tringt. 

Hit  njco  tiuwe'trr  tufficvd  not  ytt. 

To  tn&ke  ray  miai^riea  comfulelfl. 

Cinesiu,  (hatcarsod  Attic, 

A  ni«r«  [xxsticiil  prntriiuiUc, 

Sucli  liorriii  atfuphe*  In  nungletl  vhm 

Made  the  unliarmonioui  itK|E«  r«)ie<Lne, 

That  I,  tO'nueDtcJ  witU  Clic  pAJna 

Of  cruel  i]ith}-ninilii<:  •traiHit, 

Diitnrted  lay,  iliHt  you  would  awear 

The  right  ■iJi>'  now  the  Luft  aide  were. 

Nor  dill  my  m!M-rkti  ami  her*; 

For  PlLT7ni«  nilh  hi*  wliirlwin<I  brmlm, 

Wrint^mjf  and  racklDg  nil  my  veloi, 

Ruiiivd  111(1  <iiiilv,  while  niiw  «mall  wirat 

With  lixriNontir*  twlvt:  six  h«  Urvs. 

Yet  might  not  hi>  so  much  tie  hJamed, 

Frr>m  nil  hia  errott  tfmo  rocUitiKK) ; 

But  th«n  Tkinotlieui  with  hi*  fi'e«lu 

KuTTowed  my  fac^,  and  plnugh«d  my  obc«lu. 
JotTtos.  Say  which  of  them  ao  vilp  could  b»  1 
Muiic  .     Hilealan  Pyrrliiaa.  that  wna  ht, 

Whoae  fury  tortured  me  much  mora 

Than  all  thai  1  have  named  before ; 

Wliorc'wr  I  walk  the  atrceta  kIodb, 

If  met  by  blm,  the  angry  clnwn. 

With  bU  twelve  cat<trDU  atrongly  bound. 

Ha  IflKToa  me  b«lpleaK  on  the  graond.* 

*  Tb«  oriKiDal  of  this  fraKnienC  of  Plierecratea  uiay  be  found  in  Meineke'a  PeH 
Comic,  (rnuc.  Frngm.  IL  p.  S*26 ;  and  ill  Didot'a  edition  of  the  same  fhiKmota, 
p.  IIO.  Uelnclu  include!  the  Tcnea  conitnonly  aasSgned  to  AriatopbauM  Id  tb* 
extTMitrom  riierecratea.    (Q.) 
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Aristophanes  the  comic  poet,  making  mention  of  Plti- 
loxenus,  complains  of  his  introducing  lyric  verses  among 
the  cyclic  choruses,  where  he  brings  in  Music  thus 
speaking :  — 

Re  fliled  me  with  di*cordant  mmuuret  tlry, 
Widccd  llyperbolaet  tud  Niglsri ; 
Ami  lo  ti|tliiiM  Ow  (liWuiD  »f  liia  plij, 
Tjike  «  Urik  radiitti  t>ow«d  ine  evcrj  wi^. 

Other  comedians  have  since  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  those 
who  have  been  sUcers  and  man^lcrs  of  music. 

31.  Now  that  the  rij^lit  mniildlii;j:  or  ruin  of  ingenuous 
manners  nnrl  ci\'i]  pondiict  lirs  in  a  well-grounded  mu.sicul 
education,  Aristoxenus  has  made  apparent  Tor,  of  those 
that  were  contemporary  tvith  him,  he  gives  an  account  of 
Telesias  the  Theban,  who  in  his  youth  was  bred  up  iu  the 
noblest  excellences  of  music,  and  moreover  studied  the- 
works  of  tho  most  famous  lyrics,  Pindiu:,  Dionysius  the 
Theban,  Lamprns,  Pratinas,  and  all  the  rest  who  were  ac- 
counted most  eminent ;  who  played  also  to  perfection  upon 
the  flute,  and  was  not  a  little  industrious  to  furnish  himself 
with  all  those  other  accomplishments  of  learning  ;  but  be- 
ing past  the  prime  of  his  age,  he  was  so  bewitched  with 
the  theatre's  new  fangles  and  the  innovations  of  multiplied 
notes,  that  despising  those  noble  precepts  and  that  solid 
practice  to  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Philoxenus  and  Timotheus,  and  among  those 
delighted  chiefly  in  such  as  were  most  depraved  with 
diversity  of  notes  and  baneful  innovation.  And  yet,  when 
he  made  it  his  business  to  make  verses  and  labor  both 
ways,  as  well  in  that  of  Pindar  as  that  of  Philoxenns,  he 
could  have  no  success  in  the  latter.  And  the  reason 
proceeded  from  the  truth  and  exactness  of  his  first  educa- 
tion. 

32.  'nierefore,  if  it  be  the  aim  of  any  person  to  practise 
music  with  skill  and  judgment^  let  him  imitate  the  ancient 
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manner:  let  him  also  adorn  it  with  those  other  sciences, 
and  make  philosophy  his  tutor,  which  is  sufficient  to  judgo 
/what  is  in  music  decent  and  useful.  For  music  heiug  gen-^ 
I  erally  divided  into  three  parts,  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
I  enharmonic,  it  behooves  one  who  comes  to  leam  music 
I  to  understand  poetry,  which  uses  these  three  parts,  and  to 
I  know  how  to  express  his  poetical  inventions  in  proper 
V.  musical  foim. 

Fii-st  therefore  wo  are  to  consider  that  all  musical  learn- 
ing is  a  sort  of  habituation,  which  does  not  teach  the 
reason  of  her  precepts  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the 
learner.  Moreover,  we  are  to  understand  that  to  such  an 
education  there  is  not  requisite  an  enumeration  of  its  scv- 
end  di\ision8,  but  every  one  learas  by  chance  what  either 
the  master  or  scholar,  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
'one  and  the  liberty  of  the  other,  has  most  affection  for. 
But  the  more  prudent  sort  reject  this  chance-medley  way 
of  learning,  as  the  Lucedaemouians  of  old,  the  Han- 
tiueaus,  and  Paltenians,  who,  making  choice  either  of  one 
single  method  or  else  but  very  few  stylos,  used  only  that 
sort  of  music  which  they  deemed  most  proper  to  regu- 
late the  inclinations  of  youths. 

33.  This  will  be  apparent,  if  any  one  shall  examine 
every  one  of  the  parts,  and  see  what  is  the  subject  of  their 
several  contemplations.  For  harmony  takes  cognizance 
of  intervals,  systems,  classes  of  harmonious  sounds,  notes, 
tones,  and  systematical  transmutations.  Farther  tlum  this 
it  goes  not.  And  therefore  it  would  be  in  vain  to  enquire 
of  harmony,  whether  the  poet  have  rightly  and  (so  to  speak) 
musically  chosen  the  Dorian  for  the  beginning,  the  mixed 
Lydian  and  Dorian  for  the  end,  or  the  Uypophrygian 
and  Phi^gian  for  the  middle.  For  the  industry  of  har- 
mony reaches  not  to  these,  and  it  is  defective  in  many  other 
things,  as  not  understanding  the  force  and  extent  of  elegant 
aptness  and  proper  coucinuity.    Neither  did  ever  the  chrcH 
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matic  or  enharmonic  species  arrive  to  such  force  of  aptitude 
as  to  rfiscovcr  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  poem ;  for  that  is 
the  work  of  the  poet.  It  is  as  plain,  that  the  sound  of  tlie 
system  is  different  from  the  sound  of  the  descant  sung  in 
the  same  system  :  which,  however,  docs  not  belong  to  the 
consideration  of  harmotiical  studies.  There  is  the  same  to 
be  said  concerning  rhythms,  for  no  rhythm  can  claim  to  it- 
self the  force  of  perfect  aptitude.  For  we  call  a  thing  apt 
and  proper  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  it.  The 
reason  of  this,  we  say,  is  either  a  certain  plain  and  mixed 
composure,  or  both  ;  like  the  enharmonic  species  of  Olym- 
pus, by  him  set  in  the  Phrygian  mood  and  mixed  with  the 
paeon  epibutos,  which  rendered  the  beginning  of  the  key 
naturally  elcguut  iu  what  is  called  the  nome  of  Minerva. 
For  having  made  choice  of  his  key  and  measure,  he  ouly 
changed  the  paeon  epibatos  for  tlie  trochee,  which  pro- 
duced his  enharmonic  species.  However,  the  enharmonic 
species  and  Phrygian  tone  remaining  together  with  the 
whole  system,  the  elegancy  of  the  character  was  greatly 
altered.  For  that  which  was  c-alled  harmony  in  the  nome 
of  Minen-a  was  quite  another  thing  from  that  in  the  intro- 
duction, lie  then  that  has  both  judgment  as  well  as  skill 
b  to  be  accounted  the  most  accurate  musician.  For  he  that 
understands  the  Dorian  mood,  not  being  able  withal  to  dis- 
cern by  bis  judgment  what  is  proper  to  it  and  when  it  is  fit 
to  be  made  use  of,  shall  never  know  what  he  does  ;  nay,  he 
shall  quite  mistake  tlie  nature  and  custom  of  the  key. 
Indeed  it  is  much  questioned  among  the  Dorians  them- 
selves, whether  the  enharmonic  composers  be  competent 
judges  of  the  Dorian  songs.  T'he  same  is  to  be  said  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  of  rhythm.  For  he  that  uudcrstands' 
a  paeon  may  not  understand  the  proper  use  of  it,  thougb 
be  know  the  measure  of  which  it  consists.  Because  it  is 
much  doubted  among  those  that  moke  use  of  paeons, 
whether  the  bare  knowledge  make  a  man  capable  to  deter 
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mine  concerning  the  proper  use  of  those  rhythms ;  or,  aa 
others  say,  whether  it  aspire  to  presume  so  far.  Therefore 
it  behooves  that  person  to  have  two  sorts  of  knowledge, 
who  will  undertake  to  judge  of  what  is  proper  nnd  what 
improper ;  firat,  of  the  custom  and  manner  of  elegancy  for 
which  fiueh  a  composition  was  intended,  and  next  of  those 
things  of  which  the  composition  consists.  And  thus,  that 
neither  the  bare  knowledge  of  iiarmony,  nor  of  rhythm,  nor 
of  any  other  things  that  singly  by  themselves  are  but  a  part 
of  the  whole  body  of  music,  is  sufficient  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  what  has  been  already 
said  may  suffice  to  prove. 

34.  [Now  tl»en,  there  bein^  three  species  into  which  all 
harmony  is  divided,  equal  in  the  magnitude  of  systems  or 
intervals  and  force  of  notes  and  tetrachords,  we  find  that 
the  ancients  never  disputed  about  any  more  than  one  ;  for 
they  never  troubled  themselves  with  the  chromatic  or  dia- 
tonic, but  diil'ered  ouly  about  the  enharmonic ;  and  there 
no  farther  than  about  tho  great  interval  called  the  diapason. 
The  further  subdivision  indeed  caused  some  little  variance, 
but  thny  nearly  all  agreed  that  harmony  itself  is  but  one.*] 
Therefore  he  must  never  think  to  be  a  true  artist  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  practice  of  music,  who  advances  no  farther 
than  the  single  knowledge  of  this  or  that  particular ;  but 
it  behooves  him  to  trace  through  all  the  particular  members 
of  it,  and  so  to  be  master  of  the  whole  body,  by  under- 
standing how  to  mix  and  join  all  the  divided  membera. 
For  he  that  understands  only  harmony  is  confined  to  a 
single  manner.  Wherefore,  in  short,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  sense  and  imderstanding  concur  in  judging  the  parts  of 
music :  and  that  they  should  neither  be  too  hasty,  like 
those  senses  which  are  rash  and  forward,  nor  too  slow,  like 
those  which  are  dull  and  heavy ;  though  it  may  happen 

*  The  pAiM^  in  brickeU  la  out  of  pliin  here,  bdA  i»  generaUj  traaiftrred  to  tlw 
mlddW  of  Chapter  XXXVIt.    (G.) 
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sometimes,  through  the  inequality  of  Natiure,  that  the  same 
senses  may  be  too  elow  and  too  quick  at  the  same  time. 
Wliicli  things  are  to  be  avoided  by  a  sense  and  judgment 
that  would  nm  an  equal  course. 

35.  For  there  are  three  things  at  least  that  at  the  same 
instant  strike  the  ear,  —  the  note,  the  time,  and  the  word  or 
syllable.  By  the  note  we  judge  of  the  harmony,  by  the 
time  of  the  rhythm,  and  by  the  word  of  the  matter  or  sub- 
ject of  the  song.  As  these  proceed  forth  altogether,  it  is 
requisite  the  sense  should  give  them  entrance  at  the  same 
moment.  But  this  is  certain,  where  the  sense  is  not  able  to 
separate  ever)'  one  of  these  and  consider  the  effects  of  each 
apart,  there  it  can  never  apprehend  what  is  well  or  what  is 
amiss  in  any.  First  therefore  let  us  discourse  concerning 
coherence.  For  it  is  necessary  that  coherence  accompany 
the  discerning  faculty.  For  judgment  of  good  or  bad  is 
not  to  be  made  from  notes  disjoined,  broken  time,  and 
shattered  words,  but  from  coherence.  For  there  is  in 
practice  a  certain  commixture  of  parts  which  commonly 
are  not  compounded.     So  much  as  to  coherence. 

36.  We  are  next  to  consider  whether  the  masters  of 
music  are  sufficiently  capable  of  being  judges  of  it.  Xow 
I  aver  the  negative.  For  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  perfect 
musician  and  a  good  judge  of  music  by  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  that  seem  to  be  but  parts  of  the  whole  body,  as 
by  excellency  of  hand  upon  the  instniment,  or  singing 
readily  at  fii-st  sight,  or  exquisiteness  of  the  ear,  so  far  as 
this  extends  to  the  understanding  of  harmony  and  time. 
Xeither  does  the  knowledge  of  time  and  harmony,  pulsa- 
tion or  elocution,  or  whatever  else  falls  under  the  same 
consideration,  perfect  their  judgment.  Now  for  the  reasons 
■why  a  musician  cannot  gain  a  perfect  judgment  from  any 
of  these,  we  must  endeavor  to  make  them  clear.  First  then 
it  must  be  grunted  that,  of  things  about  which  judgment  is 
to  be  made,  some  are  perfect  and  others  impei-fect.     lliose 
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things  which  are  perfect  are  the  compositions  in  general, 
whether  sung  or  played,  and  the  expression  of  those,  whether 
upon  the  instruments  or  by  the  Toice,  with  the  rest  of  the 
same  natm*e.  The  imperfect  are  the  things  to  these  apper- 
taining, and  for  whose  sake  they  are  made  use  of.  Such 
are  the  parts  of  expression.  A  second  reason  may  be 
found  in  poetry,  with  which  the  case  is  the  same.  For  a 
man  that  hears  a  consort  of  voices  or  instruments  can  judge 
whether  they  sing  or  play  in  tune,  and  whether  the  language 
be  plain  or  not.  But  every  one  of  these  are  only  parts  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  expression ;  not  the  end  itself,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  end.  For  by  these  and  things  of  the 
same  nature  shall  the  elegancy  of  elocution  be  judged, 
whether  it  be  proper  to  the  poem  which  the  performer  un- 
dertakes to  sing.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  several 
passions  expressed  in  the  poetry. 
/  37.  The  ancients  now  made  principal  account  of  the 
moral  impression,  and  therefore  preferred  that  fashion  of 
the  antique  music  which  was  grave  and  least  affected. 
Therefore  the  Argives  are  said  to  have  punished  deviation 
{rum  the  ancient  music,  and  to  have  imposed  a  fine  upon 
such  as  first  adventured  to  play  with  more  than  seven  strings, 
and  to  introduce  the  Mixolydian  mood.*  Pjthagoras,  that 
grave  philosopher,  rejected  the  judging  of  music  by  the 
senses,  affiiming  that  the  Tr-irtue  of  music  could  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  the  intellect.  And  therefore  he  did  not  judge 
of  music  by  the  ear,  but  by  the  harmonical  proportion,  and 
thought  it  suificient  to  fix  the  knowledge  of  music  within 
yic  compass  of  the  diapason. 

38.  But  our  musicians  nowadays  have  so  utterly  ex- 
ploded the  most  noble  of  all  the  moods,  which  the  ancients 
greatly  admired  for  its  majesty,  that  hardly  any  among  them 
make  the  least  account  of  enharmonic  distances.  And  so 
negligent  and  lazy  are  they  grown,  as  to  believe  the  enhar- 

•  Sm  note  oo  Chapter  XXXIV. 
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monic  diesis  to  be  too  contemptible  to  full  under  the  appre- 
hension of  sense,  and  they  therefore  exterminutc  it  out  of 
their  compositions,  deeming  those  to  be  triflers  that  have  any 
esteem  for  it  or  make  use  of  the  mood  itself.  For  proof 
of  which  they  think  they  bring  a  most  powerful  argument, 
which  rather  appears  to  be  the  dulncss  of  their  own  senses  ; 
as  if  whatever  fled  their  apprehensions  were  to  be  rejected 
as  useless  and  of  no  value.  And  then  again  they  urge  that 
its  raa^itude  cannot  be  perceived  throuf^h  its  concord,  like 
that  of  the  semitone,  tone,  and  other  distances  ;  not  under- 
standing, that  at  the  same  time  they  throw  out  the  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh,  of  which  the  one  consists  of  three,  the 
other  of  five,  and  the  last  of  seven  dieses.  And  ou  Uie 
same  principle  all  the  inteiTals  that  are  odd  should  be  re- 
jected as  useless,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  is  perceptible 
through  concord ;  and  this  would  include  all  which  by 
means  of  even  the  smallest  diesis  are  measured  by  odd 
numbers.  Whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  no  division 
of  the  tetrachord  would  be  of  use  but  that  which  is  to  be 
measured  by  all  even  intervals,  as  in  the  syntonic  diatonic, 
and  in  the  toniacan  chromatic. 

.39.  But  these  opinions  are  not  only  contrary  to  appear- 
ance, but  repugnant  one  to  another.  For  they  themselves 
chiefly  make  use  of  those  divisions  of  tetracbords  in  which 
most  of  the  intervals  are  either  unequal  or  irrational.  To 
which  purpose  they  always  soften  both  lichanos  and  para- 
nete,  and  lower  even  some  of  the  standing  sounds  by  an 
irrational  interval,  bringing  the  trite  and  parunete  to  ap- 
proach them.  And  especially  they  applaud  the  use  of 
those  systems  in  which  most  of  the  intervals  are  irraUonal, 
by  relaxing  not  only  those  tones  which  are  by  nature  mov- 
*ble,  but  also  some  which  are  properly  fixed ;  as  it  is  plain 
to  those  that  rightly  understand  these  things. 

40,  Now  for  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  men  from  the 
use  of  music,  the  famous  Homer  has  taught  it  ua,  introduo- 
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ing  Achilles,  in  the  height  of  his  fiiry  townrd  Agnmemnon, 
appeased  by  the  music  which  he  learned  from  Chiron,  a 
person  of  great  wisdom.     For  thus  says  he :  — 

AmuMJ  at  eiu«,  (lie  (r'>d-Iik«  mna  thc^  fount), 
Plmuc'l  with  lliD  lolonin  Imrp's  hanniinioni  lound. 
The  vrelt-vrniuxht  luup  tVom  conquered  Tbebe  canw ; 
or  potiibed  silver  wu  iu  coatlj'  frame- 
With  this  he  >oulhva  his  aiigrj'  •oul,  ood  lingi 
The  immortaJ  dee<U  of  heroes  and  of  kiiiKa.* 

Learn,  says  Homer,  from  hence  the  true  use  of  music. 
For  it  became  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  the  Just,  to  sing 
the  famous  acts  and  achievements  of  great  and  valiant  men. 
Also,  in  teaching  the  most  proper  lime  to  make  use  of  it,  he 
found  out  a  profitable  and  pleasing  pastime  for  one's  leisure 
hours.  For  Achilles,  being  both  valiant  and  active,  by 
reason  of  the  disgust  he  had  taken  against  Agamemuoa 
withdivw  from  the  war.  Homer  therefore  thought  lie 
could  not  do  better  than  by  the  laudable  incitements  of  music 
and  poetry  to  inflame  the  hero's  courage  for  those  achieve- 
ments which  he  afterwards  peiformed.  And  this  he  did, 
calling  to  mind  the  great  actions  of  former  ages.  Such 
was  then  the  ancient  music,  aud  such  the  advantages  that 
made  it  profitable.  To  which  end  and  purpose  we  read 
that  Hercules,  Achilles,  and  many  otbe)-s  made  use  of  it; 
whose  master,  wisest  Chiron,  is  recorded  to  have  taught 
not  only  music,  but  morality  and  physic. 

41.  In  brief  therefore,  a  rational  person  will  not  blame 
the  sciences  themselves,  if  any  one  make  use  of  them  amiss, 
but  will  adjudge  such  a  failing  to  be  the  error  of  those  that 
abuse  them.  So  that  whoever  ho  be  that  shall  give  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  music  iu  his  youth,  if  he  meet  with  a 
musical  education,  proper  for  the  forming  and  regul»ting 
his  inclinations,  he  will  be  sure  to  applaud  and  embrace 
that  which  is  noble  and  generous,  and  to  rebuke  and  blame 
the  contrary,  as  well  in  other  things  as  iu  what  belongs  to 
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music.  And  by  that  means  he  will  become  dear  from  all 
reproHchful  actions,  for  now  having  reaped  the  noblest 
fruit  of  music,  ho  may  bo  of  great  use,  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  the  commonwealth ;  while  music  teaches  him  to  ab- 
stain from  every  thing  indecent  both  in  word  and  deed,  and 
to  observe  decorum,  temperance,  and  regularity. 

42.  Now  that  those  cities  which  were  governed  by  the 
best  laws  took  care  always  of  a  generous  education  in 
music,  many  testimonies  may  be  produced.  But  for  us  it 
Dhall  suffice  to  have  instanced  Terpander,  who  appeased  a 
sedition  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Thaletas  the  Cre- 
tan, of  whom  Pratinaa  writes  that,  being  sent  for  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  advice  of  the  oracle,  he  freed  the  city 
from  a  raging  pestilence.  Homer  tells  that  the  Grecians 
stopped  the  fury  of  another  noisome  pestilence  by  the 
power  and  charms  of  the  same  noble  science  :  — 

WiUi  Bscred  h/moi  uh)  tongm  tbal  Bwcetl;  pl«aM, 
Th«  Grecian  fouth  all  dny  tho'  Goil>  app«ue. 
Tbitlr  laiij  pne«i»  bri|;ht  Apollo  l>Mn. 
And  ktill  the  olarmiiiK  ■uirnda  delight  bJs  num. 

These  verses,  mo«t  excellent  master,  I  thought  requisite  to 
add  as  the  finishing  stone  to  my  musical  discourse,  which 
were  by  you  cited  before  •  to  show  the  force  of  harmony. 
]Por  indeed  the  chiefest  and  sublimest  end  of  music  is  the 
graceful  return  of  our  thanks  to  the  Gods,  and  the  next  is 
to  purify  and  bring  our  minds  to  a  sober  and  harmonious 
temper.  Thus,  said  Soterichus,  most  excellent  master,  I 
have  given  you  what  may  be  called  an  encyclic  discourse  of 
music. 

43.  Nor  was  Soterichus  a  little  admired  for  what  he  had 
spoken,  as  one  that  both  by  his  countenance  and  speech 
hod  shown  his  zeal  and  affection  for  that  noble  science. 
After  all,  said  Onesicrates,  I  must  needs  applaud  this  in 
both  of  you,  that  you  have  kept  within  your  own  spheres 
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aud  observed  your  proper  limits.  For  Lysiaa,  not  insisting 
any  further,  undertook  only  to  show  us  what  was  necessary 
to  the  making  a  good  hand,  as  being  an  excellent  per- 
former himself.  But  Soteiichus  has  feasted  us  with  a 
discovery  of  the  benefit^  the  theory,  the  force,  and  right 
end  of  music.  But  one  thing  I  think  they  have  willingly 
left  for  me  to  say ;  for  I  camiot  think  them  guilty  of  so 
much  bashfulncss  that  they  should  be  ashamed  to  bring 
music  into  banquets,  where  certiiinly,  if  anywhere,  it  can- 
not but  be  ver)'  useful,  which  Homer  also  confirms  to  be 
true:  — 

SoDg  ftod  iht  m«TT7  dftDCC,  th«  joy  of  ttuvt-  * 

Not  that  I  would  have  any  one  believe  from  these  words, 
that  Homer  thought  music  useful  only  for  pleasure  aud 
delight,  there  being  a  profounder  meaning  concealed  in  the 
verse.  For  he  brought  in  music  to  be  present  at  the  ban- 
quets and  revels  of  the  ancients,  as  believing  it  then  to  be 
of  greatest  use  and  advantage  to  repel  and  mitigate  the 
inflaming  power  of  the  wine.  To  which  our  Aristoxenus 
agrees,  who  alleges  that  music  was  introduced  at  banquets 
for  this  reason,  that  as  wine  intemperately  drunk  weakens 
both  the  body  and  mind,  so  mitsic  by  its  harmouious  order 
and  symmetry  assuages  and  reduces  them  to  their  former 
constitution.  And  therefore  it  was  that  Homer  reports 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  music  at  their  solemn  festi- 
Tols. 

/^^A4.  But  for  all  this,  my  most  honored  friends,  mcthinka 
/  you  have  forgot  the  cbiefest  thing  of  all,  and  that  which 
J  renders  music  most  majestic.  For  Pjthagoras,  Archytas, 
I  Plato,  and  many  others  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  were 
I  of  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  motion  of  the  world  or 
\  rolliug  of  the  spheres  without  tlic  assistance  of  music,  since 
I  the  Supreme  Deity  created  all  things  harmoniously.     But 
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it  would  be  unseasonable  now  to  enter  upon  such  a  dis- 
course, especially  at  diis  time,  when  ItLWOuldbaAbsuzdJ^Qr. 
Music  to  transgress  ber  highest  and  most  musical  office, 
which  18  to  give  tne'Taws'  and  limits  of  ^e  and  m^ure^ 
to^T^  t^ingfs-  Therefore  after  he  had  sung  a  paean,  and 
offered  to  Saturn  and  his  offspring,  with  all  the  other  Gods 
and  the  Muses,  be  dismissed  the  company. 


OF  THE  TUANQUILHTY  OF  THE  MIND. 


FLUTARCH  WI8HETU  ALL  HEALTH  TO  HIS  PACCltTB. 


1.  It  wus  late  before  I  received  your  letter,  wherem  you 
make  it  your  request  that  I  would  write  something  to  you 
concerning  the  ti*anquillity  of  the  mind,  and  of  those 
things  in  the  Timaeus  which  require  a  more  perspicuous 
interpretation.  At  the  same  time  a  very  ui^eut  occasion 
called  upon  our  common  friend  and  companion  Eros  to 
sail  directly  to  Rome;  that  which  quickened  him  to  a 
greater  expedition  was  a  dispatch  he  received  from  Funda- 
nus,  that  best  of  men,  who,  us  his  custom  is,  always  enjoins 
the  making  haste.  Therefore,  wanting  full  leisure  to  con- 
summate those  things  justly  which  you  requested,  and 
being  on  the  other  side  unwilling  to  send  one  from  me  to 
your  dear  self  empty  handed^  I  have  transcribed  my 
commonplace  book,  and  hastily  put  together  those  col- 
lections which  I  had  by  me  concerning  this  subject;  for  I 
thought  you  a  man  that  did  not  look  after  flourishes  of 
style  and  the  affected  elegance  of  language,  but  only 
required  what  was  instructive  in  its  nature  and  useful  to  us 
in  the  conduct  of  our  lives.  And  I  congratulate  that  bravery 
of  temper  in  you,  that  though  you  are  admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  pruices,  and  have  obtained  so  great  a  vogue 
of  eloquence  at  the  bar  that  no  man  hath  exceeded  you, 
you  have  not,  like  the  tragic  Merops.  suffered  yourself  to 
be  puffed  up  with  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and 
transported  beyond  those  bounds  which  arc  prescribed  to 
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our  passions ;  but  you  call  to  mind  that  which  you  have  so 
often  heard,  that  a  rich  slipper  will  not  cure  tlic  gout,  a 
diamond  ring  a  whitlow,  nor  will  an  imperial  diadem  ease 
the  headache.  For  what  advantage  is  there  in  honor, 
riches,  or  an  interest  at  court,  to  remove  all  perturbations 
of  mind  and  procure  an  equal  tenor  of  life,  if  we  do  not 
use  them  with  decency  when  they  arc  present  to  our 
enjo\-ment,  and  if  we  are  continnally  afflicted  by  their  loss 
when  we  are  deprived  of  them  I  And  wliat  is  this  but  the 
province  of  reason,  when  the  sensual  part  of  us  grows 
turbulent  and  makes  excureions.  to  check  its  sullies  and 
bring  it  again  within  the  limits  it  hath  transgressed,  that  it 
may  not  be  carried  away  and  so  perverted  with  the  gay 
appearances  of  things.  For  as  Xenophon  gives  advice,  we 
ought  to  remember  the  Gods  ond  pay  them  particular 
devotions  when  our  affairs  are  prosperous,  that  so  when 
an  exigency  presseth  us  we  may  more  confidently  invoke 
them,  now  we  have  conciliated  their  favor  and  made  them 
our  friends.  So  wise  men  ahvays  ruminate  upon  those 
arguments  which  havo  any  efficacy  against  the  troubles  of 
the  mind  before  their  calamities  happen,  ^at  so  the 
remedies  being  long  prepared,  they  may  acquire  energy, 
and  work  with  a  more  powerful  operation.  For  as  angry 
dogs  are  exasperated  by  every  one's  rating  them,  and  are 
flattered  to  be  quiet  only  by  his  voice  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  ;  so  it  is  not  easy  to  pacify  the  brutish  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  but  by  familiar  reasons,  and  such  as  arc 
used  to  be  administered  in  such  inward  distempers. 

2.  Besides,  he  that  affirmed  that  whosoever  would  enjoy 
tranquillity  of  mind  must  disengage  himself  from  all 
private  imd  public  concerns,  woiJd  make  us  pay  dear  for 
our  tranquillity  by  bujing  it  with  idleness  ;  as  if  ho  should 
prescribe  thus  to  a  sick  man :  — 

I.i«  atUl,  poor  wntch,  uid  keep  thj  bed,* 
•  Eurip.  Orejtei,  S66. 
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Now  stupefactdou  is  a  bad  remedy  for  desperate  pain  in 
the  body,  aad  verily  Ue  would  be  no  better  physiciau  for 
the  soul  who  should  order  idleness,  softness,  and  neglect 
of  friends,  kinsfolk,  and  country,  in  order  to  remove  its 
trouble  and  grief.  It  is  likewise  u  false  position  that  those 
live  most  contentedly  who  have  the  least  to  do  ;  for  then  by 
this  rule  women  should  be  of  more  sedate  dispositions 
than  men,  since  they  only  sit  at  home  and  mind  theii 
domestic  affairs.  Whereas  in  fact,  as  Ucsiod  exprcsscth 
it,— 

TIm  lirgiiu'  tender  llmbt  an  kept  fVom  cold ; 
Not  Um  l«Mt  wind  CO  touch  tbem  !•  ao  bold;  * 

but  nevertheless  we  see  that  grief  and  troubles  and 
disconteutments,  arising  from  jealousy  or  superstition  or 
vain  opinions,  flow  as  it  were  with  a  torrent  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  females.  And  though  Laertes  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  fields  secluded  from,  the  world,  and 

Only  a  toollit«'M  \iAg  iliil  mnke  hw  bed, 
Dntw  bim  his  drinlc,  and  did  lilt  tabl«  ipnAd.t 

though  he  forsook  his  house  and  country,  and  fled  from  a 
kingdom,  yet  grief  with  his  sloth  and  sadness  still  kept 
him  company.  Tlierc  are  some  to  whom  idleness  hath 
been  an  affliction  ;  as  for  instance, — 

Bui  mglnK  still,  ainidiC  hia  nary  lat 
Tha  itern  Achilla,  iteadfaat  is  hia  hata; 

Nor  niix'd  in  cDiiibat,  nor  In  cnundl  join'd  ; 
But  waatin^  cares  Iny  heafy  on  hia  mind : 
In  hli  blaclc  ttiouuhta  rcreii^Q  and  alaughter  roll, 
Aad  Boenea  of  blood  rlao  dreadl\ili  In  hia  aoul4 

And  he   himself  complains  of    it,  being  mightily  dis- 
turbed, after  this  manner :  — 

I  live  an  idle  bunim  to  tKe  ^oand.D 

Hence  it  is  that  Epic^irus  adviseth  those  who  aspire  to 
glory  not  to  stagnate  in  their  ambition,  but  be  in  perpetual 

•  HMiod,  Worka  aod  Days,  619.  f  OdjM.  L  191. 
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motion,  aud  so  obey  the  dictates  of  their  genius  in  manag- 
ing the  commonwealth ;  because  they  would  be  more 
tormented  and  would  suffer  greater  damages  by  idleness, 
if  they  were  disappointed  of  that  they  were  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of.  But  the  philosopher  is  absurd  in  this,  that  he 
doth  not  excite  men  who  have  abilities  to  qualify  themselves 
for  charges  in  the  government,  but  only  those  who  are  of  a 
restless  and  unquiet  disposition.  For  the  tranquillity  and 
perturbation  of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  measuied  by  the 
fewness  or  multitude  of  our  actions,  but  by  their  beauty  or 
turpitude ;  since  the  omission  of  what  is  good  is  no  less 
troublesome  than  the  commission  of  evil. 

3.  As  for  those  who  think  there  is  one  positive  state  of 
life,  which  is  always  serene,  —  some  fancying  it  to  be  of 
the  husbandmen,  others  of  those  which  are  unmarried,  aud 
some  of  kings, —  Meuander  clearly  shows  them  their  error 
in  these  verses :  — 

I  thought  thoae  men.  my  Ph«ols,  klwajra  beat. 

Who  tmkv  no  motiev  up  tit  iiitf^nwt; 

Who  dii«nFtas«<l  from  buiinew  tpend  the  dny. 

And  in  c-umplAialf  dua't  ijgli  thu  niglit  mmy, 

Wlio,  troukleil,  UnieiitaL]«  Kmani  ilnn't  fetcli, 

Thni  limthing  nut,  Ali !  mi«cm1>1»  wretch  1 

ThoBO  wliOTU  d««iHuri]i{[  Uicughta  <1<^d'1  witking  kovp^ 

Buc  without  ttartingt  aweetly  take  tliclr  sleep. 

He  goes  on  and  observes  to  us,  that  the  same  lot  of  mis- 
fortune falls  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor :  — 

Tbe«e  neighbor*  «leiidercoTifSne§  Ho  divide, — 
Somiw  »i<l  liumsn  litu  arv  ttliU  lUliu^l. 

II  Hie  luxuriniu  lirer  dnth  infest. 
And  Tob«  tli«  mKn  of  honor  of  hU  rest ; 
In  ftriutor  tiei  dotJi  witli  ll)«  [logr  enga^, 
With  htn  gTxiwi  old  to  t  de4.T7pit  age. 

But  as  timorous  and  raw  Railors  in  a  boat,  when  they  grow 
sick  with  tlie  working  of  the  waves,  think  they  shall  over- 
come their  pukinga  if  they  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  but  there 
being  equally  out  of  order,  go  into  a  galley,  but  are  there- 
fore never  the  better,  because  they  carry  their  nauseousness 
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and  fear  along  with  them ;  so  the  several  changes  of  life 
do  only  shift  and  not  wholly  extirpate  the  causes  of  our 
trouble.  And  these  are  only  our  want  of  experience,  the 
weakness  of  our  judgment,  and  a  certain  impotence  of 
mind  which  hinders  us  from  making  a  right  use  of  what 
■we  enjoy.  The  rich  man  is  subject  to  this  uneasiness  of 
humor  as  well  as  the  poor ;  the  bachelor  as  well  as  the 
man  in  wedlock.  This  makes  the  pleader  witlidmw  from 
the  bar,  and  then  his  retirement  is  altogether  as  irksome. 
And  this  infiiseth  a  desire  into  others  to  be  presented  at 
court;  and  when  they  come  there,  they  presently  grow 
weary  of  the  life. 

Poor  men  when  siek  do  pepvishly  complun, 
Tbe  veaM  of  wwit  'lotti  oicgravntc  tli«>r  p«in.* 

For  then  the  wife  grows  officious  in  her  attendance,  the 
physician  himself  is  a  disease,  and  the  bed  is  not  made 
easy  enough  to  his  mind ;  even  his  &iend  importunes  him 
with  his  visits  :  — 

Be  dolh  moleat  him  wben  ho  flriit  doth  comt, 
And  when  lie.gMa  kwa;  be'iUvubteiome, 

as  Ton  cxpresseth  it.  But  when  tlie  lieat  of  the  disease  is 
over  and  the  foimcr  temperature  of  the  body  is  restored,  then 
health  returns,  and  brings  with  it  all  those  pleasant  images 
which  sickness  chascfl  away ;  so  that  he  tliat  yesterday 
refused  eggs  and  delicate  cakes  and  the  finest  manchets  will 
now  soap  eagerly  at  a  piece  of  household  bread,  with  an 
olive  and  a  few  water-cresses. 

4.  So  reason  makes  all  sorts  of  life  easy,  and  every  change 
pleasant.  Alexander  wept  when  he  heard  from  Anaxarchus 
that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  and  his  friends 
asking  him  if  any  accident  had  befallen  him,  he  returns 
this  answer :  Do  not  you  think  it  a  matter  worthy  of  lamen- 
tation, that,  when  there  is  such  a  vast  multitude  of  them, 
we  have  not  yet  conquered  one  1    But  Crates  with  only  his 

•  Eurip.  OrwlM,  2S2. 
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scrip  and  titttorcd  cloak  laughed  out  bis  life  jorosely,  as 
if  be  had  been  always  at  a  festiviil.  The  great  power 
and  commaad  of  Agamemnoa  gave  him  an  equal  diutuib- 
ance : — 

Look  nroB  Atrametnnon.  Atreu's  toB, 
WliAt  iniKht;-  Inada  of  trouble  he  halh  on. 
He  i>  itistrvctaJ  with  prqwiuxl  carv; 
Jove  Ihiit  infltctji  it  give*  him  (treiiKtti  to  btnr.* 

Diogenes,  when  he  was  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market 
and  was  commanded  to  stand  up,  not  only  refused  to  do  iv, 
but  ridiculed  the  auctioneer,  with  this  piece  of  raillery  : 
What!  if  you  were  selling;  a  fish,  would  you  bid  it  rise 
up?  Socrates  was  a  pliiloso[>her  in  the  prison,  and  dis- 
coursed with  his  friends,  though  he  was  fettered.  But 
Phaeton,  when  be  climbed  up  into  heaven,  thought  liimscif 
unhappy  there,  because  nobody  would  give  him  his  father's 
chariot  and  the  horses  of  the  sun.  As  therefore  the  shoe 
is  twisted  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  not  in  the  opposite 
way.  so  do  the  affections  of  the  mind  render  the  life  con- 
formable to  themselves.  For  it  is  not  custom,  as  one 
observed,  which  makes  even  the  best  life  pleasant  to  those 
who  choose  it,  but  it  must  be  prudence  in  conjunction  with, 
it,  which  makes  it  not  only  the  best  for  its  kind,  but  sweet- 
est in  its  enjoyment.  The  fountain  therefore  of  tranquil- 
lity being  in  ourselves,  let  us  cleanse  it  from  all  impurity 
and  make  its  streams  limpid,  that  all  external  accidents,  by 
being  made  familiar,  may  be  no  longer  grievous  to  us,  since 
we  shall  know  how  to  use  ihcm  well. 

Let  not  theK  things  thy  leut  concern  enKsge  ; 
For  though  tliou  fret,  tbty  will  ant  mitid  thy  nge. 
Hint  imlj'  ht>o<1  and  liappy  we  may  ua.l\ 
Who  rightly  Qseih  wh«t  dotli  him  beWI-t 

5.  For  Plato  compared  our  life  to  a  game  at  dice,  where 
we  ought  to  throw  for  what  is  most  commodious  for  us, 
but  when  we  have  thrown,  to  make  the  best  of  our  casts. 


•  D.  X.  88. 


t  From  Eorip.  BeUerophos. 
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We  ciinnot  make  what  chances  we  please  turn  up,  if  we 
play  fair ;  this  lies  out  of  our  power.  That  which  is  within 
our  power,  and  is  our  duty  if  we  are  wise,  is  to  accept  pa- 
tiently what  Fortune  shall  allot  us,  and  so  to  adjust  things 
in  their  proper  places,  that  what  is  our  own  may  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  advantage,  and  what  hath  happened 
against  our  will  may  offend  us  as  little  as  possible.  But 
as  to  men  who  live  without  measures  and  with  no  prudence, 
like  those  whose  constitution  is  so  sickly  and  infirra  that 
they  are  equally  impatient  both  of  heats  and  colds,  pros- 
perity exalts  them  above  their  temper,  and  adversity  dejects 
them;  beueath  it;  indeed  each  fortune  disturbs  them,  or 
rather  they  niise  up  storms  to  themselves  in  either,  and 
they  are  especially  querulous  under  good  circumstances. 
Theodorus,  who  was  called  the  Atheist,  was  used  to  say, 
that  he  reached  out  his  Instructions  with  the  right  hand, 
and  his  auditoi-s  received  them  with  their  left  hands.  So 
men  of  no  education,  when  Fortune  would  even  be  com- 
plaisant to  them,  are  yet  so  awkward  in  their  observance, 
that  they  take  her  addresses  on  the  wrong  side.  On  the 
contrary,  men  that  are  wise,  as  the  bees  draw  honey  from 
the  thyme,  which  is  a  most  unsavory  and  dry  herb,  extract 
something  that  is  convenient  and  useful  even  from  the  most 
bitter  afflictions. 

6.  This  therefore  let  us  learn  and  have  inculcated  upon 
us  ;  like  the  man  who  threw  a  stone  at  a  bitch,  but  hit  his 
step-mother,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  Not  so  bad.  So  we 
may  often  turn  the  direction  of  what  Fortune  obtrudes  upon 
us  contrary  to  our  desires,  Diogenes  was  driven  into  ban- 
ishment, but  it  was  **not  so  bad"  for  him  ;  for  of  an  exile 
he  becjime  a  philosopher.  Zeno  of  Citium,  when  he  heard 
that  the  only  ship  he  had  left  was  sunk  by  an  unmerciful 
tempest,  with  all  the  rich  cargo  that  was  in  her,  brake  out 
into  this  exclamation :  Fortune,  I  applaud  thy  contrivance, 
who  by  this  means  hast  reduced  me  to  a  threadbare  cloak 
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and  the  piazza  of  the  Stoics.  What  hinders  then  but  that 
these  examples  should  be  the  patterns  of  our  imitJition  ? 
Thou  stoodst  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  ^vemment,  and 
wast  baulked  in  thy  hopes :  consider  that  thou  wilt  live  at 
ease  in  thy  own  country,  following  thy  own  affairs.  Thou 
wast  ambitious  to  be  the  confidant  of  some  preat  person, 
and  sufferedst  a  repulse ;  thou  wilt  gain  thus  much  by  it, 
that  thou  wilt  be  free  from  danger  and  disembarrassed  fmra 
business.  Again,  hast  tlion  manage<l  any  aflFairs  full  of 
intricacy  and  trouble  ?  Hot  water  doth  not  so  much  cher- 
ish the  soft  members  of  the  body,  as  Pindar*  exprcsseth 
it,  as  glory  and  honor  joined  with  power  sweeten  all  our 
toils  and  make  labor  easy.  Hast  thou  met  with  any  unfor- 
tunate success  ?  Hath  calumny  bit,  or  envy  hissed  at  thee  T 
There  is  yet  a  prosperous  gale,  which  sits  fair  to  convey 
thee  to  the  port  of  the  Muses  and  land  thee  at  the  Academy. 
This  Plato  did,  after  he  made  shipwreck  of  the  friendship 
of  Diogenes.  And  indeed  it  highly  conduccth  to  the  tran. 
quillity  of  the  mind,  to  look  back  upon  illustrious  men  and 
see  with  what  temper  they  hare  borne  their  calamities. 
For  instance,  doth  it  trouble  thee  that  thou  wantest 
children]  Consider  that  kings  of  the  Romans  have  died 
without  them,  —  had  kingdoms  to  leave,  but  no  heirs.  Doth 
poverty  and  low  condition  afflict  thee?  It  is  put  to  thy 
option,  wouldst  thou  not  rather  of  all  the  Boeotians  he 
Epaminondas,  and  of  all  the  Romans  Fabricius  ?  But  thy 
bed  is  violated,  and  thy  wife  is  an  adulteress.  Didst  thou 
never  read  this  inscription  at  Delphi  T  — 

Here  «m  I  tec  by  Axii*  rof«l  li&nd. 

Who  bath  the  earth  and  ooewi  did  command. 

And  yet  did  the  report  never  arrive  thee  that  AJcibiades 
debauched  this  king's  wife,  Timaea  1  —  and  that  she  herself 
whispered  archly  to  her  maids,  that  the  child  was  not  the 
genuine  offspring  of  her  husband,  but  a  voung  Alcibiades ! 

•  Pindir,  Nem.  IV.  8. 
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Yet  this  did  not  obstnict  the  glory  of  the  man;  for,  not- 
vitUstanding  his  being  a  cuckold,  he  was  the  greatest  aad 
most  fumous  amoug  the  Greeks.  Nor  did  the  dissolute 
manners  of  his  daughter  hinder  Slilpo  from  enlivening 
his  humor  and  being  the  jolliest  philosopher  of  his  time; 
for  wlien  Metrocles  upbraided  Uim  with  it,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  was  the  offender  or  his  mod  ^irl.  lie  answered, 
that  it  was  her  siu  but  his  misfortune.  To  which  Stilpo 
replied :  But  are  not  sins  lapses  ?  No  doubt  of  it,  saith 
Metrocles.  And  is  not  that  properly  called  lapse,  when  we 
full  off  from  the  attainment  of  those  things  we  were  in  the 
pursuit  of?  He  could  not  deny  it  lie  pursued  him  fiir- 
ther  with  this  question :  And  are  not  these  unlucky  traverses 
misfortunes  to  tlicra  who  are  thus  disappointed?  Thus  by 
a  pleasant  and  philosophical  reasouing  he  turned  the  dis- 
course, and  showed  the  Cynic  that  his  calumny  was  idle 
and  he  barked  in  vain. 

7.  But  there  are  some  whom  not  only  the  evil  dispositional 
of  their  friends  and  domestics,  but  those  of  their  enemies, 
give  disturbance  to.  For  a  proneness  to  speak  evil  of 
another,  anger,  envy,  ill-nature,  a  jealous  and  perverse 
temper,  are  the  pests  of  those  who  are  infected  with  them. 
And  these  serve  only  to  trouble  and  exasperate  fools,  like 
the  brawls  of  scolding  neighbors,  the  peevishneas  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  the  iniquity  or  want  of  qualifications  in 
those  who  administer  the  goveniment.  But  thou  seemest 
to  me  to  be  especially  concerned  witU  affairs  of  this  nature  : 
for,  like  the  physicians  mentioned  by  Sophocles,  — 

Wliu  bitter  cliuler  dcantc  and  tcour 
With  drag*  u  bitter  amt  u  >our,  — 

thou  dost  let  other  men's  enormities  sour  thy  blood  ;  which 
is  highly  irrational.  For,  even  in  matters  of  private  man- 
agement, thou  dost  not  always  employ  men  of  wit  and 
address,  which  are  the  most  proper  for  such  an  execution, 
but  sometimes  those  of  rough  and  crooked  dispositions : 
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and  to  animadvert  upon  them  for  every  peccadillo  tliou 
must  not  think  belongs  to  thee,  nor  is  it  easy  in  the  per- 
formance. But  if  thou  makest  that  use  of  them,  as  clii- 
rurgcons  do  of  forceps  to  pull  out  teeth  or  ligatures  to 
bind  wounds,  and  so  appear  cheerful  whatever  falls  out, 
the  satisfaction  of  thy  mind  n-ill  delight  thee  more  than  the 
concern  at  other  men's  pravity  and  malicious  humor  will 
disturb  thee.  Otherwise,  as  dogs  bark  at  all  persons  indif- 
ferently, so,  if  thou  persecutest  everybody  that  offends 
thee,  thou  wilt  bring  the  matter  to  this  pass  by  thy  impru- 
dence, that  all  things  will  flow  down  into  this  imbecility  of 
thy  mind,  as  a  place  void  and  capable  of  receiving?  them, 
and  at  last  thou  wilt  be  filled  with  nothing  but  other  men's 
miscarriages.  For  if  some  of  the  philosophei*s  inveigh 
against  compassion  which  others'  calamities  affect  us  with, 
OB  a  soft  affection  (saying,  thiit  we  ouglit  to  give  real  assist- 
ance to  those  in  distress,  and  not  to  be  dejected  or  sympa- 
thize with  them),  and  if — which  is  a  thing  of  higher 
moment  —  they  discard  nil  sadness  and  uneasiness  when 
the  sense  of  a  vice  or  a  disease  is  upon  us,  saying  that  we 
ought  to  cure  the  indisposition  without  being  gncvcd  ;  is  it 
not  highly  consonant  to  reason,  that  we  should  not  storm 
or  fret,  if  those  we  have  to  do  with  are  not  so  wise  and 
honest  as  they  shoiUd  be  ?  Let  us  consider  the  thing  truly, 
my  Paccius,  lest,  whilst  we  find  fault  with  others,  we  prove 
partial  in  our  own  respect  through  inadvertency,  and  lest 
our  censuring  tlicir  failings  may  proceed  not  so  much  fram 
a  hatred  of  their  vices  as  from  love  of  ourselves.  We 
ahould  not  have  our  passions  moved  at  everj*  provocation, 
nor  let  our  desires  grow  exorbitant  beyond  what  is  just ; 
for  these  little  aversions  of  our  temper  engender  suspicions, 
and  infuse  moroseness  into  us,  which  makes  us  surly  to 
those  who  precluded  the  way  to  our  ambition,  or  who  made 
us  fall  into  tliose  disastrous  events  we  would  willingly  have 
shunned.     But  he  that  hath  a  smoothness  in  his  nature 
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and  a  talent  of  moderation  can  transact  and  conreise  with 
mankind  easily  and  with  mildness. 

8.  Let  ua  recapitulate  therefore  what  we  have  said. 
When  we  are  in  a  fever,  every  thing  that  we  taste  is  not 
only  unsavory  but  bitter;  but  when  we  see  others  relish  it 
without  any  disgust,  we  do  not  then  lay  the  blame  either 
upon  the  meat  or  di'luk.  but  conclude  that  only  ourselves 
and  the  disease  are  in  fault.  In  like  manner  we  shall  cease 
to  bear  things  impatiently,  if  we  see  others  enjoy  them  with 
alacrity  and  Iiumor.  And  this  likewise  is  a  great  pi-omoter 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  if,  amongst  those  ill  suc- 
cesses which  caiTy  a  dismal  appearance,  we  look  upon 
Other  events  which  have  a  more  beautiful  aspect,  and  so 
blend  them  together  that  we  may  overcome  the  bad  by  the 
mixture  of  the  good.  But  although,  when  our  eyea  are 
dazzled  with  too  mtense  a  splendor,  we  refresh  our  sight 
by  viewing  something  ihut  is  green  and  florid,  yet  we  tbc 
the  optics  of  our  minds  upon  doleful  objects,  and  compel 
them  to  dwell  upon  the  recital  of  our  miseries,  plucking 
them  perforce,  as  it  were,  from  the  consideration  of  what 
is  better.  And  here  we  may  insert  that  which  was  said  to 
a  pragmatical  fellow,  handsomely  enough :  — 

Why  n  quick  BtKhteil  otli^ra'  ftiuItB  to  find, 
But  to  Ihy  own  to  pnrtially  urt  blind  ? 
"I'u  tnalicv  tlmt  exM]>eniliM  Uiy  mind. 

But  why,  my  friend,  art  thou  so  acute  to  discern  even 
thy  own  misfortunes,  and  so  industrious  to  renew  them 
and  set  them  in  thy  sight,  that  they  may  be  the  more  con* 
spiouous.  while  thou  never  turuest  thy  consideration  to 
those  good  things  which  are  present  with  thee  and  thou 
dost  enjoy  t  But  as  nipping- glasses  draw  the  impurest 
blood  out  of  the  body,  so  thou  dost  extract  the  quintessence 
of  infelicity  to  afflict  thyself.  In  this  thou  art  no  better 
than  the  Chian  merchant,  who,  wliile  he  sold  abundance  of 
hifi  best  and  most  generous  wine  to  others,  called  for  some 
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that  was  pricked  and  vapid  to  taste  at  supper ;  and  one  of 
bis  servants  asking  another  what  he  left  his  mastor  doing, 
he  made  this  answer,  that  he  was  calling  for  bad  when  the 
good  was  by  him.  For  most  mea  leave  the  pleasant  and 
delectable  things  behind  them,  and  run  with  haste  to  em- 
hnice  those  which  are  not  only  difficult  but  intolerable. 
Aristippus  was  not  of  this  number,  for  he  knew,  eveu  to 
the  niccness  of  a  grain,  to  put  prosperous  against  adverse 
fortune  into  the  scale,  that  the  one  mij^lit  outweigh  the 
other.  Therefore  wheu  he  lost  a  uoble  furm,  he  asked  one 
of  his  dissembled  friends,  who  pretended  to  be  sorry,  not 
only  with  r^ret  but  impatience,  for  his  mishap ;  Thou  bast 
but  one  piece  of  land,  but  have  I  not  three  farms  yet  re- 
maining i  He  assenting  to  the  truth  of  it :  Why  then,  saith 
he,  should  T  not  rather  lament  your  misfortune,  since  it  is 
the  raving  only  of  a  mad  man  to  be  concerned  at  what  ia 
lost,  and  not  rather  rejoice  in  what  is  left?  Thus,  as  chil- 
dren, if  you  rob  them  of  one  of  theii'  play-games,  will 
throw  away  the  rest,  and  cry  and  scream ;  so,  if  Fortune 
infest  us  only  in  one  part,  we  grow  fearful  and  abandon 
ourselves  wholly  to  her  attacks. 

9.  But  somebody  will  object  to  me.  What  is  it  that  we 
have  ?  Rather,  What  is  it  that  we  have  not  ?  One  is 
honorable,  the  other  is  master  of  a  family;  this  man  hath 
a  good  wife,  the  other  a  faithful  friend.  Antipater  of  Tar- 
sus, when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed  and  reckoning  up  all 
the  good  events  which  had  hefiUlen  him,  would  not  omit  a 
prosperous  voyage  which  he  had  when  he  sailed  from 
Cilicia  to  Athens.  Kven  the  trite  and  common  blessings 
are  not  to  be  despised,  but  ought  to  take  up  a  room  iu  our 
deliberations.  We  should  rejoice  that  we  live,  and  are  in 
health,  and  see  the  sun ;  that  there  are  no  wars  nor  sedi- 
tions in  our  country ;  that  the  earth  yields  to  cultivation, 
end  that  the  sea  is  open  to  our  traffic ;  tbat  we  can  talk, 
be  silent,  do  business,  and  be  at  leisure,  when,  we  please; 
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They  will  affoi-d  us  greater  tranquillity  of  mind  present,  if 
we  form  some  just  ideas  of  them  when  they  ni'B  absent ; 
if  we  often  call  to  our  remembrance  how  solicitous  tlie  sick 
man  is  after  health,  how  acceptable  ponce  is  to  put  out  a 
war,  and  what  a  courtesy  it  will  do  us  to  gain  credit  and 
acquire  friends  in  a  city  of  note,  where  we  are  strangers 
and  unknown ;  and  contraiiwise,  how  great  a  grief  it  is  to 
forego  these  things  when  we  once  have  them.  For  surely 
a  thing  does  not  become  great  and  precious  when  we  have 
lost  it,  while  it  is  of  no  account  so  long  as  we  possess  it; 
for  the  value  of  a  thing  caimot  be  increased  by  its  loss. 
But  we  ouglit  not  to  take  pains  to  acquire  things  as  being 
of  great  value,  and  to  Ije  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  we 
may  lose  them,  as  if  they  were  precious,  and  then  all  the 
time  they  are  safe  in  our  possession,  to  neglect  them  as  if 
they  were  of  no  importance.  But  we  are  so  to  use  them  that 
we  may  reap  satisfaction  and  gain  a  solid  plcjisurc  from 
them,  that  so  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  endure  their 
loss  with  evenness  of  temper.  But  most  men,  as  Arcesi- 
laus  observed,  think  they  must  be  critics  upon  other  men's 
poems,  emvoy  their  pictures  with  a  curious  eye,  and 
examine  their  statues  mth  all  the  delicacy  of  sculptiU'C, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  transiently  pass  over  their  own  lives, 
though  there  be  some  things  in  them  which  will  not  only 
detain  but  please  their  consideration.  But  they  will  not 
restrain  the  prospect  to  themselves,  but  are  perpetually 
looking  abroad,  and  so  become  servile  admirers  of  other 
men's  fortune  and  reputation  ;  as  adulterers  are  always 
gloating  upon  other  men's  wives  and  contemning  their 
own. 

10.  Besides,  this  is  a  thing  highly  conducing  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind,  for  a  man  chiefly  to  consider  him- 
self and  his  o^vn  affau-s.  But  if  this  always  cannot  take 
place,  he  should  not  make  comparisons  with  men  of  a 
eupehor  condition  to  himself;  though  this  is  the  epidemi 
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cal  frenzy  of  the  \*ulgar.  Aa  for  instance,  slaves  who  lie  in 
fetters  applaud  their  good  fortune  whose  shackles  are  off ; 
those  who  are  loosed  from  their  bonds  would  be  free  men 
by  manumission ;  these  again  aspire  to  be  citizens  ;  the 
citizen  would  be  rich  ;  the  wealthy  man  would  Ije  a  gover- 
nor of  a  province  ;  the  haughty  governor  would  be  a  king, 
and  the  king  a  God,  hardly  resting  content  unless  he  can 
hurl  thunderbolts  and  dart  lightning.  So  ull  are  eager  for 
what  is  above  them,  and  are  never  content  with  what  they 
have. 

Tlie  wealth  uf  sol<I«n  Gjgt*  hu  no  d«Ughl  for  an. 

Likewise,  — 

No  pmultttcnn  clotli  my  •piriia  fre. 
The  octicios  of  the  Goda  I  don't  ttdmlrt. 
I  would  not.  10  be  gnt,  a  tymot  be ; 
The  leut  Kppearuices  1  would  uot  tee. 

But  one  of  Thasis,  another  of  Chios,  one  of  Galatia,  and  a 
fourtli  of  Hitiiynia,  not  contenting  themselves  with  the 
rank  they  enjoyed  amongst  their  fellow-citizens,  where 
they  had  honor  and  commands,  complain  that  they  have 
not  foreign  characters  and  are  not  made  patricians  of  Rome: 
and  if  they  attain  that  dignity,  that  they  are  not  praetors ; 
and  if  they  arrive  even  to  that  degree,  they  still  think  them- 
selves ill  dealt  with  that  they  are  not  consuls  ;  and  when 
promoted  to  the  fasces,  that  they  were  declared  the  second, 
and  not  the  first.  And  what  is  all  this  but  ungratefully 
accusing  Fortune,  and  industriously  picking  out  occasions 
to  punish  and  torment  ourselves  1  But  he  that  is  in  his 
right  senses  and  wise  for  his  own  advantage,  out  of  tliose 
many  millions  which  the  sun  looks  upon, 

Who  of  the  prodact«  of  the  earth  do  wit,* 

if  he  sees  any  one  in  the  mighty  tluong  who  is  more  rich 
and  honorable  than  himself,  ho  is  neither  dejected  in  bis 
mind  nor  countenance,  nor  doth   he  pensively  sit  down 

*  Simooiilei,  6,  17> 
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deploring  his  unhappinees,  but  he  walks  abroad  publicly 
with  an  honest  assurance.  He  celebrates  his  own  good 
genius,  and  boasts  of  his  good  fortune  in  that  it  is 
Imppier  than  a  thousand  other  men's  which  ore  in  the 
world.  In  the  Olj-mpic  games  you  cannot  gain  the  victory 
choosing  your  antagonist.  But  in  human  life  affairs 
allow  thee  to  excel  many  and  to  bear  thyself  aloft,  and  to 
be  envied  rather  than  envious;  unless  indeed  thou  dost 
match  thyself  unequally  with  a  Briareus  or  a  Hercules. 
Therefore,  when  thou  art  siu'priscd  into  a  false  admiration 
of  him  who  is  carried  in  his  sedan,  cast  thy  eyes  down- 
ward upon  the  slaves  who  support  his  luxury.  When  thou 
art  wondering  at  the  greatness  of  Xerxes  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  consider  those  wretches  who  arc  digging 
through  Mount  Athos,  who  are  urged  to  their  labor  with 
blows,  blood  being  mixed  with  their  sweat ;  call  to  mind 
that  they  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  because  the 
bridge  was  broken  by  tlie  violence  of  the  waves  ;  think 
upon  that  secret  reflection  they  have,  and  how  happy  they 
would  esteem  thy  life  and  condition.  Socrates  hearing 
one  of  his  friends  crjing  out,  How  dear  things  are  sold  in 
this  city !  the  wine  of  Chios  costs  a  mina,  the  purple 
fish  three,  and  a  half  pint  of  honey  five  drachms,  —  he 
brought  him  to  the  meal-shop,  and  showed  him  that  half  a 
peck  of  flour  was  sold  for  a  penny.  'Tis  a  cheap  city, 
said  he.  Then  he  brought  him  to  the  oil-man's,  and  told 
him  he  might  have  a  qiiurt  of  oUves  for  two  farthings.  At 
last  he  went  to  the  salesman's,  and  convinced  him  that  the 
pm'chasc  of  a  sleeveless  jerkin  was  only  ten  drachms.  Ti» 
a  cheap  cit\',  he  repeated.  So,  when  we  hear  others  de- 
clare that  our  condition  is  afflicted  because  we  are  not 
consuls  and  in  eminent  command,  let  us  then  look  upon 
ourselves  as  lining  not  only  in  a  bare  happiness  but  splen- 
dor, in  that  we  do  not  beg  our  bread,  and  are  not  forced 
to  snbsist  by  canning  of  burthens  or  by  flattery. 
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11.  But  such  is  om*  folly,  that  we  accustom  ourselves 
rather  to  live  for  other  men's  sakes  than  our  own ;  and  our 
dispositions  arc  so  prone  to  upbraidings  and  to  be  tainted 
with  eu\7,  that  the  grief  we  conceive  at  others'  prosperity 
lessons  the  joy  we  ought  to  take  in  our  own.  But  to  cure 
thee  of  this  cxti-avagant  emulation,  look  not  upon  the  out- 
side of  these  applauded  men,  which  is  so  gay  and  brilliant, 
but  draw  the  gaudy  curtain  and  carry  thy  eyes  inward,  and 
tliou  shalt  find  most  gnawing  disquiets  to  be  dissembled 
under  these  false  appearances.  Wlieii  the  renowned  Pit- 
tacus,  who  got  him  so  great  a  name  for  his  fortitude, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  was  entertaining  his  fiiends  at  a 
noble  biuiqiiet,  and  his  spouse  in  an  angry  humor  came 
and  overturned  the  table  ;  his  guests  being  extremely  dis- 
turbed at  it,  he  told  them :  Every  one  of  you  bath  his 
particular  plagixe,  and  my  wife  is  mine:  and  he  is  very 
happy  who  hath  this  only. 

Tito  iilciidlng  Iftwy^er'i  hippy  at  llio  bar ; 
But  the  ececie  opening  shuwa  a  dvH  war. 
For  the  K<Mxl  mail  Imtli  a  doniMtic  itrifl;, 
'  Uo't  >lav«  to  tbit  ioiperioiu  creature,  tvifu, 

Suuliliog  wiUitmi  (Itxira  duth  tu  liitn  lietong, 
But  alie  wictiin  thorn  doih  claim  all  th«  tongu*. 
Feulced  by  Lib  female  lyntU  liitu  I  «e«, 
Whilst  tram,  this  grtcrance  I  tnyBcLf  am  ftee. 

These  are  the  secret  stings  which  are  inseparable  from 
honor,  riches,  and  dominion,  and  which  are  nnkiiown  to  the 
TXilgar,  because  a  counterfeit  lustre  dazzlcth  their  sight. 

All  plcuoiit  tliinga  Atrides  doth  adom ; 
Tha  mtxry  gfniiusindrd  wh«n  h*  wa*  born.* 

And  they  compute  this  happiness  from  his  great  stores  of 
ammmiition,  his  variety  of  managed  horses,  and  his  bat- 
talions of  disciplined  men.  But  an  inward  voice  of  sorrow 
seems  to  silence  all  this  ostentation  with  mournful  accents :  — 

JoTc  iu  m  deep  affliction  diil  hlni  plungo.f 

Observe  this  likewise :  — 

•  H.  UL  182.  1  n  n.  UL 
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Old  mail,  T  revmnce  thj  agrd  bmi], 
Who  to  A  mighty  lenirth  hut  •pan  thy  thread  ; 
EoJie  fn>m  all  diLugvra.  to  tbc  gthrt  goecC  dovro 
loKCoriouiit^,  beoiuw  (hou  art  unknown.* 

Such  expostulations  as  these  with  tliyself  will  serve  to 
dispel  this  querulous  humor,  which  umkcs  thee  foudly  ap- 
plaud other  people's  conditions  and  depreciate  thy  owu, 

12.  This  likewise  greatly  obstructs  the  tranquillity  of 
the  mind,  that  our  desires  arc  immoderate  and  not  suited  to 
our  ahilities  of  attainment,  which  Jike  sails  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  vessel,  help  only  to  ovci"sct  it ;  so  tliat,  being 
blown  up  with  extravagant  expectations,  if  ill  success  frus- 
trates our  attempts,  we  presently  cui'se  our  stars  and  accuse 
Fortune,  when  we  ought  rather  to  lay  the  blame  upon  our 
enterprising  folly.  For  we  do  not  reckon  him  unfortunate 
who  will  shoot  with  a  ploughshare,  and  let  slip  an  ox  at  a 
hare.  Nor  is  he  born  under  an  unlucky  inHucncc  who 
cannot  catch  a  buck  with  a  sling  or  drag-aet:  for  it  was 
the  weakness  and  per\'erseness  of  his  mind  which  inflamed 
him  on  to  impossible  things.  The  partial  love  of  himself 
is  chiefly  in  fault,  which  infuscth  a  vicious  inclination  to  arro- 
gate, and  an  insatiable  ambition  to  attempt  every  thing.  For 
they  are  not  content  with  the  affluence  of  riches  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  mind,  that  tliey  are  mbust,  have  a 
complaisance  of  humor  and  strength  of  brain  for  company, 
that  they  arc  privadoes  to  princes  and  governors  of  cities, 
unless  they  have  dogs  of  great  sagacity  and  smftncss, 
horses  of  a  generous  strain,  n;iy,  unless  their  quails  and 
cocks  are  better  than  other  men's.  Old  Dionysius,  not 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  the  greatest  potentate  of  his 
time,  grew  angry,  even  to  a  frenzy,  that  Philoxeuns  the  poet 
exceeded  him  in  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  I'lato  in 
the  subtleties  of  disputation:  therefore  he  condemned  one 
to  the  quftiries,  and  sold  the  other  into  Aegina.  But  Alex- 
ander was  of  another  temper ;  for  when  Criso  the  famous 

•  Earip.  l|)h.  Aul.  le. 
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runner  contended  with  him  for  swiftness,  and  seemed  to  be 
designedly  lagging  bebiud  and  yielding  the  race,  lie  was  iu 
a  great  rage  with  him.  And  Achilles  in  Homer  spake  very 
well,  when  he  said :  — 

None  of  the  Grwk»  for  coanig«  mc  excel : 
I^t  oUicrs  tuiv«  Utc  praiie  o(  »|>eakin^  w«U.* 

When  Megabyzus  the  Persian  came  into  the  shop  of 
ApcUcs,  and  began  to  ask  some  impertinent  questions  con- 
cerning his  art.  the  famous  painter  checked  him  into  silence 
with  this  reprimand :  As  long  as  thou  didst  hold  thy 
peace,  thon  didst  appear  to  be  a  man  of  condition,  imd 
I  paid  a  deference  to  the  eclat  of  thy  purple  and  the 
lustre  of  thy  gold ;  but  now,  since  thon  art  frivolous,  thou 
exposest  thyself  to  the  laughter  even  of  my  boys  that  mix 
the  colors.  Some  think  the  Stoics  very  childish,  when  they 
hear  them  affiim  that  the  wise  man  must  not  only  deserve 
that  appellation  for  his  prudence,  be  of  exact  justice  and 
great  fortitude,  but  must  likewise  have  all  the  ttowcrs  of  a 
rhetorician  and  the  conduct  of  a  general,  must  have  the 
elegancies  of  a  poet,  be  very  wealthy,  and  called  a  king ; 
but  these  good  men  claim  all  these  titles  for  themselves,  and 
if  they  do  not  receive  them,  they  grow  peevish  and  are 
presently  out  of  temper.  But  the  qualifieutious  of  the  Gods 
themselves  arc  different ;  for  the  one  is  styled  the  deity  of  war, 
another  of  the  oracle,  a  third  of  traffic ;  and  Jupiter  makes 
Venus  preside  over  marriages  and  be  goddess  of  the  nuptial 
bed,  the  delicacy  of  her  sex  being  unapt  for  martial  affairs. 

18.  And  there  are  some  things  which  carry  a  contrariety 
in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  consistent.  As  for  in- 
stance, the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  practice  in  oratory 
are  exercises  which  require  a  great  leisure  and  freedom 
from  other  concerns ;  but  the  intrigues  of  politics  cannot 
be  managed,  and  the  favor  of  princes  cannot  be  attained  or 
cultivated,  without  severe  application  and  being  involved  in 

•  U.  XVIII.  106. 
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affairs  of  high  momenL  Then  the  indulging  ourselves  to 
drink  wine  and  eat  flesh  makes  the  body  strong,  but  it 
effeminates  the  mind.  Industry  to  acquire  and  care  to  pre- 
serve our  wealth  do  infinitel)*  increase  it ;  but  the  contempt 
of  riches  is  the  best  refreshment  in  our  philosophic  journey. 
Hence  it  is  very  manifest  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
things,  and  that  we  ought  to  obey  the  inscription  of  the 
Pythian  oracle,  that  every  man  should  kuow  hiiuself,  that 
he  hhoiild  not  constrain  his  genius  but  leave  it  to  its  own 
propcnsious,  and  then  that  he  should  apply  himself  to  that 
to  which  he  is  most  adapted,  and  not  do  violence  to  Nature 
by  dragging  her  [lerforce  to  this  or  that  course  of  life. 

Willi  iteneroiu  provender  tliey  tlie  hono  Jo  feed. 
That  ha  nui^  win  thp  raee  virh  utrrn^Ui  and  ipeed. 
Tho  iiiiglu>  ox  in  fltk-d  to  the  yoke. 
And  !>}-  Ilia  la'ii  tlie  fenUo  duds  arv  iNuke. 
The  dolt»)iin,  wUc"  ■  (Kip  lip  doili  espy. 
Stniglit  the  good-iiature<I  fl^li  hi>  fttu  duth  [ily  ; 
By  Itie  ship's  inuiinii  he  hia  own  d»ih  K"'*'^^ 
Ami  loviiiftly  swim*  run*uni  to  lier  tide. 
And  if  you'd  apprehend  tlie  fuaDiint;  Ixxr, 
The  tnonstor  by  &  lUABlill'  tniut  be  lore-* 

But  he  is  stupid  in  his  wishes  who  takes  it  amiss  that  he 
is  not  a  lion. 

Who  iritJi  a  proud  inaultin^  air  doth  tread, 
Rough  aa  the  innunt^ns  where  h«  tint  was  bred  ;  1 

or  that  he  is  not  a  Malta-shock*  delicately  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  a  fond  widow.  He  is  not  a  jot  more  rational  who 
would  be  an  Empedocles,  a  Plato,  or  a  Heinocritus.  and  \vrite 
about  the  universe  and  the  reality  of  things  therein,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  sleep  by  the  di-y  aide  of  an  old 
woman, because  she  is  rich, as  Euphoriou  did ;  or  be  admitted 
to  debauch  witli  Alexander  amongst  liis  c\\\h  of  drunkards, 
as  Medius  was ;  or  be  concerned  that  he  is  not  in  as  high  a 
vogue  of  admiration  as  Ismenias  was  for  liis  riches  and  Epa- 
minondas  for  his  virtue.    For  those  who  run  races  do  not 


Pindar,  Frag.  258  (Boeckfa). 
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Hiink  thi>y  have  injmy  done  them  if  they  anj  not  crowHed 
with  those  garlands  which  arc  due  to  the  wrestlers,  but  they 
are  rather  transportod  with  joy  at  their  o%to  rewards. 
"Spnrta  has  fallen  to  thy  lot ;  honor  and  adorn  her."  Solon 
hath  expressed  liiniBclf  to  this  purpose :  — 

virtue  for  aordid  ireahh  ihtd\  not  be  •'>l'l ; 
It's  liMuty  Ur  oaMhin«i  the  miieHf  pilJ. 
Tbli  witliont  Fortiu»'i  aliucka  cloth  atili  endur«  ; 
Baithai'i  paueuiun  ii  [niecunt  * 

And  Strato,  who  wrote  of  physics,  when  he  heard  that 
Menedemus  had  a  great  number  of  scholars,  asked:  What 
wonder  is  it,  if  more  come  to  wash  than  to  be  anointed  I 
And  Aristotle,  writing  to  Antipater,  declared,  that  Alexan* 
der  was  not  tlie  only  one  who  <iuf^ht  to  tbiuk  highly  of 
himself  because  hie  dominion  extended  over  many  subjects, 
since  they  had  a  right  to  think  as  well  of  themselves  who 
eutcitained  becoming  sentiments  of  the  Gods.  So  that,  by 
having  a  just  opinion  of  our  owu  excellence?,  we  shall  be 
disturbed  with  the  less  envy  against  those  of  other  men. 
But  now,  although  in  other  cases  we  do  not  expect  figs  from 
the  vine  nor  gmpes  from  the  olive-tree,  yet,  if  we  have  not 
the  complicated  titles  of  being  rich  and  leai-ucd,  philoso- 
phers in  tlie  schools  and  commanders  in  the  field,  if  we 
cannot  tiatter,  and  have  the  facetious  Iil)erty  to  speak  what 
we  please,  nay,  if  wc  arc  not  counted  parsimouious  and 
splendid  in  our  expeuses  at  the  same  time,  we  grow  une;isy 
to  ourselves,  and  despise  our  life  as  maimed  and  irapcifect. 
Besides,  Nature  seems  to  instruct  us  herself;  for,  as  she 
ministers  different  sorts  of  food  to  her  animals,  and  hath 
endowed  them  with  diversity  of  appetites,  — some  to  eat 
flesh,  others  to  pick  up  seed,  and  others  to  dig  up  roots  for 
their  nourishment,  — so  she  hath  bestowed  upon  her  rational 
creatures  various  sorts  of  accommodations  to  sustaiu  their 
being.     The  shepherd  hath  one  distinct  from  the  plough- 

•  Solon,  Fng  15. 
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man:  the  fowler  hath  another  peculiar  to  himself;  and  the 
fourth  lives  by  the  sea.  So  that  in  common  equity  we 
ought  to  labor  in  that  vocation  which  is  appointed  and  most 
commodious  for  us,  and  let  alone  the  rest ;  and  so  nut  to 
prove  that  Hesiod  fell  short  of  the  truth  when  he  spake 
after  this  manner :  — 

Tbfl  votier  hate*  another  of  the  tnds. 

If  )>y  hi*  lian.dti  n  finer  ilkti  It  mxit ; 

Ttie  atallh  lUs  brotlier  HEuudm  with  •corn  dotb  triAt, 

If  be  hia  iroD  BirikM  with  lirisker  lieal.* 

And  this  emulation  is  not  confined  to  mechanics  and 
those  who  follow  the  same  occupations  ;  but  the  rich  man 
envies  the  learned.  Ue  that  hath  a  bright  reputation 
envies  the  miser's  guineas,  and  the  pettifogger  thiuks  he  is 
outdone  in  talking  by  the  sopliister.  Nay,  by  Heaven,  he 
that  is  burn  free  sottishly  admires  the  servile  attendance  of 
him  who  is  of  the  household  to  a  king :  and  the  man 
that  hath  patrician  blood  in  his  veins  calls  the  comedian 
happy  who  acts  his  part  gracefully  and  with  humor,  and 
applauds  even  the  mimic  who  plcaseth  with  farce  and 
scai-amouchy  gestures ;  thus  by  a  false  estimate  of  happi- 
ness they  disturb  and  perplex  themselves. 

14.  Now  that  every  man  hath  a  storehouse  of  trouble 
and  contentment  in  his  own  bosom,  and  that  the  vessels 
which  contain  good  and  evil  are  not  placed  at  Jupiter's 
threshold, t  but  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  the  variety  of 
our  passions  is  an  abundant  dcmonsti'ution.  The  fool 
doth  not  discern,  and  consequently  canuot  mind,  the  good 
that  is  obvious  to  him,  for  his  thoughts  are  still  intent 
upon  the  future  ;  but  the  prudent  man  retrieves  things 
that  were  lost  out  of  their  oblivion,  by  strength  of  recollec- 
tiou  renders  them  perspicuous,  and  enjoys  them  as  if  they 
were  present.  Happiness  having  only  a  few  coy  minotes 
to  be  courted  in,  the  man  that  hath  no  intellect  neglects 


*  BMlod.  Works  ua  IHjt.  2&. 
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this  opportunity,  and  so  it  slides  away  from  his  sense  and 
no  more  belongs  to  hira.  But  like  him  that  is  painted  in 
hell  twisting  a  rope,  and  who  lets  the  &ss  that  is  by  him 
devour  all  the  laborious  textures  ns  fast  ns  he  mnkcs  them, 
so  most  men  have  sueh  a  Ictha^y  of  forgetfulness  upon 
them,  that  they  lose  tlie  remembrance  of  all  great  actions, 
and  no  more  call  to  mind  their  pleasant  intervals  of  Icisui'e 
and  repose.  The  relish  of  their  former  banquets  is  grown 
insipid,  and  delight  hath  left  no  piquant  impression  upon 
their  palates ;  by  this  means  they  break  as  it  were  the  con- 
tinuity of  life,  and  destroy  the  union  of  present  things  to 
the  past ;  and  lUvidiug  yesterday  from  to-day  and  to-day 
from  to-morrow,  they  utterly  efface  nil  events,  ns  if  they 
had  never  been.  For,  as  those  who  are  dogmatical  in  the 
schools,  and  deny  the  augmentation  of  bodies  by  reason  of 
the  perpetual  flux  of  all  substance,  do  strip  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  make  no  man  to  be  the  same  to-day  that  he  was 
yesterday  ;  so  those  who  bury  all  things  that  have  preceded 
them  in  obliWon,  who  lose  all  the  notices  of  former  times 
and  let  tliem  all  be  shattered  carelessly  out  of  their  minds, 
do  every  day  make  themselves  void  and  empty ;  and  they 
become  utterly  dcpeudeut  on  the  morrow,  as  if  those 
things  which  happened  last  year  and  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  were  not  to  affect  their  cognizance  and  be 
occurrences  worthy  their  obsen'atton. 

15.  This  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nund.  But  that  which  is  its  more  sensible  distuibauce  is 
this,  that  as  flies  upon  a  mirror  easily  slide  down  the 
smooth  and  polished  parts  of  it,  but  stick  to  those  which  are 
rugged  and  uneven  and  fall  into  it*)  flaws,  so  men  let  what 
ia  cheerful  and  pleasant  flow  from  them,  and  dwell  only 
upon  sad  melancholy  remembrances.  Nay,  as  those  of 
OlvTithus  can-y  beetles  into  a  certain  place,  which  from  the 
destruction  of  them  is  called  their  slaughter-house,  where, 
all  passages  being  stopped  against  their  escape,  they  are 
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killed  by  the  weariness  of  perpetual  flying  about ;  so  when 
men  have  once  fallen  upon  the  memory  of  their  formeir 
sorrows,  no  cuusolatiou  can  take  them  off  from  the  mourn* 
ful  theme.  But  iis  in  a  landscape  we  draw  the  most 
beautiful  colors,  so  we  ought  to  fill  the  prospect  of  our 
minds  with  the  most  agreeable  and  sprightly  images :  that, 
if  we  cannot  utterly  abohsh  those  which  are  dark  and  un- 
pleasant, we  may  at  least  obscure  them  by  more  gay  and 
lively  representations.  For  as  the  strings  of  a  lute  or  bow, 
so  is  tlie  harmony  of  the  world  alternately  tightened  and 
relaxed  by  vicissitude  and  change ;  and  in  human  affairs 
there  is  nothing  that  is  unmixed,  nothing  that  is  un- 
allied.  But  as  in  music  there  are  some  sounds  which  are 
flat  and  some  sharp,  and  in  grammar  some  letters  that  are 
vocal  and  some  mute,  but  neither  the  man  of  concord  nor 
syntax  doth  industriously  decline  one  sort,  but  with  the 
fineness  of  his  art  mixcth  thera  together ;  so  in  tliiugs  in 
this  world  which  carry  a  direct  opposition  in  their  nature 
one  to  another,  —  when,  as  Euripides  expresseth  it, 

Tlic  gooi  things  wiib  the  evil  ttiti  «re  joined, 
Aiiii  in  (tnct  uaioti  niiiluiUij'  votDbinvd; 
The  cbeijuered  woric  cinili  beautiful  appear, 
For  what  U  iwcet  Mmj§  chc  more  uvere  ;  — 

yet  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  or  have  any  desponden- 
cies. But  in  this  case  let  us  imitate  the  musicians,  who 
drown  the  harsh  cadences  with  others  that  more  caress 
the  ear ;  so,  by  tempering  our  adverse  fortune  with  what 
is  more  prosperous,  let  us  render  our  lives  pleasant  and  of 
an  equal  tone.  For  that  is  not  true  which  Meuander  tells 
us:  — 

SooQ  M  ao  infiint  ioth  wlale  the  da/, 

A  geaiu*  lib  flnt  oryiaga  dotb  nbey, 

And  to  htH  cliargc  conwa  hRBtily  away ; 

Th«  daemon  doth  aaritt  th«  Mndar  tad. 

Shows  him  whkt'B  good,  and  wtcui  him  ftona  the  bad. 

But  the  opinion  of  Kmpedocles  deserves  more  our  ap- 
probation, who  saith  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  is  bom,  he  is 
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carefully  ttiken  up  aiid  governed  by  two  guardian  spirita. 
**  There  were  Chthonia  and  far-seeing  Heliope,  and  bloody 
Deris  and  grave-faced  ITarmonia,  KalHsto  and  Aeschru, 
Thoosa  and  Denaea,  with  lovely  Nemertes  and  black-fruit- 
ed Asuphaca." 

16.  By  this  diversity  of  characters  is  expressed  only  the 
variety  of  our  passions ;  and  these  are  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content we  brought  into  the  world  with  us.  Since  now 
these  disorder  our  lives  and  make  them  unequal,  he  that 
is  master  of  himself  wishes  for  the  better,  but  expects  tlie 
worse ;  but  he  uscth  them  both  with  a  moderation  suitable 
to  that  injunction,  I)o  not  any  thing  too  much.  For,  as 
Epicurus  said,  not  only  docs  he  that  is  least  impatient  after 
to-morrow  enjoy  it  most  when  it  comes ;  but  houor,  riches, 
and  power  give  those  the  greatest  complacency  who  are 
not  tormente<l  with  any  apprehensions  that  the  c»ntrary 
will  befidl  them.  For  an  immoderate  craving  after  things 
of  this  nature  infuscth  a  fear  of  losing  them,  equal  to  the 
first  intemperate  desire.  This  deadens  the  fruition,  and 
makes  the  pleasure  as  weak  and  unstable  as  flame  driven 
by  the  wind.  Hut  be  to  whom  his  reason  hath  given  the 
assurance  that  he  can  boldly  say  to  Fortune, 

WelconM  to  me,  if  (ood  thou  bringect  aogbt, 
Aail  if  Lhou  fail,  I  wUl  lake  little  thouglit,  — 

this  is  the  man  who  can  confidently  enjoy  what  is  present 
with  him,  and  who  is  not  afflicted  with  such  cowardice  of 
thoughts  as  to  be  in  constant  alarms  lest  he  should  lose  his 
possessions,  which  would  be  an  intolerable  grievance. 
But  let  us  not  only  admire  but  imitate  that  temper  of  mind 
in  Anaxagoras,  which  made  him  express  himself  in  these 
words  upon  the  death  of  his  son :  — 

I  knew  thHt  I  h«d  begotten  a  oiorbil. 

And  let  us  apply  it  to  all  the  casualties  of  otu:  life  after 
this  maimer.     I  know  my  riches  have  only  the  duration  of  a 
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day ;  I  know  that  the  same  hand  which  bestowed  authority 
upon  me  ronld  spoil  me  of  those  ornaments  and  take  it 
away  again  ;  I  know  my  wife  to  be  the  best  of  women,  but 
still  a  woman ;  my  frteud  to  be  faitlifiJ,  yet  the  cement 
might  be  broken,  for  he  was  a  man,  —  which,  as  Plato 
saith,  is  a  veiy  inconstant  creature.  These  previous  ex- 
postulations and  preparations,  if  any  thing'  full  out  wliicli 
is  a^inst  our  mind  but  not  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
■will  cure  the  palpitation  of  our  hearts,  make  our  disturb- 
ances settle  and  go  down,  and  bring  our  minds  to  a 
consistence ;  not  indulging  us  in  these  lazy  exclamations, 
Who  would  have  tliought  it  ?  —  I  looked  for  better,  and 
did  not  expect  this.  Cai-neades  gives  us  a  short  memoir 
conceming  gj-eat  things,  that  the  cause  from  whence  uU  our 
troubles  proceed  is  that  they  befall  unexpectedly.  The 
kingdom  of  Macedon  compared  with  the  lloman  empire 
sank  in  the  competition,  for  it  xvas  only  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  ;  yet  when  Perseus  lost  it,  he  not  oidy  deplored 
his  own  misfortune,  but  he  was  thought  by  all  the  most 
abject  and  miserable  of  mankiml.  Yet  Aemilius  that 
conquered  him,  when  he  delivered  up  the  command  of  sea 
and  land  into  the  liands  of  a  successor,  was  crowned  and 
did  sacrifice,  and  was  esteemed  happy.  For  he  knew, 
when  he  received  his  honor,  that  it  was  but  tcniporary,  and 
that  he  must  lay  down  tlie  authority  he  had  taken  up. 
But  Perseus  was  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  surprise. 
The  poet  hath  prettily  illustrated  what  it  is  for  a  thing  to 
fall  out  unexpectedly.  For  Ulysses,  when  his  dog  died, 
could  not  forbear  crying,  yet  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
weep  when  his  wife  sate  by  him  crying,  but  stopped  his 
tears ;  for  here  he  came  strengthened  with  reason  and 
beforeliund  acquainted  with  the  accident,  but  before  it  waa 
the  suddenness  of  the  disaster  which  raised  his  sorrow  and 
threw  him  into  complaints. 

IT.  Generally  speaking,  those  things  which  happen  to 
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us  against  our  will  afflict  us  partly  by  a  pungency  that  is 
in  tlieir  nature,  imd  paitly  custom  and  opiuiun  so  effem- 
inate us  that  we  are  impatient  under  them.  But  against 
all  contingencies  we  should  have  that  of  Menandcr  in 
readiness :  — 

Afflictioni  to  thywlf  thou  doat  crwUe, 
Thy  fBDe^r  onlj  is  unfortunato. 

For  what  are  afflictions  to  thee,  if  they  touch  neither  thy 
body  nor  thy  soul  ?  Of  this  sort  is  the  low  extraction  of 
thy  father,  the  adultery  of  thy  wife,  the  loss  of  a  garland, 
or  being  deprived  of  the  upper  scat  in  an  assembly.  And 
with  all  these  crosses  thou  mayeat  have  ease  of  mind  and 
strength  of  body.  But  to  those  tilings  which  in  their  own 
nature  excite  our  grief,  —  such  as  sickness,  pains  of  the 
body,  and  the  death  of  our  friends  and  children,  —  we  ought 
to  apply  that  of  Euripides :  — 

AIm  r  aUs  1  Mid  well-«rdA7 1 
Bui  why  o/iu  nnit  irfll  auyj^  f 
Nauglit  ebe  to  ua  hith  ytrt  been  dealt, 
Bui  that  which  dullj-  men  hare  fblL 

There  is  no  reasoning  more  effectual  to  restrain  our  pas- 
sions and  hinder  oxir  minds  from  falling  into  despair,  than 
that  which  sets  before  us  a  physic^  necessity  and  the 
common  lot  of  nature.  And  it  is  our  bodies  only  that  lie 
exposed  to  this  destiny,  and  which  we  offer  (as  it  were)  as 
a  handle  to  Fortune ;  but  the  fort-royal  is  still  secure,  where 
our  strength  lies  and  our  most  precious  things  are  treas- 
ured up.  When  Demetrius  took  Megara,  he  asked  Stilpo 
whether  he  had  not  suffered  particular  damage  in  the 
plundering;  to  which  he  made  this  answer,  that  he 
saw  nobody  that  could  rob  him.  So  when  Fate  hath  made 
all  the  depredations  upon  us  it  possibly  can  and  hath  left 
us  naked,  yet  there  is  something  still  within  us  which  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  pirate,  — 

WWch  conqosring  Greece  ooiild  never  fcree  away.* 
•  n.  V.  *U. 

TOI     I.  U 
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Therefore  we  ought  not  so  to  vilify  and  depress  our  na- 
ture as  if  it  could  not  get  the  ascendant  over  Fortune,  and 
had  nothing  of  firmness  and  stability  in  it.  But  we  ought 
rather  to  consider  that,  if  any  part  of  us  is  obnoxious  to 
this,  it  is  only  that  which  is  the  smallest,  and  the  most  im- 
pure and  sickly  too ;  whilst  the  better  and  more  gen- 
erous life  have  the  roost  absolute  dominion  of,  and  our 
chicfest  goods  are  placed  in  it,  Buch  as  true  discipline,  a 
right  notion  of  things,  and  reasonings  which  in  their  last 
results  bring  us  unto  virtue;  which  are  so  far  from  being 
abolished,  that  they  cannot  be  corrupted.  We  ought  like- 
wise, with  an  invincible  spirit  and  u  bold  security  as  re- 
giu-ds  futurity,  to  answer  Fortune  in  those  \vords  which 
Socrates  retorted  upon  his  judges :  Anytus  and  Mclctus 
may  kill,  but  they  cannot  hmt  me.  So  she  can  afflict  me 
with  a  disease,  can  »poil  me  of  my  riches,  disgrace  me  with 
my  prince,  and  bring  me  under  a  popular  odium  ;  but  she 
cannot  make  a  good  man  wicked,  or  the  brave  man  a  mean 
and  degenerate  coward  ;  she  cannot  cast  envy  upon  a  gen- 
erous temper,  or  destroy  any  of  those  habits  of  the  mind 
which  are  more  useful  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives, 
wlicn  they  are  within  tlic  command  of  our  wills,  than  the 
skill  of  a  pilot  in  a  storm.  For  the  pilot  cannot  mitigate 
the  billows  or  calm  the  winds;  he  cannot  sail  into  the 
haven  as  often  as  he  has  occasion,  or  without  fear  and 
trembling  abide  any  danger  that  may  befall  him  ;  but  after 
having  used  all  his  efforts,  he  at  last  recommits  himself 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  pulls  down  all  his  sails  by  the 
board,  whilst  the  lower  mast  is  within  an  inch  of  the  abyss, 
and  sits  trembling  iit  the  approaching  ruin.  But  the 
affections  of  the  mind  in  a  wise  man  procure  tranquillity 
even  to  the  body.  For  he  prevents  the  beginnings  of  dis- 
ease by  temperance,  a  spare  diet,  and  moderate  exercise ; 
but  if  an  evil  begin  more  visibly  to  show  itself,  as  we  some- 
times steer  our  ship  by  rocks  which  lie  in  the  water,  he 
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must  then  fiirl  in  liis  sails  and  pass  by  it,  as  AsclcpJadea 
cspresseth  it;  but  if  the  waves  grow  tuibulcnt  and  the 
sea  rougher*  the  port  is  at  baud,  and  he  may  leave  this 
body,  as  he  would  a  lealcy  vessel,  and  Bwim  ashore. 

IH.  For  it  is  not  so  much  the  desire  of  life  as  the  fear 
of  death,  which  makes  the  fool  have  such  a  dependence 
upon  the  body,  and  stick  so  fast  to  its  embraces.  So  Ulys- 
ses held  fast  by  the  fig-tree,  dreading  Charybdis  that  lay 
under  him,  — 

Where  tl>«  wind  would  not  anlT^r.htni  to  stkj, 
Hot  woukl  It  terve  to  carry  liicu  awajr  * 

80  that  on  this  side  was  but  a  slender  support,  and  there 
was  inevitable  danger  on  the  other.  But  he  who  considei's 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  that  death  will  transport  it  to  a 
condition  cither  far  better  or  not  much  worse  than  what 
he  now  enjoys,  hath  contempt  of  death  to  sustain  him  as 
he  travelleth  on  in  this  pilgrimage  of  his  life,  no  small 
viaticum  towards  tranquillity  of  mind.  For  as  to  one  that 
ran  live  pleasantly  so  long  as  virtue  and  the  better  part  of 
mankind  tu^c  predominant,  and  can  depart  fearlessly  so 
soon  as  hostile  and  unnatural  principles  prevail,  saying  to 
himself,  — 

Fate  •hall  reTeuie  ni«  w>i«n  T  pletM  mfwlf  ;t 

what  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  creation  can  be  thought  of 
that  can  raise  a  tumult  iu  such  a  man,  or  give  him  the 
least  molestntioii  ]  Certainly,  he  that  threw  out  that  brave 
defiance  to  Fortruic  in  these  words,  "  I  have  prevented  thee, 
O  Fortune,  and  have  shut  up  all  thy  avenues  to  me,"  did 
not  speak  it  confiding  in  the  strength  of  walls  or  bars,  or 
the  security  of  keys ;  but  it  was  an  effect  of  his  learning, 
and  the  challenge  was  a  dictate  of  his  reason.  .\nd  these 
heights  of  resolution  any  men  may  attain  to  if  they  are 
willing ;  and  we  ought  not  to  distrust,  or  despair  of  arriv- 

•  A«*di.  Ffaklocl  Fnf.  2M.  t  Surip.  BwxUm,  iB8. 
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ing  to  the  courage  of  saying  the  same  things.  Therefore 
we  should  not  only  admire,  but  be  kindled  with  emulation, 
and  tliink  ourselves  touched  with,  the  impulse  of  a  dirine 
instinct,  which  piques  us  on  to  tlie  triul  of  ourselves  iu 
matters  of  loss  importance;  that  thereby  we  may  find  hoH 
our  tempers  bear  to  be  qualified  for  greater,  and  so  maj 
uot  incuriously  decline  that  inspection  we  ought  to  have 
over  ourselves,  or  take  refuge  iu  the  suyiiig>  Perchance 
nothing  will  be  more  difficult  than  this.  For  the  luxurious 
thinker,  who  withdraws  himself  from  severe  reflections  and 
is  conversant  about  no  objects  but  what  arc  easy  and  dc- 
lectuble,  emasculates  hia  understanding  and  contracts  a 
softness  of  spirit;  but  he  that  makes  grief,  sickucss,  and 
banishment  the  subjects  of  bis  meditation,  who  coraposeth 
his  mind  sedately,  and  poiseth  liimself  with  rea,soa  to  sua- 
tain  the  burthen,  will  fijid  that  those  things  arc  vain,  empty, 
and  false  which  appear  so  giievous  and  terrible  to  the 
vulgar,  as  his  o^vn  reasonings  wUl  make  out  to  him  in 
every  particular. 

19.  But  many  are  shocked  at  this  saying  of  Menan- 
der, — 

No  mui  cKn  tell  what  will  himself  IfelSiU ,  — 

in  the  mean  while  being  monstrously  ignorant  what  a  noble 
expedient  this  is  to  disperse  our  sorrows,  to  contemplate 
upon  and  to  be  able  to  loi>k.  Fortune  steadily  in  the  face ; 
and  not  to  cherish  delicate  and  effeminate  apprehensions 
of  things,  like  those  bred  up  in  the  shade,  under  false  and 
extravagant  hopes  which  have  not  strength  to  resist  the 
first  adversity.  But  to  the  saying  of  Mcnander  we  may 
make  this  just  and  serious  reply:  It  is  true  that  a  man 
while  he  Vivoa  can  never  say.  This  will  never  befall  me  ;  but 
he  can  say  this,  I  will  not  do  this  or  that ;  I  will  scorn  to 
lie ;  I  will  not  be  treacherous  or  do  a  thing  ungenerously ; 
I  will  not  defraud  or  circumvent  any  one.  And  to  do  this 
lies  within  the  sphere  of  our  performance,  and  conduceth 
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extremely  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heing  conscious  of  having  done  a  wicked 
action  •  leaves  stings  of  remorse  behind  it,  which,  like  an 
ulcer  in  the  flesh,  mnkes  the  mind  smart  with  perpetual 
wounds ;  for  reason,  which  chaseth  away  all  other  paiua, 
createe  repentance,  shames  the  soul  \Wth  confusion,  and 
punishcth  it  with  tomicat  But  as  those  who  are  chilled 
with  an  ague  or  that  hurn  with  a  fever  feci  acutcr  griefs 
than  tliose  who  are  scorched  with  the  sim  or  frozen  up 
with  the  severity  of  the  weather,  so  those  things  which  are 
casual  aud  fortuitous  give  us  the  least  distuibanoe,  because 
tliey  are  external  accidents.  But  the  man  whom  the  trutli 
of  tliis  makes  uneasy,  — 

AuotUur  did  not  ruo  mfi  on  this  slicir; 
I  was  tlie  cause  at  atl  the  lIU  myself,  t 

who  laments  not  only  his  misfortunes  but  his  crimes,  finds 
his  agonies  sharpened  by  the  turpitude  of  the  fact.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  neither  rich  furniture  uur  abundance 
of  gold,  not  a  descent  from  an  Ulu:itrLous  family  or  great- 
ness of  authority,  not  eloquence  and  all  the  chaims  of 
speaking  can  procure  so  great  a  serenity  of  life  as  a  mind 
free  fi-om  guilt,  kept  untainted  not  only  from  actions  but 
purposes  that  are  wicked.  By  this  means  the  soul  will  be 
not  only  unpolluted  but  undi.sturbcd ;  the  fountain  will  run 
clear  and  unsullied ;  and  the  sli'eams  that  flow  from  it  will 
be  just  and  honest  deeds,  ecstasies  of  satisfaction,  a  brisk 
energy  of  spirit  which  makes  a  man  an  enthusiast  in  his 
joy,  and  a  tenacious  memory  sweeter  tlian  hope,  which  (aa 
Pindar  saith)  with  a  Wrgin  warmth  cherisheth  old  age.  J 
For  as  censers,  even  after  they  are  cmptj',  do  for  a  long 
time  after  retain  their  fragrancy,  as  Cameades  expresseth 
it,  so  tlie  good  actions  of  a  wise  man  perfume  his  mind, 
and  leave  a  rich  scent  behind  them ;   so  that  joy  is,  as  it 


•  Kartp.  Oreatea,  890. 

}  See  FUlo.  EUpnb- 1,  p.  S81  A. 
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were,  watered  with  these  essences,  aud  owes  its  flourisliing 
to  them.  This  makes  him  pity  those  who  not  only  bewail 
but  accuse  human  life,  as  if  it  were  only  a  region  of 
calamities  and  a  place  of  banishment  appointed  fur  tlieir 
Bouls. 

20.  That  saying  of  Diogenes  extremely  pleaseth  me, 
who,  seeing  one  sprucing  himself  up  very  neatly  to  go  to 
a  great  entertainment,  asked  him  whether  every  day  was 
not  a  festival  to  a  good  mun.  And  certainly,  that  which 
makes  it  the  more  splendid  festival  is  sobriety.  For  the 
world  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  temple ;  this  a  man  is 
brought  into  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  where  he  is  not  to  be  a 
dull  spectator  of  immovable  and  lifeless  images  made  by 
human  hands,  but  is  to  contemplate  sublime  things,  which 
(as  Plato  tells  us)  the  divine  mind  has  exhibited  to  our 
senses  as  likenesses  of  things  in  the  ideal  world,  having  the 
principles  of  life  and  motion  in  themselves ;  such  as  are 
the  sun,  moon,  aud  stars ;  rivers  which  are  still  supplied 
with  fresh  accessions  of  water;  and  the  earth,  which  with 
a  motherly  indulgence  suckles  the  plants  and  feeds  her 
sensitive  creatures.  Now  since  life  is  the  introduction  and 
the  most  perfect  initiation  into  these  mysteries,  it  is  but 
just  that  it  should  be  full  of  cheerfulness  aud  trau(iuillity. 
For  we  are  not  to  imitate  the  little  vuig.tr,  who  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  jolly  days  which  are  consecrated  to  Saturn, 
Bacchus,  aud  Minerva,  thut  they  may  be  merry  with  hired 
laughter,  and  pay  such  a  price  to  tlie  mimic  and  stago^ 
dancer  for  their  diversions.  At  all  these  games  and  cere- 
monies we  sit  silent  and  composed ;  for  no  man  laments 
when  he  is  initiated  in  the  rites,  when  he  beholds  the  games 
of  Apollo,  or  drinks  in  the  Saturaalia.  But  when  the 
Gods  order  the  scenes  at  their  own  festivals,  or  initiate  us 
into  their  own  mysteries,  the  enjoyment  becomes  sordid 
to  us ,  and  we  wear  out  our  wretched  lives  in  care,  hean- 
ness  of  spirit,  and  bitter  complaints. 
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Men  are  delighted  with  the  harmonious  toaches  of  an 
instrument ;  they  are  pleased  likewise  with  the  melody  of 
the  birds ;  aad  it  is  not  without  some  recreation  that  they 
behold  the  beaste  fiolicsome  and  sporting ;  but  when  the 
frisk  is  over  and  they  begin  to  bellow  and  curl  their  brows, 
the  ungrateful  noise  and  their  angr)'  looks  offend  them. 
But  aa  for  their  o^ra  lives,  they  suffer  them  to  pass  away 
without  a  smile,  to  boil  with  passions,  be  involved  in 
busiue^s,  and  eaten  out  with  endless  ciues.  *lnd  to  ease 
them  of  their  solicitudes,  they  will  not  seek  out  for  reme- 
dies themselves,  nor  will  they  even  hearken  to  tlie  reasons 
or  admit  the  consolations  of  their  friends.  But  if  they 
would  only  give  ear  to  these,  they  might  bear  their  present 
condition  without  fault-finding,  remember  the  past  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  live  without  fear  or  distrust,  looking 
forward  to  the  future  with  a  joyful  aud  lightsome  hope. 


or  SUPERSTITION  OB  INDISCREET  DEVOTION. 


1.  Oim  great  ignorance  of  the  Divine  Beings  most  natu- 
rally runs  in  two  streams;  whereof  the  one  in  harsh  and  coarse 
tempers,  as  in  dry  und  stubborn  soils,  produces  atheism, 
and  the  other  in  the  more  tender  and  Aexible,  as  in  moist 
and  yielding  grounds,  produces  superstition.  Indeed,  every 
wrong  judgment,  in  matters  of  tliis  nature  especially,  is 
a  great  uuhappincss  to  us ;  but  it  is  here  attended  with  a 
passion,  or  disorder  of  the  mind,  of  a  worse  consequence 
than  itself.  For  every  such  passion  is,  as  it  were,  an  error 
inflamed.  And  as  a  dislocation  is  the  more  painful  when 
it  is  attended  with  a  bruise,  su  are  the  perversions  of  our 
understand mgs»  when  attended  with  passion.  Is  a  man  of 
opinion  that  atoms  and  a  void  were  the  first  origins  of 
tilings?  It  is  indeed  a  mistaken  conceit,  but  makes  no 
ulcer,  no  shooting,  no  searching  pain.  But  is  a  man  of 
opinion  that  wealth  is  his  last  good^  This  error  contains 
in  it  a  canker ;  it  preys  upon  a  man's  spirits,  it  ti'aasports 
him,  it  suffers  him  not  to  sleep,  it  makes  him  horn-mad.  it 
carries  him  over  headlong  precipices,  strangles  him,  and 
makes  him  unable  to  speak  his  mind.  Arc  there  $orae 
again,  that  take  virtue  and  >ice  for  substantial  bodies? 
This  may  be  sottish  conceit  indeed,  but  yet  it  bespeaks 
neither  lamentations  nor  groans.  But  such  opinions  and 
conceits  as  these,  — 

Poor  TirtiM  I  thou  wul  but  a  luuiw,  and  mere  je«t, 
Ami  I,  cbouit  Tool,  did  pi«ctlH>  tlivo  in  eunMtg 
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and  for  tbee  have  I  quitted  injustice,  the  way  to  wealth,  and 
excess,  the  parent  of  all  true  pleasure,  —  these  arc  thu 
thoughts  that  call  at  once  for  our  pity  and  indignation  ;  for 
they  will  engender  Rwarms  of  dtseaseB,  like  fly-blows  and 
vermin,  in  our  minds. 

2.  To  return  then  to  our  subject,  atheism,  which  is 
a  false  persuasion  that  there  ane  no  blessed  and  incorrupti- 
ble beings,  tends  yet,  by  its  disbelief  of  a  Divinity,  to  bring 
men  to  a  sort  of  unconcerned ness  and  iudiffereucy  of  temper ; 
for  the  design  of  ttiose  that  deny  a  God  is  to  ease  themselves 
of  his  fear.  But  superstition  api>eai-s  by  its  appellation 
to  be  a  distempcivd  opinion  and  conceit,  productive  of 
such  mean  and  abject  apprehensions  as  debase  and  break 
a  man's  spirit,  while  he  thinks  there  are  divine  powers  in- 
deed, but  withal  eour  and  vindictive  ones.  So  that  the 
atheist  is  not  at  all,  and  the  supers  titioiisis  perversely,  iiffected 
with  tlie  thoiiglits  of  God  :  ignorance  depriving  the  one  of 
the  sense  of  his  goodness,  and  superadding  to  the  other  a 
persuasion  of  his  cruelty.  Atheism  then  is  but  false  reason- 
ing single,  but  superstition  is  a  disorder  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  this  false  reasoning. 

3.  Every  distemper  of  om*  minds  is  truly  base  and  igno- 
ble ;  yet  some  passions  are  accompanied  with  a  sort  of  levity, 
that  makes  men  appear  gay,  prompt,  and  erect ;  but  none, 
we  may  say,  are  wholly  destitute  of  force  for  action.  But 
the  common  chai-ge  upon  all  sorts  of  passions  is,  that  they 
excite  and  urge  the  reason,  forcing  it  by  their  nolent  stings. 
Fear  alone,  being  equally  destitute  of  reason  and  audacity, 
renders  our  whole  irrational  part  stupid,  distracted,  and  un- 
serviceable. Therefore  it  is  called  Stifia  because  it  binds, 
and  zatj^  because  it  distracts  the  mind.*  But  of  all  fears, 
none  so  dozes  and  confounds  as  that  of  superstitiou.  He 
feara  not  the  sea  that  never  goes  to  sea ;  nor  a  battle,  that 

*  Plutarch  dcriTcs  itifia  from  Mu,  to  l»nd,  uid  rap3o{  from  Tap&oou,  lo  diitraa  cr 
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follows  not  the  camp ;  nor  robbers,  that  stirs  not  abroad ; 
nor  mulicious  iuforuicrs,  that  is  a  poor  man  ;  uor  emulation, 
that  leads  a  private  life ;  nor  earthquakes,  that  dwells  in 
Gaul ;  nor  titunderbolts,  that  dwelU  iu  Ethiopia :  but  he 
tliat  dreads  divine  powera  dreads  every  thing,  the  land,  the 
Hea,  the  air,  the  sky,  the  dark,  the  light,  a  sound,  a  silence^ 
a  dream.  Even  slaves  forget  their  masters  in  their  sleep  : 
sleep  lightens  the  irons  of  the  fettered ;  tUeir  angry  sores, 
mortified  gangrenes,  and  pinching  pauis  allow  them  some 
intermission  at  night. 

I>e&r  sleep,  sireet  easer  of  my  irkaame  i^icf, 
Plcunnt  thou  art  1  how  welcome  tli/  rcliof  1  * 

Superstition  will  not  permit  a  man  to  say  this.  That 
alone  will  give  no  truce  at  night,  nor  suffer  the  poor  soul 
BO  much  as  to  breathe  or  look  up,  or  respite  her  sour  and 
dismal  tliouglits  of  God  a  moment ;  but  raises  iu  the  sleep 
of  the  superstitious,  as  in  the  place  of  the  damned,  certain 
prodigious  forms  and  ghastly  spectres,  and  perpetually 
tortures  the  unhappy  soul,  chasing  her  out  of  sleep  ioto 
dieams,  lashed  and  tormented  by  her  own  self,  as  by  some 
other,  and  charged  by  herself  with  dire  and  portealous 
injunctions.  Neither  have  they,  when  awake,  enough  sense 
to  slight  and  smile  at  all  this,  or  to  be  pleased  with  the 
thought  that  nothing  of  all  that  terrified  them  was  real  ; 
but  they  still  fear  an  empty  shadow,  that  could  never  mean 
them  any  ill,  and  cheat  themselves  afresh  at  noonday,  and 
keep  a  bustle,  and  are  at  expense  upon  the  next  fortune- 
teller or  vagrant  that  shall  but  tell  them  :  — 

If  irk  A  JrrRDi  hiib^ablin  thou  hue  wen, 

Or  felt'st  the  rnmbiing  (TiardR  o'  ih'  Fairy  Qijmq, 

send  for  some  old  witch  who  can  purify  thee,  go  dip  thy- 
self in  the  sea,  and  then  sit  down  upon  the  bare  ground  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

O  Ihtt  our  Or««lu  iboald  found  such  btrbuoiu  rit*i.t 
•  Euiip.  Orutea,  211.  t  Eaiip.  TnMul.  769. 
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as  tumbling  in  tnire,  rolling  themselves  in  dunghills,  keep- 
ing of  Sabbaths,  monstrous  prostrations,  long  and  obstinate 
sittings  in  a  plare,  and  vile  and  abject  adorntions,  and  all 
for  vain  superstition !  They  that  were  careful  to  preserve 
good  singing  used  to  direct  the  practisers  of  that  science  to 
sing  with  their  mouths  in  their  true  and  proper  postures. 
Should  not  we  then  admonish  those  that  would  address 
themselves  to  the  heavenly  [wwers  to  do  that  also  with  u 
true  and  natiiral  mouth,  lest,  while  we  are  so  solicitous  that 
the  tongue  of  a  sacrifice  be  pure  and  right,  we  distort  and 
abuse  our  own  with  silly  and  canting  language,  and  there- 
by expose  the  dignity  of  our  divine  and  ancient  piety  to 
contempt  and  raillery  ?  It  was  not  unpleusautly  said  some- 
where by  the  comedian  to  those  that  adorned  their  beds  with 
the  needless  oniaraents  of  silver  and  gold :  Since  the  Gods 
have  given  us  nothing  gratis  except  sleep,  why  will  you 
make  that  so  costly?  It  might  as  well  be  said  to  the 
superstitious  bigot :  Since  the  Gods  have  bestowed  sleep  on 
us,  to  the  intent  we  may  take  some  rest  and  forget  our 
sorrows,  why  will  you  needs  make  it  a  continual  irksome 
tormentor,  when  you  know  your  poor  soul  hath  ne'er 
another  sleep  to  betiike  herself  to  ]  lloraclitus  snith  :  They 
who  are  awake  have  a  world  in  common  amongst  them ;  but 
they  that  are  asleep  are  retired  each  to  his  own  private 
world.  But  the  frightful  visionary  hath  ne'er  a  world  at 
all,  either  in  common  with  others  or  in  private  to  himself; 
for  neither  can  he  use  his  reason  when  awake,  nor  be  free 
from  his  fears  when  asleep  ;  but  he  hath  his  reason  always 
asleep,  and  his  fears  always  awake ;  nor  hath  he  eitlier  an 
hiding-place  or  refuge. 

4.  Polycrates  was  formidable  at  Samos,  and  so  was 
Periander  at  Corinth ;  but  no  man  ever  feared  either  of 
them  that  had  made  his  escape  to  an  equal  and  free 
government.  But  he  that  dreads  the  divine  government, 
as  a  sort  of  inexorable  and  implacable  tyranny,  whither 
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con  lie  remove?  Whither  can  he  fly?  What  land,  what 
eea  can  he  find  where  God  is  not  ?  Wretched  and  miser- 
able miui !  in  what  comer  of  the  world  canst  thou  so  hide 
thyself,  as  to  tbink  thou  hast  now  escaped  bini  ?  Slaves 
are  allowed  by  the  laws,  when  they  despair  of  obtaining 
their  freedom,  to  demand  a  second  sale,  in  hopes  of  kinder 
masters.  But  superstition  allows  of  no  chauge  of  Grods ; 
nor  could  he  indeed  find  a  God  he  would  not  fear,  that 
dreads  his  own  and  his  ancestors'  guardians,  that  quivers  at 
his  preservers  and  benign  patrons,  and  that  ti'embles  and 
shakes  at  those  of  whom  we  usk  wealth,  plenty,  concord, 
peace,  and  direction  to  the  best  words  and  actions.  Slaves 
again  account  it  their  misfortune  to  become  such,  and  can 
say,— 

Both  m&n  uid  wife  In  rliroPul  alarfrr. 

And  with  ill  nuulera  too  I  Fxt«'a  wont  deem  I 

But  how  much  less  tolerable,  thiuk  you,  is  their  condition, 
that  can  never  possibly  run  away,  escape,  or  desert?  A 
slave  may  fly  to  an  altar,  and  many  temples  afford  sanctuary 
to  thieves  ;  and  they  that  are  pursued  by  an  enemy  think 
themselves  safe  if  they  can  catch  hold  on  a  statue  or  a 
shi'ine.  But  tlic  superstitious  fears,  quivers,  aud  dreads 
most  of  all  there,  where  others  when  fearfullest  take 
greatest  courage.  Never  hale  a  superstitious  man  from 
the  altar.  It  ia  his  place  of  torment ;  he  is  there  chas- 
tised. In  one  word,  death  itself,  the  end  of  life,  puts  no 
period  to  this  vain  and  foolish  dread  :  but  it  transcends 
those  limits,  and  extends  its  fears  beyond  the  grave,  adding 
to  it  the  imajjination  of  immortJil  ills  ;  and  iifter  respite  from 
past  sorrows,  it  fancies  it  shall  next  enter  upon  never-end- 
ing ones.  I  know  not  what  gates  of  hell  open  themselves 
from  beneath,  rivers  of  fire  together  with  St)'gian  torrents 
present  themselves  to  view  ;  a  gloomy  darkness  appears 
full  of  ghastly  spectres  and  horrid  shapes,  with  dreadful 
aspects  and  doleful  groans,  together  with  judges  and  tor* 
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mentors,  pita  and  caverns,  full  of  millions  of  miseries  and 
woes.  Thus  docs  wretched  superstition  bring  inevitably 
upon  itself  by  its  fancies  even  those  calamities  which  it  has 
once  escaped. 

0.  Atheism  is  attended  with  none  of  this.  Trae  indeed, 
the  ignorance  is  very  lamentable  and  sad.  For  to  be  blind 
or  to  see  amiss  in  matters  of  this  consequence  oannot  but 
be  a  fatal  uuhappmess  to  the  mind,  it  being  then  deprived 
of  the  fairest  and  brightest  of  its  many  eyes,  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Yet  this  opinion  (as  hath  been  said)  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  any  disorderiu;a;,  ulcerous,  frightful, 
or  slavish  passion.  Plato  thinivs  the  Gods  never  gave  men 
music,  the  science  of  melody  and  harmony,  for  mere 
delectation  or  to  tickle  the  ear,  but  in  order  that  the 
conftision  and  disorder  in  the  periods  and  harmonics  of 
the  soul,  which  often  for  want  of  the  Muses  and  of  grace 
break  forth  into  extravagance  through  intemperance  and 
license,  might  be  sweutly  recalled,  and  artfully  wound  up 
to  their  former  consent  and  agreement. 

No  animal  nocunt  by  Jove 

Mutlc*!!  iwcei  chju-m*  can  ever  lore,* 

snith  I'indar.  For  all  such  will  rave  and  grow  outrageous 
straight.  Of  this  we  hare  an  instance  in  tigers,  which 
(as  they  say),  if  they  hear  but  a  tabor  beat  near  them,  will 
rage  immediately  and  run  stark  mad,  and  in  fine  tear 
themselves  in  pieces.  They  certainly  suffer  the  less 
inconvenience  of  the  two,  who  either  through  defect  of 
hearing  or  utter  deafness  are  wholly  insensible  of  music, 
and  therefore  unmoved  by  it.  It  was  a  great  misfortune 
indeed  to  Tiiesias,  that  he  wanted  sight  to  see  his  friends 
and  children  ;  but  a  far  greater  to  Athamas  and  Agave,  to 
see  them  in  the  shape  of  lions  and  bucks.  And  it  had 
been  happier  for  Hercules,  when  he  was  distracted,  if  he 
could  have  neither  seen  nor  known  his  childien,  than  to 

♦  Pindar.  Pyth.  1  26. 
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have  used  like  the  worst  of  enemies  those  he  so  tenderly 
loved. 

6.  "Well  then,  is  not  this  the  very  cnsc  of  the  atheist, 
compared  with  the  superstitious  1  The  former  sees  not 
the  Gods  at  all,  the  latter  believes  that  he  really  sees  them  ; 
the  former  wholly  overlooks  them,  but  the  latter  mistakes 
their  benignity  for  terror,  their  paternal  affection  for 
tjTanny,  their  providence  for  cruelty,  and  their  frank  sim- 
plicity for  savageness  and  brutality. 

Again,  the  workman  in  copper,  stone,  and  wax  can  per- 
suade such  that  the  Gods  are  in  human  shape ;  for  so  they 
make  them,  so  they  draw  them,  and  so  they  worship  them. 
But  they  will  not  hear  cither  philosopher  or  statesmen 
that  describe  the  majesty  of  tlie  Divinity  as  accomjianied 
by  goodness,  magnanimity,  benignity,  and  beneficence. 
The  one  therefore  hath  neither  a  sense  nor  belief  of  that 
divine  good  he  might  participate  of ;  and  the  other  dreads 
and  fears  it.  In  a  word,  atheism  is  an  absolute  insensi- 
bility to  God  (or  toani  of  passmi),  which  does  not 
recognize  goodness :  while  superstition  is  a  blind  heap 
of  passions,  which  imagine  the  good  to  be  evW.  They  are 
afraid  of  their  Gods,  and  yet  run  to  them  ;  they  fawn  upon 
them,  and  reproach  them  :  they  invoke  them,  and  accuse 
them.  It  is  the  common  destiny  of  humanity  not  to  enjoy 
uninterrupted  felicity. 

Nor  pains,  nnr  ii|te,  nnr  Inbor  th«y  e'er  bon, 
Nor  Tuiteil  rough  Acheron'*  hoarse  ahorc, 

saith  Pindar  of  the  Gods  ;  but  human  passions  and  affairs 
are  liable  to  a  strange  multiplicity  of  uncertain  accidents 
and  contingencies. 

7.  Consider  well  the  atheist,  and  observe  his  behavior 
first  in  things  not  under  the  disposal  of  his  will.  If  he  be 
otherwise  a  man  of  good  temper,  he  is  silent  under  his 
present  circumstances,  and  is  providing  himself  with  either 
remedies  or  palliatives  for  his  misfortunes.     But  if  he  be  a 
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fretful  and  impatient  man,  his  whole  compluint  is  ngnini^t 
Fortune  He  cries  out,  that  nothing  is  managed  here 
below  cither  after  the  rules  of  a  strict  justice  or  the  orderly 
course  of  a  providence,  and  that  all  human  affuirs  are  hur- 
ried and  driven  without  either  premeditation  or  distinction. 
This  is  not  the  demeanor  of  the  superstitious ;  if  tlie  least 
thing  do  but  happen  amiss  to  him,  he  sits  him  down 
plunged  in  sorrow,  and  raises  himself  a  vast  tempest  of 
intolerable  and  incui-able  passions,  and  presents  his  fancy 
with  nothing  but  tcrrois,  fears,  surmises,  and  diati-actions, 
xmtU  he  hath  overwhelmed  himself  with  groans  and  feare. 
He  blames  neither  man,  nor  Fortune,  nor  the  times,  nor 
himself;  but  charges  all  upon  God,  from  whom  he  fancies 
a  whole  deluge  of  vengeance  to  be  pouring  down  upon 
him ;  and,  as  if  he  were  not  only  unfortunate  but  in  open 
hostility  with  Heaven,  he  imagines  that  he  is  punished  by 
God  and  is  now  making  satisfaction  for  his  past  crimes, 
and  saith  that  his  sufferings  are  all  just  and  owing  to  him* 
self.  Again,  when  the  atheist  falls  sick,  he  reckons  up 
and  calls  to  his  remembrance  his  several  surfeits  and 
debauches,  his  irregular  course  of  liWng,  excessive  labors, 
or  unaccustomed  changes  of  air  or  climate.  Likewise, 
when  he  miscarries  in  any  public  administration,  and  eitlier 
falls  into  popular  disgrace  or  comes  to  be  ill  presented  to 
his  prince,  he  searches  for  the  causes  in  himself  and  those 
about  him,  and  asks, 

Whpre  luiTe  I  erreil !     Whut  lisve  I  dune  amln  T 
WTmt  should  be  done  "bj  me  Uiat  undone  U  t  • 

But  the  fanciful  superstitionist  accounts  every  little  dis- 
temper in  hia  body  or  decay  in  his  estate,  the  death  of  his 
children,  and  crosses  and  disappointments  in  matters  relatp 
ing  to  the  public,  as  the  immediate  strokes  of  God  and 
the  incursions  of  some  vindictive  daemon.  And  therefore 
he  dares  not  attempt  to  remove  or  relieve  his  disasters,  or 

*  F/thagonia,  Canneo  Aur.  il- 
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to  use  the  least  remedy  or  to  oppose  himself  to  them,  for  fear 
be  Bhould  seem  to  struggle  with  God  and  to  make  resist- 
ance uuder  correction.  If  he  be  sick,  he  thrusts  away  the 
phyeiciaa;  if  he  be  in  any  grief,  he  shuts  out  the  philoso- 
pher that  would  comfort  and  advise  him.  Let  me  alone, 
Baith  he,  to  pay  for  my  sins :  1  am  a  cursed  and  vile  offen- 
der, and  detestable  both  to  God  and  angels.  Now  suppose 
a  man  unpersuaded  of  a  Divinity  in  never  so  great  sorrow 
and  trouble,  you  may  yet  possibly  wipe  away  his  tears,  cut 
his  hail',  and  force  away  his  mouruiug ;  but  how  wUl  you 
come  at  this  superstitious  penitentiary,  either  to  dpcak  to 
him  or  to  bring  him  any  relief?  He  sits  him  down  with- 
out doors  in  sackcloth,  or  wrapped  up  in  foul  and  nasty 
rugs ;  yea,  many  times  rolls  himself  naked  in  mire,  repeat- 
ing over  I  know  not  what  sins  and  tninsgiessions  of  his 
own ;  as,  how  he  did  eat  this  thing  and  drink  the  otiier 
thing,  or  went  some  way  prohibited  by  his  (renins.  But 
suppose  he  be  now  at  his  best,  aud  laboiing  under  only  a 
mild  attack  of  superstition :  you  shall  even  then  find  him 
sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  his  house  all  becharmed  and 
bespelled,  vrith  a  parcel  of  old  women  about  him,  tugging 
all  they  can  light  on,  and  hanging  it  n[)on  him  as  (to  use 
an  expression  of  Bion's)  upon  some  nail  or  peg. 

8.  It  Is  reported  of  Teribazus  that,  being  seized  by  the 
Persians,  he  drew  out  his  scimitar,  and  being  a  very  stout 
person,  defended  himself  bravely  ;  but  when  they  cried 
out  and  told  him  he  was  apprehended  by  the  king's  order,  he 
immediately  put  up  his  sword,  and  pi-csented  Uis  hands  to 
be  bound.  Is  not  this  the  very  case  of  tlie  superstitious  ? 
Others  can  oppose  their  misfortunes,  repel  their  troubles, 
and  furnish  themselves  mth  retreats,  or  means  of  avoiding 
the  stroke  of  things  not  under  the  disposal  of  their  wills  ; 
but  the  superstitious  person,  without  anybody's  speaking 
to  him,  —  but  merely  upon  hie  own  saying  to  himself,  This 
thou  undergoest,  vile  wretch,  by  the  direction  of  Providence, 
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and  by  Heaven's  just  appointment,  —  immediately  casts 
away  all  hope,  surrenders  himself  up,  and  shuns  and 
affruiita  Ms  friends  that  would  relieve  him.  Thus  do  these 
sottish  fears  oftentimes  convert  tolerable  enls  into  fatal  and 
insupportable  ones.  The  ancient  ^fidas  (as  the  stor)'  goes 
of  hira),  being  much  troubled  and  disquieted  by  certain 
dreams,  grew  so  melancholy  thereupon,  that  he  made  him- 
self away  by  diinking  bull's  blood.  Aristodemus,  king  of 
^[essenia,  when  a  war  broke  out  betwixt  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  the  Messeniims,  upon  some  dogs  howling  like 
wolves,  and  grass  coming  up  about  his  ancestors'  domestic 
altar,  and  his  dinncs  presaging  ill  upon  it,  fell  into  such  a 
fit  of  sullenuess  and  despair  that  he  slew  himself.  And 
perhaps  it  had  been  better  if  the  Athenian  general,  Nicias, 
had  been  eased  of  his  folly  the  same  way  that  Midas  and 
Aristodemus  were,  than  for  him  to  sit  still  for  fear  of  a 
lunar  eclipse,  while  he  was  invested  by  an  enemy,  and  so 
be  himself  made  a  prisoner,  together  with  an  array  of  forty 
thousand  men  (that  were  all  either  slain  or  taken),  and  die 
ingloriously.  There  was  nothing  formidable  in  the  inter- 
position of  the  earth  betwixt  the  sun  and  the  moon,  neither 
was  there  any  thing  dreadful  in  the  shadow's  meeting  the 
moon  at  the  proper  time :  no,  the  dreadfulness  lay  here, 
that  the  darkness  of  ignorance  should  blind  and  befool 
a  man's  reason  at  a  time  when  he  had  most  occasion  to 
use  it. 

Glanetu,  twhold  1 

Til*  >n  witti  biUowi  d««p  begins  to  roll ; 

The  (eaa  begin  in  uure  roda  (o  lie  ; 

A  t«emlr)g  clonrl  nf  [>itch  himga  on  lb«  tkf 

Right  o'or  Oyre  roclu ;  there  ■>  a  tenipe^tt  nlgb ;  * 

which  as  soon  as  the  pilot  sees,  he  falls  to  his  prayers  and 
invokes  his  tutelar  daemons,  but  neglects  not  in  the  mean 
time  to  bold  to  the  rudder  and  let  down  the  mainyard ; 
and  BO, 
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Cinesias,  the  lyric  poet,  etood  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
spectators,  and  spoke  aloud :  I  wish  thee  with  all  my  heart 
fiuch  a  Goddess  to  thy  daughter,  Tiraothcus.  Such  like, 
nay  worae,  are  the  conceits  of  the  superstitious  about  this 
Goddess  Diana  ;  — 

0  Thou  dust  on  Cie  lictl-clntlies  jump, 

And  ttieri.'  tioil  llk«  n  Intnp. 
Thou  Aoai  UmuLizB  the  bridtt, 
Wheii  loTe'i  cIi&tiub  hy  then  ate  tied. 
Ttiou  look'it  grim  anil  tiill  of  dreul, 
Wfa«n  tlmu  iiAik'il  u>  finil  tlio  dead. 
Tbou  down  cliAJre  aiid  utiles  rain^l'st, 
When  with  Obcroo  Uiou  tiuubr»t.» 

Nor  have  they  any  milder  seutimeuts  of  Apollo,  Juuo,  or 
Venus  ;  for  they  ore  equally  scared  with  them  all.  Alas  ! 
what  could  poor  Niobe  ever  say  that  could  be  so  reflecting 
upon  the  honor  of  Latona,  as  that  which  superstition 
makes  fools  believe  of  her  ?  Niobe,  it  seema,  had  given 
her  some  hard  woi-ds,  for  which  she  fairly  shot  her 

Blx  daiighton,  and  tix  ions  Ml  In  th»lr  priia*;t 

80  impatient  was  she,  and  insatiate  with  the  calamities  of 
another.  Now  if  the  Goddess  was  really  thus  choleric 
and  \'indictive  and  so  highly  incensed  with  bad  language, 
and  if  she  had  not  the  wisdom  to  smile  at  human  frailty 
and  ignorance,  but  suffered  herself  to  be  thus  transported 
with  passion,  I  much  maiTcl  she  did  not  shoot  them  too 
that  told  this  cruel  story  of  her,  and  charged  her  both  in 
speech  and  writing  with  so  much  spleen  and  rancor.  We 
Q/R.  accuse  Queen  Hecuba  of  barbarous  and  savage  bittor- 
uess,  for  having  once  said  in  Homer, — 

Would  God  I  hftd  his  liver  'twlxt  m;  teeth;} 

yet  the  superstitious  believe,  if  a  man  taste  of  a  minnow  or 

*  I  leav*  Mr.  Baxter'iconjeMitral  renlon  of  thii  eormpt  pakMig«.  inaWwl  of 
InMT  -fnuilj  coiQeciUflil.     Aa  to  tlit  originsl  Greek,  hardly  ft  wotd  Cka 

be  tMiaiy.    (Q>. 

•  D.  xuv.  ats^ 
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ries :  but  this  is  the  worst  of  his  disasters.  But  now  the 
superstitious  man  would  fain  be  pleasant  and  gay,  but  eaa- 
not  for  his  heart.  The  whole  town  is  filled  with  odors  of 
incense  and  perfumes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of 
hymns  and  sighs  fills  liis  poor  soul .•  He  looks  pole  with 
a  garland  on  his  bend,  be  sacrifices  and  fears,  prays  willi  n 
faltering  tongue,  and  G6fers  incense  with  a  trembling  ban  * 
Tn  a  word,  he  utterly  baffles  that  saying  of  Pj-thagoras, 
that  we  are  then  best  when  we  come  near  the  Gods,  For 
the  superstitious  person  is  then  in  his  worst  and  most  piti- 
ful condition,  when  he  approaches  the  shrines  and  temples 
of  the  Gods. 

10.  So  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  those  that  charge 
atheism  with  impiety,  and  in  the  mean  time  acquit  super- 
stition. Anaxagoras  was  indicted  of  blasphemy  for  having 
affirmed  the  sun  to  be  a  red-hot  stone  ;  yet  the  Cimmerians 
were  never  much  blamed  for  denying  his  being.  What? 
Is  he  tliat  holds  there  is  no  God  gtiilty  of  impiety,  and  is 
not  he  that  describes  him  as  the  superstitious  do  much 
more  guilty?  I,  for  my  own  part,  had  much  rather 
people  should  say  of  me,  that  there  neither  is  uor  ever 
was  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  they  should  say; 
"Plutarch  is  an  unsteady,  fickle,  frowurd,  vindictive, 
and  touchy  fellow  ;  if  you  invite  others  to  sup  with  you, 
and  chance  to  leave  oiit  Plutarch,  or  if  some  business 
falls  out  that  you  cannot  wait  at  his  door  with  the  morn- 
ing salute,  or  if  when  you  meet  with  him  you  don't 
speak  to  him,  he'll  fasten  upon  you  somewhere  with  his 
teeth  and  bite  the  part  throiigh,  or  catch  one  of  your 
children  and  cane  him,  or  turn  his  beast  into  your  corn 
and  spoil  your  crop."  When  Timotheus  the  musician 
was  one  day  singing  at  Athens  an  hymn  to  Diana,  in 
which  among  other  things  was  this,  — 

Uftd,  nTiag,  tearing,  rovning  Delt^,— 
•  Sopbocle*.  Oed.  Tyr.  4. 
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Cincsias,  the  lyric  poet,  stood  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
spectators,  and  spoke  aloud :  I  wish  thee  with  all  my  heart 
such  a  Goddess  to  thy  daughter,  Timothcus.  Such  like, 
nay  worse,  arc  the  conceits  of  the  supei-stitious  about  this 
Goddess  Diana :  — 

0  TboudtMt  on  [li«  bed-clothei  jump, 

And  th«n>  Ilest  tlVe  n  lump. 
Thoa  doat  tantalizo  the  bride. 
When  love's  uliArjiie  by  tliw  >re  tied. 
Thou  Inok'at  frrlm  aii<l  M\  nf  ilrpad, 
When  thou  walk'st  to  find  the  d«ad. 
Thou  duwn  cimir*  iulij  uhU^  rum^l'itf 
Wlien  with  Dbcroii  lUcm  tiiiubr*!.* 

Nor  have  they  any  milder  sentiments  of  Apollo,  Juuo,  or 
Venus  ;  for  tliey  are  equally  scared  with  them  all.  A  Ins  ! 
what  could  poor  Niobe  ever  say  that  could  be  so  reflecting 
upon  the  honor  of  Latona,  as  that  which  superstition 
makes  fools  beUeve  of  her  t  Niobe,  it  seems,  had  given 
her  some  hard  words,  for  which  she  fairly  shot  her 

Six  daughten,  nmt  six  atma  rnll  in  lltpir  prime ;  t 

60  impatient  was  she,  and  insatiate  with  the  calamities  of 
another.  Kow  if  the  Goddess  was  really  thus  choleric 
and  vindictive  and  so  highly  incensed  with  bad  language, 
and  if  she  had  not  the  wisdom  to  smile  at  human  frailty 
and  ignorance,  but  suffered  herself  to  be  thus  transported 
with  passion,  1  much  marvel  she  did  not  shoot  them  too 
that  told  this  cruel  story  of  her,  and  charged  her  both  in 
speech  and  writing  with  so  much  spleen  and  rancor.  We 
oft  accuse  Queen  Hecuba  of  barbarous  and  savage  bitter- 
ness, for  having  once  said  in  Homer, — 

Would  Qod  I  hud  hie  liver  'twlxt  mj  l«eth;l 

yet  the  superstitious  believe,  if  a  man  taste  of  a  minnow  or 

*  I  Inre  Mr.  Ba.il>r'i  coigeclanl  rcrsion  oT  thi§  oorrapt  paMnge,  in«(«iu1  of 
bttertinK  another  equally  oaiOwtaral.  Ae  to  th*  origiDil  Greek,  h&rdtjr  &  word  can 
be  made  out  with  certainty.     [G). 

i  n.  XXIV.  601.  •  n.  xxiv.  212. 
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bleak,  the  Syrian  Goddess  will  eat  his  shins  tlirough,  fill 
his  body  with  sores,  and  dissolve  his  liver. 

11.  Is  it  a  sin  then  to  speak  amiss  of  the  Gods,  and  is 
it  not  to  think  amisa  of  them  ?  And  is  not  thinking  the 
cause  of  speaking  ill  1  For  the  only  reason  of  our  dislike 
to  detraction  is  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  token  of  ill-will 
to  us ;  and  we  therefore  take  those  for  our  enemies  that 
misrepresent  us,  because  we  look  upon  them  as  untrusly 
and  disaffected.  You  see  then  what  the  superstitious 
thiuk  of  the  divinity,  while  they  fancy  the  Gods  such 
heady,  faithless,  fickle,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  fretful  things. 
The  consequence  of  winch  is  that  the  superstitious  person 
must  needs  both  fear  and  hate  them  at  once.  And  iudced, 
how  can  he  otherwise  choose,  while  he  thinks  the  greatest 
calamities  he  either  doth  now  or  must  hereafter  undergo 
are  wholly  owing  to  them  T  Now  he  that  both  hates  and 
fears  the  Gods  must  of  necessity  be  their  enemy.  And  if 
he  trembles,  fears,  prostiates,  sacrifices,  and  sits  pei"petually 
in  their  temples,  that  is  no  marvel  at  all.  For  the  vei-y 
worst  of  t>Tants  are  complimented  and  attended,  yea,  have 
statues  of  gold  erected  to  them,  by  those  who  in  private 
hate  them  and  wag  their  heads.  Hermolaus  waited  on 
Alexander,  and  Pausanias  was  of  Philip's  guaid,  and  so 
was  Chaerea  of  Caligida's ;  yet  every  one  of  these  said,  I" 
warrant  you,  in  his  heart  as  he  went  along,  — 

Had  I  A  [inwer  m  nif  will  U  ^hmI, 

Know  Uii«,  bold  t^ruit,  I  would  h«r«  thy  blood.* 

The  atheist  believes  there  are  no  Gods ;  tlie  superstitious 
would  have  none,  but  is  a  believer  against  his  will,  and 
would  be  an  infidel  if  he  durst.  He  would  be  as  glad  to 
ease  himself  of  the  burthen  of  his  fear,  as  Tantalus  would 
be  to  slip  his  head  from  under  the  great  stone  that  hangs 
over  him,  and  would  bless  the  condition  of  the  atheist  aa 
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absolute  freedom,  compared  with  his  o^vu.  The  atheist 
now  has  DothLog  to  do  with  superstition ;  while  the  super- 
stitious is  au  atheist  in  his  heart,  but  is  too  much  a  coward 
to  think  as  he  is  inclined. 

12.  ISloreover,  atheism  hath  no  hand  at  all  in  causing^ 
superstition ;  but  superstition  not  only  gave  atheism  its 
first  birth,  but  serves  it  ever  since  by  giving  it  its  best 
apology  for  existing,  which,  although  it  be  neither  a  good 
nor  a  fair  one,  is  yet  the  most  specious  and  colorable.  For 
men  were  not  at  first  made  atheists  by  any  fault  they  foimd 
in  the  heavens  or  stars,  or  iu  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or  in 
those  revolutions  or  motions  of  the  sun  about  the  earth 
that  make  the  day  and  night ;  nor  yet  by  observing  any 
mistake  or  disorder  either  in  the  breeding  of  animals  or 
the  production  of  fruits.  No,  it  was  the  uncouth  actions 
and  ridiculous  and  senseless  passions  of  superstition,  her 
canting  words,  her  foolish  gestures,  her  charms,  her  magic, 
her  freakish  processions,  her  taborings,  her  foul  expiations, 
her  vile  methods  of  purgation,  and  her  barbarous  and  in- 
human penances,  and  bemirings  at  the  temples,  —  it  was 
these,  I  say,  that  gave  occasion  to  many  to  affirm,  it  would 
be  far  happier  there  were  no  Gods  at  all  than  for  them 
to  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  such  fjintastic  toys,  and  to 
thus  abuse  tlieir  votaries,  and  to  be  incensed  and  pacified 
with  trifles. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  much  better  for  the  so  much  famed 
Gauls  and  Scythians  to  have  neitlier  thought  nor  imagined 
nor  heard  any  thing  of  their  Gods,  than  to  have  believed 
them  such  as  would  be  pleased  with  the  blood  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  would  account  such  for  the  most  complete 
and  meritorious  of  expiations  I  How  much  better  had  it 
been  for  the  Carthiiguiians  to  have  bad  eitlier  a  Critias  or 
a  Diogoras  for  their  first  lawmaker,  that  so  they  might 
have  believed  in  neither  God  nor  spirits,  than  to  make  such 
offerings  to  Saturn  as  they  made  ?  —  not  such  as  Empedo- 
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cles  speaks  of,  where  he  thus  touches  the  sacrifices  of 
beasts:  — 

The  lire  lifU  up  hi<  dear  belored  ion. 

Who  AnI  some  otlicr  form  ontl  shape  did  take  ; 

Ha  doth  hitn  slur  aiiH  McriflM  nnon. 

And  llieniwith  vow*  mad  fuululi  iiT^yon  dntb  make. 

But  they  knowiBgly  and  wittingly  themselves  devoted  their 
own  children ;  and  they  that  had  none  of  their  own 
bought  of  some  poor  people,  and  then  sacrificed  thera  like 
lambs  or  pigeons,  the  poor  mother  standing  by  the  while 
without  either  a  sigh  or  tear  ;  and  if  by  chance  she  fetched 
a  sigh  or  let  fall  a  tear,  she  lost  the  price  of  her  child, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  sacrificed.  All  the  places  round 
the  image  were  in  the  mean  time  filled  with  the  noise  of 
hautboys  and  tabors,  to  drown  the  poor  infanta'  crying. 
Suppose  we  now  the  Typhous  and  Giants  should  depose 
the  Gods  and  make  themselves  masters  of  iniuikind,  what 
soil  of  sacrijQces,  tliink  you,  would  they  expect?  Or  what 
other  expiations  would  they  require  ?  The  queen  of  King 
Xerxes,  Araeatris,  buried  twelve  men  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Pluto  to  prolong  her  own  life :  and  yet  Plato  saith.  This 
God  is  called  in  Greek  JIades,  because  be  is  placid,  wise, 
and  wealthy,  and  retains  the  souls  of  men  by  persuasion 
and  oratory.  That  great  naturalist  Xeuophanes,  seeing 
the  Egyptians  beating  their  breasts  and  lamenting  at  the 
solemu  times  of  their  devotions,  gave  them  this  pertinent 
and  seasonable  admonition :  If  they  are  Gods  (said  he), 
don't  cry  for  them  ;  and  if  they  are  men,  don't  sacrifice  to 
them. 

14.  There  is  certainly  no  infirmity  belonging  to  us  thai 
contains  such  a  multiplicity  of  errors  and  fond  passions,  or 
that  consists  of  such  incongruous  and  incoherent  opinions, 
as  this  of  superstition  doth.  It  behooves  us  therefore  to 
do  our  utmost  to  escape  it ;  but  withal,  we  must  see 
we  do  it  safely  and  prudently,  and  not  rashly  and  incon- 
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slderately,  as  people  run  fzom  the  inoiursions  -of  lobben 
or  from  fire,  and  fall  into  bewildered  and  untrodden 
patlis  full  of  pits  and  precipices.  For  so  some,  while 
they  would  avoid  superstition,  leap  over  the  golden 
mean  of  true  piety  into  the  harsh  and  coarse  extreme 
of  atheism. 


THE  APOPHTHEGMS  OB  REMARKABLE   SAYINGS    OF 
KINGS  AND  GREAT  COMMANDIDBS. 


PLUTAKCH  TO  TTLAJJd   THE   EMPEROE  ^SHETH   PROSPEUnT, 


Artaxeuxes,  ICing  of  Persia,  O  Caesar  Trajan,  greatest 
of  princes,  esteemed  it  no  less  royal  and  bountiful  kindly 
and  cheerfully  to  accept  small,  than  to  make  great  presents  ; 
and  when  he  was  in  a  progress,  and  a  common  coiintry 
laborer,  having  nothing  else,  took  np  water  with  both  hia 
hands  out  of  the  river  and  presented  it  to  him,  he  smiled 
and  received  it  pleasantly,  measiuring  the  kindness  not  by 
the  value  of  the  gift,  but  by  the  affection  of  the  giver. 
And  Lycurgue  ordained  in  Sparta  very  cheap  sacrifices, 
that  they  might  always  worship  the  Gods  readily  and 
easily  with  such  things  as  were  at  hand.  Upon  the  same 
account,  when  I  bring  a  menu  and  elendcr  present  of  the 
common  first-fnuts  of  philosophy,  accept  also  (I  bcseecb 
you)  with  my  good  affection  these  short  memorials,  if  they 
may  contribute  any  thing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  great  men,  which  are  more  appaient  in 
their  words  than  in  their  actions.  My  former  treatise  eon- 
tains  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  princes,  lawgivere,  and 
generals,  both  Romans  and  Grecians  ;  but  most  of  their 
actions  admit  a  mixture  of  fortune,  whereas  such  speeches 
and  answers  as  happened  amidst  their  employments,  pas- 
sions, and  events  afford  us  (as  in  a  looking-glass)  a  clear 
discovery  of  each  particular  temper  and  disposition.  Ac- 
rordingly  Siramnes  the  Persian,  to  such  as  wondered  that 
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he  usually  spoke  like  a  wise  man  and  yet  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  designs,  replied  :  I  myself  am  muster  of  my  words, 
but  the  king  and  fortune  have  power  over  my  actions. 
In  the  former  treatise  speeches  and  actions  are  mingled 
together,  and  require  a  reader  that  is  at  leisure  ;  but  in  this 
the  speeches,  being  as  it  were  the  seeds  and  the  illustrations 
of  those  lives,  oie  placed  by  themselves,  and  will  not  (I 
think)  be  tedious  to  you,  since  they  will  give  you  in  a  few 
words  a  review  of  many  memorable  pereons. 

Ctkcs.  The  Persians  affect  such  as  are  hawk-nosed 
and  tliink  them  most  beautiful,  because  Cyrus,  the  most 
beloved  of  their  kings,  had  a  nose  of  that  shape.  Cjtus 
said  that  those  that  would  not  do  good  for  themselvea 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  good  for  others  ;  and  that  no- 
body ought  to  govern,  unless  he  was  better  than  those  he 
governed.  "When  the  Persians  were  desirous  to  exchange 
their  hills  and  rocks  for  a  plain  and  soft  country,  he  would 
not  suffer  them,  saying  that  both  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the 
lives  of  men  resemble  the  soil  they  inhabit. 

Darius.  Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes  used  to  praise 
himself,  saying  that  he  became  even  wiser  in  battles  and 
dangei-s.  When  he  laid  a  tax  upon  his  subjects,  he  sum- 
moned his  lieutenants,  and  asked  them  whether  the  tax 
was  burthcnsome  or  not!  Wlien  they  told  him  it  was 
moderate,  he  commanded  them  to  pay  half  as  much  as  was 
at  first  demanded.  As  he  was  opening  a  pomegranate, 
one  asked  him  what  it  was  of  wliich  he  would  wish  for 
a  number  equal  to  the  seeds  thereof  He  said,  Of  men 
like  Zopyrus,  —  who  was  a  loyal  person  and  his  friend. 
This  Zopynis,  after  he  had  muinif^d  himself  by  cutting  off 
his  nose  and  ears,  beguiled  the  Babylonians  ;  and  being 
trusted  by  them,  he  betrayed  the  city  to  Darius,  who  o^a 
said  that  he  wonld  not  have  had  Zopyrus  maimed  to  gain. 
a  hundred  Babylons. 

ScMiRAMJs.    Scmiraiuis  built  a  monument  fur  hei'self,  with 
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this  inscriptioa  :  "Whatever  king  wants  trcaanrc,  if  he  open 
this  tomb,  he  may  be  satisfied.  Dariue  therefore  opening  it 
foond  no  treasure,  but  another  inscription  of  tliis  import : 
If  thou  wert  not  a  wicked  person  and  of  insatiable  covetons- 
ness,  thou  wouldat  not  disturb  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Xerxes.  Arimenes  cumc  out  of  Bactriu  ns  a  rival  for 
the  kingdom  with  his  brother  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius. 
Xerxes  sent  presents  to  him,  commanding  those  that 
brought  them  to  say :  With  these  your  brother  Xerxes  now 
honoi-a  you  ;  and  if  he  chance  to  be  proclaimed  kinjf,  you 
shall  be  the  next  person  to  himself  in  the  kingdom.  When 
Xerxes  was  declared  king,  .\rimenes  immediately  did  him 
homage  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  :  and  Xerxes 
gave  him  the  next  place  to  himself.  Being  offended  with 
the  Babylonians,  who  rebelled,  and  having  overcome 
them,  he  forbade  them  weapons,  but  commanrlcd  they 
should  practise  singing  and  playing  on  the  flute^  keep 
brothel-houses  and  taverns,  and  wear  loose  coaU.  He 
refused  to  cat  Attic  figs  that  were  brought  to  be  sold,  until 
he  had  conquered  the  country  that  produced  them.  When 
he  caught  some  Grecian  scouts  in  his  camp,  lie  did  thorn 
no  haim,  but  having  allowed  them  to  view  his  army  as 
much  as  they  pleased,  he  let  them  go. 

Artaxerxeb.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  sumamed 
Longimanus  (or  Long-hand)  because  he  had  one  hand 
longer  than  the  other,  said,  it  was  more  princely  to  add 
than  to  take  away,  lie  first  gave  leave  to  those  that 
hunted  with  him,  if  they  would  and  saw  occasion,  to  throw 
their  darts  before  him.  He  also  first  ordained  that  punish- 
ment for  his  nobles  who  had  offended,  that  they  should  be 
stripped  and  their  garments  scourged  instead  of  their  bodies  ; 
and  whereas  their  hair  should  have  been  plucked  out,  that 
the  same  should  be  done  to  their  tiu'bans.  When  Satibar- 
zaucs^his  chamberlain,  petitioned  him  in  an  unjust  matter, 
and  he  understood  he  did  it  to  gain  thirty  thousand  pieces 
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of  money,  he  ordei-ed  his  treasurer  to  bring  the  said  sum, 
and  gave  them  to  him,  saying:  O  Satibai-zanes !  take  it: 
for  when  I  have  given  you  this,  I  shall  not  be  poorer,  but  I 
bad  been  more  unjust  if  I  had  grunted  your  petition. 

Cyrus  the  YorNOER.  Cyrus  the  Younger,  wheu  he  was 
exlioi-ting  the  Lacedaemonians  to  side  with  him  in  the  war, 
said  that  he  had  a  stronger  heart  than  his  brother,  and 
could  driuk  more  wine  uuniixcd  tlian  he,  and  bear  it  better  ; 
that  his  brother,  when  he  hunted,  could  scarce  sit  his 
horse,  or  when  ill  news  arrived,  his  throne.  He  exhorted 
them  to  send  him  men,  promising  he  would  give  horses 
to  footmen,  chariots  to  horsemen,  villages  to  those  that 
had  farms,  and  those  that  possessed  villages  he  would  make 
lordb  of  cities ;  and  that  he  would  give  them  gold  and 
silver,  not  by  tale  but  by  weight. 

Artaxkrxes  Mnemon.  Artaxerxes,  the  brother  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  called  Mnemou,  did  not  only  give  very  free 
and  patient  access  to  any  that  would  speak  with  him,  but 
commanded  the  queen  his  wife  to  draw  the  curtains  of  her 
chariot,  that  petitioners  might  have  the  same  access  to  her 
also.  When  a  poor  man  presented  him  with  a  very  fair 
and  great  apple,  By  the  Sun,  said  he,  'tis  my  opinion,  if  this 
person  were  entrusted  with  a  small  city,  he  would  make  it 
great.  In  his  flight,  when  his  carriages  were  plundered, 
and  he  was  forced  to  eat  dry  figs  and  barley-bread,  Of  how 
great  pleasure,  said  he,  have  1  hitherto  lived  ignorant  I 

pABYSATis.  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Cyrus  and  .\jrta- 
xerxes,  advised  him  that  would  discourse  freely  with  the 
king,  to  use  words  of  fine  liueu. 

Orontes.  Orontos,  the  son-in-law  of  King  Artaxerxes, 
falling  into  disgrace  and  being  condemned,  said :  As  arith- 
meticians count  Bometimes  myriads  on  their  fingers,  some- 
times units  only;  in  like  manner  the  favorites  of  kings 
sometimes  can  do  every  thing  with  them,  sometimes  little 
or  nothing. 
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Mehnon.  Memnon,  one  of  King  Darius's  generals  a^iinst 
Alexander,  when  a  mercenary  soldier  excessivelj'  and  im- 
pndently  resiled  .\lexander,  struck  him  with  hia  spear, 
adding,  I  pay  you  to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to  re- 
proach him. 

Egyptian  Kinos.  The  Egyptian  kinf^,  according  unto 
their  law,  used  to  swear  their  judges  that  they  should  not 
obey  the  king  when  he  coraraandcd  thcra  to  give  an  unjust 
sentence. 

PoLTYS.  Poltys  king  of  Thrace,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
being  solicited  both  by  the  Trojan  and  Grecian  ambafisa- 
dors,  ad^nsed  Alexander  to  restore  Helen,  promising  to  give 
him  two  beautiful  women  for  her. 

Teres.  Teres,  the  father  of  Sitalces,  said,  when  he  was 
out  of  the  army  and  had  nothing  to  do,  he  thought  there 
was  no  difference  between  him  and  his  grooms. 

CoTYS.  Gotys,  when  one  gave  him  a  leopard,  gave  him 
a  lion  for  it.  He  was  natiu-ally  prone  to  anger,  and  severe- 
ly punished  the  miscarriages  of  his  servants.  When  a 
stranger  brought  him  some  earthen  vessels,  thin  and  brittle, 
but  delicately  shaped  and  admirably  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, he  requited  the  stranger  for  them,  and  then  brake 
them  all  in  pieces,  Lest  (said  he)  my  passion  should  pro- 
voke me  to  punish  excessively  those  that  brake  them. 

Idathvrsus.  Idathyrsus,  King  of  Scythia,  when  Darius 
invaded  him,  solicited  the  Ionian  tyrants  that  they  would 
assert  their  liberty  by  breaking  do%vn  the  bridge  that  was 
made  over  the  Danube :  which  they  refusing  to  do  because 
they  had  sworn  fealty  to  Darius,  be  called  them  good, 
honest,  lazy  slaves. 

Ateas.  Ateas  wrote  to  Philip:  You  reign  over  the  Ma- 
cedonians, men  that  have  learned  fighting ;  and  I  over  the 
Scythians,  which  can  fight  with  hunger  and  thii*st.  As  he 
was  rubbing  his  horse,  turning  to  the  ambassadors  of  Philip, 
be  asked  whether  Philip  did  so  or  not.     He  took  prisoner 
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Ismcnias,  an  excellent  piper,  and  commanded  him  to  play  ; 
and  when  others  admired  hira,  lie  swore  it  was  more  pleas- 
ant to  heai*  a  lioi-se  neigh. 

SoiLURUS.  Scilunis  on  his  death-bed,  being  about,  to 
leave  fourscore  sons  survi^Hng,  offered  a  bundle  of  darts  to 
each  of  them,  and  bade  them  break  them.  When  all  refused, 
drawing  out  one  by  one,  he  easily  broke  them  ;  thus  teach- 
ing them  that,  if  they  held  together,  they  would  continue 
strong,  but  if  they  fell  out  and  were  divided,  they  would 
become  weak. 

G£Lo.  Gelo  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  overcome  the  Car- 
thaginians at  Uiraera,  made  peace  with  them,  and  among 
other  articles  compelled  them  to  subscribe  this,  —  that  they 
should  no  more  sacrifice  their  children  to  Saturn.  He 
often  marched  the  Syracusans  out  to  plant  their  fields,  as 
if  it  hud.  been  to  war,  that  the  country  might  be  improved 
by  hnsbfindry,  and  they  might  not  be  corrupted  by  idleness. 
AVhen  he  demanded  a  sum  of  money  of  the  citizens,  and 
thereupon  a  tumult  was  raised,  he  told  them  he  would  but 
borrow  it;  and  after  the  war  was  ended,  he  restored  it  to 
them  again.  At  a  feast,  when  a  luirj)  was  offered,  and 
others  one  after  another  tuned  it  and  pluyed  upon  it,  he 
sent  for  his  horse,  and  with  an  easy  agility  leaped  upon 
him. 

UfERo.  Hiero,  who  succeeded  Gelo  in  the  tyranny,  said 
he  was  not  disturbed  by  any  that  freely  spoke  against  him. 
He  judged  that  those  that  revealed  a  secret  did  an  injury 
to  those  to  whom  they  revealed  it ;  for  we  hate  not  only 
those  who  tell,  but  them  also  that  hear  what  we  would  not 
have  disclosed.  One  upbraided  him  vrit\x  his  stinking 
breath,  and  he  blamed  his  wife  that  never  told  him  of  it ; 
but  she  said,  I  thought  all  men  smelt  so.  To  Xenophanes 
the  Colophonian,  who  mid  he  had  much  ado  to  maintain 
two  ser^'ants,  he  replied :  But  Homer,  whom  you  disparage, 
maintains  above  ten  thousand,  although  he  is  dead.     He 
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fined  Epichnrmus   the  comedian,  for    speaking  unseemly 
when  his  wife  was  by. 

UioNYsfcs.     Dionysius  the  Elder,  when  the  public  otu- 
tora  cast  lota  to  know  in  what  order  they  should  ^pcak, 
drew  as  his  lot  the  letter  M.     And  when  one  said  to  him, 
lUfmioJMyeit;  You  will  make  a  foolish  speech,  O  Dionysius, 
You  are  mistaken,  said  he,  HIitrai>x',<ro3^  I  sliall  be  a  monarch. 
And  as  soon  as  his  speech  was  ended,  the  Syi*acusans  cbose 
him  general.     In  the  beginning  of  his  tyranny,  the  citizens 
rebelled  and  besieged  him ;  and  his  friends  udvised  him  to 
resign  the  government,  rather  than  to  be  taken  and  slain 
by  them.     But  he,  seeing  a  cook  butcher  an  ox  and  the  ox 
immediutely  fail  down  dead,  said  to  his  friends :  Is  it  not 
a  hateful  thing,  that  for  fear  of  so  short  a  death  we  should 
resign  so  great  a  government  1     When  his  son,  whom  he 
intended  to  make  his  successor  in  the  government,  had 
been  detected  in  debauching  n  freeman's  wife,  he  asked 
him  in  auger,  When  did  you  ever  know  me  guilty  of  such 
a  crime  ?     But  you,  sir,  replied  the  son,  had  not  a  tyrant 
for  your  father.     Nor  will  you,  said  he,  have  a  tyrant  for 
your  son,  unless  you  mend  your  manners.     And  another 
time,  gouig  into  his  son's  house  and  seeing  there  abundance 
of  silver  and  gold  plate,  he  cried  ont :  Thou  art  not  capa- 
ble of  being  a  tjTant,  who  hast  made  never  a  friend  with 
all  the  plate  I  have  given  thee.     When  he  exacted  money 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  they  lamenting  and  beseeching  him 
pretended  they  had  none,  he  still  exacted  more,  twice  or 
thrice  renewing  his  demands,  until  he  heard  them  langh 
and  jeer  at  him  as  they  went  to  and  fro  in  the  market-place, 
and  then  he  gave  over.     Now,  said  he,  since  they  contemn 
me,  it  is  a  sign  they  liavc  notliing  left.     When  his  mother, 
being  ancient,  req^uested  him  to  find  a  husband  for  her,  I 
can,  said  he,  overpower  the  laws  of  the  city,  but  I  cannot 
force  the  laws  of  Nature.     Although  he  punished  other 
malefactors  severely,  he  favored  such  as  stole  clothes,  that 
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the  Syracusans  might  forbear  feasting  and  drunken  clabs. 
A  certain  person  told  him  privately,  he  could  show  him  a 
way  how  he  might  know  beforehand  such  as  conspired 
against  him.  Let  us  know,  said  he,  going  aside.  Give 
me,  said  the  person,  a  talent,  that  eveiybody  may  believe 
that  [  have  taught  you  the  signs  and  tokens  of  plotters ; 
and  he  gave  it  him,  pretending  he  had  learned  them,  much 
admiring  the  subtilty  of  the  man.  Being  asked  whether 
he  was  at  leisure,  he  replied :  God  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  befall  me.  Hearing  that  two  joung  men  very  much 
reviled  him  and  his  tyranny  in  their  cups,  he  invited  both 
of  them  to  supper ;  and  perceiving  that  one  of  them  prat- 
tled freely  and  foolishly,  but  the  other  drank  warily  and 
sparing,  he  dismissed  the  first  as  a  drunken  fellow  whose 
treason  lay  no  deeper  than  his  wine,  and  put  the  other  to 
death  as  a  disaffected  and  resolved  traitor.  Some  blaming 
him  for  rewarding  and  preferring  a  wicked  man,  and  one 
hated  by  the  citizens ;  I  would  have,  said  he,  somebody 
hated  more  than  myself.  When  he  gave  presents  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Corinth,  and  they  refused  them  because 
their  law  forbade  them  to  receive  gifts  from  a  prince  to 
whom  they  were  sent  in  embassy,  he  said  tliey  did  very  ill 
to  destroy  the  only  advantage  of  tyrauuy,  and  to  declare 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  receive  a  kindness  from  a  tyrant. 
Hearing  that  a  citizen  had  buried  a  quantity  of  gold  in  his 
house,  he  sent  for  it;  and  when  the  party  removed  to  an- 
other city,  and  bought  a  farm  with  part  of  his  treasure 
which  he  had  concealed,  Dionysius  sent  for  him  and  bade 
him  take  back  the  rest,  since  he  had  now  begun  to  use  his 
money,  and  was  no  longer  making  a  useful  thing  useless. 

DiosYsiOB  THE  YousGER  Said  that  he  maintained  many 
Sophists ;  not  that  he  admired  them,  but  that  he  might  be 
admired  for  their  sake.  When  Polyxenus  the  logician  told 
him  he  had  baffled  him  ;  Yes,  said  he,  in  words,  but  I  have 
caught  yon  in  deeds ;  for  you,  leading  your  own  fortune, 
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attend  me  and  mine.  When  he  was  deposed  from  his  gov- 
emmeut,  and  one  nsked  him  what  he  got  by  Plato  and 
philosophy,  he  answered.  That  T  may  bear  so  great  a 
change  of  fortune  patiently.  Being  asked  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  his  father,  a  private  and  poor  man,  obtained  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  and  he  already  possessed  of  it, 
and  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  lost  it, —  My  father,  said  he,  en- 
tered upon  affairs  when  the  democracy  was  liated,  but  I, 
when  tyranny  was  become  odious.  To  another  that  asked 
him  the  same  question,  he  replied:  My  father  bequeathed 
to  me  his  government,  but  not  his  fortune. 

Agathocles  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  When  he  became 
lonl  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily,  he  was  wont  to 
place  earthen  and  golden  vessels  together,  and  show  them 
to  young  men,  telling  them,  Those  I  made  first,  but  now 
I  make  these  by  my  valor  and  industry.  As  he  was  besieg- 
ing a  city,  some  from  the  walls  reviling  him,  saying.  Do 
you  hear,  potter,  where  will  you  have  money  to  pay  your 
soldiers!  —  he  gently  answered,  FU  tell  you,  if  I  take  this 
city.  And  having  taken  it  by  storm,  he  sold  the  prisoners, 
telling  them.  If  you  reproach  me  again,  I  will  complain  to 
your  masters.  Some  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  complained  of 
his  mariners,  that  making  a  descent  on  the  island  they  had 
taken  away  some  cattle  :  But  your  king,  said  he,  came  to 
Sicily,  and  did  not  only  take  away  sheep,  but  put  out  the 
shepherd's  eyes,  and  went  his  way. 

Dion.  Dion,  that  deposed  Dionysius  from  the  tyranny, 
when  he  heard  Callippus,  whom  of  all  his  friends  and 
attendants  he  trusted  most,  conspired  against  him,  refused 
to  question  liim  for  it,  saying :  U  is  better  for  him  to  die 
than  to  live,  who  must  be  weary  not  only  of  hia  enemies, 
but  of  his  friends  too. 

Archelaus.  Archelaus,  when  one  of  his  companions 
(and  none  of  the  best)  begged  a  golden  eup  of  him,  bade 
the  boy  give  it  Euripides ;  and  when  the  man  wondered 
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at  him.  Yon,  said  he,  are  worthy  to  aslc,  but  he  is  wortliy 
to  feceive  it  without  asking.  A  prating  barber  asked  him 
how  be  would  be  trimmed,  lie  answered,  In  silence. 
When  Eiu'ipides  at  a  banquet  embraced  fair  Agatho  and 
kissed  him,  although  be  wiis  no  longer  beardless,  he  said, 
turning  to  his  fneuds:  Do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  the  beauly 
of  such  as  are  handsome  lasts  after  autumn. 

Timothcus  the  harper,  receiving  of  him  a  reward  les8 
than  his  expoctution,  twitted  him  for  it  not  obscurely  :  and 
once  singing  the  short  verse  of  the  chorus,  You  commend 
earth-born  silver,  directed  it  to  him.  And  Archelaus 
answered  him  again  singing.  But  you  beg  it.  When  one 
sprinklecl  water  upon  hitn,  and  his  friends  would  have  had 
him  punish  the  man,  You  arc  mistaken,  said  he,  he  did  not 
spiiakle  me,  but  some  other  pei'^on  whom  he  took  me 
lobe. 

Philip.  Theophrastus  tells  ns  that  Pliilip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  was  not  only  greater  in  his  port  and  sncce-^s, 
but  also  freer  from  luxuiy  than  other  kings  of  liis  lime. 
He  said  the  Athenians  wei*e  happy,  if  they  could  fiud  every 
year  tea  tit  to  be  chosen  generals,  since  in  many  years  he 
could  find  but  one  tit  to  be  a  general,  and  that  was 
Parmcnio.  When  he  liad  news  broiigtit  him  of  divers  and 
eminent  successes  in  one  day,  O  Fortune,  said  he,  for  all 
these  so  great  kindnesses  do  me  some  small  mischief. 
After  he  had  conqucicd  Greece,  some  advised  hira  to  place 
garrisons  in  the  cities.  No,  said  he,  I  had  rather  be  called 
merciful  a  great  while,  than  lord  a  little  while.  His  friends 
advised  him  to  buiiish  a  railur  his  court.  I  will  not  do  it, 
said  he,  lest  he  should  go  about  and  rail  in  many  places, 
Smicytlms  accused  Nicauor  for  one  that  commonly  spoke 
«Til  of  King  Philip  ;  and  his  friends  advised  him  to  send  for 
him  and  punish  him.  Truly,  said  he,  Nicanor  is  not  the 
worst  of  tlie  ^[acedomans ;  wc  ought  therefore  to  consider 
whether  we  have  given  him  any  cause  or  not.     When  he 
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understood  therefore  that  Nicanor,  being  slighted  by  the 
king,  was  much  afflicted  with  poverty,  he  ordered  a  boon 
should  be  given  him.  And  when  Smicjthus  reported  that 
Nicanor  was  continually  abounding  in  the  king's  praises, 
You  see  then,  said  he,  that  whether  we  will  be  well  or  ill 
spoken  of  is  in  our  own  power.  He  said  he  was  beholden 
to  the  Athenian  orators,  who  by  reproaching  him  made  him 
better  both  in  speech  and  behavior ;  for  I  will  endeavor, 
said  he.  both  by  my  woitls  and  actions  to  prove  them  liars. 
Such  Athenians  as  he  took  prisoners  in  the  fight  at  Chae- 
ronea  he  dismissed  without  ransom.  When  they  also  de- 
manded tlicir  garments  and  quilts,  and  on  that  account 
accused  the  Mjicedoniuus.  Philip  laughed  and  said,  Do  ye 
not  tliink  these  Athenians  imagine  wo  beat  them  at  cockal  ? 
In  a  fight  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  and  the  surgeon  that 
had  him  in  cure  requested  him  daily  for  his  reward.  Take 
what  you  will,  said  he,  for  you  have  the  key.*  There 
were  two  brotliers  called  Both  and  Kither ;  perceiving 
Either  was  a  good  understanding  busy  fellow  and  Both  a 
ftilly  fellow  and  good  for  little,  he  said  :  Either  is  Both,  and 
Both  is  Neither.  To  some  that  advised  him  to  deal  severely 
with  the  Athenians  he  said  :  You  talk  absurdly,  who  would 
persuade  a  man  that  suffers  all  things  for  the  sukc  of  glory, 
to  overthrow  the  theatre  of  glory.  Being  arbitrator  betwixt 
two  wicked  persons,  he  commanded  one  to  fly  out  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  other  to  pursue  him.  Being  about  to  pitch 
his  camp  in  a  likely  place,  and  hearing  there  was  no  hay 
to  be  had  for  the  cattle.  What  a  life,  said  he,  is  ours,  since 
we  must  live  according  to  the  convenience  of  asses  I  De- 
signing to  take  a  strong  fort,  which  the  scouts  told  him  was 
exceeding  difficult  and  impregnable,  he  asked  whether  it 
was  80  difficult  that  an  ass  could  not  come  at  it  laden  with 
^Id.  Lasthenes  the  Olynthian  and  his  friends  being 
aggrieved,  and  complaining  that  some  of  Philip's  retinue 
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called  them  traitors,  These  Macedonians,  said  he,  are  a  nide 
and  clownish  people,  that  call  a  spade  a  spade.  He  ex- 
horted his  son  to  behave  himself  courteously  toward  the 
Maccdoninns,  and  to  acquire  infliicnce  with  the  people^ 
ivhile  he  could  be  affable  and  gracious  during  the  reign  of 
another,  lie  advised  him  al«o  to  make  friends  of  men 
of  interest  in  the  cities,  both  good  and  bad,  that  afterwards 
he  miglit  make  use  of  these,  and  suppress  those.  To  Philo 
the  Theban.  who  bad  been  his  host  and  given  him  entertain- 
ment while  he  remained  an  hostage  at  Thebes,  and  after- 
wards refused  to  accept  any  px-esent  from  him,  he  said  :  Do 
not  take  from  me  the  title  of  invincible,  by  making  me  inferior 
to  you  iu  kindness  and  bounty.  Vlavjng  taken  mimy  prison- 
ers, he  was  selling  them,  sitting  in  an  unseemly  posture,  with 
his  tunic  tucked  up ;  when  one  of  the  captives  to  be  sold 
cried  out.  Spare  me,  Philip,  for  our  fathers  were  friends. 
When  Philip  asked  him.  Prithee,  how  or  from  whence  ? 
l/;t  me  come  nearer,  said  he,  and  I'll  tell  you.  When  he 
was  come  up  to  him,  he  said  :  Let  down  your  cloak  a  tittle 
lower,  for  you  sit  iudecentJy.  Whereupon  said  Philip :  Let 
him  go,  in  truth  he  wisheth  me  well  and  is  my  friend,  though 
I  did  not  know  him.  Being  invited  to  supper,  he  carried 
many  he  took  up  by  the  way  along  with  him  ;  and  perceiv- 
ing his  host  troubled  (for  his  provision  was  not  sufficient), 
he  sent  to  each  of  his  friends,  and  bade  them  reserve  a  place 
for  the  cake.  They,  believing  and  ex[>ccting  it,  ate  little, 
and  so  the  supper  was  enough  for  all.  It  appeared  he 
grieved  much  at  the  deatli  of  llipparchiLs  the  Euboean. 
For  when  somebody  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  die,  —  For 
himself,  said  he,  bnt  he  died  too  soon  for  me,  preventing 
me  by  his  death  from  retnniing  him  the  kindness  his  friend- 
ship deserved.  Hearing  that  Alexander  blamed  him  for 
having  children  by  several  women.  Therefore,  saitb  he  to 
him,  since  yon  have  many  rivals  with  you  for  the  kingdom, 
be  just  and  honorable,  that  you  may  not  receive  the  king- 
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dom  as  my  gift,  but  by  your  own  merit,  lie  charged  him 
to  be  observant  of  Aristotle,  and  study  philosophy,  That 
you  may  not,  said  he,  do  many  things  which  I  now  repent 
of  doing.  He  made  one  of  Antipater^s  recommendation  a 
judge  ;  and  perceiviug'  afterwards  that  his  hair  and  beard 
were  colored,  he  removed  him,  saying,  1  could  not  thiuk 
one  that  was  faithless  in  his  hair  could  be  trusty  in  his  deeds. 
Aa  he  sate  Judge  in  the  cause  of  one  Mtichaetas,  he  fell 
uslccp,  and  for  want  of  minding  his  arguments,  gave  judg- 
ment against  him.  And  wlien  being  enraged  he  cried  out, 
I  ap|)eal ;  To  whom,  said  he,  wilt  thou  appeal?  To  you 
yourself,  O  king,  said  he,  when  you  are  awake  to  hear  me 
with  attention.  Then  Philip  rousing  and  coming  to  him- 
self, and  perceiving  Machactas  was  injuied,  although  he 
did  not  reverse  the  sentence,  he  paid  the  fine  himself. 
When  Harpalus,  in  behalf  of  Crates  his  kinsman  and 
intimate  friend,  who  was  chained  with  disgraceful  crimes, 
begged  that  Crates  might  pay  the  fine  and  so  cause  the  action 
to  be  withdrawn  and  avoid  public  disgrace  ;  —  It  is  better, 
said  he,  that  he  should  be  reproached  upon  his  own  account, 
than  we  for  him.  His  friends  being  enraged  because  the 
Peloponnesians,  to  whom  he  had  shown  favor,  hi.s.scd  at 
him  in  the  Olympic  games.  What  then,  said  he,  would  they 
do  tf  we  should  abnse  tbem  ?  .\ waking  after  he  had 
overalept  himself  in  the  army  ;  I  slept,  said  he.  securely, 
for  Antipater  watched,  .\nother  time,  being  asleep  in  the 
day-time,  while  the  Gx"ecinns  fi-ctting  with  impatience 
thronged  at  the  gates ;  Do  not  wonder,  said  Parmcnio  to 
them,  if  Philip  be  now  asleep,  for  while  you  slept  he  was 
awake.  When  he  corrected  a  musician  at  a  banquet,  and 
disiioursed  with  him  concerning  notes  and  instruments,  the 
mnsician  replied  ;  Far  be  that  dishonor  from  your  majesty, 
that  you  should  understand  these  things  better  than  I  do. 
While  he  was  at  variance  with  his  wife  Olympia  and  his  sou, 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian  came  to  him,  and  I'hilip  asked 
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hira  how  the  Grecians  held  together.  Demaratus  replied  : 
You  had  need  to  enquire  how  the  Grecians  agree,  who 
agiee  so  well  with  your  nearest  relations.  Whereupon  he 
let  fall  his  anger,  and  was  reconciled  to  theni.  A  poor  old 
woman  petitioned  and  dunned  him  often  to  licar  her  cause  ; 
and  lie  answered,  I  am  not  at  leisure  ;  the  old  woman 
bawled  out,  Do  not  reign  then.  He  admired  tlie  speech, 
and  immediately  heard  her  and  otlicra. 

Alexander.  While  Alexander  was  a  boy,  Philip  had 
great  success  in  his  affairs,  at  which  he  did  not  rejoice,  but 
told  the  children  that  were  brought  up  with  hira,  My  father 
will  leave  me  nothiug  to  do.  The  children  answered,  Your 
fatlier  gets  all  this  for  you.  But  what  good,  saith  he,  will 
it  do  me,  if  I  possess  much  and  do  nothing  ?  Being  nim- 
ble and  light-footed,  his  father  encouraged  him  to  run  in 
the  Olympic  race  ;  Yes,  said  he,  if  there  were  any  kings 
there  to  ran  with  me.  A  wench  being  brought  to  lie  with 
hira  late  in  the  evening,  he  asked  why  she  tarried  so  long. 
She  answered,  I  staid  until  my  husbaud  was  abed;  and  he 
sharply  reproved  his  pages,  because  (hi*ough  tlieir  careless- 
ness he  had  almost  committed  adultery.  As  he  was  sacri- 
ficing to  tlie  Gods  liberally,  and  often  offered  frankincense, 
Leouidas  his  tutor  standing  by  said,  O  son,  thus  generously 
will  you  sacrifice,  when  you  have  conquered  the  country 
that  bears  frankincense.  .\nd  when  he  had  conquered  it, 
he  sent  him  this  letter :  1  have  sent  you  an  hundred  talents 
of  frankincense  and  cassia,  that  hereafter  you  may  not  be 
niggardly  towiu-ds  the  Gods,  when  you  nnderatand  I  have 
conquered  the  country  in  which  perfumes  grow.  The 
night  before  he  fought  at  the  river  Granicus,  he  exhorted 
the  Macedonians  to  sup  plentifully  and  to  bring  out  all 
they  had,  as  they  were  to  sup  the  next  day  at  the  charge 
of  their  enemies.  Perillna,  one  of  his  friends,  begged  of 
him  portions  for  his  daughters ;  and  he  ordered  bim  to 
receive  fifty  talents.    -rVnd  when  he  said.  Ten  were  enough. 
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Alexander  replied:  Enough  for  you  to  rt'ccivi',  hiil  tiul  (ut 

me  to  give.    He  commanded  his  stewiml  to  kivo  AiinMr' 

chus  tlie  philosopher  as  much  m  lie  nhuiild  itnk  f*ir.      IIh 

asVetb,  eaid  the  steward,  for  an  hundn-d  tiilenti.     lln  dnih 

well,  said  he,  knowing  he  hnlh  ii  friend  thut  hoth  run  nnd 

will   bestow  so  much  on  him.     Sccinjf  at  MilrliiPt  miiii^ 

statues  of  wrcatlra  that  had  overcome   in  the  Oi)iii|.iij 

uud  Pythian  games.  And  where,  said  ho,  were  thoiio  limty 

fellows  when  the  hwhwiana  assaulted  your  city  J     When 

Ada  queen  of  Caiia  waa  ambitious  often  to   lend    him 

aauces   and  sweetawtB  dehcalely  prepared  hy  the  Iwiit 

cooks  and  artisU,  he  said,  I  have  better  coufrTtioners  of 

my  own,  viz.,  my  night-tia\elUn§  for  my  brcakfiut,  and  my 

spare  breakfast  for  my  ^mver.    Att  ihings  being  prepared 

for  a  tight,  his  captains  asked  him  whether  be  bad  any  thing 

else  to  command  them.    Nothing,  ind  he,  but  tlut  the 

^lacedonians  should  shave  their  hewd*.     Parmrnio  woO' 

dcriug  at  it.  Do  you  not  kaow.ind  he,  then  u  do  better 

bold  in  ti  fitjtit  than  Cue  bewl?  ^n  Dvim  ottnd  ium 

ten  thousand  talents,  and  to  dffifc  .Uit  equaU»  wiOk  \am ; 

I  would  accept  it,  said  ?amma,  mm  I  Alexndcr.     .Ud 

so    truly    woidd  I,  said  AltiaBfa,  jf  j 

But  he  answered  Uariu.  i^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

two  suns,  nor  Asia  twldisji  WWa  fe  mm  i^mc  U 

fight  for  the  world  at  Artuk.^ 

enemies  set  in  array  ignMl^ 

U>  bim,  and  told  him  the  Jh 

tents,  who  bad  agreed Hait..^  ^^ 

brought  iixto  the  brcttsi  _  ^^  , 

Mdvf*.     You^tellm  ^.fc'i  ^ 

P^course  •-'' 
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fitttng  his  thong  to  his  javelin,  and  disiaisscd  hiin  as  a  use- 
less fellow,  for  fitting  his  weapons  when  he  should  use 
thera.  As  he  was  reading  a  letter  from  his  mother,  cou- 
taining  secrets  and  accusations  of  Autipater,  Hcpliaestion 
also  (as  he  was  wont)  rciid  it  along  with  him.  Alexander 
did  not  hinder  him  ;  but  when  the  letter  was  read,  he  took 
his  ring  off  hi^  finger,  and  laid  the  seal  of  it  upon  Ue- 
phaestion's  mouth.  Being  saluted  as  the  eon  of  Jupiter  in 
the  temple  of  Ammou  by  the  chief  priest :  It  is  no  won- 
der, said  he,  for  Jupiter  is  by  nature  the  fathi;r  of  all,  and 
calls  the  best  men  his  sons.  AVhcu  ho  was  woimded  with 
an  arrow  in  the  ankle,  and  many  ran  to  him  that  were 
wont  to  call  him  a  God,  he  said  smiling :  That  is  blood,  as 
you  see,  and  not,  as  Homer  saith, — 

Such  tiumur  u  diatila  fivm  bleucd  Gud*.* 

To  some  that  commended  the  frugality  of  Antipater,  whose 
diet  was  sober  and  without  luxury;  Outwardly,  said  he, 
Antipater  wears  white  clothes,  but  within  he  is  all  puq)le. 
In  a  cold  winter  day  one  of  his  friends  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  being  a  little  five  on  a  small  hearth,  he 
bid  bim  fetch  either  wood  or  frankincense.  Antipatridas 
brought  a  beautiful  singing  woman  to  supper  with  him; 
Alexander,  being  tiiken  with  her  Wsnge,  asked  Antipati^idas 
whether  she  was  his  miss  or  not.  And  when  he  confessed 
she  was  ;  O  villain,  said  he,  turn  her  immediately  out 
from  the  l>unquet.  Again,  when  Cassander  forced  a  kiss 
from  Pjtho,  a  boy  beloved  by  Evius  the  piper,  and  Alex- 
ander perceived  that  Evius  was  concerned  at  it,  he  was  ex- 
tremely enraged  at  Cassander,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice. 
It  seems  nobody  must  be  loved  if  you  can  help  it.  When 
he  sent  such  of  the  MacL'donians  as  were  sick  and  maimed  to 
the  sea,  they  showed  bim  one  that  was  in  health  and  yet 
subscribed  his  name  among  the  sick ;  being  brought  into 
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the  presence  and  examined,  be  confessed  be  used  that  pre- 
tence for  the  love  of  Telesippa,  wbo  was  going  to  the  sea. 
Alexander  asked,  of  whom  ho  could  make  inquiries  about 
this  Telesippa,  and  heanng  she  was  a  free  woman,  he  said. 
Therefore,  my  Antigenes,  let  us  persuade  her  to  stay  with 
us,  for  to  force  her  to  do  so  when  she  is  a  free  woman  is 
not  acconltng  to  my  custom.  Of  the  mercenary  Grecians 
that  fought  against  him  he  took  many  prisoners.  He  com- 
manded the  Athenians  should  be  kept  in  chains,  because 
they  served  for  wages  when  the)  were  allowed  a  public 
maintenance  ;  and  the  Thessaliaus,  because  when  they  had 
a  fruitful  country  they  did  not  till  it ;  but  he  set  the  Thc- 
bans  free,  saying.  To  them  only  I  have  left  neither  city  nor 
country.  lie  took  captive  an  excellent  Indian  ai'cher  that 
said  he  could  shoot  an  arrow  thi-ough  a  ring,  and  com- 
manded him  to  show  his  skill;  and  when  tlie  man  refused 
to  do  this,  lie  coDimaiidcd  liim  in  a  rugc  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  man  told  them  that  led  him  to  execution  that,  not 
having  practised  for  many  days,  he  was  afraid  he  should 
miss.  Alexander,  hearing  this,  wondered  at  him  and  dis- 
missed him  with  rewards,  because  he  chose  rather  to  die 
than  show  himself  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  Taxiles, 
one  of  the  Indian  kings,  met  Alexander,  and  ad\'ised  him 
not  to  make  war  nor  fight  with  him,  but  if  he  were  a 
meaner  person  than  himself,  to  receive  kindness  from  bun. 
or  if  he  were  a  better  man,  to  show  kindness  to  him.  He 
answered,  that  was  the  very  thing  tliey  nmst  tight  for,  who 
should  exceed  the  other  in  bounty.  When  he  heard  the 
rock  called  Aomus  in  India  was  by  its  situation  impregna- 
ble, but  the  commander  of  it  was  a  coward;  Then,  Bai4 
he,  the  place  is  easy  to  be  taken.  Another,  commanding 
a  rock  thought  to  be  invincible,  sm'rendered  himself  and 
the  rock  to  Alexander,  who  committed  the  said  rock  and 
the  adjacent  country'  to  his  government,  saying :  I  take  this 
for  a  wise  man,  who  chose  rather  to  commit  himself  to  a 
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good  man  than  to  a  sti-ong  place.  When  the  rock  was 
taken,  his  friends  siiid  that  it  exceeded  the  deeds  of  Hercu- 
les. But  I,  said  he,  do  not  think  my  actions  and  all  raj 
empire  to  be  compared  with  one  word  of  Hercules.  He 
fined  some  of  his  friends  whom  he  caught  playing  at  dice 
in  earnest.  Of  his  chief  and  most  powerful  friends,  he 
seemed  most  to  respect  Cratcrus^  and  to  love  Hcphacstion. 
Cratems,  said  he,  is  the  friend  of  the  king ;  but  llephaes- 
tion  is  the  friend  of  Alexander.  He  sent  fifty  talents  to 
Xenocratcs  the  philosopher,  wlio  would  not  receive  thcmi 
saying  he  was  not  in  want.  And  he  asked  whether  Xeno* 
crates  had  no  friend  either ;  For  as  to  myself,  said  he,  the 
treasure  of  Darius  is  hardly  sufficient  for  me  to  bestow 
among  my  friends.  He  demanded  of  Porus,  after  the  tight, 
how  he  should  treat  him.  Kuyiilly,  said  he,  like  u  king. 
And  being  again  asked,  what  farther  he  had  to  request ; 
All  things,  said  he,  aie  in  that  word  royally.  Admiring 
his  wisdom  and  valor,  he  gave  him  a  greater  goveniment 
than  he  had  before.  Being  told  a  certain  pei-sou  reviled 
him,  To  do  good,  said  he,  and  to  be  evil  spoken  of  is 
kingly.  As  he  was  dying,  looking  upon  his  friends,  I  see, 
said  he,  my  funeral  tournament  will  be  great.  \V'hen  be 
was  dead,  Demades  tlie  riietorician  likened  the  Macedonian 
army  without  a  general  to  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  when 
his  eye  was  put  out. 

IVoLEMY.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  frequently  supped 
with  his  friends  and  lay  at  their  houses ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  invited  them  to  supper,  he  made  use  of  their  fur- 
niture, sending  for  vessels,  cari)ets,  and  tables  ;  for  he  him- 
self had  only  thiugtj  that  were  of  constant  use  about  him, 
sajing  it  was  more  bcconimg  a  king  to  make  othera  rich 
than  to  be  rich  himself. 

Antigonus.  Antigonus  exacted  money  severely.  When 
one  told  him  that  Alexander  did  not  do  so,  It  may  be  so, 
said  he  ;  Alexander  reaped  Asia,  and  1  but  glean  alter  him. 
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Seeing  some  soldiers  playing  at  ball  in  bead-pieces  and 
brcost-plates,  he  was  pleased,  and  sent  for  their  officers^ 
intending  to  commend  them ;  but  when  he  beard  the  offi- 
cers were  drinking,  he  bestowed  their  commands  on  the 
soldiers.  When  all  men  wondered  that  in  his  old  age  his 
government  was  mild  and  eusy  ;  Formerly,  sjiid  he,  I  songht 
for  power,  but  now  for  gloi7  and  good-will.  To  Philip  bis 
son,  who  aske<l  him  in  the  presence  of  many  when  the 
array  would  march,  What,  said  he,  arc  you  afraid  that  you 
only  should  not  hear  tlie  trumpet?  The  same  yuung  mau 
being  desirous  to  quarter  at  a  widow's  bouse  that  had  three 
handsome  daughters.  Antigonus  called  the  quartcimaster  to 
hira :  Prithee,  said  he,  help  my  son  out  of  these  straits. 
Recovering  from  a  slight  disease,  he  said  :  No  harm  ;  this 
distemper  puts  me  in  mind  not  to  aim  at  great  things,  since 
we  are  mortal.  llermodottis  in  his  poems  called  him  Son 
of  the  Sun.  He  that  attends  my  close-stool,  said  he,  sings 
me  no  such  song.  "When  one  said,  All  things  in  kings  are 
just  and  honorable,  —  Indeed,  said  be,  for  barbarian  kings ; 
but  for  us  only  houorable  things  ax-e  honorable,  and  only 
just  things  are  just.  Marsyius  his  brother  had  n  cause  de- 
pending, and  requested  him  it  might  be  examined  at  his 
house.  Nay,  said  be,  it  shall  be  heard  in  the  judgment- 
hall,  tliat  all  may  hour  whether  we  do  exact  justice  or  not. 
In  the  winter  being  forced  to  pitch  his  camp  where  neces- 
SJiries  were  scarce,  some  of  his  soldiers  rcproaclicd  him, 
not  knowing  he  was  near.  He  opened  the  tent  with  lits 
cane,  saying :  Woe  be  to  you.  unless  you  get  you  farther  off 
when  you  revile  me.  Aristodemus,  one  of  his  friends, 
supposed  to  be  a  cook's  son,  advised  him  to  moderate  his  gifts 
and  expenses.  Thy  words,  said  he,  Aristodemus,  smell  of 
the  apron.  ITie  Athenians,  out  of  a  respect  to  him,  gave 
one  of  his  servants  the  freedom  of  their  cit)'.  And  I  would 
Dot,  said  he,  have  any  Athenian  whipped  by  my  com- 
mand.    A  youth,  scholar  to  Anaximoncs  the  rhetorician, 
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spoke  in  his  presence  a  prepared  and  studied  speech ; 
and  he  asking  something  which  he  desii*ed  to  learn,  the 
youth  was  silent.  What  do  you  say,  said  he,  is  all  that 
you  have  said  written  in  your  table-book?  When  he  hetird 
another  rhetorician  suy,  The  suuwspread  seasun  mukus 
the  country  fodder  spent;  Will  you  not  stop,  said  he, 
prating  to  me  as  you  do  to  the  rabblcl  Thrasylltis  the 
Cynic  begged  u  druchm  of  him.  That,  said  he,  is  too  littls 
for  a  king  to  give.  Wliy  then,  said  the  other,  give  me  a 
talent  And  that,  said  he,  is  too  much  for  a  C)Tiic  (or 
for  a  dog)  to  receive.  Sending  his  son  Demetrius  with 
ships  and  iand-forccs  to  make  Grrccce  free ;  Glory,  said 
he,  from  Greece,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  will  shine  through- 
out the  world.  Antagonis  the  poet  was  boiling  ei  conger, 
and  Antigonus,  coming  behind  him  as  he  was  stirring  his 
skillet,  said :  Do  yuu  think,  Antagorus,  tliat  liomer  boiled 
congers,  when  he  wrote  the  deeds  of  Agamcmuon  ?  An- 
tagorus replied:  Uo  you  tliink,  O  King,  that  Agiimemnon, 
when  he  did  such  exploits,  was  a  peeping  in  his  army  to 
see  who  boiled  congers  ?  After  he  hud  seen  in  a  dreura 
Mithridates  mowiug  a  golden  harvest,  he  desigued  to  kill 
him,  and  acquainted  Demetrius  his  son  vrith  his  design, 
making  him  swcur  to  conceal  it.  But  Demetrius,  taking 
Mithridates  aside  and  walking  with  him  by  the  seaside, 
with  the  pick  of  his  spear  wrote  ou  the  shore,  "  Fly, 
Mithridates ;"  which  he  undei-standing,  fled  into  PonCus, 
and  there  reigned  until  his  death. 

DsMETHius.  Demetrius,  while  he  was  besieging  Rhodes, 
found  in  one  of  the  suburbs  the  picture  of  lalysus  made 
by  Protogenes  the  painter.  The  llhodiaus  sent  a  herald  to 
him,  besieeching  him  not  to  deface  the  picture.  1  will 
sooner,  said  he,  deface  my  fathers  statues,  than  such  a 
picture.  When  he  made  a  league  with  the  Rhodiaus,  he 
left  behind  him  an  engine,  called  the  City  Taker,  that  it 
might  be  a  memorial  of  his  magnificence  and  of  their  cour 
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age.  When  the  Athenians  rebelled,  anil  he  took  the  city» 
which  had  been  distressed  for  want  of  pro\*ision,  he  called 
an  assembly  and  gave  them  com.  And  while  he  made  a 
Speech  to  them  concerning  that  affair,  he  spoke  improp- 
erly ;  and  when  oue  that  sat  by  told  hira  how  the  word, 
oaght  to  l>e  spoken,  he  said :  For  this  correction  I  bestow 
Upon  you  five  thousand  bushels  more. 
■  AmTGoxrs  THE  ShcoND.  Antigonns  the  Second  —  when 
his  father  was  a  prisoner,  and  sent  one  of  his  friends  to 
admonish  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  that  he  might 
write  at  the  constraint  of  .Selencns,  and  to  enter  into  no 
obligation  to  surrender  up  the  cities — wrote  to  Selencus 
tlint  he  would  j^ive  up  his  whole  kingdom,  and  himself  for 
an  hostage,  that  his  father  mi^ht  be  set  free.  Being  about 
to  fight  by  sea  with  the  lieutenants  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
pilot  telling  him  tlie  enemy  outnumbered  him  in  ships,  he 
said:  But  how  many  ships  do  you  reckon  my  presence  to 
be  worth  \  Once  when  he  gave  ground,  his  enemies  press- 
ing upon  him,  he  denied  that  he  fled;  but  he  betook  hJm- 
eelf  (as  he  said)  to  an  :idvant^ge  that  lay  behind  him.  To 
a  youth,  son  of  a  valiant  father,  but  himself  no  very  great 
soldier,  petitioning  he  might  receive  his  father's  pay ;  Young 
man,  said  he,  I  pay  and  reward  men  for  their  own,  not  for 
their  fathers'  valor.  "When  Zeno  of  C'itium,  whom  ho 
admired  beyond  all  philosophers,  died,  he  said,  The  theatre 
of  my  actions  is  fallen. 

LystMActTua.  Lysimachus,  when  ho  was  ovei'come  by 
Dromichaetas  in  Thrace  and  constrained  by  thirst,  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  army.  When  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  had  drunk :  O  Gods,  said  he,  for  how  small  a  satisfac- 
tion have  I  made  myself  a  slave  from  a  king!  To  Phihp- 
pides  the  comedian,  his  friend  and  companion,  he  said : 
What  have  I  that  I  may  impart  to  you  ?  He  answered. 
What  you  please,  except  your  secrets. 

ANTiPATEa.     Antipater,  hearing  that  Parmcnio  was  slain 
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by  Alexander,  said :  If  Parraenio  conspired  against  Alex- 
ander, whom  may  we  trust?  but  if  he  did  not,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Of  Dcmades  the  rhetorician,  now  grown  old,  he 
said;  As  of  sacrifices  when  fuiished,  so  there  is  nothing  left 
of  him  but  bis  belly  and  tongue. 

AsTrocHus  THE  Third.  Aatiochus  the  Tliird  >vrote  to 
tlie  cities,  that  if  he  should  at  any  time  write  for  any  thing 
to  be  done  contrary  to  the  law,  tlicy  sliould  not  obey,  hut 
Buppose  it  to  be  done  out  of  ignorance.  When  he  saw 
the  Priestess  of  Diana,  that  s!ie  was  exceeding  beautiful, 
he  presently  removed  fi*ora  Ephesus,  lest  he  should  be 
swayed,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to  commit  some  unholy 
act. 

Asnocnrs  HnraAX.  Antiochus,  sumaraed  the  Hawk, 
warred  with  his  brother  Seleucus  for  the  kingdom.  After 
Selcucus  was  overcome  by  the  Galatians,  and  was  not  to  be 
heard  of,  but  supposed  to  bo  slain  in  the  iight,  he  laid  aside 
his  purple  and  went  into  mourning.  A  while  after,  hearing 
his  brother  was  safe,  he  sacrificed  to  the  Gods  for  the  good 
news,  and  caused  the  cities  uuder  his  domuiion  to  put  on 
garlands. 

ErMENEs.  Kumenes  waa  thought  to  be  slain  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  Perseus.  That  report  being  brought  to  Pcrga- 
miis.  Attains  his  brother  put  on  the  crown,  married  his 
wife,  and  took  upon  him  the  kingdom.  Hearing  after- 
wards his  brother  was  alive  and  upon  the  way,  he  met  him, 
as  he  used  to  do,  with  his  life-guard,  and  a  spear  in  his 
hand.  Eumenes  embraced  him  kindly,  imd  whispered  in 
his  eai- :  — ■ 

If  a  widow  *ou  will  wpd, 

Wail  llLl  you're  lure  liet  liuabftixl'a  dead.* 

But  he  never  afterwards  did  or  spake  any  thing  that  showed 
any  suspicion  all  liis  lifetime ;  but  when  he  died,  be  be- 
queatlied  to  him  his  queen  and  kingdom.     In  requital  of 

•  M^  ffiroOttt  7$/«u,  itpJv  nXrvrijomn*  1%.     From  Soplioclea'i  Tvro,  Frag.  698. 
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which,  his  brother  bred  up  none  of  his  own  children, 
althougli  lie  had  many;  but  when  the  son  of  Kumeneft 
waa  gro%vn  up,  he  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  him  in  hia 
own  lifetime. 

Pykjihus  the  Epihot.  Pyrrhns  was  asked  by  his  sons, 
when  they  were  boys,  to  whom  he  would  leave  the  king- 
dom. To  him  of  you,  saith  he,  thiit  hath  the  sharpest 
8Word.  Being  asked  whether  Pytho  or  Caphisius  waa  the 
better  piper,  Polysperchon,  said  he.  is  the  best  general. 
He  joined  in  battle  with  the  Romans,  and  t^vice  overcame 
them,  but  with  the  loss  of  many  friends  and  captains.  If 
I  should  overcome  the  Romans,  said  he,  in  another  fight, 
I  were  undone.  Not  being  able  to  keep  Sicily  (as  he  said) 
from  them,  turning  to  his  friends  he  said:  What  a  tine 
wi-estling  riug  do  we  leave  to  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians !  liis  soldiers  cdled  him  Eagle  ;  And  I  may  deserve 
tho  title,  said  he,  while  I  am  borne  upon  the  wings  of  your 
arms.  Hearing  some  yoimg  men  had  spoken  many  re 
proachful  words  of  him  in  their  drink,  he  summoned  them 
all  to  appear  before  him  next  day ;  when  they  appeared, 
ne  asked  the  foremost  whether  they  spake  such  things  of 
him  or  not.  The  young  man  answered :  Such  words  were 
spoken,  O  King,  and  more  we  had  spoken,  if  we  had  had 
more  wine.  ^ 

Antiochus.  Autiochus,  who  twice  made  an  inroad  into 
Parthia,  as  he  was  once  a  liunting,  lost  his  friends  and  ser- 
vants in  the  jiiirsuit,  and  went  into  a  cottage  of  poor  people 
who  did  not  know  him.  As  they  were  at  supper,  he  threw 
out  discourse  concerning  the  king  :  they  said  for  the  most 
part  he  was  a  good  prince,  but  overlooked  many  things  he 
left  to  the  management  of  debancbcd  courtiers,  and  out  of 
love  of  hunting  often  neglected  his  necessary  affairs ;  and 
there  they  stopped.  At  break  of  day  the  guard  arrived  at 
the  cottage,  and  the  king  was  recognized  when  the  crown 
and  purple  robes  were  brought.     From  the  day,  said  he. 
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on  which  I  first  received  these,  I  never  heard  trnth  con- 
cerning myself  till  ycsterduy.  When  he  besieged  Jerusa- 
Jem,  the  Jews,  in  respect  of  their  great  festival,  begged 
of  him  seven  diiys'  truce  ;  which  he  not  only  granted,  but 
preparing  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
incense  and  perfiitues,  he  went  before  them  to  the  very 
gates,  and  ha-ving  delivered  them  as  a  siicriticc  to  their 
priests,  he  returned  back  to  his  army.  The  Jews  won- 
dered at  him,  and  as  soon  as  their  festival  was  finished, 
surrendered  themselves  to  hira. 

TiiEMisTocLES.  Themistocles  in  his  youth  was  much 
given  to  wine  and  women.  But  after  MJltiades  the  gen- 
eral overcame  the  Persian  at  Marathon,  Themistocles 
utterly  forsook  his  forniov  disorders ;  and  to  such  as  won- 
dered at  the  change,  he  said.  The  trophy  of  Miltiadcs  will 
neither  suffer  me  to  sleep  nor  to  be  idle.  Being  asked 
whether  he  would  rather  be  Achilles  or  Homer,  —  And 
pray,  said  he,  which  would  you  rather  he,  a  conqueror  in 
the  Olympic  games,  or  the  crier  that  proclaims  who  are 
conquerors?  When  Xerxes  with  that  great  navy  made  a 
descent  upon  Greece,  he  fearing,  if  Epicydos  (a  popular, 
but  a  covetous,  cornipt,  and  cowardly  person)  were  made 
general,  the  city  might  be  lost,  bribed  him  with  a  sum  of 
mouey  to  desist  from  that  pretence.  Adimantus  was 
afraid  to  hazard  a  sea-fight,  wherounto  Themistocles  per- 
suaded and  encouraged  the  Grecians.  O  Themistocles, 
said  he,  those  that  start  before  their  time  in  the  Olympic 
games  are  always  scourged.  Aye;  but,  Adimantus,  said 
the  other,  they  that  are  left  hohind  are  not  crowned. 
Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  at  him,  as  if  he  would  strike 
him.  Stiike,  said  he,  but  hear  mc.  When  he  could  not 
persuade  Eurybiades  to  fight  in  the  straits  of  the  sea,  he 
sent  privately  to  Xerxes,  ad\ising  him  that  he  need  not 
fear  the  Grecians,  for  they  were  running  away.  Xerxes 
upon  this  persuasion,  fighting  in  a  place  advantageous  for 
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Uie  Greciaus,  was  worsted ;  and  tlieu  he  sent  him  another 
message,  and  bade  him  fly  witli  all  sj»w;d  over  the  HcUes- 
pant,  for  the  Grecians  designed  to  break  down  his  brid^ ; 
that  nnder  pretence  of  saviiiir  him  he  miglit  secure  tlie 
Grecians.  A  man  from  the  little  island  Scnphus  told 
him,  he  was  famous  not  upon  his  own  account  but  through 
the  city  where  he  lived.  Yon  say  true,  said  he,  for  if  I 
had  been  a  Seriphian,  I  had  not  been  famous  :  nor  would 
you»  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian.  To  Antiphatus.  a  beau- 
tiful person  that  avoided  and  despised  Tliemistocles  when 
he  formerly  loved  him,  but  came  to  him  and  fluttered  him 
when  he  was  in  great  power  and  esteem  ;  IJark  you,  lad, 
eaid  he,  though  late,  yet  both  of  us  are  wise  at  last.  To 
Sim<mides  desiring  him  to  give  an  inijust  sentence.  You 
would  not  be  a  good  poet,  said  he,  if  you  should  sing  out 
of  tune;  nor  I  a  good  governor,  if  I  should  give  judgment 
contrarj'  to  law.  When  his  son  was  a  little  saucy  towards 
his  mother,  he  said  that  this  boy  had  more  power  than  all 
the  Grecians,  for  the  .Athenians  governed  Greece,  he  the 
Athenians,  his  wife  him,  and  his  son  his  wife.  He  lu-e- 
fen-ed  an  honest  man  that  wooed  his  daughter,  before  a  rich 
man.  I  would  rather,  said  he,  have  a  man  that  wants 
money,  than  money  that  wants  a  man.  Having  a  farm  to 
Bell,  he  bid  the  crier  proclaim  also  that  it  had  a  good 
neighbor.  When  the  Athenians  reviled  him  ;  Why  do  yon 
complain,  said  he,  that  the  same  peraons  ho  often  befriend 
you  ?  And  he  compared  himself  to  a  row  of  plane-tiees, 
under  which  in  a  storm  passengers  run  for  shelter,  but  in 
fair  weather  they  pluck  the  leaves  off  and  abuse  them. 
Scoffmg  at  the  Eretrians,  he  said,  Tjke  the  sword-fish,  they 
have  a  sword  indeed,  hut  no  heart.  Being  banished  first 
out  of  Athens  and  afterwards  out  of  Greece,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  bade  him  speak  his 
mind.  Speech,  he  said,  was  like  to  tapestry ;  and  like 
it,  when  it  was  spread,  it  showed  its  figures,  but  when 
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it  was  folded  up,  hid  and  spoiled  them.  And  therefore  he 
requested  time  until  he  might  learu  the  Pcreian  tongue, 
and  coidd  explain  himself  without  an  interpreter.  Huviug 
there  i-eceivcd  great  presents,  and  being  eniiched  of  a  sud- 
den ;  O  lads,  said  he  to  his  sons,  we  had  been  undone  if 
we  had  not  been  undone. 

Mtbonioes.  Myrontdes  summoned  the  Athenians  to 
fight  against  the  Boeotians.  When  the  time  was  almost 
come,  and  the  captains  told  him  they  were  not  near  all 
come  out ;  They  are  come,  said  he,  all  that  intend  to  fight 
And  marching  while  their  spirits  were  up,  he  overcame 
his  enemies. 

AaisTiDEs.  Aristides  the  Just  always  managed  his  offices 
himself,  and  avoided  all  political  clubs,  because  power  got- 
ten by  the  assistance  of  fnends  was  an  encouragement  to 
the  unjust.  When  the  Athenians  were  fully  bent  to  banish 
him  by  an  ostracism,  an  illiterate  coiinti-y  fellow  came  to 
him  with  his  shell,  and  asked  him  to  write  in  it  the  name 
of  Aristides,  Friend,  said  he,  do  you  know  .\jistidcs? 
Not  I,  said  the  fellow,  but  1  do  not  like  his  surname  of 
Just.  He  said  no  more,  but  wrote  his>name  in  the  shell 
and  gave  it  him.  He  wus  at  vai'lance  with  Themistoclcs, 
who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  with  him.  Arc  you  content, 
said  he,  Themistocles,  to  leave  our  enmity  at  the  borders  T 
and  if  you  please,  we  will  take  it  up  again  at  our  return. 
Wlicn  he  levied  an  assessment  upon  the  Greeks,  he  re- 
turned poorer  by  so  much  as  he  spent  in  the  jounxey. 

Aeschylus  wrote  these  verses  on  .\mphiarau8 :  — 

IIJB  ihield  no  embloni  beart ;  hla  i^nerotu  aoal 
Wishfii  to  be,  not  to  RpiK-Dir,  tho  bcil ; 
While  the  deep  ftiirows  of  1iis  noble  mind 
Uarreiu  of  wim  «n<)  prudent  oouomI  bear.* 


Oi  ydft  Smcdv  apiaroi  i^'  elwu  MAn, 
UaOuw  iUa«a  Stil  ^ptvdf  xapwoi/mvf, 

Sept.  691.    Thiu  the  piMigc  tuuidi  La  all  HSS-  of  Aeschylus ;  but 
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And  when  they  were  pronounced  in  the  theatre,  all  turaed 
their  eyes  upon  Aristides. 

Pericles.  Whenever  he  entered  on  his  command  as  gen- 
eral, while  he  was  putting  on  his  war-cloak,  he  used  thus 
to  bespeak  himself:  Remember,  Pericles,  you  govern  free- 
men, Grecians,  Athcmaus.  He  advised  the  Atheuians  to 
demolish  Aegina,  as  a  dangerous  eyesore  to  the  haven  of 
Piraeus.  To  a  friend  that  wanted  him  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness and  to  bind  the  same  with  an  oath,  he  said :  1  am  a 
friend  only  as  far  as  the  altar.  \VhL'n  be  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, he  blessed  himself  that  no  Athenian  ever  went  into 
mourning  upon  his  account. 

AuneiADEs.  Aicibiades  while  he  was  a  boy,  wrestling 
in  a  ring,  seeing  he  could  not  break  his  adversaiy 's  hold, 
bit  him  by  the  hand :  who  cried  out,  You  bite  like  a 
woman.  Not  so,  said  he,  but  like  a  lion.  He  had  a  very 
handsome  dog,  that  cost  him  seven  thousand  drachmas; 
and  he  cut  off  his  tail,  that,  said  he,  the  Athenians  may 
have  this  story  to  tell  of  me,  and  may  concern  themselve-s 
no  farther  with  me.  ('oraing  into  a  school,  ho  called  for 
Homer's  Iliads ;  and  when  the  master  told  him  he  had 
none  of  Homer's  works,  he  gave  him  a  box  on  tlie  ear,  and 
went  his  way.  He  came  to  Pcricles's  gate,  and  being  told 
he  was  busy  a  preparing  his  accounts  to  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  Had  he  not  better,  said  he,  contrive 
how  he  might  give  no  account  ut  all  ?  Being  summoned  by 
the  Athenians  out  of  Sicily  to  plead  for  his  life,  he  ab- 
sconded, saying,  that  criminal  was  a  fool  who  studied  a 
defence  when  he  might  fly  for  it.  But,  said  one,  will  you 
not  trust  your  country  with  your  cause  1  No.  said  he,  nor 
my  motlier  cither,  lest  she  mistake  and  cast  a  black  pebble 

qaot[>d  by  Plutsndi  In  hia  Lifr  of  AriaUdci.  $  8,  with  iUtuot  in  Am  Mcond  vtim  in 
tlir  p]itc«  of  afwrr^.  It  bat  Imvcii  plAunilily  c(M)Ji>iitaretl,  i>uil  Itie  acior  wha  spoke  the 
fMrt  iDleotioiwlly  (ubslitnud  Uie  word  /Kneuor  u  a  compliment  to  Ari»li<!«,  on  pc«tng 
him  in  BContiHCUotuplKuvrnmong  thoKpACiaion.  Suv  Harnuuu'iuuteon  theiwsng* 
in  Ub  edition  of  Aiudiylu*.    (G.) 
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instead  of  a  white  one.  When  he  heard  death  was  de- 
creed to  hira  and  his  associates,  Let  us  convince  tlieni,  said 
he,  that  we  are  alive.  And  passing  over  to  Lacedaemon, 
he  stirred  up  the  Dccelcan  war  against  tlie  Athenians. 

Lamacuus.  Lamachus  chid  a  captain  for  a  fault ;  and 
when  he  had  said  he  would  do  so  no  more,  Sir,  said  he,  in 
war  there  is  no  room  for  a  second  miscarriage. 

Ii'HicRATE8.  Iphicrates  was  despised  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  shoemaker's  son.  The  exploit  that  first 
brought  him  into  repute  was  this  :  when  he  was  wounded 
himself,  he  caught  up  one  of  the  enemies  and  carried  hirn 
alive  and  in  his  armor  to  his  own  ship.  He  once  pitched 
hia  camp  in  u  country  belonging  to  his  allies  and  confed- 
erates, and  yet  he  fortified  it  exactly  with  a  trench  and 
bulwark.  Said  one  to  hira,  What  are  ye  afraid  of?  Of  all 
speeches,  said  he,  none  is  so  dishonorable  for  a  general,  as 
I  should  not  have  thought  it.  As  he  raai-shaned  his  army 
to  fight  with  barbarians,  I  am  afraid,  said  he,  they  do  uot 
know  Iphicrates,  for  his  verj'  name  nscd  to  strike  terror 
into  other  enemies.  Being  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  he 
said  to  the  informer :  O  fellow  !  what  art  thou  doing,  who, 
when  war  is  at  hand,  dost  ad^-isc  the  city  to  consult  con- 
cerning me,  and  not  with  me?  To  Uarmodius,  descended 
from  the  ancient  Uarmodius,  when  he  reviled  him  for  his 
mean  birth,  My  nobility,  said  he,  begins  in  me,  hut  yours 
ends  in  you.  A  rhetorician  asked  him  in  an  assembly, 
who  he  was  that  he  took  so  much  upon  him.  —  horseman, 
or  footman,  or  archer,  or  shield-bearer.  Neither  of  them, 
said  he,  but  one  that  understands  how  to  command  all 
those. 

TiMOTiiEUS.  Tiniotheus  was  reputed  a  successful  gen- 
eral, and  some  that  emied  him  painted  cities  falling  under 
his  net  of  their  own  accord,  while  he  was  asleep.  Said 
Timotheus,  If  I  take  such  cities  when  I  am  asleep,  what 
do  you  think  I  shall  do  when  I  am  awake  ?    A  coufideut 
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commander  showed  the  Athenians  a  wound  be  had  re- 
ceived. But  I,  said  he,  when  I  was  your  general  in 
Samos,  was  ashamed  that  a  dart  from  an  engine  fell  near 
me.  The  orators  set  up  Chares  as  one  they  thought  fit  to 
be  general  of  the  Athenians.  Not  to  be  general,  saiil 
Timolheus,  but  to  carr)-  the  general's  baggage. 

Chabbias.  Chabrias  said,  they  were  the  best  commanders 
who  best  uudei-stooU  the  affairs  of  their  enemies.  He  wm 
once  indicted  for  treason  with  Iphicrates,  who  blamed  him 
for  exposing  himself  to  danger,  by  going  to  the  place  of 
exercise,  and  dining  at  his  usual  hour.  If  the  Athenians, 
said  he,  deal  severely  with  us,  you  will  die  all  foul  and 
gut-foundered ;  I'll  die  clean  and  anointed,  with  my  dinner 
in  my  belly.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  an  army  of  stags, 
with  a  lion  for  their  commander,  was  more  foimidable  than 
an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  stag. 

Hegesippus.  When  Ilegesippus,  surnaraed  Crobylus 
(i.e.  7\tjj-htfd),  instigated  the  Athenians  against  Philip, 
one  of  the  assembly  cried  out,  You  wovdd  not  persuade  us 
to  a  warl  Yes,  indeed,  would  I,  said  he,  and  to  mourning 
clothes  and  to  public  fuuerids  and  to  funeral  speeches, 
if  we  intend  to  live  free  and  not  submit  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Macedonians. 

Pn'UK^s.  Pytheas,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  stood 
forth  to  oppose  the  decrees  made  concerning  Alexander. 
One  said :  Have  you,  young  man,  the  confidence  to  speak 
in  such  weighty  affairs  ?  And  why  not  ?  said  he :  Alexander, 
whom  you  voted  a  God,  is  younger  than  I  am. 

PuociON.  Phocion  the  Athenian  was  never  seen  to 
laugh  or  cry.  In  an  assembly  one  told  him,  You  seem  to 
be  thoughtful,  Phocion.  You  guess  light,  said  he,  for  I 
am  contriving  how  to  contract  what  1  have  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Athens.  The  Oracle  told  the  Athenians,  there 
was  one  man  in  the  city  of  a  contrary  judgment  to  all  the 
rest ;  and  the  Athenians  in  a  hubbub  ordered  search  to  be 
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made,  who  this  should  be.  I,  said  Phocion,  am  the  man ; 
I  alone  am  pleased  with  nothing  the  common  people  say 
or  do.  Once  when  he  had  delivered  an  opinion  which 
pleased  the  people,  and  perceived  it  was  entertained  by  a 
general  consent,  he  turned  to  his  friend,  and  said:  Have  I 
not  nnawares  spoken  some  mischievous  thing  or  other  t 
The  Athenians  gathered  a  benevolence  for  a  certain  sacri- 
fice ;  and  when  others  contributed  to  it,  he  being  often 
spoken  to  said :  I  should  be  ashamed  to  give  to  you,  and 
not  to  pay  this  man,  —  pointing  to  one  of  his  creditors. 
Demosthenes  the  orator  told  him,  If  the  Athenians  should 
be  mad,  they  would  kill  you.  Like  enough,  said  he,  me 
if  they  were  mad,  but  you  if  they  were  wise.  Aristo- 
giton  the  informer,  being  condemned  and  i*eady  to  be 
executed  in  prison,  entreated  that  l*hocion  would  come  to 
him.  And  when  his  friends  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  to 
80  vile  a  person  ;  And  where,  said  he,  would  you  discourse 
with  Aristogiton  more  pleasantly  ?  The  .\thcnian5  were 
offended  with  the  Byzantines,  for  refusing  to  receive  Chares 
into  their  city,  who  was  sent  witti  forces  to  assist  them 
against  Philip.  Said  Phocion,  You  ouglit  not  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  distrust  of  your  confederates,  but  vnth. 
your  coramaudcvs  that  arc  not  to  be  tmsted.  Whereupon 
he  was  chosen  general,  and  being  tmsted  by  the  Byzantines, 
he  forced  Philip  to  return  without  his  en'and.  King 
Alexander  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  talents ;  and 
he  asked  those  that  brought  it,  what  it  should  mean  that, 
of  all  the  AthenianSj  Alexander  should  be  thus  kind  to 
him.  They  answered,  because  he  esteemed  him  alone  lo 
be  a  worthy  and  upright  person.  Pray  therefore,  said  he, 
let  him  suffer  me  to  seem  as  well  as  to  be  so.  ^Vlexandcr 
sent  to  them  for  some  ships,  and  the  people  calling  for 
Phocion  by  name,  bade  him  speak  his  opinion.  He  stood 
up  and  told  them :  I  advise  you  either  to  conquer  your- 
selves, or  else  to  side  with  the  conqueror.     An  uncertain 
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ramor  happened,  that  Alexander  was  dead.  Immediately 
the  orators  leaped  into  the  pulpit,  and  advised  them  to 
make  WOT  without  delay :  but  Phocion  entreated  them  to 
tarry  awhile  and  know  the  certainty :  For,  said  he,  if  he 
is  dead  to-day.,  he  will  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  so  forwai-ds. 
Leosthencs  hurried  the  city  into  a  war,  with  fond  hopes 
conceited  at  the  name  of  hberty  and  command.  Pbociou 
compju'ed  his  speeches  to  cypress-trees  ;  They  are  tall,  said 
he,  and  comely,  but  bern*  no  fruit.  However,  the  first 
attempts  were  successful ;  and  when  the  city  was  sacrific- 
ing for  the  good  news,  he  was  asked  whether  he  did  not 
wish  he  had  done  this  himself.  I  would,  eoid  he,  have 
done  what  has  been  done,  but  have  advised  what  1  didL 
When  the  Macedonians  invaded  Attica  and  phmdoicd  the 
scacoasts,  he  drew  out  the  youth.  When  many  came  to 
him  and  generally  pei'suaded  him  by  all  means  to  possess 
himself  of  such  an  ascent,  and  thereon  to  marshal  his 
army,  O  Hercules !  said  he,  how  many  commundcis  do  I 
see,  and  how  few  soldiers  ?  Yet  he  fought  and  overcame, 
and  slew  Nicion,  the  commander  of  the  Macedonians. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  Athenians  were  overcome,  and 
admitted  a  garrison  seut  by  Aulipater.  Meuyllus,  the 
governor  of  that  garrison,  offered  money  to  Phocion,  who 
was  enraged  thereby  and  said :  This  man  is  no  better  than 
Alexander ;  and  what  I  refused  then  I  can  with  less  honor 
receive  now.  Antipater  said,  of  the  two  friends  he  had 
at  Athens,  he  could  never  persuade  Phocion  to  accept  a 
present,  nor  could  he  ever  satisfy  Demades  with  presents. 
When  Antipater  requested  him  to  do  some  indirect  thing 
or  other,  Antipater,  said  he,  you  cannot  have  Phocion  for 
your  friend  and  flatterer  tou.  After  the  deutli  of  Antipater, 
democracy  was  established  in  Athens,  and  the  assembly 
decreed  the  death  of  Phocion  and  his  friends.  The  rest 
were  led  weeping  to  execution ;  but  as  Phocion  passed 
silently,  one  of  his  enemies  met  him  and  spat  in  his  face. 
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But  he  turned  himself  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  Will 
nobody  restiain  this  insolent  fellow  ?  One  of  those  that 
were  to  suffer  with  him  lamented  and  took  on :  Wliy, 
Enippus,  said  he,  are  yon  not  pleased  tliiit  you  die  with 
Phociont  When  the  cup  of  hemloek  was  brought  to  him 
being  asked  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  his  son  ;  I 
command  you,  said  he,  and  entreat  you  not  to  think  of 
any  revenge  upon  the  Athenians. 

PistsTUiTis.  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  when  some 
of  his  party  revolted  from  him  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Phylc,  came  to  them  bearing  his  baggage  on  his  back. 
They  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it.  Eithei,  said  he,  to 
persuade  you  to  return  witli  mc,  or  if  I  cannot  persuade 
you,  to  tarry  with  you ;  and  therefore  I  come  prepared 
accordingly.  An  accusation  was  brought  to  him  ag:ainst 
his  mother,  that  she  was  in  love  and  used  secret  familiarity 
with  a  yimng  man,  who  out  of  fi-ar  fur  the  most  part  re- 
fused her.  This  young  man  he  in\nted  to  supper,  and  as 
they  were  at  supper  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  entertain- 
ment. He  answered.  Very  well.  Thus,  said  he,  you  shall 
be  treated  daily,  if  you  please  my  mother.  Thrasybulua 
was  in  love  with  Iiis  daughter,  and  as  he  met  licr,  kissed 
her  ;  whereupon  his  wife  would  have  incensed  him  against 
Thrasybulua.  If,  said  he,  we  hate  those  that  love  us, 
what  sliall  we  do  to  them  that  hate  us  ?  —  and  he  gave 
the  maid  in  marriage  to  Thrasybalus.  Some  lascivious 
druukeu  persons  by  chance  met  his  wife,  and  used  un- 
seemly speech  and  behavior  to  her  ;  but  the  next  day  they 
begged  his  pardon  with  tears.  As  for  you,  said  he,  learn 
to  be  sober  for  the  future  ;  but  as  for  my  wife,  yesterday 
she  was  not  abroad  at  all.  lie  designed  to  marry  another 
wife,  and  his  children  asked  him  whether  he  could  blame 
them  for  any  tiling.  By  no  means,  said  he,  but  I  com- 
mend you,  and  desire  to  have  more  such  childien  &»  you 
aie. 
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DEMErnros  Piialereus.  Dpmctrius  Phalereus  persuaded 
King  Ptolemy  to  get  and  study  such  books  as  trcatoU  of 
government  nnd  conduct ;  for  those  thinj^s  are  written  in 
books  which  the  friends  of  kings  dure  not  advise. 

LvcuKaus.  liycurgns  the  Lacedaemonian  brought  long 
hair  into  fashion  among  his  countrymen,  saying  that  it 
rendered  those  that  were  haudsomc  more  beautiftd,  and 
those  that  were  deformed  more  terrible.  To  one  that  ad- 
vised him  to  set  up  a  democracy  in  Sparta,  Pray,  said  lie, 
do  you  first  set  up  a  democracy  in  your  own  house.  lie 
ordained  that  houses  should  be  built  with  saws  and  axes 
only,  thinking  they  would  be  ashamed  to  bring  plate, 
tapestry,  and  costly  tables  into  such  pitifid  houses.  He 
forbade  them  to  contond  at  boxing  or  in  the  double  coutest 
of  boxing  and  wrestling,  that  they  might  not  accustom 
themselves  to  be  conquered,  no,  not  so  much  as  in  jest. 
He  forbade  them  also  to  wnr  often  against  the  same 
people,  lest  tliey  should  make  them  the  more  warlike. 
Accordingly,  many  years  after,  when  Agcsilaus  was  wound- 
ed, Antulndas  told  him  the  Thcbans  had  rewarded  him 
worthily  for  teaching  and  accustoming  them  to  war,  whether 
they  would  or  no. 

CHARtLLi:a.  King  Charillus,  being  asked  why  I^ycurgus 
made  so  few  laws,  answered.  They  who  use  few  words  do 
not  need  many  laws.  When  one  of  the  Helots  behaved 
rather  too  insolently  towai'ds  hira,  By  Castor  and  Pollux, 
said  he,  1  would  kill  you,  were  I  not  angry.  To  one  that 
asked  him  why  the  Spartans  wore  long  hair,  Because,  said 
he,  of  all  oniamenta  that  is  the  cheapest 

Teleclus.  King  Telcclus,  when  his  brother  inveighed 
against  the  citizens  for  not  giving  him  that  respect  which 
tliey  did  to  the  king,  said  to  him,  No  wonder,  you  do  not 
know  how  to  bear  injury. 

Theopompus.  Theopompus,  to  one  that  showed  him  the 
walls  of  a  city,  and  asked  hira  if  they  were  not  high  and 
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beautiful,   answered,  No,  not  even  if  tliey  are   built  for 
women. 

AaciiiDAMUs.  Archidamus,  iu  the  Peloponuesian  war, 
when  his  allies  requested  him  to  appoint  them  their  quota 
of  tributes,  replied.  War  has  a  ven,-  iiregular  appetite. 

BKASiUAti,  Brasidas  caught  a  mouse  among  his  dried 
figs,  which  bit  him,  and  he  let  it  go.  Whereupon,  turning 
to  the  company.  Nothing,  said  he,  is  so  small  which  may 
not  save  itself,  if  it  have  the  valor  to  defend  itself 
against  its  aggressors.  In  a  fight  he  was  shot  through  hia 
shield,  and  |)Iuckiiig  the  spear  out  of  bis  wound,  with  the 
same  he  slew  his  adversary.  When  be  was  asked  how  he 
came  to  be  wounded.  My  shield,  said  he,  betrayed  me. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  be  slain  in  battle,  as  lie  endeavored  to 
liberate  the  Grecians  that  were  in  Thrace.  These  sent  an 
embassy  to  Laccdaemon,  wliich  made  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
who  first  asked  them  whether  Brasidas  died  houorably. 
When  the  Thracians  praised  him,  and  affirmed  that  there 
would  never  be  such  another  man,  My  friends,  said  she, 
you  are  mistaken:  Brastdas  indeed  was  a  valiaut  man,  but 
Lacedaemon  hnth  many  more  vali;mt  men  tlian  he. 

Agis.  King  Agis  said.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  not  wonf 
to  ask  how  many,  but  where  the  enemy  are.  At  Mantinea 
he  was  advised  not  to  fight  the  enemy  that  exceeded  him 
in  number.  It  is  necessary,  said  he,  for  him  to  tight  with 
many,  who  would  rule  over  many.  The  Kleans  were  com- 
mended for  managing  the  Olympic  games  honorably.  What 
wonder,  said  he,  do  they  do,  if  one  day  in  four  years  they 
do  justice?  When  the  same  persons  enlarged  in  their 
commendation,  What  wonder  is  it,  said  he,  if  they  use 
justice  honorably,  which  is  au  hononible  thing  1  To  a 
lewd  person,  that  often  asked  who  was  the  best  man  among 
the  Spartans,  he  answered,  He  that  is  most  unlike  yon. 
When  another  asked  what  was  the  number  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, —  Sufficient,  said  he,  to  defend  themselves  fron* 
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wicked  men.  To  anotlier  that  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion, If  you  shonld  see  Uiem  6ght,  said  he,  you  would 
think  tliem  to  bo  many. 

LYsAJiDER.  Dionysiua  the  Tj-rant  presented  Lysandcr's 
daughters  with  rich  garmeuta,  which  he  refused  to  accept, 
sttving  he  feni-cd  thoy  would  seem  more  deformed  in  them. 
To  such  as  blamed  him  for  managing  much  of  his  affairs 
by  sti'atagems.  which  was  unworthy  of  Hercules  from 
whom  lie  was  descended,  lie  iniswerciJ,  Wlicrc  the  lion's 
skin  will  not  reach,  it  must  be  pieced  with  the  fox's.  When 
the  citizens  of  Argos  seemed  to  make  out  a  better  title  than 
the  Ijaccdaemonians  to  a  country  that  was  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  drawing  his  sword,  He  that  is  master  of  this, 
said  he,  can  best  dispute  about  bounds  of  countries.  When 
the  Lncedaemonians  delayed  to  assault  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
and  he  saw  a  hare  leap  out  of  the  trench  ;  Do  you  fear,  said 
he,  such  enemies  as  these,  whose  laziness  suffers  hares  to 
sleep  OQ  their  walls  ?  To  an  inhabitant  of  Mcg-ara,  that  in 
a  parley  spoke  confidently  unto  him.  Your  words,  said  he, 
want  the  breeding  of  the  city. 

AoEsiLADs.  Agesilaus  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
were  bad  freemen  uud  good  servants.  AV'hen  they  were  wont 
to  call  the  king  of  Persia  the  Great  King,  Wherein,  said  he, 
is  he  greater  than  I, if  he  is  not  more  just  and  wise  than  I  am^ 
IJeing  asked  which  was  better,  valor  or  justice,  he  answered, 
Wo  should  have  no  need  of  valor,  if  we  were  all  just 
Wheu  he  bi*oke  up  his  camp  suddenly  by  night  in  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  saw  a  lad  lie  loved  left  behind  by  reason 
of  sickness,  and  weeping,  It  is  a  hard  thing,  said  he,  to  be 
pitiful  and  wise  at  the  same  time.  Menecrates  the  phy- 
sician, surnaraed  Jupiter,  inscribed  a  letter  to  hira  thus : 
Menecrates  Jupiter  to  King  Agesilaus  wishctb  joy.  And 
he  returned  in  answer :  King  Agesilaus  to  Menecrates 
wisheth  his  wits.  When  the  Ijacedaemonians  overcame 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  he 
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heard  the  number  of  the  enemies  that  were  slain ;  Alas, 
said  he,  for  Greece,  who  hath  destroyed  so  many  of  her  men 
as  were  enougli  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians  to- 
gether. He  had  i-eccived  an  answer  from  the  Oracle  of 
Jupiter  in  Olympia,  which  was  to  his  satisfiiction.  After- 
wards the  Kphori  bade  him  consult  Apollo  in  the  same 
cose  ;  and  to  Delphi  he  went,  and  asked  that  God  whether 
he  was  of  the  same  mind  witb  his  father.  He  interceded 
for  one  of  his  friends  with  Tdrieus  of  Caria.  and  wrote  to 
him  tims :  If  Nicias  has  not  offended,  set  him  free ;  but 
if  he  is  guilty,  set  him  free  for  my  sake :  by  all  means 
set  him  frcc.  Being  exhorted  to  hear  one  that  imitated 
tlie  voice  of  a  niglitingule,  I  have  often,  said  he,  heard 
nightingales  themselves.  The  law  ordained  that  such  as 
ran  away  should  be  disgraced.  After  the  fight  at  Leuctra, 
the  Ephori,  seeing  the  city  void  of  men,  were  willing 
to  dispense  witli  that  disgrace,  and  em])owered  Agesilaus 
to  make  a  law  to  that  purpose.  But  he  standing  in  the 
midst  commanded  that  after  the  next  day  the  laws  should 
remain  in  force  as  before.  He  was  sent  to  assist  the  kiuj? 
of  E-^ypt,  wHU  whom  he  was  besieged  by  enemies  that 
Dutnumheved  his  own  forces ;  and  when  tiiey  had  en- 
trenched their  camp,  the  king  commanded  him  to  go  out 
and  fight  them.  Since,  said  he,  they  intend  to  make  them- 
selves equal  to  us,  I  will  not  hinder  them.  When  the 
trench  was  almost  finished,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  the  void 
space,  and  so  fighting  with  equal  advantage  he  overcame 
them.  ^Vhcn  he  was  dying,  he  charged  his  friends  that 
no  fiction  or  counterfeit  (so  he  called  statues)  should  be 
made  for  him ;  For  if,  said  he,  I  have  done  any  honorable 
exploit,  that  is  my  monuuient ;  but  if  I  have  done  none,  all 
your  statues  will  signify  nothing. 

Abcoidamis.  When  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus, 
beheld  a  dart  to  be  sliotfrom  an  engine  newly  brought  out 
of  Sicily,  he  cried  out,  O  Hercules !  the  valor  of  man  is 
at  an  end. 
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Agis  the  Younger.  Dcmndcs  said,  the  Lacuuiiuis' 
swords  were  so  smaU,  that  jugglers  raiglit  swallow  them. 
That  may  be,  said  Agis,  but  tlie  Lacedaemonians  can  reach 
their  enemies  very  well  with  thcra.  The  Ephori  ordered 
him  to  deliver  his  soldiei's  to  a  traitor.  I  will  not,  said 
he,  entrust  him  with  strangers,  who  bctniyed  his  own 
men. 

CtKOMENES.  To  one  that  promised  to  give  him  hardy 
cocks,  that  would  die  fighting,  Trithee,  said  he,  give  me 
cocks  tliat  will  kill  fighting. 

Paedaretds.  Paedaretiis,  when  he  was  not  chosen 
among  the  Three  Hundred  (which  was  the  highest  office 
and  honor  in  llie  city),  went  away  cheerfully  and  smiling, 
saying,  he  was  glad  if  the  city  had  three  hundred  better 
citizens  than  himself. 

Damonidas.  Damonidas,  being  placed  by  him  that  or- 
dered the  chorus  in  the  last  rank  of  it,  said  :  Well  done, 
you  have  found  a  way  to  make  this  place  also  honorable. 

NicosTRATCs.  Archidamus,  general  of  the  Argives,  en- 
ticed Nicostratus  to  betray  a  fort,  by  promises  of  a  great 
sum,  and  the  marriage  of  what  Lucedaenionian  lady  he 
pleased  except  the  king's  daughters.  He  answered,  that 
Archidamus  was  none  of  the  offspring  of  Hercules,  for  he 
went  about  to  punish  wicked  men,  but  Archidamus  to  cor^ 
nipt  lionest  men. 

El'daemo.nidas.  Eudaemonidas  beholding  Xenocrates, 
when  he  was  old,  in  the  Academy  reading  philosophy  to 
his  scholars,  and  being  told  he  was  in  quest  of  virtue, 
asked:  And  when  does  he  intend  to  practise  iti  Another 
time,  when  he  heard  a  philosopher  arguing  that  only  the 
wise  man  can  be  a  good  general,  This  is  a  wonderful 
speech,  said  he,  but  he  that  saith  it  never  heard  the  sound 
of  trumpets. 

Antiocul's.  Antiochus  being  Ephor,  wlien  he  heard 
Philip  bad  given  the  Messenians  a  country^  asked  whether 
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ne  had  granted  them  that  they  should  be  victorioua  when 
they  fouglit  for  that  country. 

Antalcidas.  To  an  Athenian  that  called  the  Lacedae- 
mooians  unlearned,  Therefore  we  alone,  said  Antalcidas, 
have  learned  no  mischief  of  you.  To  another  Atlieuian 
that  told  him.  Indeed,  we  have  often  diiveu  you  from  the 
Cephissus,  he  replied,  But  we  sever  drove  you  from 
the  Kurotaa.  When  a  Sophist  was  beginning  to  recite 
the  praise  of  Hercules;  And  who,  said  he,  ever  spoke 
against  him] 

ErAMiNONUAs.  No  panic  fear  ever  surprised  the  army 
of  the  Thcbans  while  Epaminonda.s  was  then-  general. 
He  said,  to  die  in  war  was  the  most  honorable  death, 
and  the  bodies  of  armed  men  ought  to  be  exercised, 
not  as  wrestlers,  but  in  a  wailikc  manner.  Where- 
fore be  Iiated  fut  men,  and  dismissed  one  of  tlicia,  say- 
ing, that  three  or  four  shields  would  scai'ce  serve  to  securo 
his  belly,  which  would  not  snifer  him  to  see  his  members. 
He  was  so  frugal  in  his  diet  that,  being  invited  by  a 
neighbor  to  supper,  and  finding  there  dishes,  oint- 
ments, and  junkets  in  abundance,  he  dcjiarted  imme- 
diately, saying :  I  thought  you  were  sacrificing,  and  not 
displaying  your  luxury.  When  bis  cook  gave  an  account 
to  his  colleagues  of  the  chui^cs  for  several  days,  he  was 
offended  only  at  the  quantity  of  oil ;  and  when  his  col- 
leagues wondered  at  him,  I  am  not,  said  he,  troubled  at 
the  charge,  but  that  so  much  oil  should  be  received  into 
my  body.  When  the  city  kept  a  festival,  and  all  gave 
themselves  to  banquets  and  drinking,  he  was  met  by  one 
of  his  acquaintance  unadorned  and  in  a  thoughtful  posture. 
He  wondering  asked  him  why  he  of  all  men  should  walk 
about  in  that  manner.  That  all  of  you,  said  he,  may  be 
drunk  and  revel  securely.  .\n  ill  man,  that  had  committed 
no  great  fault,  he  refused  to  discharge  at  the  request  of 
Pelopidas;  when  his  rndss  entreated  fur  U iota  he  dismissed 
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him,  eaymg :  Whores  are  fitting  to  receive  snch  presentB, 
and  not  generals.  The  Lacedaemonians  invaded  tiie 
Thebana,  and  oracles  were  brought  to  Thebes,  some  that 
promised  victory,  othnrs  that  forotolrl  an  overthrow.  He 
ordered  those  to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judg- 
ment seat,  and  tliese  on  the  left.  When  they  were  placed 
accordingly,  he  rose  up  and  said :  If  you  will  obey  your 
commanders  and  imnnimously  resist  yoiu-  enemies,  these 
are  your  oracles,  —  pointing  to  the  bettor;  but  if  you 
play  the  cowards,  those,  —  pointing  to  the  worser.  An- 
other time,  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  enemy,  it  thundered, 
and  some  that  were  about  him  tiskcd  him  what  he  thought 
the  Gods  would  signify  by  it.  They  signify,  said  he,  tliat 
the  enemy  is  thunderstruck  and  demented,  since  he  pitches 
his  camp  in  a  bud  jilace,  when  he  was  nigh  to  a  better. 
Of  all  the  happy  and  prosperous  events  that  befell  him, 
he  said  that  in  this  he  took  most  satisfaction,  that  he  over- 
came the  Lacedaemonians  at  Lenctra  while  his  father  and 
mother,  that  begot  him,  were  living.  Whereas  he  was 
wont  to  appear  with  his  body  anointed  and  a  cheerful 
coimtenance,  the  day  after  that  fight  he  came  abroad  meanly 
habited  and  dejected  ;  and  when  his  friends  asked  him 
whether  any  misfortune  had  befallen  hira,  No,  said  he,  but 
yesterday  I  was  pleased  more  than  became  a  wise  man,  and 
therefore  to-day  I  chastise  that  immoderate  joy.  Perceiv- 
ing the  Spartans  concealed  their  disasters,  and  desiring  to 
discover  the  greatness  of  their  loss,  he  did  not  give  them 
leave  to  take  away  their  dead  altogether,  but  allowed  each 
city  to  bury  its  own ;  whereby  it  appeared  that  above  a 
thousand  Lacedaemonians  were  slain.  .Tason,  monarch  of 
Thessaly,  was  at  Thebes  as  their  confederate,  and  sent  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  Epnminondas,  then  in  great 
want ;  but  he  refused  the  gold,  and  when  he  saw  Jason,  he 
said  :  You  are  the  first  to  commit  violence.  And  borrow- 
ing fifty  drachms  of  a  citiiien,  with  that  money  to  supply 
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bis  anny  he  invaded  Peloponnesus.  Another  time,  when 
the  Persian  king  sent  him  thirty  thouitand  darics,  he  chid 
Diomcdon  severely,  asking  him  whether  he  sailed  so  far  to 
bribe  Epaminondas ;  and  bade  him  tell  the  king,  as  long 
as  he  wished  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Thebans,  Epurainondas 
would  be  his  friend  gratis,  but  when  he  was  otherwise 
minded,  his  enemy.  Wlien  the  Argives  were  confederates 
with  the  Thebans,  the  Athenian  ambassadors  then  in 
Arcadia  complained  of  both,  and  Callistratus  the  orator 
reproached  the  cities  with  Orestes  and  Oedipus.  But 
Epaminondas  stood  up  and  said :  We  confess  there  hath 
been  one  amongst  us  that  killed  his  father,  and  among  the 
Argives  one  that  killed  his  mother ;  but  we  banished  those 
that  did  such  things,  and  the  Athcniftns  entertained  them. 
To  some  Spartans  that  accused  the  Thebans  of  many  and 
great  crimes,  These  indeed,  said  he,  are  they  that  have  put 
an  end  to  your  short  dialect.  The  Athenians  made  friend- 
Bbip  and  alliance  with  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Plicnie,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  the  Thebans,  and  who  had  promised  to 
furnish  them  with  flesh  at  half  an  obol  a  pound.  And  we, 
Baid  Epaminondas,  will  supply  theni  witli  wood  to  that  flesh 
gratis ;  for  if  they  grow  meddlesome,  wc  will  make  bold 
to  cut  all  the  wood  in  their  country  for  them.  IJcing  de- 
aiious  to  keep  the  Boeotians,  that  were  grown  rusty  by 
idleness,  always  in  arms,  when  he  was  chosen  their  chief 
magistrate,  he  used  to  exhort  them,  saying:  Yet  consider 
what  you  do,  my  friends;  for  if  I  am  your  genera),  you 
must  be  my  soldiers.  He  called  their  country,  which  waa 
plain  and  open,  the  stage  of  war,  which  they  coidd  keep 
no  longer  tlian  their  hands  were  upon  their  shields.  Clia- 
brias,  having  slain  a  few  Thebans  near  C'-orinth,  that  en- 
gaged too  hotly  near  the  walls,  erected  a  trophy,  which 
Epaminondas  laughed  at,  saying,  it  was  not  n  trophy,  but 
a  statue  of  Trivia,  which  they  usually  placed  in  tlic  high- 
way before  the  gates.     One  told  him  that  the  Atheniaas 
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had  sent  an    army  into  Peloponnesus  adorned  with,  new 
armor.    What  then  1  said  he,  doth  Antigenidas  si^h  because 
Tellos  hath  got  new  pipes  t      (Now  Antigenidas  was  an 
exccllrnt  piper,  but  Telles  a  vile  one.)     Undcrstjinding  his 
shield-bearer  liad  taken  a  great  deal  of  niouoy  from  a  pris- 
oner, Come,  said  he,  give  me  the  shield,  and  buy  you  a 
victualling-house  to  live  in  ;    for  now  you  are  grown  rich 
and  wealthy,  you  will  not  hazard  your  life  as  you  did  for- 
merly.    Being  asked  whether  he  thought  himself  or  Cha- 
brias  or  Iphicrates  the  better  general,  It  is.  hard,  said  he, 
to  judge  whiJe  wc  live.     After  he  returned  out  of  Laconia, 
he  was  tried  for  his  life,  with  his  fellow-commanders,  for 
contiuuing   Boootarch  four  months    longer    than  the  law 
allowed.     He  bade  th©  other  commanders  lay  the  blame 
upon  him,  as  if  he  had  forced  them,  and  for  himself,  he 
said,  his  actions  were  his  best  speech ;  but  if  any  thing  at 
all  were  to  be  answered  to  the  judges,  he  entreated  them, 
if  they  put  him  to  death,  to  write  his  fanlt  upon  his  monu- 
ment, that    the  Grecians  might  know  that  Epaminondaa 
compelled  the  Thcbans  against  their  will  to  plunder  aud  fire 
Laconia, — -which  in  five  hundred  years  before  had  never 
suifered  the  like,  —  to  build   Messeiie   two    hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  it  was  sacked,  to  unite  the  Arcadians, 
and  to  restore  liberty  to  Greece ;    for  those  things  were 
done  in  that  expedition.      Whereupon  the   judges  arose 
with  great  laughter,  aud  refused  even  to  receive  the  votes 
against  him.     In  his  last  fight,  being  wounded  and  carried 
into  his  tent,  he  called  for  Diaphantes  and  after  him  for 
lollidos;  and  when  he  heard  they  were  slain,  he  advised 
the  Tbebans  to  make  their  peace  with  the  enemy,  since 
they  had  never  a  general  left  them ;  as  by  the  event  proved 
true.     So  well  did  he  understand  his  countrymen. 

Pelopidas.  Pclopidas,  Epaminundas's  colleague,  when 
his  friends  told  him  that  he  neglected  a  nccessar)  business, 
that  was  the  gathering  of  money,  replied:  In  good  deed 
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money  is  necessary  for  this  Nicomedas,  pointing  to  a  tame 
man  tbat  could  not  go.  As  lie  was  goijog  out  to  iiglit^  bis 
wife  beseeched  him  to  have  a  care  of  himself.  To  others 
you  may  give  this  advice,  said  he ;  but  a  commander  and 
goueiiil  you  must  advise  that  lie  should  save  his  country- 
men. A  soldier  told  him,  We  are  fallen  among  the  ene- 
mies. Said  he,  How  are  we  ftiUen  among  them,  more  than 
they  among  us?  When  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Piierae, 
broke  his  faith  and  cast  hini  into  prison,  ho  reviled  him ; 
and  when  the  other  told  him  he  did  but  hasten  his  death. 
That  is  my  design,  said  he,  that  the  Thebans  may  be  exas- 
perated against  you,  and  be  revenged  on  jou  the  sooner. 
Thcbe,  the  wife  of  the  tyrant,  came  to  him,  and  told  him 
she  wondered  to  see  him  so  merry  in  chains.  He  answered, 
ho  wondered  more  at  her,  that  she  could  endure  Alexan- 
der without  being  chained.  When  Epuminondas  caused 
him  to  be  released,  he  said :  I  thank  Alexander,  for  I  have 
now  found  by  trial  that  I  have  not  only  courage  to  fight, 
but  to  die. 
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M.'  CuRius,  AVhen  some  blamed  M.'  Curius  for  distribat- 
ing  but  a  small  part  of  a  country  he  took  from  the  enemy, 
and  preserving  the  greater  part  for  the  commonwealth,  he 
prayed  there  might  be  no  Roman  who  would  think  that 
estate  little  which  was  enough  to  maintain  him.  The 
Saranitcs  after  an  overthrow  came  to  him  to  offer  him 
gold,  and  found  him  boiling  rape-roots.  He  answered  the 
Samnites  that  he  that  could  sup  so  wanted  no  gold,  and 
that  he  had  rather  rule  over  those  who  had  gold  than  have 
it  himself. 
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C.  pADUians.  C.  Fabricius,  hearing  Pyrrlius  had  over- 
thrown the  Romans,  told  Lnbienus,  it  was  Pjrrhus,  not 
the  Epirots,  that  beat  the  Uomans.  lie  went  to  tieat 
about  exchange  of  prisoners  with  Pyrrhus,  who  offered 
him  a  great  sum  of  gold,  which  he  refused.  Tlie  next  day 
Pyrrhus  commanded  a  very  large  elephant  should  secretly 
be  placed  behind  Fabricius,  and  discover  himself  by  roar- 
ing; whereupon  Fabricius  turned  and  smiled,  saying,  I  was 
not  astonished  cither  at  your  gold  yesterday  or  at  your  beast 
to-day.  Pyrrhus  invited  him  to  tarry  with  him,  and  to 
accept  of  the  next  command  under  him :  That,  said  he, 
will  be  inconvenient  for  you ;  for,  when  the  Epirota  know 
us  both,  they  will  rather  have  me  for  their  king  than  you. 
When  Fabricius  was  consul,  P\Trhus's  physician  sent  him 
a  letter,  wherein  he  promised  liira  that,  if  he  commanded 
him,  he  would  poison  Pyrrhus.  Fabricius  sent  the  letter 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  bade  him  conclude  that  he  was  a  very  bad 
judge  both  of  friends  and  enemies.  The  plot  was  discov- 
ered ;  Pyrrhus  hanged  his  physician,  and  sent  the  Roman 
prisoners  he  had  taken  without  ransom  as  a  present  to  Fa- 
bricius. He,  however,  refused  to  accept  them,  but  rctunied 
the  like  number,  lest  he  might  seom  to  receive  a  reward. 
Neither  did  he  disclose  the  conspiracy  out  of  kindness  to 
Pyrrhus,  but  that  the  Romans  might  not  seem  to  kill  him 
by  treachery,  as  if  they  despaired  to  conquer  him  iu  open 
war. 

Fabius  M.\xi.mcb.  Fabius  Maximus  would  not  %ht, 
but  chose  to  spin  away  the  time  with  Hannibal,  —  who 
wanted  both  money  and  provision  for  his  army,  —  by 
pursuing  and  facing  him  in  rocky  and  mountainous  places. 
When  many  laughed  at  him  and  called  bim  Hannibal's 
schoolmaster,  he  took  little  notice  of  them,  but  pursued 
his  own  design,  and  told  his  friends  :  He  that  is  afraid  of 
scoffs  and  reproaches  is  more  a  coward  than  he  that 
flies  from  the  enemy.    'Wlien  Minucius,  his  fellow-consul. 
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■upon  routing  a  party  of  the  enemy,  was  highly  extolled  as 
a  man  worthy  of  Rome ;  I  am  more  afi-aid,  said  he,  of 
Miaucius's  success  than  of  his  misfortune.  And  not  long 
after  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  In  danger  of  [lensh- 
ing  mth  his  forces,  until  Fnbius  sncoored  him,  slew  nimiy 
of  the  enemy,  and  brought  him  off.  Whereupon  Hannibid 
told  his  friends :  Did  I  not  often  presage  that  cloud  on  the 
hills  would  some  time  or  other  break  upon  us  ?  After  the 
city  received  the  great  overthrow  at  Cannae,  he  was  chosea 
consul  with  Marcellus,  a  daring  person  and  much  desirous' 
to  fight  Hannibal,  whose  forces,  if  nobody  fought  him,  he 
hoped  would  shortly  disperse  and  be  dissolved.  Therefore 
Hannibal  said,  he  feared  fighting  Marcellus  less  than. 
Fabius  who  would  not  fight.  He  was  informed  of  a 
Lucanian  soldier  that  frequently  wandered  out  of  the 
camp  by  night  after  a  woman  he  loved,  but  otherwise  an 
admirable  soldier;  he  caused  his  mistress  to  be  seized 
privately  and  brought  to  him.  When  she  came,  he  sent 
for  the  soldier  and  told  him :  It  is  kno>vn  you  lie  out 
a  nights,  contrary  to  the  law  ;  but  your  former  good  be- 
havior is  not  forgotten,  therefore  your  faults  arc  forgiven 
to  your  merits.  Henceforwaids  you  shall  taiTy  with  me, 
for  I  have  your  surety.  And  he  brought  out  the  woman 
to  him.  Hannibal  kept  Tarentum  with  a  garrison,  oil 
but  the  castle ;  and  Fabius  drew  the  enemy  far  from  it, 
and  by  a  stratagem  took  the  town  and  plundered  it 
When  his  secretary  asked  what  was  his  pleasure  as  to 
the  holy  images.  Let  us  leave,  said  he,  the  Tarentines 
their  offended  Gods.  When  M.  Livias,  who  kept  a 
garrison  in  the  castle,  said  he  took  Tarentum  by  his 
assistance,  others  laughed  at  him  ;  but  said  Fabius,  You 
say  true,  for  if  you  had  not  lost  the  city,  I  had  not  re- 
took it.  When  he  was  ancient,  his  son  was  consul,  and 
as  he  was  dischai^ng  his  office  publicly  with  many 
attendantSt  he  met  him  on  horseback.     The  young  man 
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sent  a  sergeant  to  command  him  to  alight ;  when  others 
were  ut  a  Btund,  Fubius  presently  alighted,  and  running 
faster  than  for  his  age  might  be  expected^  embraced  his 
SOD.  Well  done,  son,  said  he,  I  see  you  are  wise,  and 
know  whom  you  g'overn,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  office 
you  have  undertaken. 

SciPio  THE  Eldee.  Scipio  the  Elder  spent  on  his 
studies  what  leisure  the  campaign  and  government  would 
allow  him,  saying,  that  he  did  most  when  he  was  idle. 
When  he  took  Curthage  by  storm,  some  soldiers  took 
prisoner  a  very  beautiful  virgin,  and  came  and  presented 
her  to  him.  I  would  receive  her,  said  he,  with  all 
my  heart,  if  I  were  a  private  man  and  not  a  guventor. 
While  he  was  besieging  the  city  of  Badia,  wherein 
appeared  above  ail  a  temple  of  Venus,  he  ordered 
appearances  to  be  given  for  actions  to  be  tried  before 
him  within  three  days  in  that  temple  of  Venus ;  and  he 
took  the  cat}',  and  was  as  good  as  his  word.  One  asked 
him  in  Sicily,  on  what  confidence  ho  presumed  to  pass 
with  his  navy  against  Carthage.  He  showed  him  three 
hundred  disciplined  men  iu  armor,  and  pointed  to  u 
high  tower  on  the  shore ;  There  is  not  one  of  these, 
said  he,  that  would  not  at  my  command  go  to  the  top 
of  that  tower,  and  cast  himself  down  headlong.  Over 
he  went,  landed,  and  burnt  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  him,  and  covenanted  to  surrender 
tlieir  elephants,  ships,  and  a  sum  of  money.  Hut  when 
Hannibal  was  sailed  back  from  Italy,  their  reliance  on 
him  made  thorn  repent  of  those  conditions.  This  coming 
to  Scipio's  ear,  Nor  will  I,  said  he,  stand  to  tlie  agreement 
if  they  will,  unless  they  pay  me  five  thousand  talents  more 
for  sending  for  Hannibal.  The  Carthaginians,  when  they 
were  utterly  overthrown,  sent  ambassadors  to  make  peace 
and  league  with  him  ;  he  bade  tho&e  that  came  return  im- 
mediately, as  refusing  to  hear  them  before  they  brought 
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L.  Terentius  with  them,  a  good  man,  whom  the  Carthagi- 
nians hud  takeu  prisouer.  Wheu  they  brought  him,  be 
placed  him  in  the  council  next  huuscif,  on  the  judgment- 
Beat,  and  then  he  transacted  with  the  Carthaginians  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  And  Terentius  followed  him  when 
he  ti'iumphcdi  wearing  the  cup  of  one  thtit  was  made  free ; 
und  wheu  he  died,  Scipio  gave  wiue  mingled  with  honey  to 
those  that  were  at  the  funeral,  and  perfonned  other  funerid 
rites  in  his  honor.  But  these  things  were  done  afterwai-ds. 
King  Antiochus,  after  the  Eonmus  invaded  him,  sent  to 
Scipio  in  Asia  for  peace ;  That  should  have  been  done 
before,  said  he,  not  now  when  you  have  received  a  bridle 
and  a  rider.  The  senate  decreed  him  a  sum  of  money  out 
of  the  trcasurj-,  but  the  treasurers  refused  to  open  it  on 
that  day.  Then,  said  he,  I  will  open  it  myself,  for  the 
moneys  with  which  I  filled  it  caused  it  to  be  shnt 
"When  Paetilius  and  Quintus  accused  him  of  many  crimes 
before  the  people,  —  On  this  very  day,  said  he,  I  couquei'ed 
Hannibal  and  Carthage  ;  I  for  my  part  am  going  with 
my  crown  on  to  the  Capitol  to  saci-itice ;  and  let  him  that 
pleaseth  stay  and  pass  his  vote  upon  me.  Having  thus 
said,  he  went  his  way  ;  and  the  people  followed  him,  leav- 
ing his  accusers  declaiming  to  themselves. 

T.  QmNCTiDs.  T.  Quiuctius  was  eminent  &o  early,  that 
before  he  had  been  tribune,  praetor,  or  aedile,  he  was 
chosen  consul.  Being  sent  as  general  against  Philip,  he 
was  persuaded  to  come  to  a  conference  with  him.  And 
when  Philip  demanded  hostages  of  him,  because  he  was 
accompanied  vfith  many  Romans  wliUe  the  Macedonians 
had  none  but  himself;  You,  said  Quiuctius,  have  created 
this  solitude  for  yourself,  by  killing  your  friends  and  kin- 
dred. Having  overcome  Philip  in  battle,  he  proclaimed 
in  the  Isthmian  games  that  the  Grecians  were  fi'ee  and 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  And  the  Grcciana 
redeemed  all  the  Roman  prisoners  that  in  Hannibal's  days 
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were  eold  for  slaves  in  Greece,  each  of  them  with  two 
hundred  drachms,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them ;  and 
they  followed  him  iu  Rome  iu  his  triumph,  wearing  caps 
on  their  heads  such  as  they  U8e  to  wear  who  are  made  free, 
lie  advised  the  Achaeans,  who  designed  to  make  war 
upon  the  Island  Zacynthuii,  to  take  heed  lest,  like  a  tortoise, 
they  should  endanger  their  head  by  thrusting  it  out  of 
Peloponnesus.  When  King  Autiochus  was  coming  upon 
Greece  with  great  forces,  and  all  men  trembled  at  tlie 
report  of  his  numbers  and  equipage,  he  told  the  Acliaeans 
this  story :  Once  I  dined  with  a  friend  at  Chulcis,  and 
when  I  wondered  at  the  variety  of  dishes,  said  my  host, 
"  All  these  are  pork,  only  in  dressing  and  sauces  they  dif- 
fer." Aad  therefore  he  not  you  amazed  at  the  king's 
forces,  when  you  hear  talk  of  spearmen  and  men-at-arms 
and  choice  footmen  and  horse-archers,  for  all  these  are  but 
Syrians,  with  some  little  difFei-ence  in  their  weapons.  Phil- 
opoemen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  had  good  store  of 
horses  and  men-at-arms,  but  could  not  tell  what  to  do  for 
money ;  and  Quinctius  played  upon  him,  saying,  Philopoe- 
men  had  arms  and  legs,  but  no  belly ;  and  it  happened 
his  body  was  much  after  that  sliape. 

Cneus  iKjMiTius.  Cncus  Domitius, —  whom  Scipio  the 
Great  sent  in  his  stead  to  attend  his  brother  Lucius  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus,  —  when  he  had  viewed  the  ene- 
my's array,  and  the  commanders  that  were  with  him  ad- 
vised him  to  set  upon  them  presently,  said  to  them:  "VVe 
shall  scarce  have  time  enough  now  to  kill  so  many  thou- 
sands, plunder  their  baggage,  return  to  our  camp,  and 
refresh  ourselves  too ;  but  we  shall  have  time  enough  to 
do  all  this  to-morrow.  The  next  day  he  engaged  them, 
and  slew  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

PuRUUs  LiciNius.  Puhlius  Licinius,  consul  and  general, 
being  worsted  in  a  horse  engagement  by  Perseus  king  of 
Hacedoa,  with  what  were  slain  and  what  were  to^k  pris- 
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onere,  lost  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  Presently 
after  the  fight,  Perseus  scat  ambassadoi's  to  roake  peace 
and  league  with  liiin ;  aud  although  he  was  overcome^  yet 
he  adWscd  tlie  conqueror  to  submit  himself  and  his  affairs 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans. 

Paulus  Aeuilius.  Paulus  Aemilius,  when  he  stood  for 
his  second  consulship,  was  rejected.  Afterwaixls,  the  war 
with  Perseus  aud  the  Macedouians  being  prolonged  by  the 
ignorance  and  effeminacy  of  tlie  commanders,  they  chose 
him  consul.  I  thank,  said  he,  the  people  for  nothing; 
they  choose  me  general,  not  because  I  want  the  office,  but 
because  they  want  an  officer.  As  he  returned  from  the 
hall  to  his  o^vn  house,  and  found  his  little  daughter  Tertia 
weeping,  he  asked  her  what  she  cried  for  ?  Pcrsseus, 
said  she  (so  her  little  dog  was  culled),  is  dead.  Luckily 
hast  thou  spoken,  girl,  said  he,  and  t  accept  the  omen. 
When  he  found  in  the  camp  much  confident  prating  among 
the  soldiers,  who  pretended  lo  advise  him  aud  busy  them- 
selves OS  if  they  had  been  all  officers,  he  bade  them  be  quiet 
and  only  whet  their  swords,  and  leave  other  things  to  bis 
■are. 

lie  ordered  night-guards  should  be  kept  without  swords 
or  spears,  that  they  might  resist  sleep,  when  they  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  resist  the  enemy.  He  invaded  Mace- 
donia by  the  way  of  the  mouutuins  ;  and  seeing  the  enemy 
dra\vn  up,  when  Nasica  advised  him  to  set  upon  them  pres- 
ently, he  replied  :  So  I  should,  if  1  were  of  your  age  ;  but 
long  experience  forbids  me,  after  a  march,  to  fight  an  array 
marshalled  regularly.  Having  overcome  Perseus,  he  feasted 
his  friends  for  joy  of  the  victory,  saying,  it  required  the 
same  skill  to  make  an  army  very  terrible  to  the  enemy,  and 
a  banquet  very  acceptable  to  our  friends.  "When  Perseus 
was  taken  prisoner,  he  told  Paulus  that  he  would  uot  be 
led  in  triumph.  That,  said  he.  is  as  you  please,  —  mean- 
ing he  might  kill  himself.     He  found  an  infinite  quantity 
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of  money,  but  kept  none  for  himself;  only  to  his  son-in- 
law  Tubero  he  gave  a  silver  bowl  that  weighed  five  pounds, 
as  a  reward  of  his  ralor ;  and  that,  they  say,  was  the  lirst 
piece  of  plate  that  belonged  to  the  Acmilian  family.  Of 
the  four  sous  he  had.  he  parted  with  two  Uiat  were  adopted 
into  other  families ;  and  of  the  two  that  lived  with  him, 
one  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  but  five 
daj-s  before  his  triumph ;  and  five  days  after  the  triumph, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  died  the  other.  When  the 
people  that  met  him  bemoaned  and  compassionated  hia 
calamities,  Now,  said  he,  my  fears  and  jealousies  for  my 
country  are  over,  since  Fortune  bath  discharged  her  revenge 
for  our  success  on  my  house,  and  I  have  paid  for  all. 

Cato  tfje  Elder.  Cato  the  Elder,  in  a  speech  to  the 
people,  inveighed  against  luxury  and  intemperance.  How 
hard,  said  he,  is  it  to  persuade  the  belly,  that  hath  no 
ears  ?  Ajid  he  wondered  how  that  city  was  preserved 
wherein  a  fish  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox !  Once  he 
scoffed  at  the  prevailing  imperiousness  of  women :  All 
other  men,  said  he,  govern  their  wives:  but  we  command 
all  other  men,  and  onr  wives  us.  He  said  he  had  rather 
not  be  rewarded  for  his  good  deeds  than  not  punished  for 
his  evil  deeds ;  and  at  any  time  he  could  piirdon  all  other 
offenders  besides  himself.  He  instigated  the  magistrates 
to  punish  all  offenders,  saying,  that  they  that  did  not  pre- 
vent crimes  when  they  might  encouraged  them.  Of  young 
men,  he  liked  them  tliat  blushed  better  than  those  who 
looked  pale  ;  and  hated  a  soldier  that  moved  his  hands  as 
he  walked  and  his  feet  as  he  fought,  and  whose  sneeze 
was  louder  than  his  outcry  when  he  charged.  He  said,  he 
was  the  worst  governor  who  could  not  govern  himself.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  every  one  ought  especially  to  rever- 
ence himself;  for  every  one  was  always  in  his  own  pres- 
ence. When  he  saw  many  had  their  statues  set  up.  I  had 
rather,  says  he,  men  should  ask  why  Cato  had  no  statue. 
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than  why  he  had  one.  He  exhorted  those  in  power  to  he 
eparing  of  exercising  their  power,  that  they  might  continue 
in  power.  They  that  separate  honor  from  virtue,  said  he, 
separate  virtue  from  youth.  A  governor,  said  he,  or  judge 
ought  to  do  justice  without  entreat)*,  not  injustice  upon  en- 
treaty. He  said,  that  injustice,  if  it  did  not  endanger  the 
authors,  endangered  alt  besides.  He  requested  old  men 
not  to  add  the  disgrace  of  wickedness  to  old  age*  which 
was  accompanied  with  many  other  evils.  He  thought  an 
angry  man  differed  from  a  madman  only  in  the  shorter 
time  which  his  passion  endured.  He  thought  that  they 
who  enjoyed  their  fortunes  decently  and  moderately,  were 
far  from  being  envied ;  For  men  do  not  envy  us,  said  he, 
but  our  estates.  He  said,  they  that  were  serious  in  ridicu- 
lous matters  would  be  ridiculous  in  serious  affairs.  Hon- 
orable actions  ought  to  succeed  honorable  sayings ;  Lest, 
said  he,  they  lose  their  reputation.  He  blamed  the  people 
for  always  choosing  the  same  men  officers  ;  For  either  you 
think,  said  he,  the  government  little  worth,  or  very  few  fit 
to  govera.  He  pretended  to  wonder  at  one  that  sold  an 
estate  by  the  seaside,  as  if  he  were  more  powerful  than 
the  sea ;  for  he  had  drunk  up  that  which  the  sea  could 
hurdi}'  drown.  "WTien  he  stood  for  the  consulship,  and  saw 
others  begging  and  flattering  the  people  for  votes,  he 
cried  out  aloud :  The  people  have  need  of  a  sharp  phy- 
sician and  a  great  purge ;  therefore  not  the  mildest  but 
the  most  inexorable  person  is  to  be  chosen.  For  which 
word  he  was  chosen  before  all  others.  Encoui*nging  young 
men  to  fight  boldly,  he  oftentimes  said,  The  speech  and 
voice  terrify  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy  more  than  the 
hand  and  sword.  As  he  warred  against  Baetica,  he  was 
outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  and  in  danger.  The  Celtibe- 
rians  offered  for  two  hundred  talents  to  send  him  a  supply, 
and  the  Bomans  would  not  suffer  him  to  engage  to  pay  wa- 
ges to  barbarians.    You  ore  out,  said  he  :  for  if  we  overcome, 
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not  we  but  the  enemy  must  pay  them;  if  we  are  routed, 
there  will  be  uobody  to  demand  uor  to  pay  either.  Hav- 
ing taken  more  cities,  as  he  saith,  than  he  stayed  days  in 
the  enemies'  country,  he  reseiTcd  no  more  of  the  prey  for 
himself  than  what  he  ate  or  drank.  He  distributed  to 
every  soldier  a  round  of  silver,  saying.  It  was  better  many 
should  retiun  out  of  the  c^inipaigu  witlt  silver  than  a  few 
with  gold;  for  governors  ought  to  gain  nothing  by  their 
governments  but  honor.  Five  servants  waited  on  him  in 
the  armyx  whereof  one  had  bought  three  prisoners ;  and 
understaniling  Cato  knew  it,  before  he  came  into  his  pres- 
ence he  hanged  himself,  Being  requested  by  Scipio  Afiica- 
nu8  to  befriend  the  banished  Achaeans,  that  they  might 
return  to  their  own  country,  he  made  as  if  he  would  not  be 
concerned  in  that  business  ;  but  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
puted in  the  senate,  rising  up,  he  said :  We  sit  here,  as 
if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  argue  about  a  few  old 
Grecians,  whether  they  shall  be  carried  to  their  graves  by 
our  bearers  or  by  those  of  their  own  counti-y.  Posthn- 
raus  Albinus  wrote  a  history  in"  Greek,  and  in  it  begs  the 
pardon  of  his  readers.  Said  Cato,  jeering  him.  If  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  commanded  him  to  write  it,  he  ought  to 
be  pardoned. 

Scipio  Jckior.  It  is  reported  that  Scipio  Junior  never 
bought  nor  sold  nor  built  any  thing  for  the  apace  of  fifty- 
four  years,  and  so  long  as  he  lived ;  and  that  of  so  great 
an  estate,  he  left  but  thirty-three  pounds  of  silver,  and  two 
of  gold  behind  him,  although  he  was  lord  of  Carthage, 
and  enriched  his  soldiers  more  than  other  generals.  Ha 
observed  the  precept  of  Polybius,  and  endeavored  never  tx) 
return  from  the  forum,  until  by  some  means  or  other  he 
had  engaged  some  one  he  lighted  on  to  be  his  friend  or  com- 
panion. While  he  was  yet  young,  he  had  such  a  repute 
for  valor  and  knowledge,  that  Cato  the  Elder,  being  asked 
his  opiuion  of  the  commanders  in  Africa,  of  whom  Scipio 
was  one,  answered  in  that  Greek  verse, — 
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Otb«n  like  diadows  Oj ; 
He  only  is  wbe.* 

When  he  came  from  the  array  to  Home,  the  people  pre- 
ferred hira,  not  to  gratify  him,  but  because  they  hoped  by 
his  assistance  to  conquer  Cfirlhage  with  more  case  and 
speed.     After  he  vraa  entered  the  walls,  the  Carthaginians 
defended  themselves  in  the  castle,  separated  by  the  sea, 
not  very  deep.     Polybius  advised  him  to  scatter  caltrops 
in  the  water,  or  planks  with  iron  spikes,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  pass  over  to  assault  their  bulwark.     Ue  an- 
swered, that   it  was   ridiculous  for  those  who  had  taken 
the  walla  and  were  within  the  city  to  contrive  how  they 
might  not  fight  with  the  enemy,    lie  found  the  city  full  of 
Greek  statues  and  presents  brought  thither  from  Sicily,  and 
made  proclamation  that  such  as  were  prcsent  from  those 
cities  might  claim  and  cairy  away  what  belonged  to  them. 
When  others   plundered  and  carried  away  the  spoil,  he 
would  not   fiuifer  any  that  belonged  to  him,  either  slave 
or  freeman,  to  take,  nor  so  much  as  to  buy  any  of  it.     He 
assisted  C  LacUus,  his  most  beloved  friend,  when  he  stood 
to  be  consul,  and  asked  Pornpey  (who  was  thought  to  be  a 
piper's  sou)  whether  he  stood  or  not     Ue  replied,  No; 
and  besides  promised  to  join  with  them  in  going  about  and 
procuring  votes,  which  they  believed  and  expected,  but 
were  deceived ;  for  news  was  brought  that  Pompcy  was 
in  the  fomm,  fawning  on  and  soliciting  the  citizens  for 
himself;   whereat  others  being  em'aged,  Scipio  laughed. 
AVe  may  thank  our  own  folly  for  this,  said  he,  that,  as  if  we 
were  not  to  request  men  but  the  Gods,  we  lose  onr  time 
in  waiting  for  a  piper.     When  he  stood  to  be  censor,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  his  rival,  told  him  tliat  he  could  sulute  all 
the  Romans  by  their  names,  whereas  Scipio  scarce  knew  any 
of  them.     You  say  true,  said  he.  for  it  hath  boon  my  care 
not  to  know  many,  but  that  all  might  know  me.     Ue  ad* 
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vised  the  city,  which  then  had  an  army  in  Ccltibcria,  to 
send  them  botli  to  the  army,  either  as  tribunes  or  lieuten- 
ants, that  thus  the  soldiers  might  be  witnesses  and  jud<^-s 
of  the  valor  of  each  of  them.  When  he  was  made  censor, 
he  took  away  his  Iiorae  from  a  young  man,  who,  in  the 
time  while  Carthage  was  besieged,  made  a  costly  snpper, 
in  which  was  a  honey-cake,  made  after  the  shape  of  that 
city,  which  lie  named  Carthage  and  set  bcfoi-e  his  guests 
to  be  plundered  by  them ;  and  when  the  young  man  asked 
the  reason  why  he  took  his  horse  from  him,  he  said,  Be- 
cause you  plundered  Carthage  before  me.  As  he  saw  C. 
Licinius  coming  towards  him,  I  know,  said  he,  that  man  is 
perjured ;  but  since  nobody  accuses  him,  I  cannot  be  his 
accuser  and  judge  too.  The  senate  sent  him  thrice,  as 
Clitomachus  saith,  to  take  cognizance  of  men,  cities,  and 
manners,  as  an  overseer  of  cities,  kings,  and  countries. 
As  he  came  to  Alexandria  and  landed,  he  went  with  his 
bead  covere<l,  and  the  Alexandrians  running  about  him  en- 
treated he  would  gratify  them  by  uncovering  and  showing 
them  his  desirable  face.  When  he  uncovered  his  head, 
they  clapped  their  hands  with  a  loud  acchiination.  The 
king,  by  reason  of  his  laziness  and  corpulency,  making  a 
hard  shift  to  keep  pace  witii  them,  Scipio  whispered  softly 
to  PanaetiuB :  The  Alexandrians  have  already  received 
some  benefit  of  our  visit,  for  upon  our  account  they  have 
seen  their  king  walk.  There  travelled  with  him  one 
friend,  Panaetius  the  philosopher,  and  five  servants,  whereof 
one  dying  in  the  journey,  he  would  not  buy  another,  but 
sent  for  one  to  Rome.  The  Numantines  seemed  invinci- 
ble, and  having  overcome  several  generals,  the  people  the 
second  time  chose  Scipio  general  in  that  war.  When 
great  nranbers  strived  to  list  them  in  his  army,  even  that 
the  senate  forbade,  as  if  Italy  thereby  would  be  left  desti- 
tute. Nor  did  they  allow  him  money  that  was  in  bank,  but 
ordered  him  to  receive  the  revenues  of  tributes  that  were 
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not  yet  payable.  As  to  money,  Scipio  said  he  wanted  none, 
for  of  his  own  and  by  hU  friends  he  could  be  supplied; 
but  of  the  decree  concerning  the  soldiers  ho  complained, 
for  the  war  (he  said)  was  a  hard  and  difficult  oue,  whether 
their  defeat  had  been  caused  by  the  valor  of  the  enemy  or 
by  the  cowaidicc  of  their  own  men.  When  he  came  to 
the  army,  he  found  there  much  disorder,  intemperance, 
superstition,  and  luxur)-.  Immediately  he  drove  away  the 
sootlisayers,  priests,  and  panders.  He  ordered  them  to 
seud  away  their  household  stuff,  all  except  kettles,  a  spit, 
and  an  eartlien  cup.  He  allowed  a  silver  cup,  weighing 
not  niore  than  two  poimds,  to  such  Jis  desired  it  He  for- 
bade tbem  to  bathe ;  and  those  that  anointed  themselves 
were  to  rub  themselves  too ;  for  horses  wanted  another  to 
rub  them,  he  said,  only  because  they  had  no  hand  of  their 
own.  He  ordered  them  to  eat  their  dinner  standing,  and 
to  have  only  such  food  as  was  dressed  without  fire  ;  but 
they  might  sit  down  at  supper,  to  bread,  plain  porridge,  and 
flesh  boiled  or  rousted.  He  himself  walked  about  clothed 
in  a  black  cassock,  saying,  he  monmed  for  tlie  disgrace 
of  the  army.  He  met  by  chance  with  the  pack-horses  of 
Meramius,  a  tribune  that  carried  wiue-coolers  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  the  best  Corinthian  vessels.  Since 
you  are  such  a  one,  said  he,  you  have  made  yourself  use- 
less to  me  aud  to  your  country  for  thirty  days,  but  to  your- 
self ail  your  life  long.  Another  showed  him  a  shield  well 
adorned.  The  shield,  said  he,  young  man,  is  a  fine  one, 
but  it  becomes  a  Roman  to  have  his  confidence  placed 
rather  in  his  right  hand  than  in  his  left.  To  one  that  was 
building  the  rampart,  saying  his  burthen  was  very  heavy, 
And  deservedly,  said  he,  for  you  trust  more  to  this  wood 
than  to  your  sword.  When  he  saw  the  rash  confidence  of 
the  enemy,  he  said  that  he  bought  security  with  time  ;  for 
a  good  general,  like  a  good  physician,  useth  iron  as  his  last 
remedy.     And  yet  he  fought  when  he  saw  it  convenient, 
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and  routed  the  enemy.  When  they  were  worstefl,  the  elder 
men  chid  them,  and  asked  why  they  fled  from  those  they 
had  pursued  so  often.  It  is  said  a  Numantine  answered, 
The  sheep  are  the  same  still,  but  they  have  another  shep- 
herd. After  he  had  taken  Numantiu  and  triumphed  a 
second  time,  he  had  a  controvcrey  with  C.  Gracchus  con- 
cerning the  senate  and  the  allies  ;  and  the  abusive  people 
made  a  tumult  about  him  as  he  spake  from  the  pulpit ; 
The  outcry  of  the  army,  said  he,  when  they  charge,  never 
disturbed  me,  much  less  the  clamor  of  a  rabble  of  new- 
comers, to  whom  Italy  is  a  step-mother  (I  am  well  assured) 
and  not  a  mother.  And  when  they  of  Gracchus's  party 
cried  out,  Kill  the  Tyrant.  —  No  wonder,  said  he,  that  they 
who  make  war  upon  their  country  would  kill  me  first ;  for 
Rome  cannot  fall  while  Scipio  stands,  nor  can  Scipio  live 
when  Rome  is  fallen. 

Caecilius  Metellcs.  Caecilius  Metellus  designing  to 
reduce  a  strong  fort,  a  captain  told  him  he  would  under- 
take to  take  it  with  the  loss  only  of  ten  men ;  and  he 
asked  him,  whether  he  himself  would  be  one  of  those  ten. 
A  young  colonel  asked  him  what  design  he  had  in  the 
wheel.  If  I  thought  my  shirt  knew,  said  he,  I  would 
pluck  it  off  and  bum  it.  He  was  at  variance  with  Scipio 
in  his  lifetime,  but  he  lamented  at  liis  death,  and  commanded 
his  sons  to  assist  at  the  hearse  ;  and  said,  he  gave  the  Gods 
thanks  in  the  behalf  of  Rome,  that  Scipio  was  born  in  no 
other  countrj-. 

C.  Marrts.  C.  Marius  was  of  obscure  parentage,  pur- 
suing offices  by  his  valor.  He  pretended  to  the  chief 
aedilcship,  and  perceiving  he  could  not  reach  it,  the  same 
day  he  stood  for  the  lesser,  and  missing  of  that  also,  yet 
for  all  that  he  did  not  despair  of  being  consul.  Having  a 
wen  on  each  leg,  he  suffered  one  to  be  cut,  and  endured 
the  surgeon  wjtliout  biuding,  not  so  much  as  sighing  or 
once  contracting  hit  eyebrows;   but  when  the   surgeon 
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would  cut  the  other,  he  did  not  suffer  him,  saying  the  cure 
was  not  worth  the  pain.  In  his  second  consulship,  Lucius 
his  sister's  son  offered  unchaste  force  to  Trebonius,  a  sol- 
dier, who  slew  hira  ;  when  many  pleaded  against  him,  he 
did  not  deny  but  confessed  he  killed  tlie  colonel,  and  told 
the  reason  why.  ticreupon  Marius  ctdlcd  for  a  crown,  the 
reward  of  extraordinary  valor,  and  put  it  upon  Trebonius'a 
head,  lie  had  pitched  his  camp,  when  he  fought  against 
the  Teutons,  in  a  place  where  water  was  wanting ;  when 
the  soldiers  told  him  they  were  thirsty,  he  showed  them  a 
river  running  by  the  enemy's  ti-ench.  Look  you,  said  he, 
there  is  water  for  you,  to  be  bought  for  blood  ;  and  they 
desired  him  to  conduct  them  to  fight,  while  their  blood  waa 
fluent  and  not  all  dried  up  with  thirst.  In  the  Cimbrian 
war,  he  gave  a  thousand  valiant  Caraertines  the  freedom  of 
Home,  which  no  law  did  allow ;  and  to  such  as  blamed 
hira  for  it  he  said,  I  could  not  hear  the  laws  for  the  clash 
of  arrows.  In  the  ci\*il  war,  he  lay  patiently  entrenched 
and  besieged,  waiting  for  a  fit  op|H>rtunity  ;  wheu  Popedius 
Silon  called  to  him,Mariua,  if  you  are  so  great  a  general  come 
down  and  fight.  And  do  you,  said  he,  if  you  are  so  great 
a  commander,  force  me  to  fight  aguinst  my  will,  if  you  can. 

LoTATJDs  Catolus.  Lututius  Catulus  in  the  Cimbrian 
war  lay  encamped  by  the  side  of  the  river  Athesis.  and  his 
soldiers,  seeing  the  barbarians  attempting  to  pass  the  river, 
gave  back  ;  when  he  could  not  make  them  stand,  he 
hastened  to  the  front  of  them  that  fled,  that  they  might 
not  seem  to  fly  from  their  enemies  but  to  follow  their  com- 
mander. 

Svi.LA.  Sylla,  sumamed  the  Fortunate,  reckoned  these 
two  things  as  the  chiefcst  of  his  felicities,  —  the  friend- 
ship of  Metcllus  Pius,  and  that  he  had  spared  and  not 
destroyed  the  city  of  Athens. 

C  PoriLius.  C.  Popilius  was  sent  to  Anttochus  with  a 
letter  from  the  senate^  commanding  him  to  withdraw  hia 
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Briny  out  of  Egypt,  and  to  renounce  the  protection  of  that 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy's  children.  When 
he  came  towards  him  in  his  camp,  Antiochus  kindlysuhitod 
him  at  a  distance,  t)ut  without  returning  bis  salutation  he 
delivered  his  letter:  which  heing  read,  the  king  answered, 
that  he  would  consider,  and  give  his  answer.  Whereupon 
Fopilius  with  his  wand  made  a  circle  round  him,  saying,  Cun* 
Bidcr  and  answer  before  you  go  out  of  this  place  ;  and  when 
Antiochus  answered  that  he  would  give  tlie  Romans  satis- 
faction, then  at  length  Popilius  saluted  and  embracetl  him. 

LucLLLUs.  Lucullus  in  Armenia,  with  ten  thousand  foot  in 
armor  and  a  thousand  horse,  was  to  figlit  Tigmncs  and  his 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fift)"  thousand,  the  day  before  the 
nones  of  October,  the  same  day  on  which  formerly  Scipio's 
anny  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimbrians.  When  one  told 
him,  The  Komans  dread  and  abominate  that  day ;  Therefore, 
said  be,  let  us  fight  to-day  valiantly,  that  we  may  change 
this  day  from  a  black  and  unlucky  one  to  a  joyful  and 
festival  day  for  the  Romans.  His  soldiers  were  most  afraid 
of  their  men-at-arms  ;  but  he  bade  them  be  of  good  courage, 
for  it  was  more  labor  to  strip  than  to  overcome  them.  He 
firet  came  up  to  their  counterscarp,  and  perceiving  the 
confusion  of  the  barbarians,  cried  out.  Fellow -soldiers,  the 
day's  our  own!  And  wlien  nobody  stood  him,  he  pursued, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  five  Romans,  slew  above  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them. 

Cn.  Pomperts.  Cn.  Pompeius  was  as  much  beloved  by 
the  Romans  as  his  father  was  hated.  When  he  was  young, 
he  wholly  sided  with  Sylla,  and  before  he  had  borne  many 
offices  or  was  chosen  into  the  senate,  he  enlisted  many 
soldiers  in  Italy.  When  Sylla  sent  for  him,  he  returned 
answer,  that  he  would  not  muster  his  forces  in  the  presence 
of  his  general,  untleshed  and  without  spoils  ;  nor  did  he 
come  before  Uiat  in  several  fights  he  had  overcome  the 
captains  of  the  enemy.     He  was  sent  by  Sylla  lieutenant- 
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general  into  Sicily,  and  being  told  that  the  soldiers  turned 
out  of  the  way  and  forced  and  plundcx*cd  the  country,  he 
sealed  the  swords  of  such  as  he  sent  abroad,  and  punished 
oil  other  stragglers  and  wanderers.  He  had  resolved  to 
put  the  Mamertines,  that  were  of  the  other  side,  all  to  the 
sword  :  but  Sthcnius  the  orator  told  him,  Ue  would  do  in- 
justice if  he  should  punish  many  that  were  imioceut  for 
the  sake  of  one  that  was  gtiilt)* ;  and  that  he  himself 
was  the  person  that  persuaded  his  friends  and  forced  his 
enemies  to  side  witli  Marius.  Ponipey  admired  the  man, 
and  said,  he  coxUd  not  blame  the  Mamcrtincs  for  being 
inveigled  by  a  person  who  preferred  his  country  beyond 
his  owu  life ;  and  forgave  both  the  city  and  Sthenius 
too.  When  he  passed  into  Africa  against  Domitius  and 
overcame  him  in  a  great  battle,  the  soldiers  sjiluted  him 
Imperator.  He  answered,  he  could  not  receive  that 
honor,  so  long  as  the  fortification  of  the  enemy's  camp 
stood  undemolished  ;  upon  this,  although  it  ramed  haixl, 
they  rushed  on  and  plundered  the  camp.  At  his  re- 
turn, among  other  courtesies  and  honors  wherewith  Sylla 
entertained  him,  he  styled  him  The  Great ;  yet  whc2i  he 
was  desirous  to  triumph,  Sylla  would  not  consent,  because 
he  was  not  yet  chosen  into  the  senate.  Hut  when  Pompey 
said  to  those  that  were  about  him.  Svlla  doth  not  know 
that  more  worship  the  rising  than  the  settiug  sun,  Sylla 
cried  aloud,  Let  him  triumph.  Ilcrcat  Scrvilius,  one  of 
the  nobles,  was  displeased  ;  the  soldiers  also  withstood  his 
triumph,  until  he  had  bestowed  a  largess  among  tliem. 
But  when  Pompey  replied,  I  would  rather  forego  my 
triumph  than  flatter  them,  —  Now,  said  Servilius,  I  see 
Pompey  is  truly  groat  and  worthy  of  a  tiiumph.  It  was  a 
custom  in  Rome,  that  knights  who  had  Ber\'ed  in  the  wars 
the  time  appointed  by  the  laws  should  bring  their  hoise 
into  the  forum  before  the  censors,  and  there  give  an 
aox:ount  of  their  warfare  and  the  commanders  under  whom 
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tliey  liad  sen'cd.  Pompey,  then  consul,  brought  also  hia 
horse  before  the  censors,  Gellius  and  Lcntulus;  and  when 
they  asked  him,  as  the  manner  is,  wliether  he  had  served 
all  his  campaigns,  All,  said  he,  and  under  myself  as 
general.  Having  gotten  into  his  hands  the  writings  of 
Sertorius  in  Spain,  among  which  were  letters  from 
several  leading  men  in  Rome,  inviting  Sertorius  to  Ilome 
to  innovate  and  change  the  govcniment,  he  burnt  them 
all,  by  that  means  giving  opportunity  to  ill-affected  per- 
sons to  repent  and  mcud  their  manners.  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthitt,  sent  to  hini  requesting  that  the  river  Euphrateu 
miglit  be  his  bounds.  He  answered,  the  Ilomans  had 
rather  the  right  should  be  their  bounds  towai-ds  Purtliia. 
L.  LucuUus,  uftcr  he  left  tbe  army,  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure  and  luxury,  jeering  at  Pompey  for  busying  himself 
in  affairs  unsuitable  to  his  age.  He  answered,  that  govern- 
ment became  old  age  better  than  luxur)'.  In  a  tit  of  sick- 
ness, his  physician  prescribed  him  to  eat  a  thrush ;  but 
when  none  could  be  gotten,  because  they  were  out  of 
season,  one  said,  that  LucuUus  had  some,  for  he  kept  them 
all  the  year.  It  seems  then,  said  he,  Pompey  must  not  live, 
unless  LucuUus  play  the  glutton;  and  dismissing  the  phy 
Btcian,  he  ate  such  things  as  were  easy  to  be  gotten.  In  a 
great  dearth  at  Rome,  he  was  chosen  by  title  overseer  o( 
the  market,  but  in  reality  lord  of  sea  and  land,  and  sailed 
to  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Having  procured  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  he  hiistened  back  to  Rome ;  and  when 
by  reason  of  a  great  tempest  the  pilots  were  loath  to  hoist 
ill,  he  went  first  aboard  himself,  and  cominaiidiug  the 
ichor  to  be  weighed,  cried  out  aloud.  There  is  a  ueccssitj 
of  sailing,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  living.  When  the 
difference  betwixt  him  and  Caesar  broke  out,  and  Marcel- 
linus,  one  of  those  whom  he  had  preferred,  revolted  to 
Caesar  and  inveighed  much  against  Pompey  in  the  scuuto ; 
Art .  thou  not  ashamed,  said  he,  MarcciUuus,  to  reproach 
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me,  who  taught  yoa  to  speak  when  you  were  dumb,  and 
fed  you  full  even  to  vomiting  when  you  were  starved  ?  To 
Cato,  who  severely  blamed  him  because,  when  he  had 
often  informed  bim  of  the  growing  power  of  Caesar,  such 
88  was  dangerous  to  a  democracy,  he  took  tittle  notice  of 
it,  he  answered,  Your  counsels  were  more  presaging,  but 
mine  more  friendly.  Concerning  himself  be  freely  pro- 
fessed, that  he  entered  all  his  offices  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  resigned  them  sooner  than  was  expected  by 
others.  After  the  fight  at  Pharsalia,  in  his  flight  towards 
Egypt,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  ship  into  the  tisher-boat 
the  king  sent  to  attend  him,  turning  to  his  wife  and  son,  he 
said  nothing  to  them  beside  those  two  verses  of  Sophocles: 

Wlioi^ver  ci>nie>  wiihln  ■  irninl'i  iloor 
Becooiei  hli  ilave.  Diounl^  he  were  free  before. 

Aa  he  came  out  of  the  boat,  when  he  was  stmck  with  a 
Bword,  he  said  nothing ;  but  gave  one  gioan,  and  covering 
his  bead  submitted  to  the  murderers. 

Cicero.  Cicero  the  orator,  when  his  name  was  played 
upon  and  las  friends  advised  hirn  to  change  it,  answered, 
that  he  would  make  the  name  of  Giccm  more  honorable 
than  the  name  of  the  Catos,  the  Catnli,  or  the  Scauri.  He 
dedicated  to  the  Gods  a  silver  cup  with  a  cover,  with  the 
first  letters  of  his  other  names,  and  instead  of  Cicero  a 
chick-pea  (i^'cer)  engraven.  Loud  bawling  orators,  he 
said,  were  driven  by  their  weakness  to  poise,  as  lame  men 
to  take  horse.  Verves  had  a  son  that  in  his  youth  had  not 
■well  secured  his  chastity ;  yet  he  reviled  Cicero  for  his 
effeminacy,  and  called  him  catamite.  Do  you  not  know, 
said  he,  that  children  are  to  be  rebuked  at  home  within 
doors  1  Mctellus  Nepos  told  him  he  had  slain  more  by  his 
testimony  than  he  had  saved  by  his  pleadings.  You  say 
tnie,  said  he,  my  honesty  exceeds  my  eloquence.  When 
Metellus  asked  him  who  his  father  was,  Your  mother,  said 
be,  hath  made  that  question  a  harder  one  for  you  to  answer 
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than  for  me.  For  she  was  unchaste,  while  Metellus  him- 
self was  u  light,  iucoutttont,  aud  passioiiate  man.  Thu 
same  Metellus,  when  JJiodotus  his  master  in  rhetoric  died, 
caused  a  marble  crow  to  be  placed  on  his  mouument ;  imd 
Cicero  said,  he  returned  his  master  a  very  suitable  gratu- 
ity, who  had  taught  him  to  fly  but  not  to  declaim.  Hearing 
that  Valiuius,  his  enemy  and  otherwise  a  lewd  person,  was 
dead,  and  the  next  day  that  he  was  alive,  A  mischief  on 
him,  said  he,  for  lying.  To  one  that  seemed  to  be  an 
African,  who  said  he  could  not  bear  him  when  he  pleaded, 
And  yet,  said  he,  your  ears  are  of  full  bore,  lie  bad  sum- 
moned PopUius  Gotta,  an  ignorant  blockhead  that  pretended 
to  the  law,  as  a  witness  in  a  cause ;  and  when  he  told  the 
court  he  knew  nothing  of  the  business.  On  my  conscience, 
I'll  warrant  you,  said  Cicero,  be  thinks  you  ask  him  a 
question  in  the  law.  Verres  sent  a  golden  sphinx  as  a 
present  to  Horteusius  the  orator,  who  told  Cicero,  when 
he  spoke  obscurely,  that  be  was  not  skilled  in  riddles. 
That's  strange,  said  he,  since  you  have  a  sphinx  in  your 
house.  Mcetiug  Voconius  with  his  three  daughters  that 
were  hard  favored,  he  told  his  &iends  softly  that  verse,  ~ 

Children  Iw  haili  got, 
Though  ApollQ  liirored  doL 

When  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla,  being  very  much  in 
debt,  set  up  a  writing  that  he  would  sell  his  goods  by  auc- 
tion, he  said,  I  like  this  proscription  better  than  his  fiitlier's. 
When  Pompey  and  Caesar  fell  out,  he  said,  I  know  whom 
to  fly  from,  but  I  know  not  wliom  to  fly  to.  He  blamed 
Pompey  for  leaving  the  city,  and  for  imitatiug  Themistocles 
rather  than  Pericles,  when  his  affairs  did  not  resemble  the 
former's  but  the  lattcr's.  He  changed  his  mind  and  went 
over  to  Pompey,  who  asked  him  where  he  left  his  son-iu- 
law  Piso.  He  answered,  With  your  father-in-law  Caesar. 
To  one  that  went  over  from  Caesar  to  Pompey,  saying  that 
in  his  haste  and  eagerness  he  had  left  his  horse  behind  him. 
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he  said,  You  have  taken  better  care  of  yonr  horse  than  of 
yourself.  To  one  that  brought  news  that  the  friends  of 
Caesar  looked  sourly,  You  do  aa  good  as  call  them,  said 
he,  Caesar's  enemies.  After  the  battle  in  Pharsalia,  when 
Pompcy  wjis  fled,  one  Nonius  said  they  had  seven  eagles 
left  still,  and  advised  to  try  what  they  would  do.  Your 
advice,  said  he,  were  good,  if  we  were  to  fight  with  jack- 
daws. Caesar,  now  conqueror,  honorably  restored  the 
statues  of  Pompey  that  were  thrown  down ;  whereupon 
Cicero  said,  that  Caesar  by  erecting  Pompey's  statues  had 
secured  his  own.  He  set  so  high  a  value  on  oratory,  and 
did  so  lay  out  himself  especially  that  way,  that  ha\Tng  a 
cause  to  plead  before  the  centuraviri,  when  the  day  ap- 
proached and  his  slave  Eros  brought  him  word  it  was 
deferred  until  the  day  following,  he  presently  made  him 
free. 

C.  Caesar.  Cains  Cnesar,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
fled  from  Sylla,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  first 
demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money ;  and  he  laughed  at  the 
rogues  for  not  understanding  his  quality,  and  promised 
them  twice  as  much  as  they  asked  him.  Afterwards,  when 
he  was  put  into  custody  until  he  raised  the  money,  he 
commanded  them  to  be  quiet  and  silent  while  he  slept. 
"While  he  was  in  prison,  he  made  speeches  and  verses 
which  he  read  to  them,  and  when  they  commended  them 
but  coldly,  he  called  them  barbarians  and  blockheads,  and 
threatened  them  in  jest  that  he  would  hang  them.  But 
after  a  while  he  was  as  good  as  his  word :  for  when  the  money 
for  his  ransom  was  broxight  aud  be  discharged,  he  gathered 
men  and  ships  out  of  Asia,  seized  the  pirates  and  crucified 
them.  At  Rome  he  stood  to  be  chief  priest  against  Catiilus,  a 
man  of  great  interest  among  the  Romans.  To  his  mother, 
who  brought  him  to  the  gate,  he  said.  To-day,  mother,  you 
will  have  your  son  high  priest  or  banished.  He  divorced 
his  wife  Pompeia,  because  she  was  reported  to  be  over 
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familiar  with  Clodius  ;  yet  when  Clodius  was  brought  to 
trial  upon  that  account,  and  he  was  cited  as  a  witness,  he 
spake  no  evil  against  his  wife  ;  and  when  the  accuser  asked 
him.  Why  then  did  you  divorce  her  { —  Because,  said  he, 
Caesar's  wife  ought  to  be  free  even  from  suspicion.  As 
he  was  reading  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  he  wept  and 
told  his  friends,  He  was  of  my  age  when  he  conquered 
Darius,  and  1  hitherto  have  done  nothing,  lie  passed  by 
a  little  inconsiderable  town  in  the  Alps,  and  bis  friends 
said,  they  wondered  whether  there  were  any  contentions 
and  tumults  for  offices  in  that  place.  He  stood,  and  after 
a  little  pause  answered,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  in  this 
town  than  second  in  Rome.  He  said,  great  and  surprising 
enterprises  were  not  to  be  consulted  upon,  but  done.  And 
coming  iigainst  Pompey  out  of  his  province  of  Gaul,  he 
passed  the  river  Rubicon,  saying.  Let  every  die  be  thrown. 
After  Porapey  fled  to  sea  from  Rome,  he  went  to  take 
money  out  of  the  treasury:  when  Metellus.  who  had  the 
chai^  of  it,  forbade  him  and  shut  it  against  him,  he 
threatened  to  kill  him ;  whereupon  Metellus  being  aston- 
ished, he  said  to  him.  This,  young  man,  is  harder  for  me  to 
say  than  to  do.  'When  his  soldiers  were  having  a  tedious 
passage  from  Bruudisium  to  Dyrrachium,  unknown  to  all 
he  went  aboard  a  small  vessel,  and  attempted  to  pass  the 
sea ;  and  when  the  vessel  was  in  danger  of  being  overset, 
he  discovers  himself  to  the  pilot,  crying  out,  Trust  Fortune, 
iuid  know  that  you  can-y  Caesar.  But  the  tempest  being 
vehement,  his  soldiers  coming  about  him  and  expostulating 
passionately  with  liim,  asking  whether  he  distrusted  them 
and  was  looking  for  another  army,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
pass  at  that  time.  They  fought,  aud  Pompey  had  the  bet- 
ter of  it ;  but  instead  of  following  his  blow  ho  retreated  to 
his  camp.  To-day,  said  Caesar,  the  enemy  had  the  victory, 
but  none  of  them  know  how  to  conquer.  Pompey  com- 
manded his  army  to  stand  in  array  at  Piiarsalia  in  their 
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place,  and  to  receive  the  charge  from  the  enemy.  In  this 
Caesar  said  he  was  out,  thereby  suffering  the  eagerness  of 
his  soldiers'  spirits,  when  they  were  up  and  inspired  with 
rage  and  success,  iu  the  midst  of  their  career  to  languish 
and  expire.  After  he  routed  Pharnaces  Pouticus  at  the 
first  assault,  he  wrote  thus  to  his  friends,  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.*  After  Scipio  was  worsted  in  Africa  and  tied, 
and  Cato  had  killed  himself,  he  said :  I  cn\7  thee  thy  death, 
O  Cttto !  since  thou  didst  euvy  rae  tlie  honor  of  saving  thee. 
Antonius  and  Uolabella  were  suspected  by  his  friends,  who 
advised  him  to  secure  them ;  he  answered,  I  fear  none  of 
those  fiit  and  lazy  fellows,  but  those  pule  and  lean  ones, — 
meuniug  13i*utu8  aud  Cassiiis.  As  he  was  at  supper,  the 
discourse  was  of  death,  which  sort  was  the  best.  That, 
said  he,  which  is  unexpected. 

Caesar  Augustus.  Caesar,  who  was  the  iu'st  suraamed 
Augustus,  being  yet  young,  dernaudod  of  Antony  the  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  money  f  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
house  of  Julius  Caesar  when  he  was  slain,  that  he  might 
pay  the  Romans  the  legacies  ho  hud  left  them,  every  man 
seventy-five  drachms.  But  when  Antony  detained  the 
money,  aud  bade  him,  if  he  were  wise,  let  full  his  demand, 
he  sent  the  crier  to  offer  his  own  paternal  estate  for  sale, 
and  therewith  discharged  the  legacies  ;  by  which  means 
he  procured  a  general  respect  to  himself,  and  to  .\ntony 
the  hatred  of  the  Romans.  Ryraetalccs,  king  of  Thrace, 
forsook  Antony  and  went  over  to  Caesar;  but  bruggiug 
immoderately  in  his  drink,  and  nauseously  reproaching  his 
new  confederates,  Caesar  drank  to  one  of  the  other 
kings,  aud  told  him,  I  love  treason  but  do  not  commend 

•  "HXftiv,  Wifew,  h-rxi7ini,  vmi,  viJi,  rid. 
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traitors.  The  Alexandrians,  when  ho  had  taken  their  city, 
expected  great  severity  from  him  ;  but  when  became  upon 
the  judgment-scat,  he  placed  Arius  the  Alexandrian  by 
Uim,  and  told  them :  I  spare  this  city,  first  because  it  is 
great  and  beautiful,  secondly  for  the  sake  of  its  founder, 
Alexander,  and  thirdly  for  the  sake  of  Arius  my  friend. 
Wheu  it  was  told  him  that  Eros,  his  steward  iu  Kgypt, 
having  bought  a  quail  that  beat  all  he  came  near  and  was 
never  worsted  by  any,  had  roasted  and  eaten  it,  he  sent  for 
him ;  and  wheu  upon  examination  he  confessed  the  fact, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  nailed  on  the  mast  of  the  ship.  He 
removed  Theodorns,  and  in  his  stead  made  Arius  his  fac- 
tor in  Sicily,  whereupon  a  petition  was  presented  to  him, 
in  which  was  written,  Theodorus  of  Tarsus  is  either  a  bald- 
patc  or  a  thief,  what  is  your  opinion  1  Caesar  read  it,  and 
subscribed,  I  think  so.  Mecaenas,  his  intimate  companion, 
presented  hira  yearly  on  his  birthday  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
Atheuodorus  the  philosopher,  by  reason  of  his  old  age, 
begged  leave  that  he  might  retire  from  court,  which  Caesar 
granted  ;  and  as  Atheuodorus  was  taking  his  leave  of  him, 
Remember,  said  he,  Caesar,  whenever  you  are  angry,  to 
say  or  do  nothing  before  you  have  repeated  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters  to  yourself.  Whereupon  Caesar  caught  him 
by  the  hand  and  said,  I  have  need  of  your  presence  still ; 
and  he  kept  him  a  year  longer,  saying,  The  reward  of 
silence  is  a  secure  reward.  lie  heaixl  Alexander  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  years  had  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world  and  was  at  a  loss  what  he  should  do  with  the 
rest  of  his  time.  But  he  wondered  Alexander  should  not 
think  it  a  lesser  labor  to  gain  a  great  empire  than  to  set  iu 
order  what  he  had  gotten.  He  made  a  law  concerning 
adulterers,  wherein  was  determined  how  the  accused  were 
to  be  tried  and  how  the  guilty  were  to  be  punished.  Af- 
terwards, meeting  with  a  young  man  that  was  reported  to 
have  been  familiar  with  his  daughter  Julia,  being  enraged 
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he  Btnick  him  with  his  bands ;  but  when  the  young  man 
cried  out>  O  Gaesarl  you  have  made  a  law,  he  was  eo 
troubled  at  it  tliat  he  refrained  from  supper  that  day. 
WTicn  he  sent  Caius  his  daughter's  son  into  Armenia,  he 
begged  of  the  Gods  that  the  favor  of  Pompey,  the  valor 
of  Alexander,  and  his  own  fortime  might  attend  him. 
He  told  the  Romans  he  would  leave  them  one  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  that  never  consulted  twice  in  the 
same  affair,  meaning  Tiberius.  He  endeavored  to  pacify 
some  young  men  that  were  imperious  in  their  offices ;  and 
when  they  gave  little  heed  to  him,  but  still  kept  a  stir, 
Young  men,  said  he,  hear  un  old  man  to  whom  old  men 
hearkened  when  he  was  young.  Once,  when  the  Athenians 
had  offended  him»  he  wrote  to  them  from  Acgina  :  I  suppose 
you  know  I  am  angry  with  you,  otherwise  I  had  not  win- 
tered at  Aegina.  Besides  this,  he  neither  said  nor  did  any 
thing  to  them.  One  of  the  accusers  of  Eur)clcs  prated 
lu\ishly  and  unreasonably,  proceeding  so  far  as  to  say,  If 
these  crimes,  O  Caesar,  do  not  sppm  great  to  you,  command 
him  to  repeat  to  mc  the  seventh  book  of  Thucydides; 
wherefore  Caesar  being  enraged  commanded  hira  to  prison. 
But  afterwards,  when  he  heard  he  was  descended  from 
Brasidas,  he  sent  for  him  again,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
moderate  rebuke.  When  Piso  built  his  house  from  top  to 
bottom  with  great  exactness,  You  cheer  my  heart,  said  he, 
who  build  as  if  Home  would  be  eteiiiul. 


PLUT-iRCH'S  RULES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF   HEALTH. 

A    DIALOGUE. 


MOSCHIO,  ZEUXIPPUS. 

L  MoscHio.  And  you,  Zeuxippus,  diverted  GIrucus  the 
pliysician  from  entering  into  u  philosophical  discoutse  with 
you  yesterday. 

Zeuxippus.  I  did  not  hinder  him  in  the  least,  friend 
Moschio,  it  was  he  that  would  not  discourse  in  pliilosopby. 
But  I  feared  and  avoided  giving  bo  contentious  a  man  any 
opportunity  of  discourse;  for  though  in  pliysic  the  man 
has  (as  Horaer*  expresses  it)  an  excellency  before  most  of 
his  profession,  yet  in  philosophy  he  is  not  altogether  so 
candid,  but  iudecd  8o  nide  tii  all  bin  disputatious,  that  be 
is  hai-dly  to  be  borne  with,  living  (as  it  were)  at  us  open 
mouthed.  So  that  it  is  neither  an  easy  nor  indeed  a  just 
tiling,  that  we  should  bear  tliose  confusions  in  terms  he 
makes,  when  we  are  disputing  about  a  wholesome  diet. 
Besides,  he  maintains  that  the  bounds  of  philosophy  and 
medicine  Ave  as  distinct  as  those  of  the  Mysians  and  Phi^- 
gians.  And  taking  hold  of  some  of  those  things  we  were 
discoursing  of,  perhaps  not  with  all  exactness,  yet  not 
without  some  profit,  he  made  scurriluus  reflections  on 
them. 

MoscHio.     But  I  am  ready,  Zeuxippus,  to  hear  those 

and  tlic  other  things  you  shall  discourse  of,  with  a  great 

deal  of  pleasui'e. 
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Zeoxippus.  You  have  naturally  a  philosophical  geuius, 
Mosohio,  and  arc  troubled  to  see  a  philosopher  have  no 
kindness  for  the  study  of  mediciue.  You  are  uneasy  that 
he  should  think  it  concents  him  more  to  study  ^omctiy, 
logic,  and  music,  than  to  be  desirous  to  understand 

What  in  hii  hoiue  i>  well  or  UJ'iIeititnGd,* 

his  house  being  his  own  body.  You  shall  see  many  specta- 
tors at  that  play  where  their  charges  are  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  stock,  as  they  do  at  Athens.  Now  among  all 
tlie  liberal  aiU,  medicine  not  only  contains  so  neat  and 
large  a  field  of  pleasure  as  to  give  place  to  none,  but  she 
pays  plentifully  ilie  charges  of  those  who  delight  in  the 
study  of  her  by  giving  them  health  and  safety  ;  ao  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  called  tmnsgressing  the  bounds  of  a  philos- 
opher to  dispute  about  those  things  which  relate  to  health, 
but  rather,  all  bounds  being  laid  aside,  we  ought  to  pursue 
our  studies  in  the  same  common  field,  and  so  enjoy  both 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  them. 

MoscHio.  But  to  pass  by  Glaucus,  who  with  his  pre- 
tended gravity  would  be  thought  to  be  so  perfect  as  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  philosophy,  —  do  you,  if  you  please,  run 
through  the  whole  discourse,  and  first,  those  things  which 
you  say  were  not  so  exactly  handled  and  which  Glaucua 
carped  at. 

2.  ZEt'xiPrus.  A  friend  of  ours  then  heard  one  alleging 
that  to  keep  one's  hands  always  warm  and  never  suffer 
them  to  be  cold  did  not  a  little  conduce  to  health  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  keeping  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  cold 
drives  the  heat  inward,  so  that  you  arc  always  in  a  fever 
or  the  fear  of  one.  But  those  things  \vhich  force  the  heat 
outwards  do  distribute  and  draw  the  matter  to  all  parts, 
with  advantage  to  our  health.  If  in  any  work  we  employ 
our  hands>  we  are  able  to  keep  in  them  that  heat  which  is 

•  Od^H.  IV.  892. 
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induced  by  their  motion.  But  when  we  do  not  work  with 
our  hands,  we  should  take  all  care  to  keep  our  extreme 
part-s  from  cold. 

3.  This  was  one  of  those  things  he  ridiculed.  The  sec- 
ond, as  I  remember,  was  touching  Uie  food  allowed  the 
sick,  which  be  advises  os  sometimes  both  to  touch  and 
taste  when  we  are  in  good  health,  that  so  we  may  be  used 
to  it,  and  not  be  shy  of  it,  like  little  children,  or  hate  such 
a  diet,  but  by  degrees  make  it  natural  and  familiar  to  our 
appetite  ;  that  in  our  sickness  we  may  not  nauseate  whole- 
some diet,  as  if  it  were  physic,  nor  be  uneasy  when  we  are 
prescribed  any  insipid  thing,  that  hicks  both  the  smell  and 
taste  of  a  kitchen.  Wherefore  we  need  not  squeamishly 
refuse  to  eat  before  we  wash,  or  to  drink  water  when  we 
may  have  winCj  ov  to  take  warm  drink  in  summer  when 
there  is  snow  at  hand.  We  must,  however,  lay  aside  all 
foppish  ostentation  and  8ophi.stry  as  well  as  vain-glory  in 
this  abstinence,  and  quietly  by  ourselves  accustom  our  ap- 
petite to  obey  reasou  with  willin^iess,  that  thus  we  may 
wean  our  minds  long  beforehand  from  that  dainty  contempt 
of  such  food  which  we  feel  in  time  of  siokTicss,  and  that 
we  may  not  then  eifeminately  bewail  our  condition,  as  if  we 
were  fallen  from  great  and  beloved  pleasures  into  a  low 
and  sordid  diet.  It  was  well  said,  Choose  out  the  best  condi- 
tion you  can,  and  custom  will  make  it  pleasant  to  you. 
And  this  will  be  beneficial  in  most  things  we  undertake, 
but  more  especially  as  to  diet;  if,  in  the  height  of  our 
health,  we  introduce  a  custom  whereby  those  things  may 
be  rendered  easy,  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  domestics  of 
our  bodies,  remembering  what  some  suffer  and  do  in  sick- 
ness, who  fret,  and  are  not  able  to  endure  warm  water  or 
gruel  or  bread  when  it  is  brought  to  them,  calling  them 
dirty  and  unseemly  things,  and  the  persons  who  would 
urge  them  to  them  base  and  troublesome.  The  bath  hath 
destroyed  many  whose  distemper  at  the  beginning  was  not 
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vcrv  bad,  only  because  they  could  not  endure  to  eat  before 
they  washed ;  among  whom,  Titus  the  emperor  was  one, 
as  bis  physicitms  aSum. 

4;.  This  ahio  wm  said,  that  a  thin  diet  is  the  healthfulest 
to  the  body.  But  we  ought  chiefly  to  avoid  all  excess  in 
meat  or  drink  or  pleasure,  when  there  is  any  feast  or  en- 
ttrtuinment  at  hand,  or  when  we  expect  any  royal  or 
princely  banquet,  or  solemnity  which  we  cannot  possibly 
avoid;  then  ought  the  body  to  be  light  and  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  winds  and  waves  it  is  to  meet  with.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  for  a  mau  at  a  feast  or  collation  to  keep  that 
mediocrity  or  bounds  he  has  been  used  to,  so  as  not  to 
seem  rude,  precise,  or  troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Lest  we  should  add  fire  to  tire,  as  the  proverb  is, 
or  one  debauch  or  excess  to  another,  we  should  take  care 
to  imitate  that  ingouious  droll  of  Philip,  which  was  this. 
He  was  invited  to  supper  by  a  countq'man,  who  supposed 
he  would  bring  but  few  friends  with  him  ;  but  when  he 
saw  him  bring  a  great  many,  there  not  being  much  pro- 
vided, he  was  much  concerned  at  it :  which  when  Philip 
perceived,  he  sent  privately  to  every  one  of  his  fi-iends,  that 
tliey  should  leave  a  comer  for  cake;  they  believing  this 
and  still  expecting,  ate  so  sparingly  that  there  was  supi>er 
enough  for  them  all.  So  wc  ought  beforehand  to  prepare 
ourselves  against  all  unavoidable  inviUitions,  that  there  may 
be  room  left  in  our  body,  not  only  for  the  meal  and  the 
dessert,  hut  for  drunkenness  itself,  by  bringing  in  a  fresh 
and  a  willing  appetite  along  with  us. 

5.  But  if  such  a  necessity  should  surprise  you  when  you 
are  already  loaded  or  indisposed,  in  the  presence  either  of 
persons  of  quality  or  of  strangers  that  come  in  upon  you 
unawares,  and  you  cannot  for  shame  but  go  and  drink  with 
them  that  are  ready  for  that  puipose,  then  you  ought  to 
arm  yourself  against  that  modesty  and  prejudicial  shamc- 
fucedness  with  that  of  Creon  in  the  tragedy,  who  says,— 
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"Til  bHtrr,  iln,  I  ihouM  .ron  now  di*plM>e, 
Than  by  complyinK  neit  day  lose  my  cue.* 

He  who  throws  himself  into  a  pleurisy  or  frenzy,  to 
avoid  being  censured  as  an  uncivil  person,  is  certainly  no 
well-bred  man,  nor  has  he  sense  of  understanding  enough' 
to  converse  with  nicu.  unless  in  a  tavern  or  a  cook-shop. 
Whereas  an  excuse  ingeniously  and  dexterously  made  is 
no  less  acceptable  than  compliance.  He  that  makes  a 
feast,  though  he  be  as  unwilling  to  taste  of  it  himself  as  if 
it  was  a  sacrifice,  yet  if  he  be  mcny  and  jocund  over  his 
glass  at  table,  jesting  and  drolling  upon  himself,  seems 
better  company  than  they  who  are  dnink  and  gluttonized 
together.  Among  the  ancients,  he  made  mention  of  Alex- 
ander, who  after  hard  drinking  was  ashamed  to  resist 
the  importunity  of  Mcdius,who  inWted  him  afresh  to  the 
drinking  of  wine,  of  which  he  died  ;  and  of  our  time,  of 
Bcgulus  the  wrestler,  who,  being  called  by  break  of  day 
by  Titus  Caesar  to  the  bath,  went  and  washed  with  liim, 
and  drinking  but  once  (as  they  say)  was  seized  with  an 
apoplexy,  and  died  immediately.  These  things  Glaucus 
in  laughter  objected  to  as  pedantic.  He  was  not  over-fond 
of  hearing  farther,  nor  indeed  were  we  of  discoursing 
more.  But  do  you  give  heed  to  every  thing  that  was 
said. 

6.  First,  Socrates  advises  us  to  beware  of  such  meats 
as  persuade  a  man  to  eat  them  though  he  be  not  hungry, 
and  of  those  drinks  that  would  prevail  with  a  man  to  di-ink 
them  when  he  is  not  thirsty.  Not  that  he  absolutely  for- 
bade us  the  use  of  them  ;  but  he  taught  that  we  might  nse 
them  where  there  was  occasion  for  it,  suiting  the  pleasure 
of  them  to  oiu:  necessity,  as  cities  converted  the  money 
which  was  designed  for  the  festivals  into  a  supply  for  war. 
For  that  which  is  agreeable  by  nature,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
part  of  our  nourishment,  is  proper  for  ua.     He  that  ia 

•  Be«  Eurip.  He(l««,  2M. 
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hungry  should  cat  neccseary  food  and  find  it  pleasant :  but 
wlicn  hn  is  freed  from  his  common  appetite,  he  oii«lit  not 
to  raise  up  a  fresh  one.  For,  as  dancing  was  no  unpleasant 
exercise  to  Socrates  himself,  so  he  that  can  make  his  meal 
of  sweetraeats  or  a  second  course  receives  the  less  damage. 
But  he  Uiat  has  taken  already  what  may  sufficiently  satisfy 
his  nature  ought  by  all  means  to  avoid  thera.  And  con- 
cerning these  things,  indecorum  and  ambition  are  no  less 
to  be  avoided  than  the  love  of  pleasure  or  gluttony.  For 
these  often  persuade  men  to  eat  without  hunger  or  drink 
without  thirst,  possessing  them  with  base  and  trouble- 
some fancies,  us  if  it  were  indecent  not  to  taste  of  every 
thing  which  is  either  a  rarity  or  of  great  price,  as  udder, 
Italian  mushrooms,  Samian  cukes,  or  suow  in  Egypt. 
j\g;iin,  these  often  incite  men  to  eat  things  rare  and  much 
talked  of,  tlicy  being  led  to  it.  as  it  were,  by  the  scent  of 
vain-glory,  and  making  their  bodies  to  partake  of  them 
without  any  necessity  of  it,  that  they  may  have  something 
to  tell  others,  who  shall  ndmii-c  tlicir  having  eaten  such 
rare  and  supei-fluous  tbiugs.  And  thus  it  is  with  thera  in 
relation  to  fine  women ;  when  they  are  in  bed  with  their 
own  wives,  however  beautiful  and  loving  they  may  be,  they 
ai-e  no  way  concerned  ;  but  on  Phryne  or  Lais  they  bestow 
their  money,  inciting  an  infii^m  and  unfit  body,  and  pro- 
voking it  to  intemperate  pleasures,  and  all  this  out  of  a 
vain-glorious  hwmor.  Phrjne  hei'self  said  in  her  old  age, 
that  she  sold  her  lees  and  dregs  the  dearer  because  she 
had  been  in  such  repute  when  she  was  young. 

7.  It  is  indeed  a  great  and  miraculous  thing  that,  if  we 
allow  the  body  all  the  pleasures  which  nature  needs  and 
can  bear,  —  or  nither,  if  we  struggle  against  its  appetites 
on  most  occasions  and  put  it  off,  and  are  at  last  brought 
with  difficulty  to  yield  to  its  necessities,  or  (as  Plato  saith) 
give  way  when  it  bites  and  strains  itself,  —  after  all  we 
should  come  off  without  harm.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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those  desires  which  descend  from  the  mind  into  the 
body,  and  ui^e  and  force  it  to  obey  and  accompany  them 
in  all  their  motions  and  affections,  must  of  necessity  leave 
behind  them  the  greatest  and  severest  ills,  as  the  effects  of 
such  infirm  and  dark  deligiits.  'J'he  desire  of  our  mind 
ought  no  wap  to  incite  our  bodies  to  any  pleasure,  for  the 
beginning  of  this  is  against  nature.  And  as  the  tickling 
of  one's  armpits  forces  a  !auj;liter,  which  is  ncitlier  mode- 
rate nor  men-)",  nor  indeed  properly  a  laughter,  but  rather 
troublesome  and  like  con^'ulsions ;  so  those  pleasures 
which  the  molested  and  disturbed  body  receives  from  the 
mind  are  furious,  troublesome,  and  wholly  strangers  to 
natiu'e.  Therefore  when  any  raie  or  noble  dish  is  before 
you,  you  will  get  more  honor  by  refraining  from  it  than 
partaking  of  it.  Remember  what  Simonidcs  said,  that  he 
never  repented  that  he  had  held  his  tongue,  but  often  that 
he  had  spoken ;  so  we  shall  not  repent  that  we  have 
refused  a  good  dish  or  drunk  water  instead  of  Faleniian, 
but  the  contrary.  We  are  not  only  to  commit  no  violence 
on  Nature ;  but  when  any  of  those  things  are  offered  to 
her,  even  if  she  has  a  desire  for  them,  we  out;:ht  oftentimes 
to  dii"cct  the  appetite  to  a  more  innocent  and  accustomed 
diet,  that  she  may  be  used  to  it  and  acquainted  with  it ; 
for  as  the  Theban  said  (though  not  over  honestly).  If  the 
law  must  be  violated,  it  looks  best  when  it  is  done  for  an 
empire.*  But  we  say  better,  if  we  are  to  take  pride  in  any 
such  thing,  it  is  best  when  it  is  in  that  moderation  which 
conduces  to  our  health.  But  a  narrowness  of  soul  and  a 
stingy  humor  compel  some  men  to  keep  under  and  defraud 
their  genius  at  home,  who,  when  they  enjoy  the  costly  fare 
of  another  man's  table,  do  cram  themselves  as  eagerly  as 
if  it  were  all  plunder  ;  then  they  are  taken  ill,  go  home, 
and  the  next  day  find  the  crudity  of  their  stomachs  the 
reward  of   their  unsatiableness.     Wherefore  Crates,  sup- 
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posing  that  luxury  and  prodigality  were  the  chief  cause 
of  seditions  and  insurrections  in  a  city,  in  a  droll  advises 
that  we  should  never  go  beyond  a  lentil  in  our  meals,  lest 
we  bring  ourselves  into  sedition.  But  let  ever)*  one  exhort 
himself  not  to  increase  his  meal  beyond  a  lentil,  and  not  to 
pass  by  cresses  and  olives  aud  fall  upon  pudding  and  fish, 
that  he  may  not  by  his  over-eating  bring  his  body  into 
tumults,  disturbances,  and  diaiThoeas ;  for  a  mean  diet 
keeps  the  appetite  witbiu  its  natural  bounds,  but  the  arts 
of  cooks  and  confectioners,  with  their  elaborate  dishes  and 
aromatic  sauces,  do  (according  to  the  comedian)  push  for- 
ward and  enlarge  the  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  entrench 
upon  those  of  our  profit.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  should  abominate  and  hate  those  women  that 
either  bewitch  or  give  philters  to  their  husbands,  and  yel 
give  our  meat  and  drink  to  our  slaves  and  hirelings,  to  all 
but  conupt  and  poison  them.  For  though  that  may  seem 
too  severe  which  was  said  by  Arcesilaiis  against  lascinuus 
and  adulterous  persons,  that  it  signifies  little  which  >vay 
one  goes  about  such  beastly  work ;  •  yet  it  is  not  much 
from  our  purpose.  For  what  difference  is  there  (to  speak 
ingenuously)  whether  satyrion  moves  and  whets  my  lust, 
or  my  taste  is  initated  by  the  scent  of  the  meat  or  the 
sauce,  so  that,  like  a  part  infected  with  itch,  it  shall  always 
need  scratching  and  tickling^ 

8.  But  we  sliall  perhaps  discourse  against  pleasures  in 
another  place,  and  show  the  beauty  and  dignity  that  tem- 
perance has  within  itself ;  hut  our  present  discourse  is  in 
praise  of  many  and  great  pleasures.  For  diseases  do  not 
either  rob  or  spoil  us  of  so  much  business,  hope,  journeys, 
or  exercise,  as  tliey  do  of  pleasure  ;  so  that  it  is  no  way 
convenient  for  those  who  would  follow  their  pleasure  to 
neglect  tlieir  health.  There  are  diseases  which  will  permit 
a  man  to  study  philosophy  and  to  exercise  any  military 
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ofHcet  na}%  to  act  the  kingly  part  But  tlie  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  of  the  body  are  such  as  cannot  be  bom  alive 
in  the  midst  of  a  disteraper .  or  if  they  are,  the  pleasures 
they  afford  are  not  only  sliort  and  impure,  but  mixed  with 
much  alloy,  and  they  bear  the  marks  of  that  storm  and 
tempest  out  of  which  they  rise.  Venus  herself  delights 
not  in  a  gorged,  but  in  a  calm  and  serene  body ;  and 
pleasure  is  the  end  of  that,  as  well  as  it  is  of  meat  and 
drink.  Health  is  to  pleasure  as  still  weather  to  the  hal- 
cyon, giv-iug  it  a  safe  and  commodious  birth  uud  nest. 
Prodicus  seems  elcgaatly  enough  to  have  said,  thnt  of  all 
sauces  fiie  was  the  best ;  but  most  true  it  is  to  say,  tliat 
health  gives  things  the  most  divine  and  grateful  relish.  For 
meat,  whether  It  be  boiled,  roasted,  or  stewed,  has  no 
pleasure  or  gusto  in  it  to  a  sick,  surfeited,  or  nauseous 
stomach.  But  a  clean  and  undcbanched  appetite  renders 
every  thing  sweet  and  delightful  to  a  sound  body,  and  (as 
Homer  expresses  it)  dcvourable. 

9.  As  Dcmadcs  told  the  Athenians,  who  unseasonably 
made  war,  that  they  never  treated  of  peace  but  in  mourn- 
ing, so  we  never  think  of  a  moderate  and  slender  diet  but 
when  wc  arc  in  a  fever  or  under  a  course  of  physic,  lint 
when  we  arc  in  these  extremities,  we  diligently  conceal  our 
enormities,  though  we  remember  them  well  enough ;  yet  as 
many  do,  we  lay  the  blame  of  our  illness  now  upon  the  air, 
now  upon  the  unhealthfulnoss  of  the  place  or  the  length 
of  a  journey,  to  take  it  off  from  that  intemperance  and 
luxury  which  was  the  cause  of  it.  As  Lysimachus,  when 
he  was  among  the  Scythians  and  constrained  by  his  tliirst, 
delivered  up  himself  and  his  army  into  captivit}',  but  after- 
wards, drinking  cold  water,  cried  out,  O  ye  Gods!  for  how 
short  a  pleasure  have  I  thrown  away  a  great  felicity ! — so 
in  our  sickness,  wc  ought  to  consider  with  oureelves  that, 
for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cold  water,  &fl  unseasonable 
bath,  or  good  company,  we  spoil  many  of  our  delights  aa 
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well  as  our  honorable  business,  and  lose  many  pleasant 
diversions.  The  remorse  that  arises  from  these  considera- 
tions wounds  the  conscience,  and  sticks  to  us  in  our  health 
like  a  scar,  to  make  us  more  cautions  as  to  our  diet  For 
a  healthful  body  does  not  breed  any  enormous  appetite,  or 
such  as  we  cannot  prevail  with  or  overcome.  But  we 
ought  to  put  on  resolution  against  our  extravagant  desires 
or  efforts  towards  enjoyment,  esteeming  it  a  low  and  child- 
ish thing  to  give  ear  to  their  complaints  and  murmurings; 
for  they  cease  as  soon  as  the  cloth  is  tukeu  away,  and  will 
neither  accuse  you  of  injustice,  nor  think  you  have  done 
them  wrong ;  but  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  them  the 
next  day  pure  and  brisk,  no  way  clogfred  or  nauseating.  As 
Timotheus  said,  when  he  had  had  a  light  philosophic  dinner 
the  other  day  with  Plato  in  the  Academy,  They  who  dine 
with  Plato  never  complain  the  next  morning.  It  is  re- 
ported that  .\lexander  said,  when  he  had  turned  off  his 
usuhI  cooks,  that  he  carried  always  better  with  him ;  for 
his  journeys  by  night  recommended  his  dinner  to  htm,  and 
the  slenderness  of  his  dinner  recommended  his  supper. 

10.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  fevers  seize  men  upon  a 
fatif^ue  or  excess  of  heat  or  cold.  But  as  the  scent  of  flow- 
ers, which  in  itself  is  but  fauit,  if  mixed  with  oil  is  more 
strong  and  fragrant ;  so  an  inward  fulness  gives,  as  it  were, 
a  body  and  substance  to  external  causes  and  beginnings  of 
sickness.  For  without  this  they  could  do  no  hurt,  but 
would  vanish  and  fade  away  if  there  were  lowness  of 
blood  and  pureness  of  spirit  to  receive  the  motion,  which 
in  fulness  and  eupembundance,  as  in  disturbed  mud,  makes 
all  things  polluted,  troublesome,  and  hardly  recoverable. 
We  ought  not  to  imitate  the  good  mariner  who  out  of  cov- 
otousness  loads  his  ship  hard  and  afterwards  labors  hard 
to  throw  out  the  salt  water,  by  first  clogging  and  over- 
charging our  bodies  and  endeavoring  afterwards  to  clear 
them  by  purges  and  clysters ;  but  we  ought  to  keep  our 
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bodies  in  right  order,  that  if  at  any  time  they  should  be 
opprcsscd,  their  lightness  may  keep  thera  up  Hke  a  cork. 

11.  "We  ought  chiefly  to  be  careful  in  all  predispositions 
and  forewamiugs  of  sickness.  For  all  distempers  do  not 
iuvude  us,  as  Hesiod  expresses  it,  — 


la  ifleBc^e,  —  iar  tho  Goda  harR  ttmck  them  dumb ;  * 


kind 


but  the  most  of  them  have  ill  digestion  ana  a  kmd  or  a 
laziness,  which  are  the  foreruuuers  and  harbingers  that 
give  us  warning.  Sadden  heaviness  and  weariness  tell  us 
a  distemper  is  not  far  off,  as  Hippocrates  affirms,  by  reason 
(it  seems)  of  that  fulness  which  doth  oppress  and  load  the 
spirit  in  the  nerves.  Some  men,  when  their  bodies  all  but 
contradict  them  ajid  invite  them  to  a  couch  and  repose, 
through  gluttony  and  love  of  pleasure  throw  themselves 
into  a  bath  or  make  haste  to  some  drinking  meeting,  as  if 
tliey  were  laying  in  for  a  siege  ;  being  mightily  in  fear  lest 
the  fever  should  seize  them  before  they  have  dined.  Those 
who  pretend  to  more  elegance  are  not  caught  in  this  man- 
ner, but  foolishly  enough ;  for,  being  ashamed  to  own  their 
qualms  imd  debauch  or  to  keep  house  all  day,  when  others 
call  them  to  go  with  them  to  the  gymnasium,  they  arise 
and  pull  off  their  clothes  with  thera,  doing  the  same  things 
which  they  do  that  are  in  heidth.  Intemperance  and  ef- 
feminacy make  many  fly  for  patronage  to  the  proverb, 
Wine  is  best  after  wine,  and  one  debauch  is  the  way  to 
drive  out  another.  This  excites  their  hopes,  and  persuades 
and  urges  them  to  rise  from  their  beds  and  rashly  to  fall 
to  their  wonted  excesses.  Against  which  hope  he  ought 
to  set  that  prudent  ad\'ice  of  Cato,  when  he  says  that  great 
things  ought  to  be  made  less,  and  the  lesser  to  be  quite 
left  off ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  abstain  to  no  purpose  and 
be  at  quiet,  than  to  run  ourselves  into  hazard  by  forcing 
ourselves  either  to  bath  or  dinner.     For  if  there  be  any  iU 

•  HeaiMl,  Woiki  ao4  Dar«,  lOZ, 
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in  U,  it  is  on  injury  to  us  that  wc  did  not  watch  over  our- 
selves and  refrain ;  but  if  there  be  noue,  it  is  no  iucon- 
venicnce  to  your  body  to  have  abstained  and  be  made  more 
pure  by  it.  He  is  but  a  child  who  is  afraid  lest  his  friends 
and  servants  should  perceive  that  he  is  sick  cither  of  a 
surfeit  or  a  debauch,  lie  that  h  ashamed  to  confess  the 
crudity  of  his  stomach  to-day  will  to-morrow  with  shame 
confess  that  he  has  either  a  dianhoea,  a  fever,  or  the 
griping  in  the  guts.  You  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  want, 
but  it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  bear  the  crudity,  lieaviucss,  and 
fUlness  of  your  body,  when  it  has  to  be  carried  into  the 
bath,  like  a  rotten  and  leaky  boat  into  the  sea.  As  some 
seamen  are  ashamed  to  live  on  shore  when  there  is  a  storm 
at  sea,  yet  when  they  axe  at  sea  lie  shamefully  crying  and 
retching  to  vomit ;  so  in  any  stispicion  or  tendency  of  the 
body  to  any  disease,  they  think  it  an  indecorum  to  keep 
their  bed  one  day  and  not  to  have  their  table  spread,  yet 
most  shamefully  for  many  days  togetlier  are  forced  to  be 
purged  and  plastered,  flattering  and  obeying  their  physi- 
cians, asking  for  wine  or  cold  water,  being  forced  to  do 
and  say  many  unseasonable  and  absurd  things,  by  reason 
of  the  pain  and  fear  they  are  iu.  Those  therefore  who 
cannot  govern  themselves  ou  account  of  pleasures,  but 
yield  to  thcu'  lusts  and  are  carried  away  by  them,  may 
opportunely  be  taught  and  put  in  mind  that  they  receive 
the  greatest  share  of  their  pleasures  from  their  bodies. 

12.  And  as  the  Spartans  gave  the  cook  \inegar  and  salt, 
and  bade  him  look  for  the  rest  in  the  victim,  so  in  our 
bodies,  the  best  sauce  to  whatsoever  is  brought  before  us  is 
that  our  bodies  are  pure  and  in  health.  For  any  thing  that 
is  sweet  or  costly  is  so  in  its  own  nature  and  apart  from 
any  thing  else ;  but  it  becomes  sweet  to  the  taste  only  when 
it  is  in  a  body  which  is  delighted  with  it  and  which  is  dis- 
posed as  nature  doth  require.  But  in  those  bodies  which 
are  foul,  surfeited,  and  not  pleased  with  it,  it  loses  its  beauty 
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and  convenience.  Wherefore  we  need  not  be  concerned 
whether  fish  be  fresh  or  bread  fine,  or  whether  the  bath  be 
wiirm  or  your  she-fricad  a  beauty  ;  but  whether  you  are 
not  squeamish  and  foul,  whether  you  are  not  disturbed  and 
do  not  feel  the  dregs  of  yesterdays  debauch.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  as  when  some  drunken  revellers  break  into  a 
house  where  tbey  are  mourniug,  bringing  neither  mirth  nor 
pleasure  with  them,  but  iucreusmg  the  lamentation.  So 
Venus,  meats,  baths,  and  wines,  in  n  body  that  is  crazy  and 
out  of  order,  mingled  with  what  is  vitiated  and  corrupted, 
stir  up  phlegm  and  cliolcr,  and  create  great  trouble  ;  neither 
do  they  bring  any  pleasure  that  is  answerable  to  their  ex- 
pectiitions,  or  worth  either  enjoying  or  speaking  of 

13.  A  diet  which  is  very  exact  and  precisely  according 
to  iiUe  puts  one's  body  both  in  fear  and  danger ;  it  hinders 
the  gallantrj'  of  our  soul  itself,  makes  it  suspicious  of  every 
thing  or  of  having  to  do  with  any  tiling,  no  less  in  pleasures 
than  iu  labors  ;  so  that  it  dures  not  undertake  any  thing 
boldly  and  courageously.  We  ought  to  do  by  our  body  as 
by  the  sail  of  a  ship  in  fair  and  clear  weather :  —  we  must 
not  contract  it  and  draw  it  in  too  mucli,  nor  be  too  remiss 
or  negligent  about  it  when  we  have  any  suspicion  u])on  us, 
but  give  it  some  allowance  and  make  it  pliable  (as  we  have 
said),  and  not  wait  for  crndities  and  diarrhoeas,  or  heat  or 
drowsiness,  by  which  some,  as  by  messengers  and  appari- 
toi*8.  are  frighted  and  moderate  themselves  when  a  fever  is 
at  hand ;  but  we  must  long  beforehand  guard  against  the 
storm,  as  if  the  north  wind  blew  at  sea. 

14.  It  is  absurd,  as  Democritus  says,  by  the  croaking  of 
ravens,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  wallowing  of  a  sow 
in  the  mire,  carefully  to  observe  the  signs  of  wiudy  or  rainy 
weather,  and  not  to  prevent  and  guard  ourselves  against 
the  motions  and  fluctuations  of  nnr  bodies  ov  the  indica- 
tion of  a  distemper,  nor  to  understand  the  signs  of  a  storm 
which  is  just  ready  to  break  forth  within  ourselves.     So 
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tliat  we  are  not  only  to  observe  our  bodies  as  to  meat  and 
exercise,  wliether  tliey  use  them  more  sluggishly  or  unwill- 
ingly than  tliey  were  wont;  or  whether  we  be  more  thirsty 
and  hungry  than  we  use  to  be  ;  but  we  are  also  to  take  care 
as  to  our  sleep,  whetlier  it  be  continued  and  easy,  or 
whether  it  be  iiTegular  and  convulsive.  For  absurd  dreams 
and  in'egular  and  unusual  fantasies  show  cither  abun- 
dance or  tliickness  of  humors,  or  else  a  disturbance  of  the 
spirits  within.  For  the  motions  of  the  soul  show  that  the 
body  is  nigh  a  distemper.  For  there  are  despondencies  of 
mind  aud  fears  that  arc  without  reason  or  any  apparent 
cause,  which  extinguish  our  hopes  on  a  sudden.  Some 
there  are  that  are  sharp  and  prone  to  anger,  whom  a  little 
thing  makes  sad  ;  and  these  cry  and  are  in  great  ttouble 
when  ill  vapors  aud  fumes  meet  together  aud  (as  Plato  says) 
are  intermingled  in  the  ways  and  passages  of  the  soul. 
Wherefore  those  to  whom  such  things  happen  must  con- 
sider aud  remember,  that  even  if  there  be  nothing  spiritual, 
there  is  some  bodily  cause  which  needs  to  be  brought  away 
and  purged. 

15.  Besides,  it  is  profitable  for  him  who  visits  his  friends 
in  their  sickness  to  enquire  after  the  causes  of  it.  Let  us  not 
sophistically  or  impertinently  discourse  about  lodgements, 
irruptions  of  blood,  and  commonplaces,  merely  to  show 
our  skill  in  the  terms  of  art  which  ure  used  in  medicine. 
But  when  we  have  with  diligence  heard  such  trivial  and 
common  things  discoursed  of  as  fulness  or  emptiness, 
weariness,  lack  of  sleep,  and  (above  all)  the  diet  which  tlie 
patient  kept  before  he  fell  sick,  then,  — as  Plato  used  to 
ask  himself,  after  the  miscarri;ige  of  other  men  he  had 
been  with,  Am  not  I  also  such  a  one?  —  so  ouglit  we  to 
take  care  by  our  neighbor's  misfortunes,  and  diligently  to 
beware  that  we  do  not  fall  into  them,  and  afterwards  cry 
out  upon  our  sick-bed,  How  precious  above  all  other  things 
is  health!     When  another  is  in  sickness,  let  it  teach  u» 
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how  valuable  a  treasure  health  is,  which  we  ought  to  keep 
and  preserve  with  all  possible  care.  Neither  will  it  be 
amiss  for  cvcrj'  man  to  look  into  his  ovm  diet  If  therefore 
we  have  beca  eatiug,  drlukiug,  laboring,  or  doing  any  thing 
to  excess,  and  our  bodies  give  ns  no  suspicion  or  hint  of  a 
iistemper,  yet  ought  we  nevertheless  to  stand  upon  our 
lard  and  take  care  of  ourselves,  —  if  it  be  after  venery 
and  labor,  by  giving  of  ourselves  rest  and  quiet :  if  after 
drinking  of  wine  and  fcastinj?,  by  drinking  of  water ;  but 
especially,  after  we  have  fed  on  flesh  or  solid  meats  or  eaten 
divers  things,  by  abstinence,  that  we  may  leave  no  super- 
fluity in  our  bodies  ;  for  these  very  things,  as  they  are  the 
cause  of  many  diseases,  likewise  administer  matter  and 
force  to  other  causes.  Wherefore  it  was  veiy  well  said, 
that  to  eat —  but  not  to  satiety,  to  labor  —  but  not  to  weari- 
ness, and  to  keep  in  nature,  are  of  all  things  the  most 
healthful.  For  intemperance  in  venery  takes  awuy  that 
by  which  vigor  our  nourishment  is  elaborated,  and  causes 
more  superfluity  and  redundance, 

16.  But  we  shall  begin  and  treat  of  each  of  these,  and 
first  we  shall  discourse  of  those  exercises  which  are  proper 
for  a  scholar.  .And  as  he  tliat  said  he  should  prescribe 
nothing  for  the  teeth  to  tliem  that  dwelt  by  the  seaside 
taught  them  the  benefit  of  the  sea-water,  so  one  would 
think  that  there  was  no  need  of  writing  to  scholars  con- 
cerning exercise.  For  it  is  wonderful  wliat  an  exercise  the 
daily  use  of  speech  is,  not  only  as  to  health  but  even  to 
strength.  I  mean  not  fleshly  and  athletic  health,  or  such 
as  makes  one's  external  parts  firm,  like  the  outside  of  a 
house,  but  such  as  gives  a  right  tone  and  inward  vigor  to 
the  vital  and  noble  part«.  And  that  tlie  vital  spirit  in- 
creases strength  is  made  plain  by  them  who  anointed  the 
wrestlers,  who  commanded  them,  when  their  limbs  were 
rubbed,  to  withstand  such  frictions  in  some  sort,  in  holding 
their  wind,  observing  carefully  those  parts  of  the  body 
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whioh  were  sraeared  and  rubbed.*  Now  the  voice,  being 
a  motion  of  the  spirit,  not  superficially  but  firmly  seated 
in  the  bowels,  as  it  were  ia  a  fountain,  increases  the  heat, 
thins  the  blood,  purges  every  vein,  opens  all  the  arteries, 
neither  does  it  permit  the  coagulation  or  condensation  of 
any  superfluous  humor,  which  would  settle  like  dregs  in 
those  vessels  which  receive  and  work  our  nourishment. 
Wherefore  we  ought  by  much  speaking  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  this  exercise,  and  mnke  it  familiar  to  us ;  and  if 
we  suspect  that  our  bodies  aie  weaker  or  more  tired  than 
ordinary,  by  reading  or  reciting.  For  what  riding  in  a 
coach  is  compared  with  bodily  exercise,  that  is  reading 
compared  with  disputing,  if  you  carry  your  voice  softly  and 
low,  as  it  were  in  the  chariot  of  another  nmn's  words. 
For  disputes  bring  with  them  a  vehemence  and  contention, 
adding  the  labor  of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  body.  All 
passionate  noise,  aud  such  as  would  force  our  lungs,  ought 
to  be  avoided ;  for  iiTcgular  and  Wolcnt  strains  of  our  voice 
may  break  something  witliin  us,  or  bring  us  into  convul- 
sions. But  when  a  student  has  cither  I'cad  or  disputed, 
before  he  walks  aliroad,  he  ought  to  make  use  of  a  gentle 
and  tepid  frictiou,  to  open  the  pores  of  his  body,  us  much  as 
is  possible,  even  to  his  very  bowels,  that  so  his  spirits  may 
gently  and  quietly  diffuse  themselves  to  the  extieme  parts 
of  his  body.  The  bounds  that  this  friction  ought  not  to 
exceed  are,  that  it  be  done  no  longer  than  it  is  pleasant  to 
our  sense  and  without  pain.  For  he  that  so  allays  the  dis- 
turbance which  is  within  himself  and  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits  will  not  be  troubled  by  that  8upei*fluity  which  re- 
mains in  him ;  and  if  it  be  unseasonable  for  to  walk,  or  if 
his  business  hinder  him,  it  is  no  great  matter ;  for  nature 
has  already  received  satisfaction.  Whether  one  be  at  sea 
or  in  a  public  inn,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  shotUd  be 

•  The  text  of  ihii  pMMgo  ii  uncertnin.  and  prob«bI^  comipc.    I  h»Te  fffvon 
IIalUii*)'t  Tsnion  of  tfae  ilgubtM  expre»aioiu.     (U.J 
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silent,  though  all  the  company  laugh  ftt  him.  For  where 
it  is  no  shame  to  eat,  it  is  certainly  no  shame  to  exercise 
yourself ;  but  it  is  worse  to  stand  in  awe  of  and  be  troubled 
with  seamen,  cnn-icrs,  and  innkeepers,  that  laugh  at  you 
not  because  you  play  at  ball  or  fight  a  shadow,  but  because 
in  your  discourse  you  exercise  yotirsclf  by  teaching  others, 
or  by  enquiring  and  learning  something  yourself,  or  else  by 
calling  to  mind  something.  For  Socrates  said,  he  that 
uses  the  exercise  of  dancing  had  need  have  a  it)om  big 
enough  to  hold  seven  beds  ;  but  he  that  makes  either  sing- 
ing or  discourse  his  exercise  may  do  it  either  standing  or 
lying  in  any  place.  But  this  one  thing  we  must  observe, 
that  when  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  are  too 
fuU,  or  have  been  concerned  ■vvith  Venus,  or  labored  hard, 
we  do  not  too  much  strain  our  voice,  as  so  many  rhetori- 
cians and  readers  in  philosophy  do,  some  of  whom  out  of 
glory  and  ambition,  some  for  reward  or  private  contentions, 
have  forced  themselves  beyond  what  has  been  convenient. 
Our  Niger,  when  he  was  teaching  pltilosopliy  in  Gulatia, 
by  chance  swallowed  the  bone  of  a  fish ;  but  a  stronger 
coming  to  teach  in  his  place,  Niger,  fearing  he  might  run 
away  with  his  repute,  continued  to  read  his  lectures,  though. 
the  bone  still  stuck  in  his  throat ;  from  whence  a  great  and 
hard  inftamniation  arising,  he,  being  xinable  to  undergo  the 
pain,  permitted  a  deep  incision  to  be  made,  by  which  wound 
the  bone  was  taken  out ;  but  the  wound  growing  worse, 
and  rheum  falling  upon  it,  it  killed  him.  But  this  may  be 
mentioned  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

17.  After  exercise  to  use  a  cold  bath  is  boyish,  and  has 
more  ostentation  in  it  than  health  :  for  though  it  may  seem 
to  harden  our  bodies  aud  make  them  not  so  subject  to  out- 
ward accidents,  yet  it  does  more  prejudice  to  the  inward 
parts,  by  hindering  transpiration,  fixing  the  humors,  and 
condensing  those  vapors  which  love  freedom  and  trans- 
piration.     Besides,  necessity  will  force  those  who  use  cold 
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baths  into  that  exact  and  accurate  way  of  diet  they  would 
60  much  avoid,  and  make  them  take  care  they  be  not  in  the 
least  extravagant,  for  every  each  error  is  sure  to  receive 
a  bitter  reproof.  But  a  warm  bath  is  much  more  pardon- 
able, for  it  does  not  so  much  destroy  our  natural  vigor  and 
strength  as  it  does  conduce  to  our  health,  laying  a  soft  and 
eaey  foundation  for  concoction,  preparing  those  things  for 
digestion  which  are  not  easily  digested  without  any  pain 
(if  they  be  not  vei7  crude  aud  deep  lodged),  and  freeing 
us  from  all  inward  weariness.  But  when  we  do  sensibly 
perceive  our  bodies  to  be  indifferent  well,  or  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  should  omit  bathing,  and  anoiut  ourselves  by  the 
fire  ;  which  is  bctt^^r  if  the  body  stand  in  need  of  heat,  for 
it  dispenses  a  warmth  througliout.  But  we  should  make 
use  of  the  sun  more  or  less,  as  the  temper  of  the  air  per- 
mits. So  much  may  suffice  to  have  been  said  concerning 
exercises. 

18.  As  for  what  has  been  said  of  diet  before,  if  any  part 
of  it  be  profitable  in  instructing  us  how  we  should  allay 
and  bring  down  our  appetites,  there  yet  remains  one  thing 
more  to  be  advised :  that  if  it  be  troublesome  to  treat  one's 
belly  like  one  broke  loose,  and  to  contend  with  it  though 
it  has  no  ears  (as  Cato  said),  then  ouglit  we  to  take  care 
that  the  quality  of  what  we  eat  may  make  the  quantity 
more  light ;  and  we  should  eat  cautiously  of  such  food  as 
is  solid  aud  most  nourishing  (for  it  is  hard  always  to  re- 
fuse it),  such  as  flesh,  cheese,  dried  figs,  and  boiled  eggs ; 
but  more  freely  of  those  things  which  are  thin  and  light, 
such  as  moist  herbs,  fowl,  and  fish  if  it  be  not  too  fat ;  for 
he  that  eats  such  things  as  these  may  gratify  his  appetite, 
aud  yet  not  oppress  his  body.  But  ill  digestion  is  chiefly 
to  be  feared  after  flesh,  for  it  presently  very  much  clogs  us 
and  leaves  ill  relics  behind  it  It  would  be  best  to  accus- 
tom  one's  self  to  eat  no  flesh  at  all,  for  the  earth  affords 
plenty  enough  of  things  fit  not  only  for  nourishment,  but 
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for  delight  and  enjoyment ;  some  of  w!iich  vow  may  cat 
without  much  preparation,  and  others  you  may  make 
pleasant  by  adding  divers  other  things  to  thero.  But  since 
custom  is  almost  a  second  nature,  vre  may  cat  flesh,  but 
not  to  the  cloying  of  our  appetites,  like  wolves  or  lions, 
but  only  to  lay  as  it  were  a  foundation  and  bulwark  for  our 
nourishment,  —  and  then  come  to  other  meats  and  sauces 
which  are  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  wit  bodies  and 
do  less  duU  our  rational  soul,  which  seems  to  be  enlivened 
by  a  light  and  brisk  diet. 

19.  As  for  liquids,  we  should  never  make  milk  our  drink, 
but  rather  take  it  as  food,  it  yielding  much  solid  nourish- 
ment. As  for  wine,  we  must  say  to  it  what  Euripides 
said  to  Venus  :  — 

Tliy  Jnya  with  moiIeniHn'n  I  would  harv. 
And  Uiat  I  ne'or  oaty  want  tliem  liumUjr  cnr*. 

For  wine  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  drinks,  the  pleas- 
autest  medicine  in  the  world,  and  of  all  dainties  the  least 
cloying  to  tlie  appetite,  provided  more  regard  be  given  to 
tlie  opportunity  of  the  time  of  diinking  it  than  even  to  its 
being  properly  mixed  with  water.  Water,  not  only  when 
it  is  mixed  with  wine,  but  also  if  it  be  drunk  by  itself 
between  mLxcd  wine  and  water,  makes  the  mingled  wine 
the  less  hurtful.  We  should  accustom  ourselves  therefore 
in  our  daily  diet  to  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  water, 
which  will  allay  the  sti-ength  of  the  wine,  and  make  drink- 
ing of  water  familiar  to  our  body,  that  so  in  a  case  of 
necessity  it  may  uot  be  looked  ou  as  a  stranger,  and  we  be 
offended  at  it.  It  so  falls  out,  that  some  have  then  the 
greatest  inclination  for  wine  when  there  is  most  need  they 
should  drink  water;  for  such  men,  when  they  have  been 
exposed  to  great  heat  of  the  suu,  or  have  fallen  into  a 
chill,  or  have  been  speaking  vehemently,  or  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  thoughtful  about  any  thing,  or  after 
any  fatigue  or  labor,  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
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drink  wine,  as  if  nature  required  some  repose  for  the  body 
and  some  diversion  ai^r  its  labors.  But  nature  requires 
no  such  repose  (if  you  will  call  pleasure  refiose),  but  de> 
sires  only  such  an  alteration  as  shall  be  between  pleasure 
and  pain ;  in  which  case  we  ought  to  abate  of  our  diet, 
and  either  wholly  abstiiin  from  wine,  or  drink  it  allayed 
with  very  much  mixture  of  water.  For  wine,  being  sharp 
and  fiery,  incteasea  tlie  disturbances  of  the  body,  exasper- 
ates them,  and  wounds  tlie  parts  affected  ;  which  stand 
more  in  need  of  being  comforted  and  smoothed,  which 
water  does  the  best  of  any  thing.  If,  when  we  are  not 
thii-sty,  we  drink  warm  water  after  labor,  exercise,  or  heat, 
we  find  our  inward  parts  loosened  and  smoothed  by  it ;  for 
the  moisture  of  water  is  gentle  and  not  violent,  but  that  of 
wiae  carries  a  great  force  in  it,  which  is  no  ways  agree- 
able in  the  fore-mentioned  cases.  And  if  any  one  should 
be  afraid  that  abstinence  would  bring  upon  the  body  that 
acrimony  and  bitterness  which  some  say  it  will,  he  ia  like 
those  children  who  think  themselves  miicli  wronged  because 
they  may  not  eat  just  before  the  fit  of  a  fever.  The  best 
mean  between  both  these  is  diiuking  of  water.  We  often- 
times sacrifice  to  Bacchus  himself  without  mne,  doing  very 
well  in  accustoming  ourselves  not  to  be  always  desirous 
of  wine.  ^linos  made  the  pipe  and  the  crown  be  laid  aside 
at  the  sacrifice  when  there  was  mourning.  And  yet  we 
know  an  afflicted  mind  is  not  at  all  affected  by  cither  the 
pipe  or  crown  ;  but  there  is  no  body  so  strong,  to  which,  in 
commotion  or  a  fever,  wine  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of 
injury. 

20.  The  Lydians  are  reported  in  a  famine  to  have  spent 
one  day  in  eating,  and  the  next  in  sports  and  drollery.  But 
a  lover  of  learning  and  a  friend  to  the  Muses,  when  at  any 
time  he  is  forced  to  sup  later  than  ordinary,  will  not  be  so 
much  a  slave  to  his  belly  as  to  lay  aside  a  geogi-aphical 
scheme  when  it  is  before  him,  or  his  book,  or  his  lyre  ;  but 
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fltrcmiously  turning  himself,  and  taking  his  mind  off  from 
eating,  he  will  in  the  Muses'  niirac  drive  away  all  such  de- 
sires, as  80  many  Harpies,  from  liis  table.  Will  not  the 
Scythian  in  the  midst  of  his  cups  oftentimes  handle  his 
bow  and  twan^^  the  string,  thereby  rousing  up  lumself  from 
that  drunkenness  in  whicli  he  was  immersed?  Will  a 
Greek  be  afraid,  because  he  is  laughed  at,  by  books  and 
lettere  gently  to  loosen  and  unbend  any  blind  and  obstinate 
desired  The  yonug  men  in  Menander,  when  tbey  were 
drinking,  were  trepanned  by  a  bawd,  which  brought  in  to 
them  a  company  of  handsome  and  richly  attired  women; 
but  every  one,  as  he  said, 

C«*t  down  hla  eres  uid  f^U  to  junketing,— 

not  one  daring  to  look  upon  them.  Lovers  of  leammg 
have  many  fair  and  pleasant  diversions,  if  tbey  can  no 
other  way  keep  in  their  canine  and  brutish  appetites 
when  they  see  tlie  table  spread.  Tlie  bawling  of  such  fel- 
lows as  anoint  wrestlers,  and  the  opinion  of  pedagogues 
that  it  hinders  our  nourishment  and  dulls  one's  head  to 
discourse  of  learning  at  table,  are  indeed  of  some  force 
then,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  a  fallacy  like  the 
Indus  or  to  dispute  about  the  Kyrieuon  at  a  feast.  For 
though  the  pith  of  the  palm-liee  is  vex7  sweet,  yet  they 
say  it  will  cause  the  headache.  To  di8com*se  of  logic  at 
meals  is  not  indeed  a  very  delicious  banquet,  is  rather 
troublesome,  and  pains  one's  head ;  but  if  there  be  any 
who  will  not  give  us  leave  to  discourse  philosophically  or 
ask  any  question  or  read  any  thing  at  table,  though  it  be 
of  those  things  which  are  not  only  decent  and  profitable 
but  also  pleasantly  merry,  we  will  desire  them  not  to 
trouble  us,  but  to  talk  in  this  st)lc  to  the  athletes  in  the 
Xystum  and  the  Paluestru,  who  have  laid  aside  their  books 
and  ore  wont  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  jeers  and  scur- 
rilous jests,  being,  as  Aristo  wittily  expresses  it,  smooth 
and  hard,  like  the  pillars  in  the  gjinnasium.    But  we  must 
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obey  our  physicians,  who  advise  us  to  keep  some  interval 
between  supper  and  sleep,  and  not  to  heap  up  tt^tber  a 
great  dcul  of  victuals  in  our  stomachs  and  so  shorten  our 
breatli  (lest  we  presently  by  crude  and  fermentinj^  aUment 
overcharge  our  digestion),  but  rather  to  take  some  space 
and  breat!iing-time  before  we  sleep.  As  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  exercise  themselves  after  supper  do  not  do  it  by 
running  or  wrestling,  but  rather  by  gentle  exercise,  such 
as  walking  or  dancing ;  so  when  we  intend  to  exercise  our 
minds  after  supper,  we  are  not  to  do  it  with  any  thing  of 
business  or  care,  or  with  those  sophistical  disputes  which 
bring  us  into  a  vain*glonous  and  violent  contention.  But 
there  arc  many  questions  in  natural  philosophy  which  are 
easy  to  discuss  and  to  decide ;  there  are  many  disquisitions 
which  relate  to  manners,  which  please  the  mind  (as  Homer 
expresses  it)  and  do  no  way  discompose  it  Questions  in 
history  and  poetry  have  been  by  some  ingeniously  called 
a  second  course  to  a  learned  man  and  a  scholar.  There 
are  discourses  which  are  no  way  troublesome ;  and,  besides, 
fables  may  be  told.  Nay,  it  is  easier  to  discoui-se  of  the 
pipe  and  lyre,  or  hear  them  discoursed  of,  than  it  is  to 
hear  either  of  them  played  on.  The  quantity  of  time 
allowed  for  this  exercise  is  till  our  meat  be  gently  settled 
within  us,  so  that  our  digestion  may  have  power  enough 
to  master  it 

21.  Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  to  walk  after  supper  stirs 
up  our  natural  heat ;  but  to  sleep,  if  it  he  soon  after,  chokes 
it.  Others  again  say  tliat  rest  aids  digestion,  and  that  mo- 
tion disturbs  it.  Hence  some  walk  immediately  after  supper  ; 
olbei-s  choose  rather  to  keep  themselves  still.  But  that 
man  seems  to  obtain  the  design  of  both,  who  cherishes  and 
keeps  his  body  quiet,  not  immediately  suffering  his  mind 
to  become  heavy  and  idle,  but  (as  has  been  said)  gently 
distributing  and  lightening  his  spirits  by  either  hearing  or 
speaking  some  pleasant  thing,  such  as  will  neither  molest 
nor  oppress  him. 
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22.  Medicinal  vomits  and  purges,  wUicb  are  the  bitter 
reliefs  of  gluttony,  are  not  to  be  attempted  without  great 
necessity.  The  manner  of  many  is  to  fill  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  empty,  and  again,  because  they  are  full,  to 
empty  themselves  contrary  to  nature,  being  no  less  tor- 
mented with  being  full  than  being  empty  ;  or  rather,  they 
arc  ti'oublcd  at  their  fulness,  as  being  a  hindrance  of  their 
appetite,  and  are  always  emptying  themselves,  that  they 
may  make  room  for  new  enjoyment.     The  damage  iu  these 

ses  is  evident;  for  the  body  is  disordered  and  torn  by 
both  these.  It  is  an  inconvenience  that  alwap  attends 
a  vomit,  that  it  increases  and  gives  nourishment  to  this 
insatiable  humor.  For  it  engenders  hunger,  as  violent  and 
turbulent  as  a  roaring  torrent,  which  continually  annoys  a 
man,  and  forces  him  to  his  meat,  not  like  a  natural  appe- 
tite that  calls  for  food,  but  rather  like  inflammation  that 
calls  for  plasters  and  physic.  Wherefore  his  pleasures  are 
short  and  imperfect,  and  in  the  enjoyment  arc  very  furious 
and  unquiet:  upon  which  there  come  distentions,  and 
affections  of  the  pores,  and  retentions  of  the  spirits,  which 
will  not  wait  for  the  natural  evacuations,  but  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  like  an  overloaded  ship,  ■ 
where  it  is  more  necessary  to  throw  something  overboard 
than  to  take  any  thing  move  in.  Those  disturbances  in  our 
bellies  which  are  caused  by  pliysic  corrupt  and  consume 
our  inward  parts,  and  do  rather  increase  our  superfluous 
humors  than  bring  them  away  ;  which  is  as  if  one  that  was 
troubled  at  the  number  of  Greeks  that  inhabited  the  city, 
should  call  in  the  Arabians  and  Scythians. 

Some  are  so  much  mistaken  that,  in  order  that  they  may 
Toid  their  customary  and  natural  superfluities,  they  take 
Cnidian-berries  or  scammony,  or  some  other  harsh  and  in- 
congruous physic,  wliich  is  more  fit  to  be  carried  away  by 
purge  than  it  is  able  to  pui^c  us.  It  is  best  therefore  by  a 
moderate  and  regular  diet  to  keep  our  body  in  order,  bo 
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that  it  may  command  itself  as  to  fuIncsB  or  emptiness.  If 
at  any  time  there  be  a  necessity,  we  may  take  a  vomit,  but 
without  physic  or  much  tampering,  and  such  a  one  as  will 
not  cause  any  great  disturbance,  only  enough  to  save  us 
from  indigestion  by  castiug  up  gently  what  is  supcHluous. 
For  as  linen  cloths,  when  they  are  washed  with  soap  and 
niti-e,  are  more  worn  out  than  when  they  are  washed  with 
water  only,  so  physical  vomits  corrupt  and  destroy  the 
body.  If  at  any  time  we  are  costive,  there  is  no  medicine 
better  tliun  some  sort  of  food  which  will  purge  you  gently 
and  with  ease,  the  tnal  of  which  is  familiar  to  all,  and  the 
use  without  any  pain.  But  if  it  will  not  yield  to  tliose,  we 
may  drink  water  fur  some  days,  or  fast,  or  take  a  clyster, 
rather  thaa  take  any  troublesome  purging  physic ;  which 
most  men  are  inclined  to  do,  like  that  sort  of  women 
which  take  things  on  purpose  to  miscarry,  that  they  may 
be  empty  and  begin  afresh. 

23.  But  to  be  done  with  these,  there  are  some  on  the 
other  side  who  are  too  exact  in  enjoining  themselves  to 
periodical  and  set  fasts,  doing  amiss  in  teaching  nature  to 
want  coercion  when  tlicrc  is  no  occasion  for  it,  and  mak- 
ing that  abstinence  neccssar>'  which  is  not  so,  and  all  this 
at  times  when  nature  requires  her  accustomed  way  of  hv- 
ing.  It  is  better  to  use  those  injunctions  we  lay  ui)on  our 
bodies  with  more  freedom,  even  when  we  have  no  ill  symp- 
tom or  suspicion  upon  us  ;  and  so  to  order  our  diet  (as  haa 
been  said),  that  our  bodies  may  be  always  obedient  to  any 
change,  and  not  be  enslaved  or  tied  up  to  one  manner  of 
lining,  nor  so  exact  in  regarding  the  times,  numbers,  and 
periods  of  our  actions.  For  it  is  a  life  neither  safe,  easy, 
politic,  nor  like  a  man,  but  more  like  the  life  of  an  oyster 
or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  live  so  without  any  variety,  and 
in  restraint  as  to  our  meat,  abstinence,  motion,  and  rest; 
casting  ourselves  into  a  gloomy,  idle,  sohtary,  unsociable, 
and  inglorious  way  of  living,  far  remote  from,  the   ad- 
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ministration  of  the  state, — at  least  (t  may  say)  in  my 
opinion. 

24.  For  health  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  sIoUj  and  idle- 
ness, for  those  are  chief  inconvetiienccs  of  sickness ;  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  him  who  thinks  to  enjoy  his 
health  by  idleness  and  quiet,  and  him  who  tliioks  to  pre- 
serve his  eyes  by  not  using'  them,  and  his  voice  by  not 
speaking.  For  such  a  man's  health  will  not  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  the  performance  of  many  (liings  ho  is 
obliged  to  do  OS  a  man.  Idleness  can  never  be  said  to  con- 
duce  to  health,  for  it  destroys  the  very  end  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  are  the  most  healthful  that  do  least  For 
Xenocrutes  was  not  more  healthful  than  Phocion,  or  Theo- 
phrastus  than  Demetrius.  It  signified  nothing  to  Epicurus 
or  his  followers,  as  to  that  so  much  talked  of  good  habit 
of  body,  that  tliey  declined  all  business,  though  it  were 
never  so  houorable,  We  ought  to  preserve  the  natural 
constitution  of  our  bodies  by  other  means,  knowing  every 
part  of  our  life  is  capable  of  sickness  and  health. 

The  contrary  advice  to  that  which  Plato  gave  his  schol- 
ars is  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  public 
business.  For  he  was  wont  to  say,  whenever  he  left  his 
school ;  Go  te,  my  boys,  see  that  you  employ  your  leisure 
in  some  honest  sport  and  pastime.  Now  to  those  that  are 
in  pubhc  office  our  advice  is,  tliat  they  bestow  their  labor 
on  honest  and  necessary  things,  not  tiring  their  bodies  with 
small  or  inconsiderable  things.  For  most  men  upon  acci- 
dent torment  themselves  with  watchings,  journeyings.  and 
nmning  up  and  down,  for  no  advantage  and  with  no  good 
design,  but  only  that  they  may  do  others  an  injiU7,  or  be- 
cause they  envy  them  or  are  competitors  with  them,  or 
because  they  hunt  after  unprofitable  and  empty  glory.  To 
such  as  these  I  think  Democritus  chiefly  spoke,  when  he 
said,  that  if  the  body  should  summon  the  soul  before  a 
court  on  an  action  for  ill-treatment,  the  soul  would  lose  the 
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case.  And  perhaps  on  the  other  hand  Tbcophrastus  spol^e 
well,  when  he  said  metaphorically,  that  the  soul  pays  a 
dear  liouso-rent  to  its  landlord  the  body.  But  still  the 
body  is  very  munh  mare  inronvenienred  by  the  soul,  when 
it  is  nsed  beyond  reason  and  there  is  not  care  enough  taken 
of  it.  For  when  it  is  in  passion,  action,  or  any  concern, 
it  docs  not  at  oil  consider  the  body.  Jason,  being  some- 
what out  of  humor,  said,  that  in  little  things  we  onght  not 
to  stand  upon  Justice,  so  that  in  greater  things  we  may  be 
sure  to  do  it.  We,  and  that  in  reason,  advise  any  public 
man  to  liifle  and  play  with  little  things,  and  in  such  cases 
to  indulge  himself,  so  that  in  worthy  and  gieat  concerns 
he  may  not  bring  a  dull,  tired,  and  weary  body,  but  one 
that  is  the  better  for  having  lain  still,  like  a  ship  in  the 
dock,  that  when  the  soul  has  occasion  again  to  call  it  into 
business,  "  it  may  run  with  her,  like  a  sucking  colc  with 
the  mare." 

25.  Upon  which  account,  when  business  gives  us  leave, 
we  ought  to  refresh  our  bodies,  grudging  them  neither 
sleep  nor  dinner  nor  that  ease  which  is  the  medium  be- 
tween pain  and  ])leasnre ;  not  taking  that  course  which 
most  men  do,  who  thereby  wear  out  their  bodies  by  the 
many  changes  they  expose  them  to,  making  them  like  hot 
iron  thrown  into  cold  water,  by  softening  and  troubling 
them  with  pleasures,  after  they  have  been  very  much 
strained  and  oppressed  with  labor.  And  on  the  other 
side,  after  they  have  opened  their  bodies  and  made  them 
tender  either  by  wine  or  venery,  they  exercise  them  either 
at  the  bar  or  at  court,  or  enter  upon  some  other  business 
which  rcquiics  earnest  and  vigorous  action.  Ueraclitus, 
when  he  was  in  a  dropsy,  desired  his  physician  to  bring  a 
drought  upon  his  body,  for  it  had  a  glut  of  rain.  Most 
men  are  very  much  in  tlie  wrong  who,  after  bcin^  tired  or 
having  labored  or  fasted,  moisten  (as  it  were)  and  dissolve 
their  bodies  in  pleasure,  and  aj^ain  force  and  distend  them 
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after  those  plca«iues.  Nature  does  not  require  that  we 
should  make  the  body  amends  at  that  rate.  Jjut  an  intem- 
]ierate  and  slavish  mind,  so  soon  as  it  is  free  from  labor, 
like  a  sailor,  runs  insolently  into  pleasures  and  delights, 
and  again  falls  upon  business,  so  that  nature  can  have  no 
rest  or  leave  to  enjoy  that  temper  and  calmness  which 
it  does  desire,  but  is  troubled  and  tormented  by  all  this 
irregularity.  Those  that  have  any  discretion  never  so  much, 
as  offer  pleasure  to  the  body  when  it  is  laboring,  —  for  at 
such  times  they  do  not  require  it  at  all,  —  nor  do  they  so 
much  as  think  of  it,  their  minds  being  intent  upon  that 
employ  they  are  in,  either  the  delight  or  diligence  of  the 
soul  getting  the  mastery  over  all  other  desiics.  Epamin- 
ondas  is  reported  wittily  to  have  said  of  a  good  man  that 
died  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  How  came 
he  to  have  so  much  leisure  as  to  die,  when  there  was  so 
much  business  stirring  ?  It  may  truly  be  asked  concerning 
a  man  that  is  either  of  public  employ  or  a  scholar,  What 
time  can  such  a  man  sjiare,  either  to  debauch  his  stomach 
or  be  druuk  or  lascivious  t  For  such  men,  after  they  have 
done  their  business,  allow  quiet  and  repose  to  their  bodies, 
reckoning  not  only  unprofitable  pains  but  unnecessary 
pleasures  to  be  enemies  to  nature,  and  avoiding  them  as 
such. 

26.  I  have  heard  that  Tiberius  Caesar  was  wont  to  say. 
that  he  was  a  ridiculous  man  that  held  forth  his  hand  to 
a  physician  after  sixty.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little 
too  severely  said.  But  this  is  certain,  that  every  man 
ought  to  have  skill  in  his  own  pulse,  for  it  is  very  different 
in  every  man ;  neither  ought  he  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tem- 
per of  his  own  body,  as  to  heat  and  cold,  or  what  things 
do  him  good,  and  what  hurt.  For  he  has  no  sense,  and  is 
both  a  blind  and  lame  inhabitant  of  his  body,  tliat  must 
learn  these  things  from  another,  and  must  ask  his  physi- 
cians whether  it  is  better  with  him  in  winter  or  summer ; 
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or  whether  moist  or  dry  things  agree  best  with  him, 
or  whether  his  piilsc  be  frequent  or  slow.  For  it  is  neces- 
sary and  easy  to  know  such  things  by  custom  and  expe- 
rience. It  18  convenient  to  understand  more  what  meats 
and  drinks  are  wholesome  than  what  are  pleasant,  and  to 
have  more  skill  in  what  is  good  for  the  stomach  thuu  in 
what  seems  good  to  the  mouth,  and  in  those  things  that 
are  easy  of  digestion  tlian  in  those  that  gratify  our  palate* 
For  it  is  no  less  scandalous  to  ask  a  physician  what  is  easy 
and  what  is  hard  of  digestion,  and  what  will  agree  with 
your  stomach  and  what  not,  than  it  is  to  ask  what  is  sweet, 
and  what  bitter,  and  what  sour.  They  nowadays  correct 
their  cooks,  beuig  able  well  enough  to  tell  what  is  too 
sweet,  too  salt,  or  too  sour,  but  themselves  do  not  know 
what  will  be  light  or  easy  of  digestion,  and  agreeable  to 
them.  Therefore  in  the  seasoning  of  broth  they  seldom 
err,  but  they  do  so  sciirvily  pickle  tliemselves  every  day  as  to 
afford  work  enough  for  the  physician.  For  that  pottage 
is  not  accounted  best  that  is  the  sweetest,  but  they  mingle 
bitter  and  sweet  together.  But  they  force  the  body  to  par- 
take of  many,  and  those  cloying  pleasui*es,  either  not  know- 
ing, or  not  remembering,  that  to  thuigs  that  are  good  and 
wholesome  nature  adds  a  pleasure  immingled  with  any 
regret  or  repentance  afterward.  We  ought  also  to  know 
what  things  are  cognate  and  convenient  to  our  bodies,  and 
be  able  to  direct  a  proper  diet  to  any  one  upon  any  change 
of  weather  or  other  circumstance. 

27.  As  for  those  incouvenicuces  which  sordidncsa  and 
poverty  bring  upon  many,  as  gathering  of  fruit,  continual 
labor,  and  running  about,  and  want  of  rest,  which  fall 
heav)'  upon  the  weaker  parts  of  the  body  and  such  as  are 
inwardly  inftrm,  we  need  not  fear  that  any  man  of  employ 
or  scholar —to  whom  our  present  discoiuTie  belongs  —  should 
be  troubled  with  them.  But  there  is  a  severe  sort  of  sordid- 
ncsa as  to  their  studies,  which  they  ought  to  avoid,  by  which 
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they  are  forced  many  times  to  neglect  their  body,  oftentimes 
denying  it  a  supply  when  it  has  done  its  work,  making  the 
mortal  part  of  us  do  its  share  in  work  as  well  as  the  im- 
mortal, and  the  earthly  pai't  as  much  as  the  heavenly.  But, 
as  the  ox  baid  to  bis  fellow- t^ervant  the  camel,  when  be 
refused  to  ease  him  of  his  burthen,  It  won't  be  long  before 
you  carry  my  burthen  and  me  too :  which  fell  out  to  be 
true,  when  the  ox  died.  So  it  happens  to  the  mind,  when 
it  refuses  that  little  relaxation  and  comfort  which  it  needs 
in  its  labor ;  for  a  little  while  after  a  fever  or  vertigo  seizes 
us,  and  then  reading,  discoursing,  and  disputing  must  be 
laid  aside,  and  it  is  forced  to  partake  of  the  body's  dis- 
temper. Plato  therefore  rightly  exhorts  us  not  to  employ 
the  mind  without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind, 
but  to  drive  them  equally  like  a  pair  of  horses  ;  and  when 
at  any  time  the  body  toils  and  labors  with  the  mind,  then 
to  be  the  more  careful  of  it,  and  thus  to  gain  its  wcll- 
belovcd  health,  believing  that  it  obliges  us  with  the  best 
of  things  when  it  is  no  impediment  to  our  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  virtue,  either  in  business  or  discourse. 


HOW  A  MAN  MAY  RECEIVE  ADVANTAGE  AND 
PBOFIT  FROM  HIS  ENEMIES. 


1.  Not  to  mention,  Cornelius  Pulcher,  your  gentle  as 
well  as  skilful  administration  of  public  affairs,  for  which 
goodness  and  humanity  you  have  gotten  an  interest  in  man- 
kind, we  clearly  perceive  that  in  your  private  conversation 
you  have  made  a  quiet  and  peaceable  way  of  living  your 
choice  and  continual  practice.  By  this  means  you  are 
justly  esteemed  a  useful  member  of  the  commonwealth  in 
general,  and  also  a  fncndly  affable  companion  to  tliose  who 
familiaily  converse  with  you,  as  being  a  pei-son  free  from 
all  sour,  rou^h,  and  peevish  humors.  Fur,  as  it  is  said  of 
Crete,  we  may  by  great  chance  discover  one  single  region 
of  the  world  that  never  afforded  any  dons  or  coverts  for 
wild  beasts.  But  through  the  long  succession  of  ages, 
even  to  this  time,  there  scarce  ever  was  a  state  or  king- 
dom that  hath  not  suffered  under  envy,  hatred,  emidaCion, 
tlic  love  of  strife,  tierce  and  unruly  passions,  of  all  others 
tlie  most  productive  of  enmity  and  ill-will  among  men. 
Nay,  if  nothing  else  will  bring  it  to  pass,  familiarity  will 
at  last  breed  contempt,  and  the  very  friendship  of  men 
doth  frequently  draw  them  into  quarrels,  that  prove  sharp 
and  sometimes  implacable.  Which  that  wise  man  Chilo 
did  well  understiuid,  who,  when  he  heard  another  assert 
that  he  had  no  enemy,  asked  him  very  pertinently  whether 
he  had  no  friend.  In  my  judgment  therefore  it  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary  that  a   man,  especially  if  he  sit  at  the 
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"helm  and  be  engaged  to  steer  the  government,  should 
watchfully  observe  evciT  posture  and  motion  of  his  enemy, 
and  subscribe  to  Xenophon's  opinion  in  tliis  cose ;  who 
hath  set  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  that 
a  man  should  make  the  best  advantage  he  can  of  him 
that  is  his  adversary. 

Wherefore,  having  lately  determined  to  write  somewhat 
on  this  argument,  I  have  now  gathered  together  all  my 
scattered  thoughts  and  meditations  upon  it,  which  I  have 
sent  to  you,  digested  into  as  plain  a  method  as  I  could ; 
forbearing  all  along  to  mention  those  obseiTatious  1  have 
heretofore  made  and  written  in  my  Political  Precepts, 
because  I  know  you  have  that  tj-eatise  at  your  hand,  and 
often  under  your  eye. 

2.  Our  ancestors  were  well  satisfied  and  content  if  they 
could  safely  guard  themselves  from  the  riolent  incureions 
of  wild  beasts,  and  this  was  the  end  and  object  of  all  their 
contests  with  these  creatures.  But  their  posterity  have 
liud  down  their  weapons  of  defence,  and  have  invented  a 
quite  contrai7  use  of  them,  making  them  serviceable  to 
some  of  the  chief  ends  of  human  life.  For  their  flesh 
jrves  for  food,  and  their  hair  for  clothing;  medicines  and 
'antidotes  are  devised  out  of  their  entiails ;  and  their  skins 
are  converted  into  armor.  So  that  we  may  upon  good, 
grounds  fear  that,  if  these  supplies  should  fail,  their  man- 
ner of  life  would  appear  savage,  destitute  of  convenient 
food  and  raiment,  barbarous  and  naked. 

Although  we  receive  these  bcucfits  and  comforts  from 
the  very  beasts,  yet  some  men  suppose  themselves  happy 
and  secure  enough,  provided  they  escape  all  harm  from 
enemies,  not  regarding  Xenophon's  judgment,  whom  they 
ought  to  credit  in  this  matter,  that  every  man  endowed 
with  common  sense  and  undentanding  may,  if  he  please, 
make  his  oppositcs  very  useful  and  profitable  to  him. 

Because  then  we  cannot  live  in  this  world  out  of  the 
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neighborhood  of  such  as  will  coutiuually  labor  to  do  us 
injurj'  or  oppose  us,  let  us  search  out  some  way  whereby 
this  advantiige  and  profit  from  enemies  may  be  acquired. 

The  best  experienced  gardener  cannot  so  change  the 
nature  of  eveiy  tree,  that  it  shall  yield  pleasant  and  wcll- 
tastcd  fruit ;  neither  can  the  craftiest  huntsman  tarae  every 
beast.  One  therefore  makes  the  best  use  he  can  of  his 
trees,  the  other  of  his  beast ;  although  the  first  perhaps  are 
barren  and  dry,  the  latter  wild  and  ungoveruable.  So  sea- 
water  is  unwholesome  and  not  to  be  drunk ;  yet  it  affords 
nourishment  to  all  sorts  of  fish,  and  serves  as  it  were  fur  u 
chaiiot  to  convey  those  who  visit  foreign  countries.  The 
Satyr  would  have  kissed  and  embraced  the  fire  the  first 
time  he  saw  it ;  but  Prumetheus  bids  him  take  heed,  else  he 
might  have  cause  to  lameut  the  loss  of  his  beard,*  if  he 
came  too  near  that  which  burns  all  it  touches.  Yet  this 
very  fire  is  a  most  beneficial  thing  to  mankind ;  it  bestows 
upon  us  the  blessings  both  of  light  and  heat,  and  serves 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it  for  the  most  excellent  instru- 
ment of  mechanic  arts.  Directed  by  those  examples,  we 
may  be  able  to  take  right  measures  of  our  enemies,  con- 
sidering that  by  one  handle  or  other  we  may  lay  hold 
of  them  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  lives ;  though 
otherwise  they  may  appear  very  uutractiiblc  and  hurtful 
to  us. 

There  are  many  things  which,  when  we  have  obtained 
them  by  mucli  labor  and  sweat,  become  nauseous,  un- 
grateful, and  directly  contrary  to  our  iucliuatiuus ;  but 
there  are  some  (you  know)  who  can  turn  the  very  indispo- 
sitions of  their  bodies  Into  an  occasion  of  rest  and  freedom 
from  business.      And    hard  pains  that  have  fallen  upon 

•  T(»4><»r  >Ath»  ipa  im-tf^ofif  ei  yt,  Tfttni  ifoai,  mm  ihw  tMt  beuxtit  tkt  Unt  of 
tAy  btard.  Thic  T«n«  to  euppoa«d  to  belong  lu  tliv  SxIfnlrMna  PromtHuua  of 
Aenchylti*.  which  wa«  exiiiljitini  wKli  llw  Irilogy  to  whicli  ihe  Por«U.n»bf[on([.  Thm 
whole  telrftlotcy,  Kx-onling  to  the  didtucalia,  coiui«te(l  of  the  Pitineut,  t'ernoKt, 
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many  men  have  rendered  thorn  only  the  more  robust 
through  vigurous  exercise.  There  are  otliers  who.  aa 
Diogenes  and  Crates  did,  have  made  baQishuient  from  their 
native  country  and  loss  of  all  their  goods  a  means  to  pass 
out  of  a  troublesome  world  into  the  quiet  and  serene  state 
of  philosophy  aud  mental  contemplation.  So  the  Stoic 
Zeno  welcomed  tlie  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  the  ship 
was  broken  wherein  his  adventures  were,  because  she  had 
reduced  him  to  a  torn  coat,  to  the  safety  and  innocence 
of  a  mean  and  low  condition.  For  as  some  creatures  of 
strong  constitutions  eat  serpents  aud  digest  them  well,  — 
nay,  thcire  are  some  whose  stomachs  cau  by  a  strange 
powerful  heat  concoct  shells  or  stones, —  while  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  the  weak  and  diseased,  who  loathe 
even  bread  and  wine,  the  most  agi-eeablc  and  best  supports 
of  human  life ;  no  the  foolish  aud  iucousiderate  spoil  the 
very  friendships  they  arc  engaged  in,  but  the  wiso  and 
prudent  make  good  use  of  the  hatred  and  enmity  of  men. 

3.  To  those  then  who  are  discreet  aud  cautious,  the 
most  malignant  and  worst  pait  of  enmity  becomes  advan- 
tageous and  useful.  But  what  is  this  you  talk  of  all  this 
while !  An  enemy  is  ever  diligent  and  watchful  to  con- 
tiive  stratagems  and  lay  snares  for  us,  not  omitting  any 
opportunity  whereby  he  niay  carry  on  his  malicious  piu*- 
poses.  He  lays  siege  to  our  whole  life,  and  turus  spy  into 
the  most  minute  action  of  it;  not  as  Lynccus  is  said  to 
look  into  oaks  and  atones,  but  by  ai-ts  of  insinuation  he 
gets  to  the  knowledge  of  our  secrets,  by  our  bosom  friend, 
domestic  servant,  and  intimate  acquaintance.  As  much  as 
possibly  he  cau,  he  enquires  what  we  have  done,  and  labors 
to  dive  into  the  most  hidden  counsels  of  our  minds.  Nay, 
our  friends  do  often  escape  our  notice,  either  when  they 
d»e  or  are  sick,  because  we  are  careless  and  neglect  them ; 
but  we  are  apt  to  examine  and  pry  curiously  almost  into 
the  very  dreams  of  our  enemies. 
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Now  our  enemy  (to  gratify  his  ill-will  towards  us)  doth 
acquaint  himself  with  the  iufiiinitics  both  of  our  bodies  and 
mind,  with  the  debts  we  have  contracted,  and  with  all  the 
differences  that  arise  in  our  families,  all  which  he  knows 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  ourselves.  He  sticks  fast  to  our 
faults,  and  chiefly  makes  his  invidious  remarks  upon  them. 
Nay,  our  most  depraved  affections,  that  are  the  worst  dis- 
tempers of  our  minds,  are  always  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry  ; 
just  as  vultnres  pursue  putrid  liesli,  noisome  and  corrupted 
carcasses,  because  they  have  no  perception  of  those  that 
arc  sound  and  in  health.  So  our  enemies  catch  at  oui-  fail> 
ingSf  and  then  they  spread  them  abroad  by  uncharitable 
and  ill-natured  reports. 

Hence  we  are  taught  this  useful  lesson  for  the  direction 
and  management  of  our  conversations  in  the  world,  that 
we  be  circumspect  and  wary  in  every  thing  we  speak  or  do, 
as  if  onr  enemy  always  stood  at  our  elbow  and  overlooked 
every  action.  Hence  we  Icani  to  lead  blameless  and  inof- 
fensive lives.  This  will  beget  in  us  vehement  desires  and 
earnest  endeavors  of  restraining  di.soi*derly  passions.  This 
will  fill  our  minds  with  good  thoughts  and  meditations,  and 
with  strong  rt'solutious  to  proceed  in  a  virtuous  and  harm- 
less course  of  life. 

For  as  those  commonwealths  and  cities  know  best  how 
to  value  the  happiness  of  having  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
and  most  admire  and  love  the  safety  of  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able constitution  of  things,  which  have  been  harassed  by 
wars  with  their  neighbors  or  by  long  expeditions  ;  so  those 
persons  who  have  been  brought  to  live  soberly  by  the  fear 
and  awe  of  enemies,  who  have  learned  to  guard  against 
negligence  and  idleness,  and  to  do  every  thing  with  a  view 
to  some  profitible  end.  are  by  degrees  (they  know  not  how) 
drawn  into  a  habit  of  living  so  as  to  offend  nobody,  and 
then-  manners  are  composed  and  fixed  in  their  obedience  to 
virtue  by  custom  and  use,  with  very  little  help  from  the 
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reason.  For  they  always  carry  in  their  minds  that  saying 
of  Homer,  if  we  act  any  thing  amiss, 

Pium  will  \vtgh  »t  as,  Mid  »11  liU  haooi  ; 

our  enemies  will  please  themselves  and  scoff  at  our  de- 
fects ;  therefore  wc  will  do  nothing  that  is  ridiculous,  siuful, 
base,  or  ignohle,  lest  we  become  a  laughing-stock  to  suck 
as  do  not  love  us. 

In  the  thcati'C  we  often  sec  great  artists  in  music  und 
singing  very  supine  and  remiss,  doing  nothing  as  they 
should,  whilst  they  play  or  sing  alone  ;  but  whenever  they 
challenge  one  another  and  contend  for  mastery,  they  do 
not  only  rouse  up  themselves,  but  they  tune  tiieir  instru- 
ments moio  carefully,  they  are  more  curious  in  the  choice 
of  their  strings,  and  they  try  their  notes  in  fiequent  and 
more  harmonious  consorts.  Just  so  a  man  who  hath  an 
adversary  perpetually  to  rival  him  in  the  well  ordering  of 
his  life  and  reputation  is  thereby  rendered  more  prudent 
in  what  he  does,  looks  after  his  actions  more  circumspectly, 
and  takes  as  much  care  of  the  accurateuess  of  them  as  the 
musiciuu  does  of  his  lute  or  organ.  Por  evil  hath  this 
peculiar  quality  in  it,  that  it  dreads  an  eneniy  more  than  a 
friend.  For  this  cause  Nasica,  when  some  thought  the 
Roman  affairs  were  established  forever  in  peace  and  safety, 
after  they  had  razed  Carthage  and  enslaved  Greece,  de- 
clared that  even  then  they  were  m  the  greatest  danger  of 
all  and  most  likely  to  be  undone,  because  there  wore  none 
left  whom  they  might  still  fear  and  stand  in  some  awe  of. 

i.  And  here  may  be  inserted  that  wise  and  facetious 
au«wcr  of  Diogenes  to  one  that  asked  him  how  he  might 
be  revenged  of  his  enemy :  The  only  way,  says  he,  to  gall 
and  fret  him  effectually  is  for  yourself  to  appear  a  good 
and  honest  man.  The  common  people  arc  generally  envi- 
ous and  vexed  in  their  minds,  as  oft  as  tbey  see  the  cattle 
of  those  they  have  no  kindness  for,  their  dogs,  or  their 
horses,  in  a  thriving  condition ;   they  sigh,  fret,  set  their 
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teeth,  and  show  all  the  tokens  of  a  malicious  temper,  when 
they  behold  their  fields  well  tilled,  or  their  gardens  adorned 
and  beset  with  flowers.  If  these  thinf^  make  them  so 
restless  and  uneasy,  wliat  dost  thou  think  they  would  do, 
what  a  torment  would  it  be  to  them,  if  thou  shouhlst  de- 
monstrate thyself  in  the  face  of  the  world  to  be  in  all  tliy 
carriage  a  mau  of  impartial  Justice,  a  sound  understanding, 
unblamable  integrity,  of  a  ready  and  elofiueut  speech,  sin- 
cere and  upright  in  all  your  dealings,  sober  and  temperate 
in  all  that  you  eat  or  drink  ; 


Whit6  6rom  t)iB  culinra  uf  k  prudent  mind. 
UarrciU  of  wise  uid  noble  tbouEht  you  reap  * 


Those  that  are  conquered,  saith  Pindar,  must  seal  up 
their  lips  ;  they  dare  not  open  their  mouths,  no,  not  even 
to  mutter.f  Kut  all  men  in  tliese  circumstances  are  not  so 
restrained  :  but  such  chiefly  as  come  behind  their  opposites 
ID  the  practice  of  diligence,  honesty,  greatness  of  mind, 
humanitir",  and  beneficence.  These  are  beautiful  and  glo- 
rious virtues,  as  Demosthenes  J  says,  that  are  too  pure  and 
great  to  be  touched  by  an  ill  tongue,  that  stop  the  mouths 
of  backbiters,  choke  them  and  command  them  to  be  silent 
Make  it  thy  business  therefore  to  surpass  the  base  ;  for  this 
enrely  thou  canst  do.  1|  If  we  would  vex  them  that  hate 
us,  we  must  not  reproach  our  adversary  for  an  effeminate 
and  debauched  person,  or  one  of  a  boorish  and  tilthy  con- 
versation ;  but  instead  of  tlirowing  this  dirt,  we  ourselves 
must  be  remarkable  for  a  steady  mtue  and  a  well-gov- 
erned behavior  ;  we  must  speak  the  truth,  and  carry 
ourselves  civilly  and  justly  towards  all  who  hold  any  cor- 
respondence or  maintain  any  commerce  with  us.  But  if  at 
any  time  a  nuin  is  so  transported  by  passion  as  to  utter  any 
bitter  words,  he  must  take  heed  that  he  himself  be  not 
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chargeable  for  those  crimes  for  which  he  upbraids  otlicrs  : 
he  must  descend  into  himself,  examine  and  cleanse  his  own 
breast,  that  no  putrefaction  nor  rottenness  be  lodged  there  ; 
otherwise  he  will  be  condemned  as  the  physician  is  by  the 
tragedian :  — 

WUt  thou  hetl  othen,  ttwrn  (bytif  being  fiill  of  iotm  f  * 

If  a  man  should  jeer  you  and  say  that  you  are  a  dunce 
and  illiterate,  upou  this  motive  you  ought  to  apply  your 
mind  to  the  tukiiigof  pains  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
all  kinds  of  learning.  If  he  abuses  you  for  a  coward,  then 
raise  up  your  mind  to  a  courageous  majilincss  and  an  un- 
daunted  boldness  of  spirit.  If  he  tells  you  you  are  lascivious 
and  wanton,  this  scandal  may  be  wiped  off  by  having  your 
mind  ban-ed  up  against  all  impressions  of  lust,  and  your 
discomse  free  from  the  least  obscenity.  These  are  allow- 
able returns,  and  tlie  most  cutting  strokes  you  can  give  your 
enemy ;  there  being  nothing  that  carries  in  it  more  vexation 
aud  disgrace,  than  that  scandalous  censures  should  fall 
back  upon  the  head  of  him  who  was  the  first  author  of 
them.  For  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  reverberated  do  most 
severely  affect  and  punish  weak  eyes,  so  those  calumnies 
are  most  vexatious  and  intolerable  which  truth  retorts  back 
upon  their  fiist  broachers.  For  as  the  noith-east  nind 
gathers  clouds,  so  does  a  vicious  life  gather  unto  itself  op- 
probrious speeches. 

5.  Insomuch  that  Plato,  when  he  was  in  company  with 
any  persons  that  were  guilty  of  unhandsome  actions,  waa 
wont  thus  to  reflect  upon  himself  and  ask  this  question. 
Am  I  of  the  like  temper  and  disposition  with  these  men  ? 
In  like  manner,  whosoever  passes  a  haitl  censure  upon  an- 
other man's  life  should  presently  make  use  of  self-exami- 
nation, and  enquire  what  his  own  is ;  by  which  means  he 
will  come  to  know  what  bis  failings  are,  and  how  to  amend 

•  E«tp.  Frag.  Mo.  lOTl.    ..   - 
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them.      Thus  the  very  censures  and   backbitings  of  bia 
enemy  will  redound  to  his  advantage,  although  in  itself  this 
censorious  humor  is  a  very  vain,  empty,  and  useless  thing. 
For  every  one  will  laugh  at  and  deride  that  man  who  is 
humpbacked  and  baldpated,   \vhile  at  the  same  time    he 
makes  sport  with  the  uatund  deformities  of  his  brethren; 
it  being  a  very  ridiculous  unaccountable  thing  to  scoff  at 
another  for  those  very  imperfections  for  which  you  yourself 
may  be  abused.    As  Leo  Byzantinns  replied  upon  the  hump- 
backed man,  who  in  drollery  reflected  on  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes,    You  mock  me  for  a  human  iufiiinity,  but  you 
bear  the  marks  of  divine  vengeance  on  your  own  back. 

Wherefore  no  man  sliould  arraign  another  of  adultery, 
when  he  himself  is  addicted  to  a  more  bestial  vice.  Neither 
may  one  man  justly  accuse  another  of  extravagance  or  loose- 
ness, when  he  himself  is  stingy  and  covetous.  Alcmaeon 
told  Adrastus,  that  he  was  near  akin  to  a  woman  that 
killed  her  husband;  to  which  Adrastus  gave  a  very  pat  and 
sharp  answer,  —  Thou  with  thy  own  hands  didst  murder  thy 
mother.*  After  the  same  sarcastical  way  of  jesting  did 
Domitius  ask  Crassus  whether  he  did  not  weep  for  the 
death  of  the  lamprey  thut  was  bix-d  in  his  fish-pond ;  to 
which  Crassus  makes  this  present  reply,  —  But  have  I  not 
heard  that  you  did  not  weep  when  you  earned  out  three 
wives  to  their  burial. 

"Whence  we  may  infer  that  it  behooves  every  man  who 
takes  upon  him  to  correct  or  censure  another  not  to  be  too 
clamorous  or  merry  upon  his  faults,  but  to  be  guilty  of  no 
such  crime  as  may  expose  him  to  the  chastisement  and 
reproach  of  others.  For  the  great  God  seems  to  have  given 
that  commandment  of  Know  thyself  to  those  men  more  es- 
pecially who  are  apt  to  make  remarks  upon  other  men'ft 
actions  and  forget  themselves.  So,  as  Sophocles  hath  well 
observed.  They  often  hear  that  which  they  would  not,  be- 

*  From  the  Adrutoi  of  Eoripldei. 
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cause  they  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  talking  what 
they  please. 

6.  This  is  the  use  that  may  be  lawfully  made  of  censur- 
ing and  Judging  our  enemies  ;  that  we  may  be  sure  we  are 
uot  culpable  for  the  some  misdemeanors  which  we  condemn 
in  them.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  may  reap  no  less  advantage 
from  our  being  judged  and  censured  by  our  enemies.  In 
this  case  Antisthcues  spake  incomparably  well,  that  if  a  man 
would  lead  a  secure  and  blameless  life,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  have  either  very  ingenuous  and  honest  friends,  or 
Ycry  furioos  enemies,  because  the  first  would  keep  him  from 
sinning  by  their  kind  admoniUons,  the  latter  by  their  evil 
words  and  vehement  invectives. 

But  for  as  much  as  in  these  times  friendship  is  grown 
almost  speechless,  and  hath  left  off  that  freedom  it  did 
once  use,  since  it  is  loquacious  in  flattery  and  dumb  in 
admonition,  therefore  we  must  expect  to  hear  tnith  only 
from  tlie  muutlis  of  enemies.  As  Tclephus,  when  he  could 
find  no  physician  that  he  could  confide  in  as  his  friend, 
thought  his  adversary's  lance  would  most  probably  heal  his 
wound ;  so  he  that  hath  no  friend  to  give  him  advice  and 
to  reprove  bim  in  what  he  acts  amiss  must  beiu*  patiently 
the  rebukes  of  an  enemy,  and  thereby  learn  to  amend  the 
errors  of  his  ways ;  considering  seriously  the  object  which 
these  severe  censures  aim  at,  and  not  what  the  person  ia 
who  makes  them.  For  as  he  who  designed  the  death  of 
Prometheus  the  Thessalian,  instead  of  giving  the  fatal  blow, 
only  lanced  a  swelling  that  he  had^  which  did  really  pre- 
serve his  life  and  free  him  from  the  hazard  of  approaching 
death  :  just  so  may  the  harsli  reprehensions  of  enemies  cure 
some  distemi)er8  of  the  mind  that  were  before  cither  im- 
known  or  neglected,  tliough  these  angry  speeches  do  origi 
nally  proceed  from  malice  and  ill-will.  But  many,  when 
they  are  accused  of  a  crime,  do  not  consider  whether  they 
are  guilty  of  the  matter  alleged  against  them,  but  are  rather 
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solicitous  whether  the  accuser  hath  nothing  that  may  be 
laid  to  his  charge ;  like  the  combatants  in  a  match  at  wrest- 
ling, they  take  no  care  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  that  sticks  upon 
them,  hut  they  go  on  to  besmear  one  another,  and  in  their 
mutual  struggliugs  they  wallow  and  tumble  into  more  diit 
and  filthiness. 

It  is  R  matter  of  greater  impoitance  and  concern  to  a 
man  when  he  is  lashed  by  the  slanders  of  an  enemy,  by 
living  virtuously  to  prevent  and  avert  all  objections  that 
may  be  made  against  his  lifc^  than  it  is  to  scour  the  spots 
out  of  his  clothes  when  they  are  shown  him.  And  even  if 
any  man  with  opprobrious  language  object  to  you  crimes 
you  know  nothing  of,  you  ought  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
and  reasons  of  such  false  accusations,  that  you  may  learn 
to  take  heed  for  the  future  and  be  very  wary,  lest  unwit- 
tingly you  should  commit  those  offences  that  ai*e  unjustly 
attributed  to  you,  or  something  that  comes  near  them. 
Lacydes,  king  of  the  Argives,  was  abused  as  an  effemi- 
nate person,  because  he  wore  his  hair  long,  used  to  dress 
himself  neatly,  and  his  mien  was  finical.  So  Pompey, 
though  he  was  very  (at  from  any  effeminate  softness,  yet 
was  reflected  upon  and  jeered  for  being  used  to  scratch  his 
head  with  one  of  his  fingers.  Crassus  also  suffered  much 
in  the  like  kind,  because  someUmes  he  visited  a  vestal  vir- 
gin and  showed  great  attention  to  her,  haWng  a  design  to 
purchase  of  her  a  little  farm  that  lay  conveniently  for  him. 
So  Postumia  was  suspected  of  unchaste  actions,  and  was 
even  brought  to  trial,  because  she  would  often  be  very 
cheerful  and  discoiu^e  freely  in  men's  company.  But  she 
was  found  clear  of  all  manner  of  guilt  in  that  nature. 
Nevertheless  at  her  dismission,  Spuriua  Minucius  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  gave  her  this  good  admonition,  that  her  words 
should  be  always  as  pure,  chaste,  and  modest  as  her  life 
was.  Themistoclcs,  though  he  had  offended  in  nothing, 
vet  was  suspected  of  treachery  with  Pausanius,  because  b« 
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corresponded  familiarly  with  him,  and  used  every  day  to 
send  him  letters  and  messengers. 

7,  Whenever  then  any  thing  is  spoken  against  you  that 
is  not  true,  do  not  pass  it  by  or  despise  it  because  it  is  false, 
but  forthwith  examine  yourself,  and  consider  what  you  have 
said  or  done,  what  you  have  ever  undertaken,  or  what  con- 
verse you  have  ever  had  that  may  have  given  likelihood  to 
the  slander:  and  when  this  is  discovered,  decline  for  the 
future  all  tilings  that  may  provoke  any  reproachful  or  foul 
language  from  others. 

For  if  troubles  and  difficulties,  into  which  some  men  fall 
either  by  chance  or  through  their  own  inadvertency  and 
rashness,  may  teach  others  what  is  fit  and  safe  for  them  to 
do,  —  as  Merope  says, 

Fortune  tuttli  Inkea  ibr  licr  waliry 

iiy  doinat  goods,  but  m'uilom  ahe  hith  glTen;* 

why  should  not  we  take  an  enemy  for  our  tutor,  who  will 
instnict  us  gratis  in  those  things  we  knew  not  before  ?  For 
an  enemy  sees  aud  understands  more  in  matters  relating  to 
us  than  our  friends  do ;  because  love  is  bliud,  as  Plato  f 
says,  in  discerning  the  imperfections  of  tlie  thing  beloved. 
But  spite,  malice,  ill-will,  wrath,  and  contempt  talk  much, 
are  very  inquisitive  and  quick-sighted.  When  Hiero  was 
tipbraided  by  his  enemy  for  having  a  stiuking  breath,  be 
returned  home  and  demanded  of  his  wife  why  she  had  not 
acquainted  him  with  it.  The  innocent  good  woman  mokes 
this  answer :  I  thought  all  men's  breath  had  that  smell. 
For  those  things  in  men  that  are  conspicuous  to  all  are 
sooner  understood  from  the  information  of  enemies  than 
from  that  of  friends  and  acquaintance. 

8.  Furthermore,  an  exact  government  of  the  tongue  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  a  good  mind,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  virtue.  But  since  every  man  naturally  is  desirous 
to  propagate  his  conceits,  and  without  a  painful  force  can- 
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not  smother  tiis  resentments,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep 
this  unruly  member  in  due  subjection,  unless  such  an 
impetuous  affection  as  anger  be  thoroughly  subdued  by 
much  exercise,  care,  and  study.  For  such  things  us  ''  say- 
ing let  fall  against  our  will,"  or  "  a  word  flyiug  by  (he 
range  of  our  teeth,"  •  or  "  a  speech  escaping  us  by  accident,** 
are  all  likely  to  happen  to  those  whose  ill^exercised  minds 
(as  it  were)  fall  and  waste  away,  and  whose  course  of  life 
is  licentious ;  and  u'c  umy  attribute  this  to  hasty  passion 
or  to  unsettled  judgment.  Yov  divine  Plato  tells  us  that 
for  a  word,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  things,  both  Gods 
and  men  inflict  the  heaviest  penalties.f  But  silence,  which 
can  never  be  called  to  account,  doth  not  only,  as  Hip-, 
pocratee  hath  observed,  extinguish  tUu-st,  but  it  bears  up 
against  all  manner  of  slanders  with  the  constancy  of 
Socrates  and  the  courage  of  Hercules,  who  was  no  more 
concerned  than  a  fly  at  what  others  said  or  did.  Now  it 
is  certainly  not  grander  or  better  than  this  for  a  man  to 
bear  silently  and  quietly  the  reWIings  of  an  enemy,  taking 
care  not  to  provoke  him.  as  if  he  were  swimming  by  a 
dangerous  rock ;  but  the  practice  is  better.  For  whoso- 
ever is  thus  accustomed  to  endure  patiently  the  scofi's  of  an 
enemy  will,  without  any  disturbance  or  trouble,  bear  with 
the  chidings  of  a  wife,  the  rebukes  of  a  friend,  or  the 
sharper  reproofs  of  a  brother.  When  a  father  or  mother 
corrects  you,  you  will  not  be  refractory  or  stubborn  under 
the  rod.  Xanthippe,  though  she  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
angry  and  troublesome  spirit,  could  never  move  Socrates  to 
a  passion.  By  being  used  to  bear  patiently  tlus  heavy 
sufferance  at  homo,  he  was  ever  unconcerned,  and  not 
in  the  least  moved  by  the  most  scurrilous  and  abusive 
tongues  he  met  withal  abroad.  For  it  is  much  better  to 
overcome  boisterous  passions  and  to  bring  the  mind  into  a 
calm  and  even  frame  of  spirit,  by  contentedly  undergoing 
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the  scoffs,  outrages^  and  aifronts  of  enemies,  than  to  bo 
stirred  up  to  choler  or  revenge  by  the  woi-at  they  can  say 
or  do. 

9.  Thus  we  may  show  a  meek  and  gentle  temper  and  a 
submissive  bearing  of  evil  ia  our  enmities ;  and  even  in- 
tegrity, magnanimity,  and  goodness  of  disposition  are  also 
more  conspicuons  here  than  in  friendship.  For  it  is  not  so 
honorable  and  Wrtuaus  to  do  a  friend  a  kindness,  as  it  is 
unworthy  and  base  to  omit  this  good  ofHce  when  he  stands 
in  need  ;  but  it  is  an  eminent  piece  of  humanity,  and  a 
manifest  token  of  a  nature  truly  generous,  to  put  up  with 
tlie  affronts  of  an  enemy  when  you  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  revenge  them.  For  if  any  one  sympathizes  with  hia 
enemy  in  his  affliction,  relieves  him  in  his  necessities,  and 
is  ready  to  assist  his  sons  and  family  if  they  desire  it,  any 
one  that  will  not  love  this  man  for  his  compassion,  and 
highly  commend  him  for  his  charity,  ^'^  must  have  a  black 
heart  made  of  adamant  or  iron,"  as  Pindar  saya. 

When  Caesar  made  an  edict  that  the  statues  of  Pompcy 
which  were  tumbled  down  should  be  rebuilt  and  restored 
to  their  former  beauty  and  magnificence,  Tully  tells  him 
that  by  setting  up  again  Pompey's  statues  he  has  erected  one 
for  himself,  an  everlasting  monument  of  praise  and  honor 
to  after  ages.  So  that  we  must  give  to  ever)'  one  his  due, 
to  an  enemy  such  respect  and  honor  as  he  ti-uly  deserves. 
Thus  a  mnn  that  praises  his  enemy  for  his  real  deserts 
shall  himself  obtain  the  more  honor  by  it ;  and  whenever 
he  shall  correct  or  censure  him,  he  will  be  credited  in  what 
he  docs,  because  every  one  will  believe  that  he  does  it  out 
of  a  dislike  and  just  abhorrence  of  his  vice  and  not  of  hiw 
person. 

By  tliis  practice  we  shall  be  brought  at  length  to  per- 
form the  most  honorable  and  worthy  actions  ;  for  he  who 
is  wont  to  praise  and  epeak  the  best  things  of  his  enemies 
will  never  repine  at  the  prosperity  or  success  of  his  friends 
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and  acquaintance ;  be  is  never  troubled,  but  rather  rejoices, 
when  they  thrive  and  are  happy.     And  what  virtue  can 
any  man  exercise  that  will  be  more  profitable  and  delight- 
ful to    him  than  this,  which   takes   away  from  him  the 
bitterness  of.  malice,  and  doth  not  only  break  the  teeth  of 
envy,  but,  by  teaching  bim  to  rejoice  at  another  man'a 
felicity^  doth  double  his  o^vn  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 
Aa  in  war  many  things,  although  they  are  bad  and  evil  ia 
themselves,  yet  have  become  necessary,  and  by  long  custom 
and  prescription  have  obtained  the  validity  of  a  law,  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  root  them  out,  even  by  those  who 
thereby  suffer  much  harm  ;  just  so  doth  enmity  usher  iu 
the  mind  a  long  ti'ain  of  vices,  meagre  envy  coupled  with 
grim  hatred,  restless  jealousy  and  suspicion,  unnatural  joy 
at  other  men's  miseries,  and  a  long  remembrance  of  injuries. 
Fraud,  deceit,  and  snares,  joined  to  these  forces  of  wicked- 
ness, work  infinite  mischief  in  the  world,  yet  they  appear 
as  no  eWls  at  all  when  they  are  exerted  against  an  enemy. 
By  this  means  they  make  a  deep  entrance  into  the  mind ; 
they  get  fast  hold  of  it,  and  are  hardly  shaken  off.     So 
that,  unless  we  forbear  the  practice  of  these  ill  qualities 
towards  our  enemies,  they  will  by  frequent  acts  become  so 
habitual  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  apt  to  make  use  of  them  to 
the  manifest  wrong  and  injury  of  out*  friends.     Wherefore, 
if  Pythagoras  was  highly  esteemed  for  instructing  his  dis- 
ciples to  avoid  all  manner  of  cruelty  against  beasts  them- 
selves,—  so  that  he  himself  would  redeem  them  out  of 
their  captivity  in  either  the  fowler's  or  the  fisherman's  net, 
and  forbade  his  followers  to  kill  any  creature,  —  it  is  surely 
much  better  and  more  manly  in  our  differences  with  men 
to  show  ourselves  generous,  just,  and  detcstcrs  of  all  false- 
hood, and  to  moderate  and  correct  all  base,  imworthy,  and 
hurtful  passions :  that   in    all    our  conversation  with  our 
friends  we  may  be  open-liearted,  and    tbat  we   may  not 
seek  to  overreach  or  deceive  others  iu  any  of  our  dealings. 
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For  Scaunis  was  a  professed  enemy  and  an  open  accuser 
of  Domitius ;  whereupon  a  ti-eacherous  servant  of  Domi- 
tius  comes  to  Scaurua  before  the  cause  was  to  be  heard, 
and  tells  him  that  he  lias  a  secret  to  communicate  to  him 
in  j-elatiou  to  the  present  suit,  which  he  kuows  uot  of,  and 
which  may  be  very  advantageous  on  his  side.  Yet  Scaurus 
would  not  permit  him  to  speak  a  word,  but  apprehended 
him,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  master.  And  when  Cato 
was  prosecuting  Murena  for  bribery,  and  was  collecting 
evidence  to  support  his  charge,  he  was  accompanied 
(according  to  custom)  by  certain  persons  in  the  interest 
of  the  dcfeuduut,  who  watched  his  transactions.  These 
often  asked  him  in  the  morning,  whether  he  intended  on 
that  day  to  collect  evidence  or  make  other  preparation  for 
the  trial ;  and  so  soon  as  he  told  tliem  he  should  not,  they 
put  such  trust  in  him  that  they  went  their  way.  This  was 
a  plain  demonstration  of  the  extraordinary  deference  and 
honor  they  paid  to  Cato ;  but  a  far  greater  testimony,  and 
one  surpassing  all  the  rest,  is  it  to  prove  that,  if  we  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  deal  justly  and  uprightly  with  our  enemies, 
then  we  shall  not  fail  to  behave  ourselves  so  towards  our 
iiiends. 

10.  Siraonides  was  wont  to  say  that  there  was  no  lark 
without  its  crest ;  so  the  disposition  of  men  is  naturally 
pregnant  with  strife,  suspicion,  and  envy,  which  last  (as 
Pindar  observes)  is  "  the  companion  of  em  ply-brained 
men."  Therefore  no  man  can  do  any  thing  that  will 
tend  more  to  his  own  profit  and  the  preservation  of  his 
peace  than  utterly  to  purge  out  of  his  mind  these  corrupt 
affections,  and  cast  them  off  as  the  very  sink  of  all  iuiquity. 
that  they  may  create  no  more  mischief  between  him  and 
his  friends.  This  Onomadcmus,  a  judicious  and  wise  man, 
understood  well,  who,  when  he  was  of  the  prevailing  side 
in  a  civil  commotion  at  Chios,  gave  this  counsel  to  tiis 
friends,  that  they  should  not  quite  destroy  or  drive  away 
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those  of  the  adverse  party,  but  let  some  abide  there,  for 
fear  they  should  begin  to  iall  out  among  themselvee  as 
soon  as  their  enemies  were  all  out  of  the  way.  Therefore, 
if  those  uneasy  dispositions  of  the  mind  be  spent  and  con- 
sumed upon  enemies,  they  would  never  molest  or  disquiet 
our  friends.  Neither  doth  He^iiod  approve  of  one  potter 
or  one  singer's  env}'ing  another,  or  that  a  neighbor  or 
relation  or  brotlier  should  resent  it  ill  that  another  pros- 
pers and  is  successful  in  the  world.*  But  if  there  be  no 
other  way  whereby  we  may  be  delivered  from  emulation, 
envy,  or  contention,  we  may  suffer  our  minds  to  vent  these 
passions  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  enemies,  and  whet  the 
edge  and  sharpen  the  point  of  our  anger  upon  tliem.  For 
BS  gardeners  that  have  knowledge  and  experience  in  plants 
expect  their  roses  and  violets  should  grow  the  better  by 
being  set  near  leeks  and  onions,  —  because  all  the  sour 
juices  of  the  earth  are  conveyed  into  these,  —  so  an  enemy 
by  attracting  to  himself  our  vicious  and  peevish  qualities, 
may  render  us  less  humorsomc  and  more  candid  and  in- 
genuous to  our  friends  that  are  in  a  better  or  more 
happy  state  than  ourselves. 

Wherefore  let  us  enter  the  lists  with  our  enemies,  and 
contend  with  them  for  true  glory,  lawful  empire,  and  just 
gain.  Let  us  not  so  much  debase  ourselves  as  to  be  troubled 
and  fi"et  at  any  possessions  they  enjoy  more  than  we  have. 
I^t  us  rather  carefully  observe  those  good  qualities  where- 
in our  enemies  excel  us,  so  that  by  these  motives  we  may 
be  excited  to  outdo  them  in  honest  diligence,  indefatigable 
industr)',  prudent  caution,  and  exemplary  sobriety ;  as 
Themistodes  complained  that  the  victory  Miltiades  got  at 
Marathon  would  not  let  him  sleep.  But  whosoever  views 
his  adversary  exalted  far  above  him  in  dignities,  in  plead- 
ing of  great  causes,  in  administration  of  state  affairs,  or  in 
f&voT  and  friendship  with  princes,  and  doth  not  put  forth 
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all  hU  strengtli  and  power  to  get  before  him  in  these 
things,  —  this  man  commonly  pines  nway,  and  by  degrees 
einks  into  the  sloth  and  raiseiy  of  an  envious  and  inaetire 
life.  And  we  may  observe,  tliat  envy  and  hatred  do  raise 
such  clouds  in  the  undc standing,  that  a  man  shall  not  be 
able  to  pass  a  right  judgment  concerning  things  which  he 
hates  ;  but  whosoever  with  an  impartial  eye  beholds,  and 
with  a  sincere  mind  judges,  the  life  and  manners,  dis- 
courses, and  actions  of  his  enemy,  will  soon  understand 
that  many  of  those  things  that  raise  his  envy  were  gotten 
by  honest  care,  a  discreet  providence,  and  virtuous  deeds. 
Thus  the  love  of  honorable  and  brave  actions  may  be 
kindled  and  advanced  in  him,  and  an  idle  and  lazy  course 
of  life  may  be  contemned  and  forsaken. 

11.  But  if  our  enemies  arrive  at  high  places  in  the 
courts  of  princes  by  flattery  or  frauds,  by  bribery  or  gifts, 
we  should  not  be  troubled  at  it,  but  should  rather  be 
pleased  in  comparing  our  undisguised  and  honest  way  of 
living  with  theirs  which  is  quite  contrary.  For  Plato,  who 
was  a  competent  judge,  was  of  opinion  that  virtue  was  a 
more  valuable  treasure  than  all  the  riches  above  the  earth 
or  all  the  mines  beneath  it.  And  we  ought  evermore  to 
have  in  readiness  this  saying  of  Solon :  •  But  we  ivill  not 
give  up  our  virtue  in  exchange  for  their  wealth.  So  will 
we  never  give  up  our  viitne  for  the  applause  of  crowded 
theatres,  which  may  be  won  by  a  feast,  nor  for  the  loftiest 
seats  among  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  royal  satraps.  For 
nothing  that  is  worth  any  one's  appetite,  nothing  that 
is  handsome  or  becoming  a  man,  can  proceed  from  that 
which  is  in  itself  evil  and  base.  But,  as  Plato  repeats 
once  and  uguin,  the  lover  caunot  see  the  faults  of  the  thing 
or  person  that  he  loves,  and  we  apprehend  soonest  what 
our  enemies  do  amiss ;  therefore  we  must  let  neither  our 
joy  at  their  miscarriages  nor  our  sorrow  at  their  successes 
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be  idle  and  useless  to  ourselvea,  but  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider in  both  respects,  how  we  may  render  ourselves  better 
than  they  are,  by  avoiding  what  is  faulty  and  vicious  in 
l^em,  and  how  we  may  not  prove  worse  than  they,  if  we 
imitate  them  in  what  they  do  excel. 


CONSOLATION  TO   APOLLONmS. 


1.  As  soon,  ApoUomus,  as  I  heard  the  news  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  your  eou,  who  was  very  dear  to  us  all,  I 
fell  sick  of  the  same  grief  with  you,  and  shiucd  your  misfor' 
tune  with  all  the  tenderness  of  sympathy.  For  he  was  a 
sweet  and  modest  young  man,  devout  towards  the  Gods, 
ohedtent  to  hh  parents,  and  ohliging  to  his  fiiends  ;  indeed 
doing  all  things  that  were  just.  But  when  the  tears  of  hia 
funeral  were  scarcely  dry,  I  thought  it  a  time  very  improper 
to  call  upon  you  and  put  you  in  mind  that  you  should  bear 
this  accident  like  a  man  ;  for  when  this  unexpected  afflic 
tion  made  you  languish  both  in  body  and  mind,  I  considered 
then  that  compassion  was  more  seasonable  than  advice.  For 
tiie  most  skilful  physicians  do  not  put  a  sudden  stop  to  a 
flux  of  humors,  but  give  them  time  to  settle,  and  then  fo- 
ment the  swelling  by  softening  and  bringing  it  to  a  head 
with  medicines  outwardly  applied. 

2.  So  now  that  a  competent  time  is  past — time  which 
brings  all  things  to  maturity  —  since  the  first  surprise  of 
your  calamity,  I  believed  I  should  do  an  acceptable  piece 
of  friendship,  if  I  should  now  comfort  you  with  those 
reasons  which  may  lessen  your  grief  and  silence  your 
complaints. 

Soft  woris  allpTlate  a  wounded  Tie«rt, 
If  70U  in  time  will  mltigmte  iheamart.* 
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Euripides  katb  said  wisely  to  this  purpose :  — 

Oar  ApplicMioiu  fhould  luited  b« 

Unto  tlic  natuic  of  tlic  m&lncly  ; 

Of  aorrow  wc  ihould  v\pe  the  tender  ej***. 

But  thu  imiiiuJerali;  WL-viwr  vliuulJ  cliwtii* 

For  of  all  the  passions  which  move  and  afflict  the  mind  of 
man,  sorrow  in  its  natuie  is  the  most  grievous ;  in  some 
they  say  it  hath  produced  niadtiess,  others  Imve  contracted 
incurable  diseases^  and  some  out  of  the  vehemence  of  it 
have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 

3.  Therefore  to  be  sad,  even  to  an  indisposition,  for  the 
death  of  a  sou  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  nature,  and  it  is 
out  of  oiu-  power  to  prevent  it.  1  dislike  those  who  boast 
60  much  of  hard  and  inflexible  temper  which  they  call  apa- 
thy, it  being  a  disposition  which  never  happens  and  never 
could  be  of  use  to  us ;  for  it  would  extinguish  that  soci- 
able love  wc  ou^ht  to  have  for  one  another,  and  which  it  la 
so  necessary  above  all  things  to  preserve.  Hut  to  mourn 
excessively  and  to  accumulate  grief  I  do  athrm  to  be 
altogether  unuatund,  and  to  result  from  a  depraved  opinion 
we  have  of  thin^;  therefore  we  ought  to  shun  it  as  de- 
structive in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man ;  but  to 
be  moderately  affected  by  grief  we  cannot  condemn.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  saith  Grantor  the  Academic,  that  we 
could  not  be  sick  at  all ;  but  when  a  distemper  seizcth 
U8»  it  is  requisite  we  should  liave  sense  and  feeling  in  case 
any  of  our  members  be  [lucked  or  cut  oflf.  Per  that  talked- 
of  apathy  can  never  happen  to  a  man  without  great  detri- 
ment ;  for  as  now  the  body,  so  soon  the  very  mind  would 
be  wild  aud  savage. 

4.  Therefore  in  such  accidents,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
they  who  are  in  their  right  senses  should  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes, of  being  without  any  passion  at  all  and  of  having 
too  much  :  for  as  the  one  argues  a  mind  that  is  obstinate 
and  fierce,  so  the  other  doth  one  that  is  soft  and  effeminate. 
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ITe  therefore  hath  cast  up  his  accounts  the  best,  who,  con- 
fining himself  within  due  bounds,  hath  such  ascendant  over 
his  temper,  as  to  bear  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune  with 
tlie  same  equality,  whichsofver  it  is  that  happens  to  him 
in  this  hfe.  Ue  puts  on  those  resolutions  as  if  he  were  in 
A  popular  government  where  magistracy  is  decided  by  lot ; 
if  it  luckily  falls  to  his  share,  he  obeys  his  fortune,  but  if 
it  passcth  him,  he  doth  not  repine  at  it.  So  we  must  sub- 
mit to  the  dispensation  of  human  affairs,  without  being 
uneasy  and  querulous.  Those  who  cannot  do  this  want 
prudence  and  steadiness  of  mind  to  bear  more  happy  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  amongst  other  tliinj^  which  are  prettily 
said,  this  is  one  remarkable  precept  of  Euripides :  — 

If  Fortune  prove  extnrngiuitly  kind, 
AboTC  its  lemprr  •!«  not  muc  1)17  mind ; 
If  the  diiclKimt  iliee  tike  ■  jilting  dame, 
S«  nat  d^ectcd.  but  b«  itil)  the  »inc, 
-:'      like  gnld  unctmntied  aini^tNt  Hie  hottest  flame. 

For  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  well-educated  man,  not 
to  be  transported  beyond  himself  with  any  prosperous 
events,  and  so,  when  the  scene  of  fortune  changeth,  to 
observe  still  the  comeliness  and  decency  of  his  morals.  For 
it  is  the  business  of  a  man  that  lives  by  rule,  either  to  pre- 
vent an  e^-il  that  threatens  him,  or,  when  it  is  come,  to 
qualify  its  malignity  and  make  it  as  little  us  he  can,  or  put 
on  a  masculine  brave  spirit  and  so  resolve  to  endure  it. 
For  there  are  four  ways  that  prudence  concerns  herself 
about  any  thing  that  is  good ;  she  is  either  industrious  to 
acquire  or  careful  to  preserve,  she  either  augments  or 
useth  it  well.  These  are  the  measures  of  prudence,  and 
consequently  those  of  all  other  virtues,  by  which  we  ought 
to  square  ourselves  in  either  fortune. 

Fur  no  laan  live*  who  aJwa^s  )ui|>p/  !■■* 

And,  by  Jove,  you  should  not  hinder  what  ought  to  be 
done.  — 

K'   • ,  *    *  Froui  the  Stlieoeboct  of  Euripidei,  Frag.  (HZ 
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TiKwe  tiiiogt  wliicb  in  their  lutare  ooght  to  be.* 

5.  For,  as  amongst  trees  some  are  very  thick  with  fruit, 
and  some  bear  none  at  all :  amongst  living  creatures  some 
are  very  prolific,  and  some  barren ;  and  as  in  the  sea  there 
is  alternate  vicissitude  of  calms  and  tempests,  so  in  human 
life  there  are  many  and  various  circumstances  which  dia- 
tract  a  man  into  divers  changes  of  fortune.  One  consider- 
ing  tliis  matter  hath  not  said  much  from  the  purpose :  — 

Ttiink  not  Ihyteir,  O  Aireua'  aon,  fbrtom ; 
Thou  vlwayt  ta  be  happy  naat  not  born. 
£v«a  AgatDDmnon'R  i«1f  mtial  be  a  thnde, 
For  tliuu  of  frail  miklciiaJi  ut  inaile. 
Sorrow  tnd  joy  nllumiitely  •ucoeed; 
'Spite  of  thy  le«tli,  the  OoJi  hare  lo  decre«d.t 

These  verses  are  Menander's. 

If  thoo,  0  Trophlmm,  of  Jill  nuDklnd, 

Uninten-apCed  bapptneu  couLdsl  fli)d  ; 

If  when  Itiy  mtillicr  tmugtiC  then  fortli  with  pain, 

Pldit  till*  eondiiion  of  thy  Ufe  obuln. 

Thai  only  praipeniiu  galei  (liy  ta.i\»  vlmuld  011, 

And  all  tiling*  hitpprn  V«nlirrg  to  ihy  will ; 

If  any  of  (lie  Gmli  did  lo  enRas*. 

Such  UBK^  juatly  inighl  proToke  thy  rag«, 

M&cier  for  »niari  retemmonl  nii({ht  aflrtnl, 

For  the  faW  Deity  did  break  hii  word. 

But  if  tltou  un«xccptrd  utw'st  the  light) 

WliliDdl  a  pr»mi»c  nf  the  Iraat  delight, 

I  My  t«  ttiee  <[[nirely  in  trmtic  »tyle) 

Tliuu  DUglit  tu  he  mart!  pitipnt  all  tho  wlutn. 

In  thflrt,  —  and  in  *ay  more  ch<^^e'i  no  one  can,^ 

Which  i*  a  imoifl  of  frailty,  thou'rt  a  man  ; 

A  creaiurc  marv  ntjtiicinK  la  not  foond, 

Konc  more  drjoctffd  creep*  upon  the  ground. 

Though  weak,  yet  lie  In  politica  reflnei. 

InralvDa  himself  in  intricate  (lc*ign«  ; 

With  naufcnii*  btmincn  hi;  himiclf  doth  cloj. 

And  10  the  pK-a»ur«  of  hi*  life  dcatroy. 

In  great  punuica  tliou  nerer  hast  been  crms'il 

Ko  diaappotntcncnta  hare  thy  project*  lott; 

Nay,  auuh  luitli  been  the  mlldaeu  of  thy  fiitc, 

Halt  no  miifartuno  had  of  any  rate; 

If  Fortune  )■  at  any  time  Mverv. 

Serene  and  uiiiliiturbed  thou  must  appear. 


*  Vrom  Eurlpldet. 
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But  though  this  be  the  state  of  all  sublunary  things,  yet 
euch  is  the  extravagant  pride  and  folly  of  some  men,  tliat  if 
they  are  raised  above  the  common  by  the  greatness  of  their 
riches  or  functions  of  magistracy,  or  if  they  arrive  to  any 
eminent  charge  in  the  commonwealth,  ihey  presently  swell 
with  the  titles  of  their  honor,  and  threaten  and  insult  over 
their  inferioi*8  :  never  considering  what  a  treacherous  God- 
dess Fortune  is,  and  how  easy  a  revolution  it  is  for  things 
that  ore  uppermost  to  be  thrown  down  from  their  height  and 
for  humble  things  to  be  exalted,  and  that  these  changes  of 
Fortune  are  performed  quickly  and  in  the  swiftest  moments 
of  time.  To  seek  for  any  certainty  therefore  in  that  which 
is  uncertain  is  the  part  of  those  who  judge  not  aright  of 
things:  — 

Tiike  to  K  whe«l  ttuit  eonttantl^  go«i  roanil, 
Onv  part  !■  up  nliUiit  t'otl)vr'i  on  tlie  ground. 

fi.  But  the  most  sovereign  remedy  against  sorrow  is  our 
reason,  and  out  of  this  arsenal  we  may  arm  ourselves  with 
defence  against  all  the  casualties  of  life :  for  every  one  ought 
to  lay  down  this  as  a  maxim,  that  not  only  is  he  himself 
mortal  in  his  nature,  but  life  itself  decays,  and  things  are 
easily  changed  into  quite  the  contrarj'  to  what  they  are; 
for  our  bodies  are  made  up  of  perishing  ingredients.  Our 
fortunes  and  our  passions  too  are  subject  to  the  same  mortal- 
ity ;  indeed  all  things  in  this  world  are  in  perpetual  flux,  — 

Wliich  no  man  cbo  aroiJ  with  «]l  hii  can.* 

It  is  an  expression  of  Pindar,  that  we  are  held  to  the 
dark  bottom  of  hell  by  necessities  as  hard  as  iron.  And 
Euripides  says :  — 

Xo  wnrVdly  ircallh  It  ftrm  nnd  tunj 
Bat  for  A  d«7  It  doth  endure.f 

And  also :  — 

Fkmq  •mall  bofpuningv  onr  miarortanes  grov* 

And  lltUe  rub*  wir  fvel  do  oTenhrow ; 

A  linitle  da;  U  able  down  to  cut 

Some  thinga  from  height,  and  ntliert  rmlw  u  hat4 

•  n.  Xn.  827.        t  Eurlp.  Pfaoeniu.  658.        t  From  th«  loo  of  Euriplde*. 
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X)umctrius  Pbolcrcus  affirms  that  this  was  tinily  said,  but 
that  the  poet  had  been  more  in  the  right  if  for  a  single  day 
be  had  put  only  a  moment  of  time. 

Fur  vATlMy  fruiti  anil  murtal  men's  eetat* 

TiifD  rouiid  aliotit  in  one  Km)  acl&ame  r^te  ;  , 

Snmo  lire,  wax  ttrong,  anc)  pro!i[i«r  day  hy  da/, 

Whil«  oltien  tra  cut  down  and  Culu  kw^.* 

And  Pindar  bath  it  in  another  place, 

Wtutt  iTft  we,  what  «ra  wa  not  1 
Man  is  but  a  ahwlow's  i]rcam.t 

Re  used  an  artificial  and  very  perspicuous  hyperbole  to 
draw  liuman  life  in  its  genuine  coloi-a ;  for  what  is  weaker 
than  a  shadow  J  Or  what  words  can  be  found  out  whereby 
to  express  a  shadow's  di*eam?  Crautor  hath  something 
consonant  to  this,  when,  condolin;^  ilippocles  upon  the  loss 
of  his  thildrcn,  he  speaks  after  this  manner :  — 

"  These  arc  the  things  which  all  the  old  philosophers 
talk  of  and  have  instructed  us  in  ;  which  though  we  do 
not  agree  to  in  every  particular,  yet  this  hath  too  sharp  a 
truth  in  it,  that  our  life  is  painful  and  full  of  difficulties ; 
and  if  it  doth  not  labor  with  them  in  its  own  nature,  yet 
we  ourselves  have  infected  it  with  that  corruption.  For 
the  inconstancy  of  Fortune  joined  us  at  tlie  beginning  of 
our  jonmey,  and  bath  accompanied  iis  ever  since ;  so  that 
it  can  produce  nothing  that  is  sound  or  comfortable  unto  us  ; 
and  the  bitter  potion  was  mingled  for  us  as  soon  as  we  were 
bora.  For  the  principles  of  our  nature  being  mortal  is  the 
cause  that  our  judgment  is  depraved,  that  diseases,  cares^ 
and  all  tliose  fatal  inconveniences  afflict  mankind." 

But  what  need  of  this  digression  ?  Only  that  we  may 
be  made  sensible  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  if  a  man  be 
unfortunate ;  but  we  are  all  subject  to  the  same  calamity. 
For  as  Theophrastus  saith.  Fortune  8ui*priscth  us  unawares, 
robs  us  of  those  things  we  have  got  by  the  sweat  of  our 
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industry,  and  spoils  the  gaudy  appeai-ancc  of  a  prosi>erou8 
coiiditiou ;  and  this  she  doth  whcu  ahe  picusclh,  nut  being 
stinted  to  any  periods  of  time.  These  and  things  of  the  like 
nature  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  ponder  \v\t\\  himself,  and  to 
hearken  to  the  sayings  of  ancient  and  wise  men ;  among 
whom  dirine  llomcr  is  the  chief,  who  sung  after  this 
manner :  — 

Of  ill  tlut  Iir\>at1iei>  or  urnvcllinK  crvepaon  mrth, 
Hoit  mHn  U  vuiu  !    c&lamitoiu  by  iHnh : 
To-d«y.  with  power  tUte.  in  iirengtli  he  bloonu ; 
The  hiiri(;lit7  crriilurv  iiti  tlint  iniwer  itrfHitiiiM : 
Anon  front  Eleaven  a  sod  revenc  be  feels ; 
Untaught  to  bear,  'gwusC  Heaven  tli«  wretch  rebela. 
For  man  ia  cliitiigvfkil.M  lii>  MIkk  nr  wiM? ; 
Too  high  wtion  protpcroaj,  whea  diitreii'd  too  loir.* 

And  in  another  place :  — 

■WTiat  or  from  whence  I  am.  or  who  my  sire 
(B«pLi«d  the  chleOi  can  Tydeus'  ton  cniiuire  t 
Like  leavM  on  inv*  the  luco  of  man  h  found. 
Now  Kfcon  in  yomh,  now  withcrinf;  on  the  gmund  j 
Another  race  th«  rullowing  ipring  suppUe* ; 
T\ify  full  HucwKHive,  aiid  iticceulve  rtee. 
So  gen«nilion«  to  iheir  counie  iTeny  ; 
So  flouriflh  thwQ,  when  thvwv  ujv  piut  away.t 

How  prettily  he  managed  this  image  of  human  life 
appears  from  what  be  hath  said  in  another  place :  — 

For  what  U  man  *    Calftmitom  by  birth, 
Thny  owe  their  life  ani!  nourishment  to  earth ; 
Like  yearly  lesvci,  that  now  with  bonuty  crown'd, 
Smilci  OQ  th«  lun,  now  wither  on  tlio  groond^ 

When  Pausanias  the  king  of  Sparta  was  frequently  brag- 
ging of  bis  perfonnauces,  and  bidding  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet  in  raillery  to  give  him  some  wise  precept,  he,  know- 
ing tho  Tain-glory  of  him  that  spoke,  admonished  him  to 
remember  that  he  was  a  man.  Philip  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  when  he  liad  received  three  despatches  of  good  news 
at  the  same  time,  of  which  the  first  was  that  bis  chaiiots 
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had  won  the  victory  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  second,  that 
his  general  Parraenio  had  overcome  the  Dardanians  in  fight, 
and  tlie  third,  that  his  wife  Olympias  had  brought  hira  fortli 
an  heir,  —  lifting  up  liis  eyes  to  heaven,  he  passioaately  cried 
out.  Propitious  Daemon !  let  tlie  affliction  be  moderate  by 
which  thou  intendest  to  be  even  with  me  for  this  compli- 
cated happiness.  Thcramcncs,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
of  Athens,  wlieu  he  alone  was  preserved  from  the  ruins  of 
a  house  thut  fell  upon  the  rest  of  his  friends  as  they  were 
sitting  at  supper,  and  all  came  about  bira  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  escape,  —  broke  out  in  an  emphatical  acceat, 
Fortime!  for  what  calamity  dost  thou  reserve  mc?  And 
not  long  after,  by  the  command  of  his  fellow-tyrants,  he  was 
tormented  to  death. 

7.  But  Homer  seems  to  indicate  a  particular  praise  to 
himself,  when  he  brings  in  Achilles  speaking  thus  to 
Priam,  who  was  come  forth  to  ransom  the  body  of 
Hector  :  — 

Rlflc  then  ;  l«l  rcnion  inlligKto  our  c&re  : 
Tn  mnurn  >Tntl»  nol :  niaii  i*  born  la  bear. 
SuL'h  is,  >lu  t  the  Gmlf'  »DTero  diHreo  : 
Ttity.  onlj  tliey,  Are  blesc,  luid  only  boo. 
Two  lima  by  Jave't  higti  lltronc  have  ever  atnod, 
ThQ  aiiurco  of  oril  onv,  nntl  aTii>  of  good ; 
From  ilkcnc«  the  cap  of  mortal  man  ha  fllti. 
UI^Miiilfa  lu  iliese,  to  Ihcoe  dlsiribuies  ill*  ; 
To  mtxt  he  min)t1c>  both  ;  the  wrvlch  decrctd 
To  totle  tlie  bad  unmix 'd  it  cumed  iiidvod; 
PurBU^I  by  wrongs,  by  meaifTe  famine  driveo, 
Fie  ««nder»,  oiiUnat  both  ofoarlh  and  hftaren.* 

Hesiod,  who  was  the  next  to  Homer  both  in  respect  of 
time  and  reputation,  and  who  profes-^ed  to  be  a  disciple  of 
the  Muses,  fancied  that  all  evils  were  shut  up  in  a  box, 
and  that  Pandora  openiug  it  scattered  all  sorts  of  mischiefs 
through  both  the  earth  and  seas :  — 

Th«  cover  of  the  box  she  did  rvmove. 

And  to  liy  out  t)i«  cmwdjng  mi«rhicf  itrore ; 

Bul  alccdcr  hope  upon  the  brims  did  tUy, 
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Beadj'  Co  raouh  into  sir  »wtj  ; 
61te  witii  rvineve  die  Iiattganl  in  did  put, 
And  on  th«  (iriaoner  c\nte  the  box  did  >hut  ■ 
But  plaguei  iDnuiuoiubl«  ■brund  did  Hy, 
Inftxtinjc  «U  tlip  viinli,  lin'  sciu,  aoA  *ky. 
Di«w>eii  iiuw  with  •ilcni  frctdoerM-p, 
Tormfnt  ua  waktfLg.  and  &iHicC  our  alevp. 
Th«i«  midnight  ovila  *Icd1  wirlkntiia  noiie, 
For  JupLtvr  <Icpri»«d  tJwiu  of  their  voice." 

8.  After  these  the  comedian,  talking  of  those  who  beat 
afflictions  uneasily,  speiika  consonantly  to  this  purpose :  — 

K  vre  !n  wet  complAintB  oouM  quench  our  gfitf. 

At  «rj  rntfl  we'd  p^ircliue  our  relief; 

Wiih  proffered  gi>ld  would  bribe  off  ill  our  (an. 

And  iiiftlcv  our  c>oi  di»iil  in  prvcioiiM  icitn. 

fiat  the  God>  mind  not  mortaU  here  below. 

Hor  the  least  thought  on  our  Lflkirs  bettow ; 

But  with  an  unrei^rdhig  air  [<&»>  by. 

Whether  our  cheeki  be  nioi*t,  or  whether  dr;. 

UnhappineM  ii  tlwaya  corrow's  root, 

And  teurc  do  bang  from  ttiem  like  crj-ital  (hiit. 

And  Dictys  comforts  Uanae,  who  was  bitterly  taking  on, 
after  this  manner :  — 

DoBt  think  that  thy  rapinlnga  more  tht  gn,T%, 

Or  from  Ht  jaws  thy  dyinj;  uin  can  (are ! 

If  tlioa  would'it  Icsten  it,  thy  prief  compare  ;  — 

Consider  how  unhappy  oihera  arc ; 

How  many  bondtof  alavery  da  hnld; 

Bow  many  of  their  children  robbed  grow  old ; 

How  auiLdeii  Fnti'  lUniw»  olTth'  usurped  crown, 

And  in  the  dirt  doth  livad  tlie  tyrant  down. 

I*t  this  wiih  deep  imprewion  in  Uiee  rink, 

AitO  un  thew  revoluliona  oHen  think.t 

He  bids  her  consider  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
Buffered  equal  or  greater  afflictions,  and  by  such  a  parallel 
to  comfort  up  her  own  distempered  mind. 

9.  And  here  that  opinion  of  Socrates  comes  in  very  perti- 
nently, who  thought  that  if  all  our  misfortunes  were  laid 
in  one  common  heap,  whence  every  one  roust  take  an  equal 
portion,  most  people  woidd  be  contented  to  take  their  own 
and  depart,    .\fter  this  manner  Antimachus  the  poet  allayed 
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bis  grief  when  lie  lost  his  wife  Ijyde,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved ;  for  he  writ  ua  elegy  upon  her.  which  he  culled  hy 
ber  own  name,  and  in  it  he  numbered  up  all  the  culamitie» 
which  have  befallen  great  men  ;  and  so  by  the  remeinbranre 
of  other  men's  sorrows  be  asHuaged  his  own.  By  this  it 
may  appear,  that  he  who  comforts  another  who  is  macerat- 
ing himself  with  grief,  and  demonstrates  to  him,  by  reck- 
oning up  their  several  misfortunes,  that  he  suffers  nothing 
but  what  is  common  to  him  with  other  men,  takes  the  surest 
way  to  lessen  the  opinion  he  had  uf  his  condition,  and 
brings  him  to  believe  that  it  is  not  altogether  so  bad  as  he 
took  it  to  be. 

10.    Aeschylus  also  doth   justly  i-e]irimand    those  who 
think  death  to  be  an  evil,  declaring  after  this  manner:  — ' 

Some  BB  R  thing  ii^uriuiu  d«>th  Ao  tljr ; 
Jlut  of  lUl  ini»clii«ra  'tia  th«  r«iiied/. 

And  he  who  spoke  thus  very  nicely  imitated  him :  — 

Come,  wtlh  ifiipaticnos  I  expect  lhi^i>.  I>OAt1i ; 
Anil  (Lop  Willi  tliy  obli^nng  hnnd  my  brcjitli : 
To  tli«e  M  «  |))  lytic  inn  all  rfsort, 
AnU  we  ttirontch  leinpesia  sail  intii  thy  port. 

And  it  is  great  to  speak  this  sentence  with  courage :  — 

Whero  \»  tiie  dare  who  neTcr  1"wu»  to  die  t  • 

Or  this :  — 

Anil  ahadowt  nervr  tarn  me,  thanhi  loliell. 

But  what  is  it  at  length  in  death,  that  is  so  grievous  and 
troublesome]  For  I  know  not  how  it  conies  to  pass  that, 
when  it  is  so  familiar  and  as  it  were  related  to  us,  it  should 
seem  so  terrible,  llow  can  it  be  rational  to  wonder,  if  that 
cleaves  asunder  which  is  divisible,  if  that  melts  whose 
nature  is  liquefaction,  if  that  bums  which  is  combustible, 
and  so,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  if  that  perisheth  which  by 
nature  is  perishable  ?  For  when  is  it  that  death  is  not  in 
ua  t     For,  as  Ueraclitus  saith,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be 
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dead  and  alive,  asleep  and  awake,  a  young^  man  and  de- 
crepit ;  for  these  alternately  are  changed  one  into  another. 
For  as  a  potter  can  form  the  shape  of  an  animal  out  of  bis 
clay  and  then  as  easily  deface  it>  and  can  repeat  this  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  often  as  he  pleaseth,  so  Nature  too 
out  of  tbe  satne  materials  fashioned  firat  our  grandfathers, 
next  our  fathers,  then  us>  and  in  process  of  time  will  en- 
gender others,  and  again  otiiers  upon  these.  For  as  the 
flood  of  our  generation  glides  on  without  any  intermission 
and  will  never  stop,  so  in  the  other  direction  the  stream 
of  our  corruption  flows  eternally  on,  whether  it  be  called 
Acheron  or  Cocytus  by  the  poets.  So  that  the  same  cause 
which  first  showed  us  the  light  of  the  sun  carries  us  down 
to  infernal  darkness.  And  in  my  mind,  the  air  which  eu- 
compiisseth  us  seems  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  thing ;  for 
it  brings  on  the  ncissitudes  of  night  and  day,  life  and 
death,  sleeping  and  waking.  For  Uiis  cause  it  is  that  life 
is  calle<l  a  fatal  debt,  which  our  fathers  contracted  and  we 
arc  bound  to  pay ;  which  is  to  be  done  calmly  and  without 
any  complaint,  when  the  creditor  demands  it ;  and  by  this 
means  we  shall  show  ourselves  men  of  sedate  passions. 

11.  And  I  believe  Nature,  knowing  the  confusion  and 
shortness  of  our  life,  hath  industriously  concealed  the  end 
of  it  from  us,  this  making  for  our  advnntitge.  For  if  we 
were  sensible  of  it  beforeliand,  some  would  pine  away  with 
untimely  sorrow,  and  would  die  before  their  death  came. 
For  she  saw  the  woes  of  this  life,  and  with  what  u  torrent 
of  cares  it  is  overflowed,  —  which  if  thou  didst  undertake 
to  number,  thou  wouldst  grow  angry  with  it,  and  confirm 
that  opinion  which  hath  a  vogue  amongst  some,  that  death 
19  more  desirable  than  life.  Simonides  hath  glossed  upon 
it  after  this  manner;  — 

Our  time  laot*  short  ind  tender  length, 
C«rei  wc  lm*c  minjr.  and  hut  Kitic  aircngtti ; 
Labon  in  crowdi  ptuh  onv  anottitr  on, 
And  cruel  destinjr  we  c&aaut  bIiub. 
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Tli«  GWting  nf  UicM  toU  i»  r«ry  jtut. 
For  good  and  bad  tie  in  one  ooniiaoa  dtuL 


Hndar  hath  it  so :  — 


Tlic  Gixlfl  Dneqiul  hare  oi  morula  rexorl. 
For  to  0D«  good,  tiro  «viU  are  annexed  : 
They  pajr  a  aingla  jujr  wiLh  double  care, 
Aud  fiwti  )Dch  ditpeiwuioiw  cannot  bear.* 


Sophocles  80 :  — 


Why  at  a  mortal'a  deatb  doat  than  complain  I 
Thou  know'ti  not  wbal  may  be  hit  fuiare  gain. 

And  Euripides  so :  — 

Doat  ihou  not  know  the  «taie  of  Humun  things  t 
A  ftithfol  mooiior  thy  iD)trucdon  brings. 
Inerilable  deatb  hangs  o'vr  our  head, 
Antl  Llin-Hti-rii*  bllingby  a  diiulitfiil  thread. 
Tberv's  no  raan  imn  be  oerUia  ovvr  night. 
If  lio  atialL  live  to  see  lo-morrow's  light 
Life  without  any  inlcmiptfon  flivwA, 
And  tlie  re»u]t«  of  tale  iht^^'t  do  umn  knowt-t 

If  tben  the  condition  of  human  life  is  such  a^  they  speak 
of,  why  do  we  not  rather  applaud  tlieir  good  fortunes  who 
are  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  it,  than  pity  and  deplore 
them,  as  some  men's  folly  prompts  tbom  to  do  I 

12.  Socrates  said  that  death  was  like  cither  to  a  very 
deep  sleep,  or  to  a  journey  taken  a  great  way  and  for  a 
long  tirae,  or  else  to  the  utter  extinction  of  soul  and  body ; 
and  if  we  examine  each  of  these  comparisons,  he  said,  we 
shall  find  that  death  is  not  an  evil  upon  any  account.  For 
if  death  is  sleep,  and  no  hurt -happens  to  those  who  are  in 
that  innocent  condition,  it  is  manifest  that  neither  are  the 
dead  ill  dealt  with.  To  what  purpose  should  I  talk  of  that 
which  is  so  tritely  known  amongst  all,  that  the  most  pro- 
found sleep  is  always  the  sweetest {  Horner^  particularly 
attests  it :  — 

HI*  teiuea  all  becaltned.  he  drew  hla  breath, 
His  &leop  was  Buuud,  and  quiet  like  to  death. 

•  Hndar.  Pyth.  UI.  14&.  t  Eurip.  Alcestto,  792. 

I  Sw  Odyu.  XIU.  SO;  and  IL  XIV.  3SL ;  XVL  672 ;  XI.  241. 
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And  in  many  planes  he  swth  thus,  — 

She  met  Death'j  brother,  61c«p.  — 

And  again,  — 

Ttrin  brothen,  Sleep  and  Death,— 

thereby  representing  the  similitude  (as  it  were)  to  the 
sight,  for  t^vins  especially  indicate  similarity.  And  in 
another  place  he  saith.  Death  is  brazen  sleep,  thereby 
intimating  to  us  that  it  is  insensible.  Neither  hath  he 
spoken  much  amiss  who  calls  sleep  the  lesser  mysteries 
of  death ;  for  sleep  is  really  the  first  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  death. 

Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when  a  little  before  his  death  he  fell 
into  a  shimbor,  and  his  physiciim  rousing  him  out  of  it 
asked  him  whether  any  thing  ailed  him,  wisely  answered. 
Nothing,  sir,  only  one  brother  anticipates  another,  —  Sleep 
before  Death. 

13.  If  death  be  like  a  journey,  neither  upon  this  account 
is  it  an  evil,  but  rather  the  conti*ary ;  for  certainly  it  is  the 
emphasis  of  happiness  to  be  freed  from  tbe  incumbrances 
of  the  flesh  and  all  those  troublesome  passions  which  attend 
it,  which  serve  only  to  darken  the  understanding,  and  over- 
spread it  with  all  the  folly  that  is  incident  to  human 
nature. 

"  The  very  body,"  saith  Plato,  "  prociu*es  us  infinite  dis- 
quiet only  to  supply  its  daily  necessities  with  food  :  but  if  any 
diseases  are  coincident,  they  hinder  our  contemplations,  and 
stop  us  in  our  researches  after  truth.  Besides,  it  distracts 
us  with  irregular  desires,  fears,  and  vain  amours,  setting 
before  us  so  many  fantastic  images  of  things,  that  the  com- 
mon saying  is  here  most  true,  that  ou  account  of  the  body 
we  can  never  become  wise.  For  wais,  popular  seditions, 
and  shedding  of  blood  by  the  sword  are  owing  to  no  other 
original  than  this  care  of  the  body  and  gratifying  its  licen- 
tious appetites ;  for  we  fight  only  to  get  riches,  and  these 
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we  acquire  only  to  please  the  body ;  so  that  those  who  are 
thus  employed  have  not  leisure  to  be  philosophers.  And 
after  all,  when  we  Lave  retiicved  an  interval  of  time  to 
seek  after  tiuth,  the  body  officiously  interrupts  us,  is  so 
troublesome  and  importune,  that  we  can  by  no  means  dis- 
cern its  nature.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  will 
clearly  know  any  thing,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  the 
body,  and  behold  things  as  they  ai*e  in  themselves  with  the 
mind  itself,  that  at  liist  wc  may  attain  what  we  so  much 
de8U"e,  and  what  we  do  profess  ourselves  the  most  p;utijU 
admirers  of,  which  is  wisdom.  And  this  we  cannot  con- 
summately enjoy  till  aflcr  death,  as  reason  teacheth  us. 
For  if  so  be  that  wc  can  undei-stand  nothing  clearly  as  long 
as  we  are  clogged  with  flesh,  one  of  these  thiu-^  must 
needs  be,  either  that  we  shall  never  arrive  at  that  knowl- 
edge at  all,  or  only  when  wc  die ;  for  then  the  soul  will 
exist  by  iUelf,  separate  from  the  body ;  and  whilst  we  are 
in  this  life,  we  shall  make  the  nearest  advances  towards  it, 
if  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  body  than  what  decency 
and  necessity  require,  if  we  break  off  all  commerce  with  it, 
and  keep  ourselves  pure  from  its  contagion,  till  God  shall 
give  us  a  final  release,  and  then  being  pure  and  freed  from 
all  its  follies,  we  shall  converse  (it  is  likely)  with  intelli- 
gences as  pure  as  ourselves,  with  our  unaided  \ision  be- 
holding perfect  purity,  —  and  this  is  truth  itself  For  it  is 
not  fit  that  what  is  pure  should  be  apprehended  by  what  is 
irap>u-e."  • 

ITierefore,  if  death  only  transports  us  to  another  place, 
it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  e\-il,  but  rather  as  an  ex- 
ceeding good,  as  Plato  hath  demonstrated.  The  words  of 
Socrates  to  his  judges  seem  to  me  to  be  spoken  even  *vith 
inspiration  :  "  To  fear  death,  gentlemen,  is  nothing  else  than 
to  counterfeit  the  being  wise,  when  we  are  not  so.  For 
he  that  fears  death  pretends  to  know  what  he  is  ignorant 
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i»f ;  for  no  man  is  certain  whether  death  be  not  the  greatest 
good  that  can  befall  a  man,  but  they  positively  dreud  it  aa 
if  they  were  sure  it  was  the  greatest  of  eviU."  Agreeably 
to  this  Baid  one  after  this  manner :  — 


Ii«l  no  nnflD  (e*T  what  dotli  liii  labors  ead  ;— 


and  death 


free 


from  the 


evils. 


even  trom  tne  greatest 
14.  The  Gods  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this,  for  many  have  obtained  dcalli  as  a  gratuity  from  them. 
The  less  famous  instances  I  will  pass  by,  that  I  may  not  be 
prolix,  and  only  mention  those  who  are  the  most  celebrated 
and  in  all  men's  mouths,  And  in  the  fii'st  place,  I  will  re- 
late what  befell  Biton  and  Clcobis,  two  young  men  of 
Aigos,  They  report  that  their  mother  being  the  priestess 
of  Juno,  and  the  time  being  come  that  she  was  to  go  up  to 
the  temple  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  Goddess,  and  those 
whose  office  it  was  ta  draw  her  chariot  tarrying  longer  than 
usual,  these  two  young  men  harnessed  themselves  and  took 
it  up.  and  so  carried  their  mother  to  the  temple.  She,  be- 
ing extremely  tiiken  with  the  piety  of  her  sons,  petitioned 
the  Goddess  that  she  would  bestow  upon  them  the  best 
present  that  could  be  given  to  men ;  accordingly  she  cast 
them  into  that  deep  sleep  out  of  wliich  they  never  awoke, 
taking  this  way  to  recompense  their  filial  zeal  with  death. 
Pindar  writes  of  .\garaedes  and  Trophonius,  tliat  after  they 
had  built  a  temple  at  Delphi,  they  requested  of  Apollo  a 
reward  for  their  work.  It  was  answered  them  that  they 
shotdd  have  it  within  seven  days,  but  in  the  mean  while 
they  were  commanded  to  live  freely  and  indulge  thcu- 
genius ;  accordingly  they  obeyed  the  dictate,  and  the 
seventh  night  they  died  in  their  beds.  It  is  said  also  of 
Pindar,  that  when  the  deputies  of  the  Boeotians  were  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle,  he  desired  them  to  enquire  of  it 
which  was  the  best  thing  amongst  men,  and  that  the 
Priestess  of  the  tripod  gave  them  this  answer,  —  that  he 
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could  not  be  ignoraat  of  it,  if  he  was  the  author  of  thoM 
wiitings  concerning  Agaraedes  and  Trophonius ;  but  if  he 
desired  personally  to  know,  it  should  in  a  little  time  be 
made  manifest  to  him ;  and  that  Pindar  hearing  this  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  stroke  of  Fate,  and  died  in  a  short 
time  aiter.  Of  Euthynous  the  Italian  there  is  this  memo- 
rable storj',  that  he  died  suddenly,  without  anybody's 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  death.  His  father  was  Elysius 
the  Terinean,  who  was  a  man  of  the  first  condition  for  his 
estate  and  virtue,  being  rich  and  honorable,  and  this  being 
his  only  son  and  heir  to  all  his  fortune,  which  was  very 
great,  he  had  a  strong  jealousy  upou  him  that  he  was 
poisoned,  and  not  knowing  how  he  should  come  to  the  in- 
foiTuation  of  it,  he  went  into  the  vault  where  they  invoke 
the  dead,  and  after  haWng  offered  sacnficc,us  it  is  enjoined 
by  the  law,  he  slept  in  the  place  ;  when  all  things  were  in 
a  midnight  silence,  he  had  this  vision.  Ilis  father  appeared 
to  him,  to  whom  after  having  related  his  lamentable  mis- 
fortune, he  earnestly  desired  the  ghost  that  he  would  assist 
him  in  finding  out  the  cause.  He  answered  that  he  was 
come  on  piu"pose  to  do  it.  But  first,  saith  he,  receive  from 
this  one  what  he  hath  brought  thee,  and  thereby  thou  wilt 
understand  the  reason  of  all  thy  sorrow.  The  person  that 
the  father  meant  was  very  like  to  Eutliynous  both  for  years 
and  stature  ;  and  the  question  being  put  to  him  who  he 
was,  he  answered,  I  am  the  genius  of  thy  son ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  reached  out  a  book  to  him,  which  he  opened 
and  found  these  verses  written  therein  :  — 

'Tib  iKRoran(<e  n]ak(>B  wrctdieil  men  to  erri 
FnlD  did  to  hnppinoH  ihy  ion  prefer, 
Br  deiiin«(\  dMtti  £uih>-Doiui  k-uuhI  »«  Me ; 
So  'tWM  the  better  butli  Tor  him  and  tiicn. 

These  are  the  stories  which  the  ancients  tell  us. 

15.  But  lastly,  if  death  be  the  entire  dissipation  of  soul 
and  body  (which  was  the  third  part  of  Socrates's  compari- 
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Bdn),  even  then  it  cannot  be  an  evil.  For  this  would 
produce  a  privation  of  sense,  and  consequently  a  complete 
fircodoni  from  all  solicitude  and  care :  and  if  no  good,  so  no 
evil  would  befall  us.  Jb'or  good  and  evil  alike  must  by 
nature  inhere  in  that  which  has  existence  and  essence; 
but  to  that  whicli  is  nothing,  and  wholly  abolished  out  of 
the  nature  of  things,  neither  of  the  two  can  belong.  There- 
fore, when  men  die,  they  return  to  the  same  condition  they 
were  in  before  they  were  bom.  For  as,  before  we  came 
into  the  world,  we  were  neitlier  sensible  of  good  nor  afflict- 
ed witli  evil,  so  it  will  be  when  we  leave  it ;  and  as  those 
things  which  preceded  our  birth  did  not  concern  us,  so 
neither  will  those  things  which  are  subsctiucnt  to  our 
death :  — 

The  (Imd  mcuk  from  aorrow  M»{t  do  U«. 
'Til  Uieniae  thing  not  to  b«  born  and  die.* 

For  it  is  the  same  state  of  existence  after  death  as  it  was 
before  we  were  born.  Unless  perhaps  you  will  make  a 
difference  bettvecn  having  no  being  at  all  and  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  it^  after  the  same  manner  that  yon  make  a 
distinction  between  an  house  and  a  garment  after  they  are 
ruined  and  worn  out,  and  at  the  time  before  the  one  was 
built  and  the  other  made.  And  if  in  this  case  there  is  no 
difference,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  none  between  the  state  be- 
fore we  were  bom  and  that  after  we  are  dead.  It  is  elegantly 
said  by  Arcesilaus,  that  death,  which  is  called  nn  evil,  hath 
this  peculiarly  distinct  from  all  that  are  thought  so,  that 
when  it  is  present  it  gives  us  no  disturbance,  but  when 
remote  and  in  expectation  only,  it  is  then  tliat  it  afflicts  us. 
And  indeed  many  out  of  the  poorness  of  their  spiiit,  having 
entertained  most  injurious  opinions  of  it,  liave  died  even 
to  prevent  death.  Kpicharmus  hath  said  excellently  to  this 
purpose :  ''  It  was  united,  it  is  now  dissolved ;  it  returns 
back  whence  it  came,  —  earth  to  earth,  the  spirit  to  re- 

*  From  Ae»cliyliu. 
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gioDS  above,     AVhat  in  all  this  is  grievous  ]      Nothing  at 
all."     But  that  which  Cresphontes  in  Euripides  saith  of 
Hercules, — 

For  if  li«  Jwetls  tcliiw.  beneath  tltc  CAith, 

With  ttiuse  wliuec  life  is  guuc,  tiia  stniugtb  IB  DOOgbl^ 

I  would  have  changed  into  these  words,  — 

For  if  he  dvtUt  below,  benvatti  the  eartb. 
With  UioM)  whu«o  lUi*  i»  tfone,  liU  wow  are  o'ec 

This  Laconic  too  is  very  noble :  — 

Ollirn  bufora  iind  ti\oi  ni  will  be, 
Wlioie  t^  we're  not  pcnniitcil  o'er  to  ae*. 

And  again :  — 

These  iveither  did  live  liAQdianiely  nor  die, 
Thuugli  buth  ihuuld  bavu  U.-vii  doDc  with  docanc/. 

But  Euripides  liath  spoken  incomparahly  well  of  those  who 
labor  under  daily  iu dispositions  ;  — 

I  hate  the  man  who  «tudie>  to  d«feiit 
The  puiver  of  deatli  with  axciflciial  moat, 
Tel  biifflo  iind  |irfVcnt  hi>  fate  doe*  think, 
And  k'lJ^lbcn*  out  hi*  life  with  magic  drink. 
Whert-aj,  when  Iip  h  burden  dotli  be<-oine, 
Tlien  lie  sbould  dip,  beckute  h«'a  troublevoine. 
Old  Hgu  in  niodi;«tf  ehuuld  Ih^n  g\\o  pUua, 
And  tn  ninke  wa/  untti  n  Ivrinkcr  mce.* 

But  Meropo  moved  the  passion  of  the  theatre  with  these 
masculine  expressions :  — 

My  »oiia  by  deiith  Are  rarbhed  ftnm  mjaide, 
And  I'm  a  widnw,  wl)o  wag  once  a  bride. 
I  ma  ncii  ihtu  wlected  to  be  crusseJ, 
OLJier^  tiieir  aotu  and  liiutbuid*  ttu  have  lost.t 

And  we  may  not  incongruously  add  these :  — 

Wh*t  u  become  of  that  iiuigniti<;«iic»  ? 
Where  ia  Kins  Croeauii  wiih  hia  opulence  f 
Or  whore  i«  Xerxes  with  bis  niij^hty  pride. 
Wbo  with  a  bridge  did  curb  thv  raging  tide  I 
Inbabiiants  of  darkness  tliey  bnnnio. 
And  now  are  liria^  onljr  in  their  fism*. 

Their  riches  have  perished  with  their  bodies. 


Eurip.  Suppliuiu^  1109. 
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16.  Yes,  we  may  eay,  biit  an  untimely  death  from  many 
doth  extort  groans  and  passionate  complamts.  But  the  way 
to  dry  up  these  sorrows  is  so  expedite  and  easy,  that  every 
vidgar  poet  hath  prescribed  it  Consider  what  consolation 
a  comedian  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  comforts  another 
upon  so  sad  an  occasion  :  — 

If  thii  willt  t.'vrtiuDtj  lliou  could'it  Iiktc  known, 
TliAt  F»rtiiiii>  alvTAys  voultl  hsre  kintlneM  iliown, 
Tliainr-Uiinifbut  what'ii  Kowl  would  him  befUl, 
ULs  dentil  tliuu  juBllj  iiiiglil'at  untimcl/  call. 
Bui  if  oJautitiea  were  imitiirieiit, 
And  I)««tli  the  faul  miMrljier  did  prevent. 
To  Kive  to  tlninga  the  ch»rftclcr  tint's  due, 
P^Atti  WM  tfae  mott  abhKlnK  of  tlie  two. 

It  therefore  beiug  uncertain  whether  it  was  for  his  ad- 
vantage that  he  departed  this  life  and  was  freed  from  all 
tlie  miseries  that  attend  it,  we  had  thereby  lost  all  that  we 
fancied  we  could  enjoy  in  him  whilst  he  was  living.  And 
Amphiarans  in  the  poet  doth  not  do  amiss  when  he  consoles 
the  mother  of  Archemorus,  who  was  even  sick  with  grief 
for  the  untimely  death  of  her  infant  son.     He  speaks :  — 

There  is  mi  tiuiTi  vrhom  lurruw  dutli  not  selit ; 
Our  cliiUlrcn  di*  wliilr  tHhem  we  l«Ket, 
At  liut  we  div  our»el*M,  aud  uiortali  |;rieTe 
A<  Itier  give  dust  to  iliut;  but  htinun  life 
Must  needa  bo  riMpod  lUca  ik  full  crop  of  com. 
One  man  miHt  live,  wiollier  die  :  vUy  weep 
For  this,  which  by  neceMit;  mtuc  be  ^ 
Tlwre  LI  n«  hardahip  in  iwceMiljr.* 

17.  Tn  general,  every  one  shonld  meditate  seriously  with 
himself,  and  have  the  coaciirrcncc  of  other  men's  opinions 
with  his  owm,  that  it  is  not  the  longest  life  which  is  the  best, 
but  that  which  is  the  most  virtuous.  For  that  musician  is 
not  to  be  commended  who  plays  upon  variety  of  instnimenta, 
nor  that  orator  that  makes  multiplicity  of  speeches,  nor  the 
pilot  that  conducts  many  ships,  but  he  of  each  faculty  that 
doth  one  of  them  well ;  for  the  beauty  of  a  thing  doth  not 

■  From,  the  Hypslpyle  of  Euriplilci. 
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consist  in  length  of  time,  but  iu  the  virtue  and  seasonable 
moderation  wherewith  it  is  transacted.  This  is  that  which 
is  called  happy  and  grateful  to  the  Gods.  And  for  this  reason 
it  is  that  poet^  celebrate  those  who  have  died  before  they 
have  become  old,  and  propose  thcra  for  exam  pies,  as  the  most 
excellent  men  and  of  divine  extraction,  as  him  for  instance, 

Oeloved  by  Jove  ftud  liim  wbg  gilds  tbs  bIugs, 
Yet  iliort  lib  diitc  of  lift'.* 

And  we  see  in  every  thing  that  preference  is  not  given 
60  much  to  age  as  to  maturity.  For  amongst  trees  and 
plants,  those  are  accounted  the  most  generous  which  bring 
forth  abundance  of  fruit,  and  that  early  ripe.  And  amongst 
living  creatures  too,  those  are  the  most  valued  which  supply 
us  with  the  accommodations  of  life  in  a  short  time.  Be 
sides,  if  we  compare  the  space  of  our  life  with  eternit*, 
we  shall  find  no  difference  betwixt  long  and  short;  for 
according  to  Simonides,  thousands  and  millions  of  years  are 
but  as  a  point  to  what  is  infinite,  or  rather  the  smallest  part 
of  that  point.  They  report  that  about  Pontns  there  are 
some  creatures  of  snch  an  extempore  being  that  the  whole 
term  of  their  life  is  confined  within  the  space  of  a  day ; 
for  they  are  brought  forth  in  the  morning,  are  in  the  prime 
of  their  existence  at  noon,  grow  old  at  night,  and  then  die. 
Dost  thou  not  think  that  if  these  had  the  soul  and  reason 
of  a  man,  they  would  be  so  affected,  and  that  things  would 
htippen  to  them  after  the  same  manner  as  to  us?  —  that 
those  who  died  before  the  meridian  would  be  lamented 
with  tears  and  groans  \  —  and  that  we  should  call  them 
ha])py  who  lived  their  day  out  ?  For  the  measure  of  a 
man's  life  is  tlie  well  spending  of  it,  and  not  the  lengtli. 

18,  But  such  exclamations  as  this, "  the  young  man  ought 
not  to  be  taken  off  so  abruptly  in  the  vigor  of  his  years," 
are  very  frivolous,  and  pi-oceed  from  a  great  weakness  of 
mind ;  for  who  is  it  that  can  say  what  a  thing  ought  to  bo  T 

•  Od/M.  XV.  34fi. 
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But  things  have  been,  are,  and  will  be  done,  which  some- 
body or  other  will  say  ought  not  to  be  done.  But  we  do 
not  come  into  this  life  to  be  dogmatical  nnd  prescribe  to  it ; 
but  we  must  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Gods  who  govern  the 
world,  and  submit  to  the  establishmeuts  of  Fate  and 
Providence. 

19.  But  when  they  mourn  over  those  who  die  so  untimely, 
do  they  do  it  upon  their  o^vn  account,  or  upon  that  of  the 
deceased  I  If  upon  their  own,  becjiiise  they  have  lost  that 
pleasure  they  thought  tliey  should  have  enjoyed  in  them,  or 
are  deprived  of  that  profit  they  expected  or  tliat  relief  they 
flattered  themselves  they  should  receive  from  them  in  their 
old  age,  then  self-love  and  personal  interest  prescribe  the 
measures  of  their  sorrow ;  so  that  upon  the  result  they  do 
net  love  the  dead  so  much  as  themselves  and  their  own 
interest.  But  if  tl»ey  lament  upon  the  account  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  is  a  grief  easily  to  he  shaken  off,  if  they  only 
consider  that  by  their  very  death  they  will  be  out  of  the 
sphere  of  any  evil  that  can  reach  them,  and  believe  the 
wise  and  ancient  sayinj?,  that  we  should  always  augment 
what  is  good,  and  extenuate  the  evil.  Therefore  if  grief 
is  a  good  thing,  let  us  enlarge  and  make  it  as  great  as  we 
can  ;  but  if  it  is  numbered  amongst  the  evils,  as  iu  truth  it 
ought  to  be,  let  ns  endeavor  all  we  can  to  suppress  it.  make 
it  as  inconsiderable  aa  we  can,  and  at  last  utterly  efface  it 
How  easy  this  is  to  be  done,  I  will  make  appear  by  an  il- 
lustrious example  of  consolation.  They  say  that  an  ancient 
philosopher  came  to  the  Queen  Arsinoe,  who  was  then  sor- 
ro\vful  for  tlie  death  of  her  son,  and  discoursed  her  after 
his  manner:  '' At  the  time  that  Jupiter  distiibuted  hon- 
ors amongst  his  undcr-deities,  it  happened  that  Grief  was 
absent ;  bnt  he  came  at  last  when  all  the  dignities  were 
disposed  of,  and  then  desired  that  he  might  have  some 
share  in  the  promotions.  Jupiter,  having  no  better  vacan- 
cies left,  bestowed  upon  him  sorrow  and  funeral  teara."     He 
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made  this  inference  from  the  story:  "Therefore,**  saith 
he« "  aa  other  daemons  love  and  frequent  those  who  give 
them  hospitable  reception,  so  sadness  will  never  come  near 
yon,  if  you  do  not  give  it  encounigemcnt ;  but  if  you 
cai'oss  it  with  those  particular  honors  which  it  chnllengcth 
us  its  due,  which  axe  sighs  and  tciirs.  it  will  have  an  unlucky 
affection  for  you,  and  will  always  supply  you  with  fresh 
occasion  that  the  observance  may  be  continued."  By  this 
plausible  speech  he  seems  iu  a  wundeiful  manner  to  have 
buoyed  this  ^reat  woman  out  of  her  tears,  and  to  have  made 
her  cast  off  her  veil. 

20.  In  shortj  I  would  ask  the  mourner  whether  he 
designs  to  put  an  end  to  his  grief,  or  to  allow  the  anguish 
to  have  the  same  duration  with  his  life.  If  this  thou  hast 
resolved.  I  must  say  thou  hast  cut  out  for  thyself  the  most 
bitter  infelicity  in  the  world,  and  all  throuf^li  the  stupidity 
and  softness  of  thy  mind;  but  if  thou  wilt  ever  make  a 
cliauge,  why  dost  thou  not  make  it  now,  and  so  free  tliyself 
from  misery  ?  Apply  now  the  same  reasons  thou  must  use 
a.  great  wliile  hence,  to  unburden  thy  mind  and  ease  ihy 
afflictions  ;  and  as  in  bodily  distempers  the  quickest  remedy 
is  the  best,  so  bestow  the  advantage  thou  must  otherwise 
allow  to  time  upon  reason  and  instruction,  and  so  ccnsc  to 
be  unhappy, 

21.  But  it  is  objected,  the  calamity  was  sudden,  and  I  did 
not  expect  it.  But  thou  ouglitest  to  have  done  it,  and  con- 
sidered the  vanity  and  uncertitinty  of  human  affairs,  that  thy 
enemies  might  not  have  come  suddenly  upon  thee  and  taken 
theo  imawares.  Theseus  in  Euripides  seems  to  be  excel- 
lently well  prepared  for  events  of  tliis  nature,  for  he  &ai^ 
thus  — 


I 


Tttis  nrholeaonift  pircept  fhim  the  wise  X  lewiii 
To  think  nttnitcrj  witliout  c«nc«ni. 
My  in«<.l tinting  thought*  nre  alwayi  9[)eci( 
EiDicif  on  iWth  «r  i-Iri>  un  banishment. 
Foreflifcht  of  erlli  4loih  employ  my  mind. 
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That  me  without  dorvnco  l\i»f  mtj  not  find; 
Anil  though  in  ambiucaile  ihe  mbchlef  liei, 
Kill  me  it  may,  but  thaJI  not  me  •urpriM.* 

But  those  wlio  are  of  a  degenerate  and  thoughtless  spirit 
never  apply  Uieir  mind  to  any  thing  tfiat  is  either  useful  or 
becoming ;  but  they  grow  exorbitant  in  their  sorrows,  and 
afflict  the  innocent  body,  making  it  aick  for  company,  as 
Achaeus  expressetli  it. 

22,  Therefore  Platof  doth  rightly  instruct  us  to  acqui- 
esce in  cases  of  this  nature,  when  it  is  not  manifest  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  and  when  we  get  nothing  by  being 
uneasy  under  them :  for  grief  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
deliberation  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Therefore  lie 
commands  us,  as  in  the  casting  of  dice,  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  what  befalls  us,  in  the  way  which  reason  shows 
us  to  be  best ;  and  when  any  thing  ails  us,  not  to  imitate 
the  folly  of  children,  who  presently  cry  out  and  clap  their 
bauds  to  the  place  affected,  but  to  accustom  our  minds 
to  seek  at  once  for  remedies  which  may  restore  the  part 
that  is  diseased  to  its  first  tone  of  health,  making  lamenta- 
tion give  place  to  the  heiUiug  art.  He  that  instituted  laws 
for  the  Lycians  commanded  the  citizens  that  when  they 
mourned  they  should  put  on  women's  apparel,  intimating 
thereby  that  sorrow  was  an  effeminate  thing,  and  therefore 
was  not  fit  for  men  of  temper  and  liberal  education.  For 
it  is  indeed  a  weak  and  unmanly  passion,  and  women  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  men,  the  barbarians  more  than  the 
Greeks,  and  the  dregs  of  mankind  more  than  the  refined 
part  of  them  :  and  even  amongst  the  barbarians,  the  brave- 
spirited  Celts  and  Gauls  have  not  a  propensity  to  it,  or  any 
that  have  generous  sentiments;  but  the  Egyptians,  the 
Syrians,  and  the  Lydians,  and  those  who  resemble  them 
in  the  softness  of  their  disposition.  They  report  that  some 
of  these  will  hide  themselves  in  retirements  under  ground, 

*  S«e  tbe  Latin  version  in  Ckxro,  Tuic  lU.  14,  3ft. 
t  Plato,  Kcpab.  X.  p.  604  B. 
TOI.  I.  21 
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and  refuse  to  behold  that  sua  of  which  their  lamented 
friend  is  deprived.  Ion,  the  tragedian,  who  heard  some- 
thing of  this  extravagance^  introduceth  a  person  speaking 
after  this  manner :  — 

Tour  blooming  chlhlron't  norM,  T  Imto  oome  fortll 
A  »ui>i>liii]it  from  Uie  caves  where  1  li«ve  poounied. 

Some  of  these  barbarians  have  deformed  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  themselves, 
thinking  to  gratify  the  dead  by  these  mutilations,  when  in 
doing  so  they  deviated  excessively  frora  that  moderation 
which  Xature  prescribes  us. 

23.  And,  by  Jove,  we  meet  with  some  persons  who  affirm 
that  the  death  of  every  one  is  not  to  be  lamented,  but  only 
of  those  who  die  untimely ;  for  they  have  not  tasted  of 
those  things  which  we  cjill  enjoyments  in  the  world,  as  a 
nuptial  bed,  proficiency  in  Icaining,  the  coming  up  to  an 
height  in  any  thing,  the  honor  of  magistracy  and  charges 
in  the  government.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  things  that 
we  condole  with  those  who  lose  friends  by  untimely  death, 
because  they  were  frui^trated  of  their  hopes ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  we  arc  ignorant  that  a  sudden  death  doth  not 
at  all  differ  from  any  other,  considering  the  condition  of 
human  nature.  For  as  when  a  journey  is  enjoined  into  a 
remote  country,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  every  cue  to 
undertake  it,  and  none  hath  liberty  to  refuse,  though  some 
go  before  and  others  follow,  yet  all  must  arrive  at  the  same 
stage  at  last ;  so  when  we  all  lie  under  an  obligation  of 
discharging  the  same  debt,  it  is  not  material  whether  we 
pay  sooner  or  later.  But  if  any  one's  death  may  be  called 
untimely,  and  consequently  an  evil,  that  appellation  suits 
only  with  that  of  children  and  infants,  and  espcciiilly  of 
those  who  are  newly  bom.  But  this  we  bear  steadfastly 
and  with  patience ;  but  when  those  that  arc  grown  up  die, 
we  take  on  heavily,  because  we  fondly  hoped  that  wheu 
their  years  were  full  blown  they  would  then  have  an  unin- 
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teiTupted  state  of  health.  Now  if  the  age  of  man  were 
limited  to  the  space  of  twentj-  years,  we  should  not  think 
that  he  who  liad  arrived  to  fifteen  died  an  untimely  death, 
hut  that  he  had  filled  up  a  just  measure  of  living  ;  but  one 
that  had  attained  twenty,  or  at  least  had  appi-oached  very 
near  it,  we  should  applaud  for  his  good  fortune,  as  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  most  happy  and  perfect  life  in  the  world.  So 
if  life  were  prolonged  to  two  hundred  years  as  its  fixed 
period,  and  any  one  died  at  a  hundred,  we  should  howl 
over  him  as  if  he  had  been  hastily  cut  off. 

24.  It  is  manifest  then,  by  what  hath  been  said  now  and 
what  hath  been  mentioned  before,  that  the  death  we  cull 
untimely  is  capable  of  consolation  ;  and  the  saying  is  true, 
that  '•  Troilus  wept  less  than  Priam,"  •  perishing  as  he  did  in 
his  youth,  while  his  father's  kingdom  flourished  and  his 
riches  abounded,  which  Priam  afterwards  laments  as  most 
deplorably  lost  For  observe  what  he  saith  to  his  son 
liectur,  whea  he  entreats  him  to  decline  the  battle  he  was 
going  to  fight  against  Achilles  :  — 

Yet  ilian  Actiill»*  !  eat«r  yet  the  wtl] ; 
And  spare  Uif ««!(',  thy  fktJi^jr,  spajc  n^  sit  I 
8a*c  ihy  *I>ear  life  ;  or,  itn  aatil  ao  brnro 
Neglect  that  thought,  thy  denrer  glory  ttr^ 
Piiy,  while  yet  I  livu,  LlieH  ailver  hairs; 
Wliilfl  yet  (hy  hiUi^r  Teeli  die  woei  he  bexn, 
Yet  curat  with  sense  I  a  wretch  whom  in  hla  rage 
Ail  trembling  on  the  verge  of  lielpli'sa  age 
Gretl  Jove  lion  pLiuwl,  nd  Kpeoiaeie  of  paiD  I 
Ttie  bitter  dregs  of  Fortune's  cup  to  drain : 
To  flu  with  iceiiei  o4'deatli  hla  clutiog  eyes, 
Ami  number  all  hi*  day*  by  mltoriea  I 
My  bemea  sliun.  my  bridal  bed  o'ertumM, 
My  daughters  raviah'd,  and  my  city  bnro'd, 
My  bleeding  infoota  daah'd  agalnal  the  floor; 
Tbffie  I  have  ^et  to  f-en.  perlmpa  yel  morel 
I  Ferhspi  even  I,  leeerv'd  by  angry  Fate, 

Tlie  last  sad  relic  of  my  ruio'd  state, 
(Dire  pomp  ofeorercign  wretdiediieM  I)  must  hll, 

*  Mrfoi-  TptMJiac  fJiaKpoarv  4  Uptiftof  ii  a  saying  of  Coltimaebna,  as  we  team  trom 
Cicero,  Tusc.  L  SU :  Qtiaoqoun  DOa  IMlt  ait  CftUimacbiu,  mvlta  ta^ut  (omii 
Priamitm  fuom  TrvUmm.    (O.) 
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And  atiijn  tho  pftvcment  of  mj  npH  Imll : 
Where  fmmUh'd  iloffa,  iatc  f^tnnllsiis  oftnf  Aoar, 
Shall  lick  Ibeir  nuuiglwl  miuiter'i  ipatter'd  gon. 
Bitl  when  the  Fnlca,  in  fuinvss  nf  tlioir  ragv. 
Spurn  xhii  hn^r  head  nrunreabiintr  age, 
lo  <Iu9t  iiie  revcreud  lineAoients  deform. 
And  pour  tu  tUtgs  thv  lifc-bluod  tuoruolf  warm  : 
ThU,  tlili  ia  mUprj  !  the  laat,  (he  worsi. 
Tlut  man  can  fc«l,  —  aian.  filled  lt>  be  cursed  I 
Hu  Mid,  unil  nuting  wlmt  no  wunls  enn  sny, 
Rent  Avm  hU  head  cK«  silver  lacka  away. 
With  Uiiu  tb«  niouTDrul  motlicr  Iwxr*  a  part ; 
Tet  all  her  sumiws  mm  nut  Huutor'n  lieicrt.* 

Having  then  so  many  examples  of  this  kind  before  thine 
eyes,  thou  ougbtest  to  make  thyself  sensible  tliat  not  a  few 
have  been  saved  by  death  from  those  calamities  they  would 
certainly  have  fallen  into  had  lliey  lived  longer.  Content- 
ing myself  with  those  I  liave  related  already,  I  will  omit 
the  rest,  that  I  may  not  seem  tedious ;  and  these  arc  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  abandon  ourselves  to 
violent  sorrow^  beyond  temper  and  the  bounds  of  nature. 

25.  Grantor  saith,  To  be  innocent  is  the  greatest  comfort 
in  afflictions.  I  assent  to  him,  and  aflirm  that  it  is  the 
noblest  remedy.  Besides,  the  indication  of  our  love  to  the 
deceased  consists  not  in  grieving  ourselves  for  hira,  but  ia 
paying  respect  to  his  fame  by  honorable  remembrance. 
For  no  good  man  deserves  elegies,  but  panegyrics  ;  and  we 
should  rather  celebrate  his  loss  by  an  honorable  remem- 
brance, than  lament  it;  and  offer  up  rather  fiist-fruits  of 
joy  to  the  Gods,  and  not  tears  which  sorrow  extorts  &om 
us.  For  he  who  ceaseth  to  be  amongst  men  becomes  par- 
taker of  a  divine  life,  is  free  from  the  servitude  of  the  body, 
and  all  those  solicitous  cares  which  they  who  are  embar- 
rassed witli  a  mortal  life  of  necessity  must  undergo  till  they 
have  finished  the  course  which  Providence  hath  marked 
out  for  them ;  and  this  life  Natiure  bath  not  given  us  as  a 
perpetual  possession,  but  hath  clogged  it  with  rostrictious 
and  conditions  of  fate. 

•  D.  xxn.  M 
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26.  Tliose  therefore  who  are  the  masters  of  their  reason 
ought  not  to  he  transported  by  the  death  of  friends  beyond 
the  limits  of  nature  and  a  just  moderation  unto  unprofit- 
able and  barbarous  complaints,  and  so  wait  till  that  comes 
upon  them  which  hath  happened  to  many,  to  have  their 
vital  moisture  exhausted  before  their  tears,  and  to  be  car- 
I'ied  to  their  own  graves  in  those  mourning  weeds  they  put 
on  for  others,  where  their  sorrow  must  lie  buried  with 
those  evils  they  provoked  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
imprudence.  To  whom  that  of  Homer  may  be  appositelr 
applied :  — 

Wbilit  otli«n  Utey  lAm»nt  with  wt/gSag^m, 
The  darkness  of  tlw  nlg'ht  doth  them  tttrprlae.* 

Wherefore  in  this  case  we  should  often  thus  reason  with 
ourselves :  Shall  we  put  an  end  to  our  sorrow,  or  shall  we 
giieve  all  the  days  of  our  life  ?  To  make  it  infinite  is  the 
last  degree  of  infatuation :  for  we  have  seen  those  who 
have  been  in  the  deepest  circumstances  of  dejection  to  be 
so  mitigated  by  time,  that  they  have  banqueted  upon  those 
tombs  which  before  they  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
without  screeching  out  and  beating  their  breasts,  but  which 
they  can  now  dance  round  with  music  and  all  the  postui'es 
of  jollity.  Therefore  to  be  obstinate  in  our  grief  is  the 
resolution  of  madness.  If  then  thou  hast  purposed  within 
tlkyself  that  it  sball  have  an  end,  join  this  consideration 
with  it,  that  time  mil  assuage  it  too :  for  what  is  once 
done  even  the  Deity  himself  cannot  unravel ;  therefore  that 
which  hath  happened  to  us  beyond  our  hope  and  contrary 
to  our  opinion  hath  palpably  shown  us  what  is  wont  from 
Uie  same  causes  to  befall  others.  What's  the  result  then  ? 
Cannot  any  discipline  teach  as,  nor  cannot  we  reason  with 
ourselves,  that  — 

The  eulh  with  erib  doth  abound ; 
As  mtaj  In  the  M*  lie  found  1 T 
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And  thus  likewise :  — 

The  fVtei  tMva  to  oncoiripMMgd  OMn  with  Hit, 
.   That  even  tbfi  wind  oan  flwl  BO  eottaocel 

27.  For  many,  as  Crantor  tells  ua,  and  those  very  wise 
men,  not  now  but  long  ago  hai-e  deplored  the-  condition  of 
human  nntnre,  esteeming  life  a  punishment^  and  to  bo  born 
a  man  the  highest  pitch  of  calamity ;  this,  Aristotle  tells  us, 
Sileniis  declared  when  he  was  brought  captive  to  Midas. 
I  think  it  best  to  quote  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher 
himself,  in  hiEi  book  entitled  Eudemus,  or  Of  the  Soul, 
wherein  he  speaks  after  this  manner  :  — 

"Wherefore,  thou  best  and  happiest  of  mankind,  if  we 
think  those  blessed  and  happy  who  have  departed  this  life, 
then  it  is  not  only  unlawful  but  even  blasphemy  to  sp^k 
any  thing  that  is  false  or  contumelious  of  them,  since  they 
are  now  changed  iuto  a  better  and  more  refined  nature. 
And  this  my  opinion  is  so  old,  tliat  the  original  and  author 
of  it  is  utterly  unkno^vn  ;  but  it  hath  been  derived  donn 
to  us  even  from  ctcmity,  so  established  is  the  truth  of  it. 
Besides,  thou  seest  what  is  so  familiar  in  men's  mouthi, 
and  hath  been  for  many  yeai-s  a  trite  expression.  What  ia 
tbat^  saith  he  7  He  answered  him :  It  is  best  not  to  be 
bom  at  all ;  and  next  to  that,  it  is  more  eligible  to  die 
than  to  live ;  and  this  is  coafirmed  even  by  divine  testj- 
mony.  Pertinently  to  this  they  say  that  Midas,  after 
hunting,  asked  his  captive  Silcuus  somewhat  urgently, 
what  was  the  most  desirable  thing  amongst  men.  At  first 
he  woidd  return  no  answer,  but  was  obstinately  silent  At 
last,  when  Midas  would  not  give  over  importuning  him,  he 
broke  out  into  these  woi*da,  tliougli  very  unwillingly :  *  Thou 
seed  of  an  evil  genius  and  precarious  ofi'spring  of  hard 
fortune,  whose  life  is  but  for  a  day,  why  dost  thou  compel 
me  to  tell  thee  those  things  it  is  better  thou  wert  ignorant 
of  1  For  those  live  the  least  disturbed  who  know  not  their 
Duafortunes ;  but  for  men,  the  best  for  them  is  not  to  be 
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bom  at  all,  nor  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  most  excellent 
nature;  not  to  be  is  best  for  both  sexes.  This  should 
have  the  first  place  in  our  choice  ;  and  the  next  to  this  is, 
when  wo  are  bom,  to  die  as  soon  as  we  can.'  It  is  plain 
therefore,  ttmt  he  declared  the  condition  of  the  dead  to  be 
better  Ihim  that  of  the  living." 

I  could  bring  millions  of  examples  to  justify  this  topic, 
but  I  will  not  be  long. 

28.  We  are  not  therefore  to  lament  those  who  die  in 
the  bloom  of  their  years,  as  if  they  were  spoiled  of  tilings 
which  we  call  enjoyments  in  a  longer  life;  for  it  is  uncer- 
tain, as  we  have  often  said,  whether  they  are  deprived  of 
good  or  evil,  for  the  evil  in  the  world  far  exceeds  the  good. 
The  good  we  obtain  hardly  and  nith  anxious  endeavor,  but 
the  evil  easily  befalls  us ;  for  they  say  evils  are  linketl  to- 
gether, and  by  a  mutual  dependence  of  canscs  follow  one 
another,  but  the  good  lie  scattered  and  disjoined,  and  with 
great  difficulty  are  brought  wilhin  the  compass  of  our  life. 
Therefore  we  seem  to  have  forgot  our  condition ;  for  not 
only  is  it  true,  as  Euripides  hath  it,  that 

Th«  Ihingi  we  do  powcai  tre  not  our  own ;  * 

but  in  general  no  man  can  claim  a  strict  propriety  ia  any 
thing  he  hath :  — 

Wlicn  Ood«  do  rlctne*  tend,  It  ia  but  Just 

That  when  Hxj  pleaM  we  iliould  resign  our  bust. 

"We  ought  not  therefore  to  take  it  amiss  if  they  demand 
those  things  which  they  lent  us  only  for  a  small  time ;  for 
even  your  common  brokers,  unless  they  are  unjust,  will  not 
be  displeased  if  they  arc  called  upon  to  refund  their  pawns, 
and  if  one  of  them  is  not  altogether  so  ready  to  deliver 
them,  thou  mayst  say  to  him  without  any  injury.  Hast  thou 
forgot  that  thou  receivedst  them  upon  the  condition  to  re- 
store them  'i  The  same  parity  of  reason  holds  amongst  all 
men.     The  Gods  have  put  life  into  our  hands  by  a  fatal 
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necessity,  and  there  is  no  prefixed  time  when  what  ia  bo 
deposited  will  bo  required  of  us,  as  the  bi-okers  know  not 
when  their  pawns  will  be  demanded.  If  thei*efore  any  one 
is  angrir'  when  he  is  djiiiw  himself,  or  resents  the  death  of 
his  children,  is  it  not  very  plain,  that  he  hath  forgi>t  that 
be  himself  is  a  man  and  that  he  hath  begotten  children  as 
trsdX  as  himself )  For  a  man  that  is  in  his  wits  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  he  is  a  mortal  creature,  and  born  to  this  very 
end  that  he  must  die.  K  Niobe,  as  it  is  in  the  fable,  had 
had  this  sentence  always  at  hand,  that  she  must  at  length 
die,  and  could  not 

lo  Che  aver-flnwering  bloom  oT  ynath  rCTnaln, 
Kor  loAdtd  with  cUldren,  like  n  fniltftil  ovt, 
Belmld  tlie  aoo'ii  iweet  Itgtit,  — 

Bhe  would  never  have  sunk  to  such  a  degree  of  desperation 
as  to  desire  to  throw  off  her  life  to  ease  the  burtlieu  of  her 
Borrow,  and  call  upon  the  Gods  to  hun  y  her  into  the  ut- 
most destruction.  There  are  two  sentences  inscribed  upon 
the  Delphic  orarle,  hugely  accommodated  to  the  usages  of 
man's  life.  Know  thyself,  aud  Nothing  too  much  ;  and  upon 
thesp  all  other,  precepts  depend.  And  they  themselves 
accord  and  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  each  seems  to 
illustrate  the  energy  of  the  other ;  for  in  Know  thyself  is 
included  Nothing  too  much  ;  and  so  again  in  tlie  latter  is 
comprised  Know  thyself.  Aud  Ion  Lath  spoken  of  it 
thus:  — 

ThU  Mntenc«,  Know  thyttSf,  Is  but  ti  wor<3 ; 
But  onljr  Jort  binuelf  ouiUd  do  Uia  thing. 

And  thus  Pindar :  — 

Thii  senlenoe  bH«l^  Do  nothing  to  «xceH, 
Wiae  men  hare  «lwn}'i  [)rai>vil  cxcc'DdiiiglT'. 

29.  He  therefoi-e  that  hath  these  impressed  upon  his 
mind  as  the  precepts  of  the  Pjthian  oracle,  can  easily 
conform  himself  to  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  bear  them 
handsomely ;  considering  his  nature,  so  that  he  is  neither 
hftcd  up  to  arrogance  upon  a  prosperous  event,  nor  when 
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&Q  adverse  happens,  is  dejected  into  complaint  through 
pusilianimity  and  that  fear  of  death  which  is  so  congenial 
to  OS  ;  both  which  proceed  from  the  ignorance  of  those 
things  which  fall  out  in  human  life  by  necessity  and  fatal 
decree.  The  Pythagoreans  speak  handsomely  to  this  pur- 
pose :  — 

AgiinU  ihoae  eviU  ihon  fhAiildMt  not  repine, 
Whiuli  ■»  iiUtiutvd  by  Uie  powen  diTiue. 

Thus  the  ti-agedian  Aeschylus:  — 

H«>t4t«  of  wiadom  ui'il  of  virtiK!  h>th, 

Wtiom  nothing  from  ib«  God*  provokM  to  Tratlu 

Euripides  thus :  — 

B«  tliitt  <t  funlve  when  the  Fates  commaad 
It  wbe,  and  all  tb«  Gods  dotb  tiadonuad. 

In  another  place  so ;  —  ^ 

Ho  timt  can  bciir  tlicwo  iliiiigs  which  men  be&ll, 
Him  wise  and  niodnt  wc  may  juitly  coll. 

80.  But  many  there  are  who  blame  all  things ;  and 
whatsoever  unexpectedly  liappens  to  them,  they  think  is 
procured  them  by  the  malignity  of  Fortune  and  the  spite 
of  some  evil  genius.  Wherefore  they  are  querulous  and 
cry  out  upon  every  occasion,  inveighing  ngniast  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  misliapfi.  Their  complaints  we  may  not 
unfitly  obviate  with  this  expression,  — 

The  Gods  do  hurt  tfa««  not,  but  tboa  thy aetf. — 

even  thou  thyself  through  perverseness  and  want  of  good 
instruction.  And  by  rcojson  of  this  false  and  deceiving 
opinion  they  accuse  any  kind  of  death  ;  for  if  one  die 
upon  his  travel,  they  exclaim  after  this  manner :  — 

Tbe  wKtch.  hit  fktlier  beintc  R.bieot,diM; 
Nor  did  hit  ngpd  mother  doec  hJt  eye*.* 

Tf  he  die  in  his  own  coimtr)*,  with  his  parents  about 
him,  they  lament  that  he  is  ravished  out  of  their  hands, 
and  huth  lef^  them  nothing  but  regret  for  his  loss.     If  he 
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die  silent,  giving  them  no  imtructioiis  at  parting,  thejr 
complain  thus :  — 

Hii  tender  Ayiag  words  I  did  not  hntr, 
Wtiicb  I  in  ■uj'  remcialinUK'C  mill  tUoul  J  bear.* 

If  he  Bpoke  any  thing  before  he  breathed  out  his  soul, 
they  keep  those  last  accents  as  fuel  to  maintain  their 
sorrow  still  kindled.  If  he  die  a  sudden  death,  they  ery 
out  that  he  is  snatched  away  ;  if  chronical  pains  waste  him, 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  alow  distemper  hath  emaciated 
him  to  death.  Thua  every  appearance,  take  it  wliich  way 
you  will,  is  sufficieut  to  stir  up  your  complaints.  These 
things  the  poets  have  intioduced,  and  the  chiefest  among 
them,  Homer,  who  sung^  after  this  manucr:  — 

Ai  ■  puur  fHitivr,  hclpleu  anti  undone. 
Mourns  u'vr  th«  u)i«f  of  an  onlj  »oa, 
Taket  a  sad  pleasure  the  Last  boiiea  to  bum, 
And  potira  tn  tear*  ere  yet  ihcf  cWc  tlio  iim.t 

And  whether  these  tilings  are  justly  lamented  doth  not  yet 
appear.     But  see  what  he  elsewhere  sings  :  — 

Born  in  liU  eUltt  yean,  big  0DI7  boy, 
WJjo  wM  designed  liis  ricliei  Ut  enjoy  .J 

31.  Wlio  knows  but  that  the  Deity,  with  a  fatherly  prov- 
idence and  out  of  tenderness  to  mankind,  foreseeing  what 
would  happen,  hath  taken  some  purposely  out  of  tliis  life 
by  an  untimely  death  T  So  we  should  think  that  nothing 
has  befallen  them  which  they  should  have  sought  to  shun, — 

For  nongkil  thai  cometh  by  neccMily  is  hanl,  I 

neither  of  those  things  which  fall  out  by  a  precedent 
ratiocination  or  a  subsequent.  And  many  by  a  timely 
death  have  been  withdrawn  from  greater  calamities  ;  60 
that  it  hath  been  good  for  some  never  to  have  been  bom 
at  all ;  for  others,  that  as  soon  as  life  hath  been  blown  in  it 
should  be  extinguished ;  for  some,  that  they  should  live  a 
little  longer;   and  for  others  again,  that  they  should  be 
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cropped  in  the  prime  of  their  youth.  These  several  sorts 
of  deaths  should  be  taken  in  good  part,  since  Fate  is 
inevitable.  Therefore  it  becomes  men  well  educated  to 
consider  that  those  who  have  paid  their  debt  to  mortality 
have  only  gone  before  us  a  little  time  :  that  the  longest  life 
is  bnt  as  a  point  in  respect  of  eternity,  and  that  many  who 
have  indulged  their  sorrow  to  excess  have  themselves  fol- 
lowed in  a  small  while  those  that  they  have  lamented, 
having  reaped  no  profit  out  of  their  complaints,  but  mace- 
rated themselves  with  voluntary  afflictions.  Since  then 
the  time  of  our  pilgrimage  in  this  life  is  but  short,  we 
ought  not  to  consume  oui-selves  with  sordid  grief,  and  so 
render  ourselves  unhappy  by  afflicting  our  minds  and 
tormenting  our  bodies ;  but  we  should  endeavor  after  a 
more  manly  and  rational  sort  of  life,  and  not  associate  our- 
selves witli  those  who  will  be  companions  in  giicf  and  by 
flattering  our  tears  will  only  excite  them  the  more,  but 
rather  with  those  who  will  diminish  our  grief  by  solemn 
and  generous  consolation.  And  we  ought  to  hear  and 
keep  in  our  remembrance  those  words  of  Homer  where- 
with Hector  answers  Andromache,  comforting  her  after 
this  manner :  — 

Androfnaclio,  my  vivl't  fiir  better  p«rt. 
Why  with  untimoly  sorrows  hu*e*  liiy  bean  t 
No  hostile  hand  i!an  antedate  ray  diioin. 
Till  Faie  condemn*  me  to  tlic  siknt  tomb. 
Fix'd  U  1)19  ti?rru  lu  nil  tlw  rnve  of  vwlli. 
Atid  >uch  the  hanl  canditjon  of  our  hlrth  : 
No  fort!?  out  then  rcafst,  no  fltglit  can  mv«, 
AU  liok  alike,  tlw  fearful  and  U10  brave.* 

Whicli  the  poet  expresseth  in  another  place  thus: 

The  thremd  whl«h  at  hit  birth  for  him  mu  iputi.t 

32.  Having  these  things  fixed  in  our  miuds,  all  vain  and 
fruitless  sorrow  will  be  superseded ;  the  time  that  we  have 
all  to  live  being  but  very  short,  we  ought  to  spare  and 
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husbuud  it,  aud  not  lay  it  out  too  prodiguUy  upon  sorrow, 
but  rather  spend  it  iii  tranquillity,  deserting  the  mournful 
colors,  and  so  take  care  of  our  own  bodies,  and  consult  the 
safety  of  tliose  who  live  with  us.  It  is  requisite  that  we 
should  call  to  mind  what  reasons  we  urged  to  our  kiasmcn 
and  friends  when  they  were  in  the  like  calamilies,  when  we 
exhorted  them  to  suffer  these  usual  accidents  of  life  with  a 
common  patience,  and  bear  mortal  things  with  humanity ; 
lest  being  prepared  with  instructions  for  other  men's  mis- 
fortunes, wc  reap  no  benefit  ourselves  out  of  the  reraem- 
bnmce  of  those  consolations,  and  so  do  not  cure  our  minds 
by  the  sovereign  application  of  reason.  For  in  any  thing 
a  delay  is  less  dangerous  than  in  sorrow ;  and  when  by 
every  one  it  is  bo  tritely  said,  that  he  tliat  procrastinates  in 
an  affair  contests  with  destructioD,  I  think  the  character 
will  more  fitly  sit  upon  him  who  defers  the  rcmomg  his 
troubles  and  the  perturbations  of  his  mind. 

33.  We  ought  also  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  those  conspic- 
uous examples  who  have  borne  the  deaths  of  tlieir  sons 
generously  and  with  a  great  spirit ;  such  as  were  Anaxa- 
goras  of  Clazomenae,  Demosthenes  of  Athens,  Dion  of 
Syracuse,  King  .-Vntigonus,  and  many  others  who  have  lived 
either  iu  our  times  or  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers.  They 
report  of  Anaxagoras  that,  when  he  was  reading  uatiinU 
philosophy  to  his  pupils  and  reasoning  with  tlicm,  suddea 
news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  his  son.  He  pres- 
ently stopped  short  iu  his  lecture,  and  said  this  to  bis 
auditors,  I  knew  that  I  begot  my  son  mortal.  And  of 
Pericles,  who  was  surnaraed  Olympins  for  his  wisdom  and 
the  strength  of  Iiis  eloquence,  \vhcn  he  heard  that  both  his 
sons  were  dead,  Paralus  and  XantUippus,  how  he  behaved 
himself  upon  this  accident  Protagoras  tells  us  in  these 
words.  "  Wlien  his  sons,"  saith  he,  *'  being  in  the  first  ver- 
dui-e  of  their  youth  and  handsome  lads,  died  witliin  eight 
days,  he  bore  the  calamity  without  any  repining  ;  for  he  was 
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of  a  pacific  temper,  from  whence  there  was  every  day  au 
accession  of  advantages  towards  the  making  him  huppy,  the 
being  free  from  grief,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  great  repu- 
tation amongst  his  fcUoiv-oitizens.  For  every  one  that  saw 
him  bear  this  calamity  with  so  brave  a  resolution  thought 
him  magnanimous,  and  indeed  entertained  an  higher  opin- 
ion of  him  than  he  strictly  deserved ;  for  he  was  conscious 
to  himself  of  some  weakness  and  defects  in  cases  of  this 
nature."  Now  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  sons,  he  put  on  a  garland  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country,  and  being  clothed  in  white,  he  made  an 
harangue  to  the  people,  was  the  author  of  safe  and  rational 
counsels,  and  stirred  up  the  coiurage  of  his  Athenians  to 
warlike  expeditions.  Chronicles  tell  us,  that  when  an  ex- 
press came  out  of  the  field  to  Xenophon  the  Socratic  as  he 
was  sacrificing,  which  acquainted  him  that  his  son  perished 
in  the  fight,  he  pulled  the  garland  from  his  head,  and 
enquired  after  what  manner  he  fell  ;  luid  it  being  told 
him  that  he  died  gallantly,  making  a  great  slaughter  of 
his  enemies,  after  he  had  paused  awhile  to  recollect  his 
thoughts  and  quiet  his  first  emotion  of  couceni  with  reason, 
he  adorned  his  head  again,  finished  the  sacrifice,  and  spoke 
thus  to  the  messengers :  I  did  not  make  it  my  request  to 
the  Gods,  that  my  son  might  be  immortal  or  long-lived,  for 
it  is  not  manifest  whether  this  was  convenient  for  him  or 
not,  but  that  he  might  have  integrity  in  his  principles  and 
be  a  lover  of  liis  country  ;  and  now  1  have  my  desire.  Diou 
of  Syracuse,  as  he  was  consulting  witli  his  friends  concern- 
ing some  affairs,  heard  a  great  noise ;  and  crying  out  and 
asking  what  was  the  matter,  he  was  told  the  accident,  that 
his  sou  was  killed  with  a  fall  from  the  top  of  the  house. 
Tie  was  not  at  all  surprised  or  astonished  at  the  disaster, 
but  commanded  the  dead  body  to  be  delivered  to  the  women, 
that  they  might  bury  it  according  to  custom.  But  he  went 
on  with  bis  first  deliberations,  and  re-assumed  his  discourse 
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in  that  part  where  this  accident  had  broken  it  off.  It  la 
6aid  that  Demosthenes  the  orator  imitated  him  upon  the 
loss  of  his  only  aud  dearest  daughter ;  about  which  Acs- 
chines,  thinking  to  upbraid  him,  spoke  after  this  manner : 
Within  seven  days  after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  before 
he  had  performed  the  decencies  of  sorrow,  and  paid  tliose 
common  rites  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  he  put  on  a 
gurlaud,  clothed  himself  in  white,  and  sacrificed,  thereby 
outraging  dcscncy,  though  he  had  lost  his  only  daughter, 
the  one  which  had  first  called  him  father.*  Thus  did 
Aeschines  with  the  strokes  of  his  oratory  accuse  Bemc*- 
theues,  not  knowing  that  he  rather  deserved  a  paneg)Tic 
upon  this  occasion,  when  lie  rejected  his  sorrow  and  pre- 
ferred the  love  of  his  country  to  the  tenderness  and  com- 
passion he  ought  to  have  for  his  relations.  King  Antigonus, 
when  he  heard  the  death  of  his  son  Alcyoncus  who  was 
elaiu  in  battle,  looking  steadily  upon  the  messengers  of 
these  sad  tidings,  after  a  little  interval  of  silence  and  with 
a  modest  countenance,  spoke  thus:  O  Alcyoneus,  thou 
hast  fallen  later  thim^  I  thought  thou  wouldst,  so  brisk  wast 
thou  to  run  upon  the  thickest  of  thy  enemies,  having  no 
regard  either  to  thy  own  safety  or  to  my  admonitions. 
Everyone  praiseth  these  men  for  the  bravery  of  their  spirit, 
bttt  none  can  imitate  what  they  have  done,  through  the 
weakness  of  their  miuds  which  proceeds  from  want  of 
good  instruction.  But  although  there  are  many  examples 
extant,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Uoraan  stories,  of  those  who 
have  borne  the  death  of  their  relations  not  only  with  de- 
cency but  courage,  I  think  these  that  I  have  related  to  be 
a  sufficient  motive  to  thee  to  keep  tormenting  grief  at  a 
distance,  and  so  ease  thyself  of  that  labor  which  hath  no 
profit  in  it  and  is  all  in  vain. 

34.    For  that  virtuous  men  die  in  the  prime  of  their 
years  by  the  kindness  of  the  Gods,  to  whom  they  are  pecu- 

■  Ae«diLntfa  a^inu  Cweiphoo,  {  77. 
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liarly  dear,  I  have  already  told  thee  in  the  former  part  of 
my  discourBe,  and  will  give  a  short  hint  of  it  nov\\  bearing 
witness  to  that  which  is  80  prettily  said  by  Menaodcr;  — 

He  whom  ttie  Gods  do  lore  dies  yoiuig. 

But  perhaps,  my  dear  ApoUonius,  thou  wilt  thus  objcet 
to  me:  My  young  ApoUonius  was  blessed  by  fortune  in 
his  life,  and  I  ought  first  to  have  died  that  he  might  biiry 
me ;  for  this  is  according  to  nature.  According  to  our 
human  nature,  I  confess ;  but  Providence  hath  other  meas- 
ures, and  that  supreme  order  which  governs  the  world  is 
very  different ;  for  thy  son  being  now  made  happy,  it  was 
not  i^Kjuisite  according  to  nature  that  he  should  tarry  in 
this  life  longer  than  the  time  prefixed  him,  but  that,  having 
consummated  the  term  of  his  duration,  he  should  perform 
his  fatal  journey.  Nature  recalling  him  to  herself.  But  he 
died  untimely,  you  may  say.  Upon  that  account  he  is  the 
happier,  not  having  been  sensible  of  those  evils  which  ore 
incident  to  life.     For  Euripides  said  truly :  — 

The  time  of  bHng  htn  wo  stjric  uaiM ; 
W«  call  it  Ufe,  but  truly  labor  'til. 

Thy  ApoUonius  died  in  the  beautiful  flower  of  his  years, 
a  youth  in  all  points  perfect,  who  gained  the  love,  and  pro- 
voked the  emulation  of  ail  his  contemporaries  lie  was 
dutiful  to  his  fatlier  and  mother,  obliging  to  his  domestics, 
was  a  scholar,  and  (to  comprehend  all  in  a  word)  he  was  a 
lover  of  mankind.  He  had  a  veneration  for  the  old  men, 
that  were  his  friends,  as  if  they  had  been  his  parents,  had 
an  affection  for  his  companions  and  equals,  reverenced  his 
instructors,  was  hospitable  and  mild  to  his  guests  and 
strangers,  gracious  to  all,  and  beloved  by  all,  as  well 
for  his  attractive  countenance  as  for  his  lovely  affability. 
Therefore,  being  accompanied  witli  tlie  applauses  of  thy 
piety  and  his  own,  he  hath  only  made  a  digression  from 
this  mortal  life  to  eternity,  as  if  be  had  withdi-a\vn  from  the 
entertainment  before  he  grew  absurd,  and  before  the  stag- 
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gerings  of  drunkenness  came  upon  him,  which  are  incident 
to  a  long  old  age.  Now  if  the  sayings  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers and  poets  are  true,  as  there  is  probability  to  think, 
that  honors  and  high  seata  of  dignity  are  conferred  upon 
the  righteous  after  they  arc  departed  this  life,  and  if,  as  it 
is  said,  a  particular  region  is  appointed  for  their  souls  to 
dwell  in,  you  ought  to  cherish  very  fair  hopes  that  your 
son  stands  numbered  amongst  those  blest  inhabitants. 

35.  Of  the  state  of  the  |)ious  after  death,  Pindar  dia- 
courscth  after  this  manner :  — 

There  the  aun  ihlnca  vhh  an  nnoutllrd  lltrht, 

When  all  the  world  bricw  1>  tiikk  with  ai^ht.  J 

Th«r«  ftli  th«  riclilj'  ■tTiiliict  planU  do  grow, 

And  there  the  criraaon-colopwl  roses  blnw ;  ' 

Each  flow«r  blooming  on  iu  lender  Btalk.  I 

And  nil  ibiovp  tiKKuluwi  nro  tli<4r  vrvnmg  wulk. 

There  trees  pcculinrlfdelisl)!  the  tteri<»o, 

With  ibeir  exhaled  perfuiiiea  of  Intnkincense.  , 

The  boughs  tlicir  nuUa  bunknis  cuntiut  hiihl,  1 

The  woi)cht  musi  itnk  theni  vhen  iIip  fruit  It  ^1d. 

tiooK  do  tlie  hort«  untu  t)i«  mane^  bring,  I 

Otiiera  unto  ihi-  luttvfiii  lulv  do  ninii; ;  ! 

Th*r»>  plenty  ineTcesarfeTery  thing,  I 

The  rei^on  alwars  doth  serene  iip[>ear,  ' 

The  sun  and  pious  fliuiips  <Ui  muk«  il  cieHr, 

Wliere  ftn^rnnt  gums  do  fVotn  the  altars  rise, 

Wlmi  to  the  Gods  ttwy  oHet  gaunflc«. 

And  proceeding  farther,  in  another  lamentation  he  spake 
thus  concerning  the  soul :  —  , 

Just  w«  lliftt  distribution  iHAy  cull.  | 

Which  to  eadi  mnn  itnpnrtinilv  doth  lUl.  | 

It  dotli  dwido  the  dull  oontentifiiu  ttrifr, 

Anti  wselti  th«  caUmiUes  nf  iUe- 

Death  dnth  ita  elliirls  on  the  body  spend  ;  I 

Bnt  the  nspiring  snn)  d>nh  iipwiinls  \tnA.  ' 

NotliiiLg  can  dAitip  that  bn^hi  anil  subtile  flame,  | 

Immortal  aa  the  Umla  rrom  wticnt^  11  oamc. 

Bat  tills  lOflicdme*  a  drnwuy  nap  will  take,  J 

When  ail  the  other  roeiabert  are  awake.  I 

Fancy  In  rariaus  drvams  doth  to  it  show,  | 

Whftt  punUhmmtR  iinio  eadi  crime  la  (tne; 

What  pivasuras  ore  reserved  for  pjona  deed*,  ' 

And  with  what  acourgeB  the  Incestuous  Ueeda. 
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36.  Divine  Plato  hath  spoken  many  things  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  ill  that  book  which  he  culls  his  Fhnedo ; 
not  a  few  in  his  Hcpublic,  his  Menon,  and  hisGorgias; 
and  hath  some  Bcattered  expreesions  in  the  rest  of  his  dia- 
logues. The  things  which  are  written  by  him  in  his  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Soul  I  will  send  you  by  themselves, 
illustrated  with  my  eommcutaries  iijion  them,  according  to 
your  request.  I  will  now  only  quote  those  which  are  op- 
portune and  to  the  present  purpose,  and  they  are  the  words 
of  Socrates  to  Calliclcs  the  Athenian,  who  was  the  compan- 
ion and  scliolar  of  Gorgias  the  rbetonciau.  For  so  saitU 
Socrates  in  Plato :  — 

"  Hear  then,"  saith  he,  "  a  most  elegant  story,  which  you, 
1  fancy,  will  think  to  be  a  fable,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  truth, 
for  the  things  which  I  shall  tell  you  have  nothing  but  real- 
ity in  them.  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  as  Homer  tells 
us,  divided  amongst  themselves  the  kingdom  which  they 
received  by  inheritance  from  their  father;  but  there  Wiis  a 
law  established  concerning  men  in  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
which  was  then  valid  and  still  remains  in  force  amongst 
the  Gods,  that  that  mortal  which  had  led  a  just  and  pious 
life  should  go,  when  he  died,  into  the  fortunate  islands  of 
the  blest,  and  there  dwell  in  happiness,  free  from  all  mis- 
ery ;  but  he  that  had  lived  impiously  aud  in  contempt  of 
the  Gods  should  be  shuckled  with  vengeance,  and  be  thrust 
into  that  prison  which  they  call  Tartarus.  In  the  time  of 
Saturn,  and  in  the  first  beginning  of  Jove's  empire,  the 
living  judged  tlie  living,  and  that  tlic  same  day  that  they 
were  to  die ;  whereupon  the  decisions  of  the  bench  were 
not  rightly  managed.  Therefore  Pluto  and  his  curatoi*a 
under  him  came  out  of  these  fortunate  islands,  and  com- 
plained to  Jupiter  that  men  were  sent  to  both  places  who 
were  not  worthy,  I,  saith  Jupiter,  will  take  caic  that  this 
thing  be  not  practised  for  the  future  ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  sentences  are  now  unjustly  passed  is  that  the  guilty  come 
TOt.  I.  22 
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clothed  to  the  tribunal,  and  whilst  tliey  ore  yet  alive.  For 
some  of  profligate  dispositions  are  yet  palliated  with  a 
beautiful  outside,  with  riches,  and  titles  of  nobilit)- ;  and  so 
when  they  come  to  be  arraigned,  many  will  offer  themselves 
as  witiiesscs  to  swear  that  they  have  lived  very  pious  lives. 
The  judges  aie  dazzled  with  these  appearances,  and  they 
sit  upon  them  too  in  their  i-obcs ;  so  that  their  minds  are 
(as  it  were)  covered  and  ohscured  with  eyes  and  ears,  and 
indeed  with  the  encumbrance  of  the  whole  body.  The 
judges  and  the  prisoners  being  clothed  is  thus  a  ver\'  great 
impediment.  Therefore  in  the  first  place  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  death  is  to  be  taken  away ;  for  now  tliey  see  the 
end  of  their  line,  and  Prometheus  has  been  commanded  to 
flee  that  this  be  no  longer  allowed.  Next  tliey  ought  to  be 
divested  of  all  dress  and  ornament,  and  come  dead  to  the 
bibunal.  The  judge  himself  is  to  be  naked  and  dead  too, 
that  with  his  ohti  soul  he  may  view  the  naked  soul  of  each 
one  so  soon  as  he  is  dead,  when  he  is  now  forsaken  of  his 
relations,  and  has  left  behind  him  all  his  gayeties  iu  the 
other  world  ;  and  so  justice  will  be  impartially  pronounced. 
Dclibcniling  on  this  with  myself  before  I  received  your 
advice,  I  have  constituted  my  sons  judges,  Minos  and 
Bhadamanthus  from  Asia,  and  Acacus  from  Eui-ope  ;  these 
therefore,  after  they  have  departed  this  life,  shall  assume 
their  character,  and  exercise  it  in  the  field,  and  in  the  road 
where  two  ways  divide  themselves,  the  one  leading  to  the 
fortunate  islands,  and  tlie  other  to  the  deep  abyss ;  bo 
Khadamanthus  shall  juflge  the  Asians,  and  Aeacus  the 
Europeans.  But  to  Minos  I  will  grant  the  aiithority  of  a 
£jial  appeal,  that  if  any  thing  hath  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  others,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  his  cognizance,  as  to  the 
last  resort  of  a  supreme  judge ;  that  so  it  may  be  rightly 
decided  what  jouniey  every  one  ought  to  take.  These  are 
the  things,  Callicles,  which  I  have  heard  and  think  to  be 
true ;   and  I  draw  this  rational  inference  from  them,  that 
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death  in  my  opinion  is  nothing  else  but  the  separation  of 
two  things  nearly  united,  which  are  soul  and  body  "• 

37.  These  collections,  my  dear  Apolloniua,  I  have  joined 
together  with  all  the  accuracy  I  could,  and  out  of  them  com- 
posed this  consolatory  letter  I  now  send  thee,  which  is  very 
necessary  to  dispel  thy  melancholy  humor  oud  put  a  period 
to  thy  sighs.  I  have  paid  likewise  that  duference  which 
became  me  to  the  ashes  of  thy  son^  who  is  the  darling  of 
the  Gods,  such  an  honor  being  most  acceptable  to  those 
whom  fame  hath  consecrated  to  immortality.  Thou  wilt 
therefore  do  handsomely  to  believe  the  reasons  I  have 
urged  to  thee,  and  gratify  thy  deceased  son,  by  shaking  off 
this  unprofitable  sorrow,  which  eats  into  thy  mind  and  af- 
flicts thy  body,  and  again  returninj^  to  that  course  of  hnmor 
which  nature  hath  chalked  out  and  the  former  customs  of 
thy  life  have  made  familiar  to  thee.  For  as,  when  thy  son 
lived  amongst  us,  he  could  not  without  the  deepest  regret 
Bee  thee  or  his  mother  sad,  so  now  that  he  is  amongst  the 
Gods  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  then*  conversation,  such  a 
prospect  from  thence  must  he  much  more  displeasing. 
Therefore  take  up  the  resolutions  of  a  good  and  generous 
man  and  of  one  who  loved  his  son,  and  so  extricate  thyself, 
the  mother  of  the  lad,  thy  kinsmen  and  friends  at  once  from 
this  great  infelicity.  Betake  thyself  to  a  more  tranquil  sort 
of  life ;  which,  as  it  will  be  acceptable  to  thy  son,  will  also 
be  extremely  pleasing  to  all  of  us  who  have  that  concern 
for  thee  that  we  ought  to  have. 

•  Plat  GoTK.  628  A  —  621 B. 
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CoNCEm*iNo  the  virtues  of  women,  0  Clea,  I  am  not  of 
the  same  mind  with  Thucydides.  For  he  would  prove 
that  she  is  the  best  woman  concerning  whom  there  is  the 
least  discourse  made  by  people  abroad,  either  to  her  praise 
or  dispraise  ;  judging  that,  as  the  person,  so  the  very  name 
of  a  good  woman  ought  to  be  rctiied  and  not  gad  abroad. 
But  to  ti6  Gorgias  seems  more  accurate,  who  requires  that 
not  only  the  face  but  the  fame  of  a  woman  should  be  known, 
to  many.  For  the  Roman  law  seems  exceeding  good,  which 
permits  due  praises  to  be  given  publicly  botli  to  men  and 
women  after  death.  Wherefore  when  Leontis,  a  most 
excellent  woman,  departed  this  life,  iromcdiately  we  mode 
a  long  oration  to  thee  about  her,  and  truly  not  devoid  of 
philosophical  consolation  ;  and  now  (as  thou  didst  desire) 
I  send  thee  in  writing  the  rest  of  my  speech  and  conversa- 
tion, cai'rying  with  it  an  historical  demonstration  that  the 
virtue  of  a  man  and  woman  is  one  and  the  same.  Aud 
although  it  be  not  romposed  for  the  tickling  of  the  ear, 
yet  if  there  bcjucundlty  in  the  nature  of  an  example  to 
him  that  is  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it,  my  uarmtion  fails 
not  of  tliat  grace  which  works  comictiou ;  neither  is  it 
ashamed  of  commixing  the  Graces  with  the  Muses  in  the 
sweetest  harmony  (as  Euripides  saith),  while  it  engageth 
confidence  especially  through  that  part  of  the  soul  which 
is  studious  of  grace  and  beauty.  For  surely,  if,  whilst  we 
asserted  the  art  of  painting  to  be  the  same,  whether  per- 
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formed  by  men  or  women,  we  produced  tlie  same  sort  of 
draughts  wrought  by  women  which  ApcUcs,  Zciixis,  or 
Nicomachus  hath  left,  is  there  any  one  who  would  repre- 
hend us  as  attempting  rather  to  humor  and  cnjolc  men 
than  to  convince  them  1  Verily  I  do  not  tliiuk  it.  More- 
over, if,  whilst  we  go  to  make  appear  that  the  poetic 
OT  comic  art  is  not  one  thing  in  men  and  another  in 
women,  we  compare  Sappho's  verses  with  Anacreon'a,  or 
the  Sibylline  oracles  with  those  of  Bucis,  can  any  one  justly 
blame  this  way  of  argumentation,  because  it  insinuates  a 
credence  into  the  pleased  and  delighted  hearers  ?  No  one 
surely  would  say  this.  Neither  can  a  man  truly  any  way  better 
learn  the  resemblance  and  the  difference  between  femin- 
ine and  nrile  ^•irtue  than  by  comparing  together  lives  with 
lives,  exploits  with  exploits,  as  the  products  of  some  great 
art ;  duly  considering  whether  the  magnanimity  of  Semi- 
ramis  carries  with  it  the  same  character  and  impression  with 
that  of  Sesosti'is,  or  the  cunning  of  Tanaquil  the  same  with 
that  of  King  Servins,  or  the  discretion  of  Porcia  the  same 
with  that  of  Brutus,  or  that  of  Pclopidas  with  Timoclea,  — 
regarding  that  quality  of  these  virtues  wherein  lie  their 
cliiefcst  i)oint  and  force.  Moreover,  virtues  do  admit  some 
other  ditferences,  like  peculiar  colors,  by  reason  of  men's 
dispositions,  and  are  assimilated  to  the  manners  and  tem- 
peraments of  the  bodies  wherein  they  are,  yea,  to  the  edu- 
cation and  manner  of  diet.  Achilles  was  courageous  in 
one  manner.  Ajax  in  another ;  the  subtlety  of  Ulysses  was 
not  like  that  of  Nestor,  neither  were  Cato  and  Agesilaua 
just  after  the  same  manner  ;  neither  was  Eirene  a  lover  of 
her  husband  as  Alcestis  was  ;  neither  was  Cornelia  mag- 
nanimous in  the  same  way  with  Olympias.  But,  for  all 
this,  we  do  not  say  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  justice  specificaUy  distinct,  so  long  as  their 
individual  dissimilitudes  exclude  none  of  them  from  the 
specific  definitions. 
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Those  things  now  which  are  very  commonly  discoursed 
of,  and  of  which  I  know  thou  hast  had  the  exact  hiatorj 
and  kuowlcdgc  from  solid  books,  I  will  nt  present  omit, 
unless  there  be  some  public  and  recorded  matters  worth 
your  hcaiiug,  which  have  escaped  the  historians  of  former 
times. 

And  seeing  that  many  worthy  thin;^,  both  public  aad 
private,  have  been  done  by  women,  it  is  not  amies  to  give 
a  biief  historical  account  of  those  that  are  public,  in  thfl 
first  place. 

ExJLMFLK  1.     Of  thg  TVojaa  Women, 

Of  those  that  escaped  at  the  taking  of  Troy  the  most 
part  were  exercised  with  much  tempestuous  weather,  and 
being  inexperienced  in  navigation  and  unacquainted  with 
the  sea,  they  were  wafted  over  into  Italy ;  and  about  the 
river  Til>er  they  made  a  very  narrow  escape  by  putting 
into  such  ports  and  havens  as  they  could  meet  with. 
Whilst  the  men  went  about  the  country  to  enquire  after 
pilots,  there  fell  out  a  discourse  among  the  womeu,  that  for 
a  people  as  fortunate  and  happy  as  they  had  been,  any  fixed 
habitation  on  the  land  v/ixs  better  than  perpetual  wandering 
over  the  sea ;  and  that  they  must  make  a  new  country  for 
themselves,  seeing  it  was  im]>03sible  to  recover  that  which 
they  had  lost.  Upon  this,  complotting  together,  they  set 
fire  on  the  ships,  Eioma  (as  they  say)  being  one  of  the  first 
in  the  attempt.  But  having  done  these  things,  they  went  to 
meet  their  husbands,  who  were  running  towards  the  sea  to 
the  relief  of  the  ships ;  and  fearing  their  iudignation,  they 
laid  hold  some  of  them  on  their  husbands,  and  some  on  their 
kinsfolk,  and  fell  a  kissing  them  soundly  :  by  which  carriage 
they  obtained  their  charitable  reception.  Wherefore  it  hath 
been  formerly,  and  now  remains  to  be  a  custom  among  the 
Romans,  for  the  women  to  salute  their  kinsfolk  that  come 
unto  them  by  kissing. 
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The  Trojana  as  it  seems,  being  sensible  of  the  strait  thej 
were  in,  and  having  also  made  some  experience  of  the  na- 
tives entertaining  them  with  much  bounty  and  humanity, 
applauded  the  exploit  of  the  women,  and  sat  down  by  the 
Latins. 

KXAMPLK  2.       Of  the  Phocian  Women. 

The  action  of  the  women  of  Phocis  hath  not  fallen 
under  the  cognizance  of  any  noted  writer  of  that  a^e,  and 
yet  there  was  never  a  more  memorable  deed  of  virtue 
wrought  by  women, —  the  which  is  attested  by  those 
famous  sacred  rites  performed  by  the  Phocians  at  Hy- 
ampolis,  and  by  ancient  decrees.  The  total  history  of 
the  transaction  is  particularly  recorded  in  the  Life  of 
Daiphantus. 

The  story  of  those  women  is  this.  There  was  an  im- 
placable war  between  the  Thessaliiuis  and  the  Phocians. 
For  those  (the  Phocians)  slew  all  the  Thcfisaliau  govemors 
and  magistrates  in  the  cities  of  Phocis  in  one  day.  Where- 
upon they  (the  Thessalians)  slew  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Phocian  hostages,  and  with  their  whole  host  marched  up 
against  them  through  Ix>criB,  publishing  their  resolution  to 
spare  no  men  that  were  of  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and 
children  for  slaves.  Daiphantus  therefore,  the  son  of  Ba- 
thyllius,  a  triumvir,  governor  of  Phocis,  persuaded  the 
Phocian  mm  themselves  to  go  to  meet  the  Thessalians  in 
battle  ;  but  as  for  the  women,  together  with  their  children, 
that  tliey  should  assemble  them  &ora  all  the  parts  of  Pho- 
cis into  one  place,  which  they  should  pile  round  with  com- 
bustible matter,  and  should  leave  a  watch,  to  whom  they 
should  give  in  charge,  tliat  if  he  perceived  that  the  men 
were  conquered,  he  should  immediately  set  fii-e  to  the  pile 
and  burn  ail  the  bodies  to  ashes.  The  counsels  were 
agreed  to  by  some,  but  one  stands  up  and  saith  :  It  is  just 
that  these  things  be  consented  to  by  the  women  also,  and 
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if  they  do  not  clieerfully  submit  to  it,  they  should  have  no 
force  offered  to  them.  The  account  of  this  discourse  being 
come  to  the  women,  they  assembled  together  by  them- 
selves,  and  carried  it  by  vote,  and  ap])lauded  Daiphantus 
as  a  man  that  best  consulted  the  affairs  of  Phocis  ;  they 
say  also,  that  the  childi'cn  meeting  together  privately  voted 
the  same  things.  Tlicse  matters  being  thus  settled,  the 
Phocians  joining  battle  at  Cleonae,  a  town  of  Hyuropolis, 
got  the  \ictory.  Hence  the  Grecians  call  this  vote  of  the 
Phocian  women  Aponoia  (the  desperate  resolve).  And  of 
all  the  festivals  this  of  the  Eluphcbolia  is  the  greatest, 
ivhich  they  observe  to  Diana  in  Hyampolis  to  this  day,  in 
remembrance  of  this  victory. 

Example  3.     0/  tAe  Women  of  (Mo$. 

The  people  of  Ciiios  possessed  themselves  of  Lenconia 
upon  this  occasion  following.  A  certain  famous  man  of  the 
nobles  of  Chios  was  mamed ;  whilst  the  bride  was  drawn 
in  her  chariot,  King  Ilippoclus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
bridegroom's,  being  present  with  the  rest,  and  also  fuddled 
and  merry,  Iciipcd  into  the  chariot,  not  designing  any  in- 
civility, but  only  to  keep  up  the  usual  custom  and  to  make 
Bport.  However,  the  bridegroom's  friends  slew  hira.  The 
effects  of  di^nuo  displeasure  appearing  against  the  people 
of  Cliios,  and  the  oracle  commanding  them  to  slay  the 
slayers  of  Ilippoclus,  they  replied,  We  have  all  of  us  slata 
Hippoclus.  The  oracle  commanded  them  all  tlicrefore  to 
depart  the  city,  if  all  did  i>artake  of  the  guilt  So  that  at 
length  the  principuls,  accessories,  and  abettors  of  the  mur- 
der by  any  means  whatsoever,  being  not  a  few  in  number 
nor  feeble  for  strength,  transplanted  themselves  into  Len- 
conia, which  the  Chians  had  once  taken  from  the  Corone- 
ans  by  the  aid  of  the  £r)'thi'acans.  Afterward  a  war  arising 
between  them  uud  the  Erythraeans,  by  far  the  most  j^otent 
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people  among  the  loniaus,  when  the  latter  invaded  Leuco 
nia,  the  men  of  Chios  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves 
and  came  to  an  agreement  to  depart  upon  these  terms 
that  every  one  shoxild  take  with  him  only  one  cloalt  and 
one  coat,  and  nothing  else.  But  the  women  of  Chios  up- 
braided them  as  mean-spirited  men»  that  they  would  lay 
down  their  weapons  and  go  naked  men  through  their 
enemies.  And  when  they  made  answer  that  they  wei-e 
sworn  so  to  do,  they  charged  them  not  to  leave  their 
weapons  behind  them,  but  to  say  to  their  adversaries,  that 
the  spear  is  a  cloak  and  the  buckler  a  coat  to  every  man 
of  courage.  The  men  of  Chios  being  persuaded  to  these 
things,  and  emboldening  tliemselves  courageously  against 
the  Erythraeans,  and  showing  their  weapons,  the  Er)- 
thraeans  were  amazed  at  their  audacity,  and  none  opposed 
or  hindered  them,  but  were  glad  of  their  departure.  These 
men  therefore,  being  taught  courage  by  the  women  in  this 
manner,  made  a  safe  escape. 

Many  years  after  this  there  was  another  exploit,  nothing 
inferior  to  this  in  fortitude,  performed  by  the  women  of 
Chios.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  besieged  the 
city,  he  set  forth  a  barbarous  and  insolent  proclamation, 
inviting  the  servants  to  a  defection  upon  promise  of  liberty 
and  marriage  of  their  mistresses,  saying  that  he  would  give 
them  their  masters'  wives  into  their  possession.  At  this 
the  women  were  dreadfully  and  outrageously  incensed  ;  and 
also  the  servants  were  no  less  provoked  to  indignation,  and 
were  ready  to  assist.  Therefore  they  rushed  forth  furiously 
and  ascended  the  wall,  bringing  stones  and  darts,  encourag- 
ing and  animating  the  soldiers ;  so  that  in  the  end  these 
women  discomfited  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  caused 
Philip  to  raise  his  siege,  while  not  so  much  as  one  servant 
fell  off  to  him. 
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ExA.irFt.B  i.      Of  tha  Argive  Wmnm. 

Of  all  the  renowned  actions  performed  by  women,  non« 
was  more  famous  tUnn  the  fight  with  Clcomcnps  in  the 
eountrj'  of  Argos,  whom  Telesilla  the  poetess  by  licr  in- 
fluence defeated.  This  woman  they  say  was  of  an  honora-j 
ble  family,  but  had  a  sickly  body ;  she  therefore  sent  to 
cocsidt  the  oracle  conccniing  her  health.  Answer  was  made, 
that  she  must  be  a  servant  to  tlie  Muses.  Accorditij^Iy  she 
becomes  obedient  to  the  Goddess,  applj-ing  herself  to  poetry 
and  music ;  her  distempers  left  her,  and  she  became  the  mir- 
ror of  women  in  the  art  of  poeti-y.  Now  when  Cleomenes, 
king  of  the  Spartans,  having  sluiu  many  Argives  (but  not 
80  many  as  some  fabulously  reported,  to  wit,  7,777), 
marched  np  against  the  city,  the  youthful  women  were  (atti 
it  were)  divinely  inspired  with  desperate  resolution  and 
courage  to  repulse  the  enemies  out  of  their  native  country. 

They  take  arms  under  tlie  conduct  of  Telesilla,  tliey 
place  themselves  upon  the  bnttlemcuts,  they  crown  the 
walls,  even  to  the  admiration  of  the  enemy ;  they  by  a  sally 
beat  off  Cleomenes,  with  the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  men  ; 
and  as  for  the  other  king,  Demarutus  (as  Socrates  suith), 
he  having  entered  the  city  and  possessed  him  of  the  so- 
called  Pamphyliacum,  tbey  beat  him  out.  In  this  manner 
the  city  being  preserved,  those  women  that  were  slaiu  in 
the  engagement  they  buried  by  the  Aq;ivc  road  ;  to  them 
that  escaped  they  gave  tlie  honor  of  erecting  the  statue  of 
Mars,  in  perpetual  memorial  of  their  bravery.  Some  say 
this  fight  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month ;  others  say 
it  was  on  tlie  fii-st  day  of  the  month,  which  is  now  called 
the  fourth  and  was  anciently  called  Hermaeus  by  the  Ar^ 
gives ;  upon  which  day,  even  to  this  time,  they  perform 
their  Hybristica  (i.e.,  their  sacred  rites  of  incivility),  cloth- 
ing the  women  with  men's  coats  and  cloaks,  but  the  men 
with  women's  veils  and  petticoats.      To  repair  the  scarcity 
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of  men,  they  admitted  not  slaves,  as  Herodotus  saith,  but 
the  best  sort  of  the  adjacent  inbabitant>i  to  be  citizens,  and 
married  them  to  the  widows ;  and  these  the  women  thought 
meet  to  reproach  and  uiidervahic  at  bed  and  board,  as  worse 
than  themselves;  whence  there  was  a  law  made,  that  mar- 
ried women  should  wear  beards  when  they  lay  with  their 
husbands. 

Example  5.     Of  the  Peraian  Women. 

Oyrus,  causing  the  Persians  to  revolt  from  King  Asty- 
ages  and  the  Medes,  was  overcome  in  battle ;  and  the 
Persians  retreating  by  dight  into  the  city,  the  enemy  pur- 
sued so  close  that  they  had  almost  fallen  into  the  city  with 
them.  The  women  ran  out  to  meet  them  before  the  city, 
plucking  up  their  petticoats  to  their  middle,  saying,  Ye 
vilest  varlets  among  men,  whither  so  fast  \  Ye  surely  can- 
not find  a  refuge  in  these  parts,  from  whence  yc  came 
forth.  The  Persians  blushing  for  shame  at  the  sight  and 
speech,  and  rebuking  themselves,  faced  about,  and  renew- 
ing the  fight  routed  their  enemies.  Hence  a  law  was 
enacted,  that  when  the  king  enters  the  city,  every  woman 
should 'receive  a  piece  of  gold;  mid  this  law  Cyrus  made. 
And  they  say  that  Ochus,  being  in  other  kinds  a  naughty 
and  covetous  king,  would  always,  when  he  came,  compasa 
the  city  and  not  enter  it,  and  so  deprive  the  women  of 
their  largess ;  but  Alexander  entered  twice,  and  gave  all 
the  women  with  child  a  double  benevolence 
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ExAUPLB  6.     Of  the  Cebie  Womm, 

There  arose  a  very  grievous  and  irreconcilable  conten- 
tion among  the  Celts,  before  they  passed  over  the  Alps  to 
inhabit  that  tract  of  Italy  which  now  they  inhabit,  which 
proceeded  to  a  civil  war.  The  women  placing  themselves 
between  the  armies,  took  up  the  controversies,  argued 
them  so  accurately,  and  determined  them  so  impartially, 
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that  an  admirable  friendly  correflpondence  and  generul 
amity  ensued,  both  civil  and  domestic.  Hence  the  Celts 
mode  it  their  practice  to  take  women  into  consultation 
about  peace  or  war,  and  to  use  them  as  mediators  in  any 
controversies  that  arose  between  them  and  their  allies.  In 
the  lea^o  therefore  made  with  Hannibal,  the  writing  runs 
thus :  If  the  Celts  take  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the 
Caithiiginians,  the  govcrnoi-s  and  generals  of  the  Cartha- 
giuiaus  iu  Spain  shall  decide  the  controverey ;  but  if  the 
Carthaginians  accuse  the  Celts,  the  Celtic  women  shall  be 
judges. 

ExAHPLB  7.     OJ  Ote  McUan  Women. 

The  Melians  stimding  in  need  of  a  larger  country  con- 
stituted Nymphaeus,  a  handsome  man  and  marvellously 
comely,  the  commander  for  the  transplanting  of  the  colony. 
The  oracle  enjoined  them  to  continue  sailing  till  they  cast 
away  their  ships,  and  there  to  pitch  their  colony.  It  hap- 
pened that,  when  they  arrived  at  Caria  and  went  ashore, 
their  ships  were  broken  to  pieces  by  a  storm.  Some  of 
the  Carians  which  dwelt  at  Cryassus,  whetlicr  commiserat- 
ing tJieii-  distressed  condition  or  dreading  their  resolution, 
invited  them  to  dwell  in  their  neighborhood,  and  bestowed 
upon  them  a  part  of  their  country ;  but  then  observing 
their  maivt'llous  increase  in  a  little  time,  they  conspired  to 
cut  them  off  by  treachery,  and  provided  a  feast  and  great 
entertainment  for  that  end  and  purpose.  Hut  it  came  to 
pass  tliat  a  certain  virgin  in  Caria,  whose  name  was 
Caphcnc,  fell  in  love  with  Nymphaeus.  While  these 
tilings  were  iu  agitation,  she  could  not  endure  to  connive 
at  the  destruction  of  her  beloved  Nymphaeus,  and  there- 
fore acquainted  him  privately  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
citizens  against  him.  When  the  Cryassians  came  to  invite 
them,  Nymphaeus  made  this  answer:  It  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks  to  go  to  a  feast  without  their  wives.      The 
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Cariaas  hearing  this  roqiiested  them  also  to  bring  their 
wives  ;  and  so  explaining  the  whole  transtiotion  to  the 
Melians,  he  charged  the  men  to  go  without  armor  in  plain 
apparel,  but  that  every  one  of  the  women  should  carrj'  a 
dagger  stuck  in  her  bosom,  and  that  each  should  take  her 
place  by  her  husband.  About  the  middle  of  supper,  their 
Bignal  token  was  given  to  the  Carians ;  the  point  of  time 
also  the  Grecians  were  sensible  of.  Accordingly  the 
women  laid  open  their  bosoms,  and  the  men  laid  hold  of 
the  daggers,  and  sheathing  them  in  the  barbarians,  slew 
them  all  together.  And  possessing  themselves  of  the 
country,  they  overthrew  that  city,  and  built  another,  which 
they  called  New  Cr)'assus.  Moreover,  Capheue  being 
married  to  Nymphiieus  received  due  honor  and  grateful 
aeknowledg^entfl  becoming  her  good  services.  Here  the 
taciturnity  and  courage  of  women  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  none  of  them  among  so  many  did  so  much  aa  un- 
wittingly, by  reason  of  fear,  betray  theii-  trust. 

EZAKPLG   8.      0/  the  Tffrr^ent  Women. 

At  the  time  when  the  Tyrrhenians  inhabited  the  islands 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  they  violently  seized  upon  some  Athe- 
nian women  from  Brauron,  on  whom  they  begat  children, 
which  children  the  Athenians  banished  from  the  islands  as 
mixed  barbarians.  But  these  arriving  at  Taenanim  were 
serviccab'e  to  the  Spaitans  in  the  Helotic  war,  and  there- 
fore obtained  the  pririlege  of  citizens  and  marriage,  but 
were  not  dignified  with  magistracies  or  admitted  to  the 
senate ;  for  they  had  a  suspicion  that  they  would  combine 
together  in  oi'der  to  some  innovation,  and  conceived  they 
might  shake  the  present  established  government.  Where- 
fore the  I-*aceduemonians,  seizing  on  them  and  securing 
them,  shut  them  up  close  prisonei-s,  seeking  to  take  them 
oflF  by  evident  and  strong  convictions.  But  the  wives  of 
the  prisoners,  gathering  together  about  the  prison,  by  many 
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Bupplications  pre\*aUed  with,  the  jnilcrs  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  go  to  eulute  theii*  husbands  and  speak  with 
them.  As  soon  tw  tliey  came  in,  they  required  them  to 
change  their  clothes  immediately  and  leave  them  to  their 
wives ;  while  the  men,  apparelled  in  their  wives'  habits, 
should  go  forth.  These  things  being  effected,  the  women 
stayed  behind,  prepared  to  endure  all  hard  usages  of  the 
prison,  but  the  deluded  keepers  let  out  the  men  as  if  they 
had  been  their  wives.  Whereupon  they  seized  upon  Tay- 
geta,  exciting  the  Uelotic  people  to  revolt,  and  taking  them 
to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Spartuns,  alarmed  by  these  things  into 
a  great  consternation,  by  a  herald  proclaimed  a  treaty  of 
peace.  And  they  were  reconciled  upon  these  conditions, 
that  they  should  receive  their  wives  again,  and  furnished 
with  ships  and  provisions  should  make  an  expedition  by 
sea,  and  possessing  themselves  of  a  land  and  a  city  else* 
where  should  be  accounted  a  colony  and  allies  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. These  tilings  did  the  Pelasgians,  taking 
PoUis  for  their  captaiti  ;iud  Crataediis  his  bi-othcr,  both 
Lacedaemonians,  and  one  part  of  them  took  up  their  seat 
m  Melos;  but  the  most  partof  them,  which  were  shipped  \vith 
Pollis,  sailed  into  Crete,  trying  the  truth  of  the  oracles,  by 
whom  they  were  told  that,  when  they  should  lose  their 
Goddess  and  their  anchor,  then  they  should  put  an  end  to 
their  roving  and  there  build  a  city.  AVherefore,  putting 
into  harbor  on  that  part  of  Crete  called  Chcrsonesus,  panic 
fears  fell  upon  them  by  night,  at  which  coming  under  a 
consternation,  they  leaped  tiimultuouisly  on  board  their 
ships,  leading  on  shore  for  haste  the  statue  of  Diana,  which 
was  their  patrimony  brought  from  Brauron  to  Lemnos,  and 
from  Lemnos  carried  about  with  them  wherever  they  went. 
The  tumult  being  appeased,  when  they  had  set  sail,  they 
missed  this  statue ;  and  at  the  same  time  Tollis,  finding 
that  his  anchor  had  lost  one  of  its  beards  (for  the  anchor, 
having  been   dragged,  as  appeared,  through  some    rocky 
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place,  was  accidentallr  torn),  said  that  the  oraculLi  answer 
of  the  Pythia  was  accomplished.  Therefore  he  gave  a  sign 
to  tack  about,  and  accordingly  made  au  inroad  into  that 
country,  conquered  those  that  opposed  him  in  mauy  batUcs, 
sat  down  at  I.yctus,  and  brought  many  other  cities  to  be 
tributary  to  bim.  And  now  they  repute  themselves  to 
be  akin  to  the  Athenians  on  their  mothers'  side,  and  to  be 
Spartan  colonies. 

Example   9.     Of  Ou  Lt/eian   Women. 

That  which  is  reported  to  have  fallen  out  in  Lycta, 
although  it  be  fabulous,  hath  yet  common  fame  attesting 
it  Aniisodams,  as  they  say,  whom  the  Lycians  call  Isaras, 
came  from  a  colony  of  the  Lycians  about  Zelcia,  bringing 
with  him  pirate  ships,  which  Cliimarrhus,  a  warlike  man, 
who  was  also  savage  and  brutish,  was  commander  of.  He 
sailed  in  a  ship  which  had  a  lion  carved  on  her  head  and  a 
dragon  on  her  stem.  He  did  much  mischief  to  the  Lyciana, 
so  that  they  could  not  sail  on  the  sea  nor  inhabit  the  towna 
nigh  the  sea-coast. 

This  man  Bellcrophon  pursued  with  his  Pegasus  and 
slew  him,  and  also  defeated  the  Amazons,  for  which  he 
obtained  no  due  requital,  but  [obatcs  the  king  was  most 
unjust  to  him ;  upon  which  Bellerophon  went  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  made  earnest  supplication  by  himself  to  Nep- 
tune that  he  would  render  that  country  barren  and 
unfruitful ;  and  having  said  his  pra\-ers,  he  faced  about 
Upon  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  arose  and  overwhelmed, 
the  land,  and  it  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  behold  tlie  lofty 
billows  following  Bellerophon  and  drowning  the  plain. 
And  now,  when  the  men  by  their  deprecation,  laboring  to 
put  a  stop  to  Bellerophon,  availed  nothing  at  all,  the 
women  plucking  up  their  petticoats  met  him  full  butt; 
upon  which  confounded  with  shame  he  turned  back  again, 
and  the  flood,  as  they  say,  returned  with  him.     But  some 
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unriddle  the  fabulous  part  of  this  8tor)%  by  telliug  us  that 
it  was  not  by  execrations  that  he  brought  up  the  sea;  but 
the  fattest  part  of  the  plain  lying  lower  than  the  sea,  and 
a  certain  ridge  extending  itself  all  along  the  shore  which 
beat  off  the  sea,  BcUerophon  broke  through  this,  so  that 
the  sea  forcibly  flowed  in  and  overwlielmcd  the  plain  ;  and 
when  the  men  by  their  humble  addresses  obtained  nothing, 
the  women  assembling  about  him  in  multitudes  gained  re- 
spect from  him  and  pacified  his  wrath.  Some  tell  us  that 
the  celebrated  Chimuera  was  a  mouutalu  opposite  to  the 
8UU,  which  caused  reflections  of  the  sun's  beams,  and  in 
summer  ardent  and  fiery  heats,  which  spread  over  tho 
plain  and  withered  the  fruits  ;  and  BcUerophon,  finding  out 
the  reason  of  the  mischief,  cut  through  tbe  smoothest  part 
of  the  cliff,  which  especially  caused  these  reflections.  But 
on  seeing  that  he  was  treated  ungratefully,  his  indignation 
was  excited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Lycians,  but  was  ap- 
peased by  the  women.  The  reason  which  Nyraphis  (in  the 
fourth  book  concerning  Ueruclea)  doth  assign  is  to  me  not 
at  all  fabulous ;  for  he  saith«  when  Bellerophon  slew  a  cer- 
tain wild  boar,  which  destroyed  the  cattle  and  fruits  in  the 
province  of  the  Xanthians,  and  received  no  due  reward  of 
his  serWce,  he  prayed  to  Neptune  for  vengeance,  and  ob- 
tained that  all  the  fields  should  cast  forth  a  salt  dew  and 
be  universally  corrupted,  the  soil  becoming  bitter:  which 
continued  till  he,  condescendingly  regarding  the  women  sup- 
pliants, prayed  to  Neptune,  and  removed  his  wrath  from 
them.  Hence  there  was  a  law  among  the  Xanthians,  that 
they  should  not  for  the  future  derive  their  names  from  their 
fathers,  but  from  their  mothers. 

Example  10.     Of  ihe  Wmtun  of  Saimantica. 

When  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Barca,  besieged  the  great 
city  Salmautica  in  Spain,  before  he  fought  against  the 
Bomans,  at  the  first  assault  the  besieged  citizens  were  sur- 
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prised  witli  fear,  insomuch  that  tliey  consented  to  grant  him 
bis  demands,  and  to  give  liim  three  hundred  talents  of  sU- 
vi;r  and  three  hundred  hostages.  Upon  which  he  raised  his 
siege ;  when  they  changed  their  minds,  and  would  not  per- 
form any  thing  that  they  had  promised.  Wherefore  return- 
ing iiguin  to  his  siege,  he  gave  command  to  his  soldiers  to 
take  the  city  by  storm,  and  full  to  the  pliinderiug  their 
goods.  At  this  the  barbarians,  struck  universally  into  a 
panic  fear,  came  to  terms  of  composition,  for  the  free  citi- 
zens to  depart  the  city  witli  their  clothes  to  t}ieir  backs, 
but  to  leave  their  weapons,  goods,  slaves,  and  city  bchiad 
them.  Now  the  women  supposed  that,  altbotigh  the  ene- 
mies would  stj-ictly  search  every  man  as  he  departed,  yet 
the  women  wouUl  go  untouched.  Accordingly,  taking  scim- 
itars and  hiding  them  under  their  coats,  they  fell  iu  with 
the  men  as  they  marched  out.  When  they  were  all  gone 
out  of  the  city,  Hannibal  sets  a  guard  of  Masaesylian  sol- 
diers, fixing  their  post  without  the  gate,  but  the  rest  of  his 
army  fell  promiscuously  into  the  city  to  plunder.  But  the 
Masaesyliuns,  seeing  them  busy  in  cari7iug  away  much 
spoil,  were  not  able  any  longer  to  refrain  or  to  miud  the 
charge  of  their  watch,  taking  it  heinously  that  tliat  was 
their  lot,  and  therefore  left  their  post  and  went  to  take  their 
share  of  the  booty.  Upon  this  the  women  raised  a  shout 
to  animate  their  husbands,  and  delivered  the  scimitars 
into  their  hands,  and  they  themselves  some  of  them  fell 
upon  the  sentinels ;  insomuch  that  one  of  them,  snatching 
away  the  spear  of  Bauon  the  interpreter,  smote  him  with 
it,  though  he  was  armed  with  a  breastplate.  And  as  for 
the  rest,  the  men  routed  and  put  some  to  flight  and  slew 
others,  making  their  escape  by  charging  throngh  them  in 
a  great  body  together  with  the  women.  Hannibal,  being 
made  acquainted  with  these  things,  pursued  them,  and  those 
he  took  be  slew ;  but  some  betaking  themselves  to  the 
mountains  easily  mode  their  escape,  and  afterwards,  send- 
rob.  1.  'H 
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ing  in  their  humble  supplications,  wero  admitted  by  htm 
iato  the  city,  obtaining  indemnity  and  civil  usage. 

ExAHPLS  II.      Of  thf  Women  of  JUiktia. 

A  certain  dreadful  and  monstrous  distemper  did  seize 
the  Milesian  maids,  arising  from  some  hidden  cause.  It  is 
most  likely  the  air  had  acquired  some  infatuating  and  ven- 
omous quality,  that  did  influence  them  to  this  change  and 
alienation  of  mind  :  for  all  on  a  sudden  an  earnest  longing  for 
death,  with  furious  attempts  to  hang  themselves,  did  attack 
them,  and  many  did  privily  accompllsli  it.  The  arguments 
and  tears  of  parents  and  the  persuasion  of  friends  availed 
nothing,  but  they  circumvented  their  keepers  in  all  their 
contriviinces  and  industry  to  prevent  them,  still  murdering 
themselves.  And  the  calamity  seemed  to  be  au  cxtraordi- 
narj'  divine  stroke  and  beyond  human  help,  until  by  the 
counsel  of  a  wise  man  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed, 
enacting  that  those  mnids  who  hanged  themselves  should 
be  carried  naked  througli  the  market-place.  The  passiige 
of  this  law  not  only  inhibited  but  quashed  their  desire  of 
slaying  themselves.  Note  what  a  gicat  argument  of  good 
nature  and  virtue  this  fear  of  disgrace  is  :  for  they  who 
had  uo  dicad  upon  them  of  the  most  terrible  things  in  the 
world,  death  and  pain,  could  not  abide  the  imagination  of 
dishonor  and  exposure  to  shame  even  after  death. 

BxAMPLK   12.      Of  (he  Women  of  Cioa. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  maida  of  Cios  to  assemble 
together  in  the  public  temples,  and  to  pass  the  day  together 
in  good  fellowship;  and  there  their  sweethearts  had  the  fe- 
licity to  behold  how  prettily  they  sported  and  danced  about 
In  the  evening  this  company  went  to  the  house  of  every 
particular  maid  in  her  turn,  and  waited  upon  each  other's 
parents  and  brethren  very  officiously,  even  to  the  washing 
of  their  feet     It  oftentimes  so  fell  out  that  many  young 
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men  fell  in  love  with  one  maid ;  "but  they  carried  it  so  de- 
cently and  civilly  that,  when  the  maid  was  espoused  to  one, 
the  rest  presently  guve  off  courting  of  her.  The  effect  of 
this  good  order  among  the  women  was  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  any  nduUcry  or  fornication  among  them  for  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years. 

ExAUPLB   19.      Of  the  Phodan  Women. 

When  the  tyrants  of  Phocis  had  taken  Delphi,  and  the 
Thebans  undertook  that  war  against  them  which  was  called 
the  Holy  War,  certain  women  devoted  to  Bacchus  (which 
they  call  Thyades)  fell  frantic  and  went  a  gadding  by  night, 
and  mistaking  their  way  they  came  to  Amphissa;  and 
being  very  much  tired  and  not  as  yet  in  their  right  wits, 
they  flung  down  themselves  in  the  market-place,  and  fell 
asleep  as  they  lay  scattered  up  and  down  here  and  there. 
But  the  wives  of  the  Amphisseans,  fearing,  because  that 
city  was  engaged  to  aid  the  Phocians  in  the  war  and  abun- 
dance of  tlie  tyrants'  soldiery  were  present  in  the  city,  the 
Thyades  might  have  some  indignity  put  upon  them,  ran 
forth  all  of  them  into  the  market-place  and  stood  silently 
round  about  them,  neither  would  offer  them  any  disturb- 
ance whilst  they  slept ;  but  when  they  were  awake,  they 
attended  thfir  service  particularly  and  brouglit  them  re- 
freshments ;  and  in  fine,  by  poi-suasions  obtained  leave  of 
their  husbands  to  accompany  them  and  escort  them  in 
safety  to  their  own  borders. 

ExAHPLR   14.     Valeria  and  CloeUa. 

The  injnry  done  to  Lucretia  and  her  great  virtue  were 
the  causes  of  banishing  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  seventh 
Roman  king  from  Romulus,  she  being  married  to  an  illus- 
trious man,  one  of  the  royal  race.  She  was  ravished  by 
one  of  Tarquin's  sons,  who  was  in  a  way  of  hospitality 
entertained    by  her;    and  after  she  had    acquainted   her 
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friends  and  family  with  the  abuse  offered  her,  she  iramo- 
diiitely  slew  herself  Tarquinius  havinj^  faUen  from  his  do- 
miniou,  after  many  battles  that  he  fought  in  attempting  to 
regain  his  kingly  govemraent,  at  last  prevailed  mth  Por- 
scna,  prince  of  the  Etrurians,  to  encamp  against  Rome 
with  a  powerful  army.  Whereupon  the  Romans,  being 
jiressed  with  war  and  famine  at  tlie  same  time,  like- 
wise knowing  that  Porsena  was  not  only  a  great  soldier 
but  a  just  and  civil  pei'son,  resolved  to  n^fer  the  matters 
against  Tarquinius  to  him  as  u  judge.  This  proposal  Tar- 
quinius  obstinately  refused  to  consent  unto,  saying  that 
Porsena  could  not  be  a  just  arbitrator  if  he  did  not  remain 
constant  to  his  military  alliance.  Whereupon  Porsena  left 
him  to  himself,  and  made  it  his  endeavor  to  dcpivrt  a  friend 
to  the  Romans,  on  condition  of  havmg  restored  to  him 
the  tracts  of  land  they  had  cut  off  from  the  Etrurians  and  the 
captives  they  had  taken.  Upon  these  accepted  conditions 
hostages  being  given,  —  ten  male  children,  and  ten  females 
(among  whom  was  Valeria,  the  dauglitcr  of  Publicola  the 
consul),  —  he  immediately  ceased  his  warlike  prepaiations 
before  the  articles  of  agreement  were  quite  finished.  Now 
the  virgin  hostages  going  down  to  the  river,  as  if  they  in- 
tended only  to  wash  themselves  a  little  further  than  ordi- 
nary from  the  cnrap,  there,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of 
them  whose  name  was  Cloelia,  wrapping  their  garments 
about  their  heads,  they  cast  themselves  into  that  great  river 
Tiber,  and  assisting  one  another,  swam  through  those  vast 
depths  with  much  labor  and  difficulty.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  Cloclia  compassing  a  horse  got  upon  him, 
and  passing  over  gently  before,  the  rest  swimming  after  her, 
conducted,  encouraged,  and  assisted  them ;  the  argument 
they  use  for  this  we  shall  declare  anon. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  saw  the  maids  had  made  such  a 
clever  escape,  they  admired  indeed  their  fortitude  and 
resolution,  but  did  not  approve  of  their  return,  not  abiding 
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to  be  worse  in  their  faith  ihan  any  one  man ;  therefore 
they  charged  the  maids  to  return  back,  and  sent  them  away 
with  a  safe  conduct,  Tarq^uinius  laid  wait  for  them  as  they 
passed  the  river,  and  wanted  but  little  of  intercepting  the 
vu"gins.  But  Valeria  with  three  of  her  household  servants 
made  her  flight  to  the  camp  of  Porsena ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
Anms,  Porsena's  son,  gave  them  speedy  help  and  delivered 
them  from  the  enemies.  When  they  were  brought,  Por- 
sena looking  upon  them  commanded  them  to  teU  him 
which  of  them  advised  and  iirst  attempted  this  enterprise ; 
all  of  them  being  surprised  >vith  fear,  except  Cloelia,  were 
silent, but  she  said, that  she  was  the  author  of  it;  at  which 
Porsena,  mightily  siu'priscd,  commanded  an  horse  curiously 
adorned  with  trappings  should  be  brought,  which  he  gave 
to  Cloelia,  and  dismissed  them  all  with  much  generosity 
and  civility ;  and  this  is  the  ground  which  many  make  of 
saying  that  Cloelia  passed  through  the  river  on  horseback. 
Others  deny  this  story,  but  yet  say  that  Porsena  admiring 
the  undauntedncss  and  confidence  of  the  maid,  as  being 
beyond  what  is  commonly  in  a  woman,  bestowed  a  present 
on  her  becoming  a  man  champion.  It  is  certain  that  there 
is  the  statue  of  a  woman  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  some  say  represents  Cloeliaj  others, 
Valeria, 

ExAMFLK  15.      0/  Mitxa  and  Me^itto. 

Aristotimus  having  usurped  tyranny  over  the  people 
of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  against  whom  he  prevuilcd  by 
the  aid  of  King  .-Vntigonus.  used  not  his  power  with  any 
meekness  or  moderation.  For  he  was  naturally  a  savage 
man;  and  being  in  servile  fear  of  a  band  of  mixed  bai'ba- 
rians,  who  guarded  his  person  and  his  government,  he  con- 
nived at  many  injurious  and  cruel  things  which  his  subjects 
suffered  at  their  hands,  among  which  was  the  calamity  of 
Philodemus.     This  man  hud  a  beautiful  daughter,  whose 
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name  was  Micca.  This  maid  one  of  the  tyrant's  captains 
of  auxiliaries,  called  Lucius,  attempted  to  lie  with,  more 
out  of  a  design  to  debauch  her  than  for  any  love  he  had 
to  her  ;  and  for  this  end  be  sent  to  fetch  her  to  him.  The 
parents  verily  seeing  the  strait  they  were  in  advised  her  to 
go;  but  the  matd,  being  of  a  generous  and  courageous 
spirit,  clasped  about  her  fatlier,  beseeching  him  with  earnest 
entreaties  that  he  would  rather  sec  her  put  to  death  than 
that  her  virginity  should  be  filthily  and  wickedly  violated. 
Some  delay  being  made,  Lucius  himself  starts  up  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  cups,  enraged  with  wrath  and  lust,  and  drunk 
with  wine ;  and  &iding  Micca  laying  her  head  on  her 
father's  kuccs,  he  instantly  commanded  her  to  go  along 
with  him ;  but  she  refusing,  lie  rent  off  her  clotlies,  and 
whipped  her  stirk  naked,  she  stoutly  enduring  the  smart 
in  silence.  When  her  father  and  mother  perceived  that 
by  their  tears  they  could  not  avail  or  bring  any  succor  to 
her,  they  turned  to  imploring  the  help  of  both  Gods  and 
men,  as  persons  that  wei*c  oppressed  by  the  most  cruel  and 
unrighteous  proceedings.  But  this  barbarous  fellow,  drunk 
and  raging  eveiT  way  with  madness,  ran  the  maid  through 
as  she  lay  with  her  face  in  her  fathers  bosom.  Neither 
was  the  tyrant  affected  with  these  cruelties,  but  slew  many 
and  sent  more  into  exile ;  for  they  say  eight  hundivd  look 
their  flight  into  Aetolia,  petitioning  the  tyrant  that  their 
wives  and  children  might  come  to  them.  A  little  after  he 
made  proclamation,  permitting  the  women  that  would  to  go 
to  their  husbands,  carrjing  with  them  all  their  household 
goods  that  they  pleased :  but  when  be  perceived  that  all 
the  women  received  the  proclamation  with  pleasure  (for  the 
number  was  above  six  hundred),  he  charged  tlicm  all  to  go 
in  great  companies  on  the  appointed  day,  as  if  he  intended  to 
consult  for  their  safety.  When  the  day  came,  they  crowded 
at  the  gales  with  their  goods  packed  up,  carrying  their 
children,  some  in  their  arms  and  some  in  carts,  and  stayed 
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for  one  another.  All  on  a  sudden  many  of  the  tyrant's 
creatures  made  towards  them  in  greut  haste,  crying  aloud 
to  them  to  stay,  while  they  were  yet  at  great  distance 
from  them  ;  and  as  they  approached,  they  cliarged  the 
women  to  retmn  back.  Likewise  turning  about  their 
chariola  and  carts,  they  forced  them  upon  them,  drove  the 
horses  through  the  midst  of  them  without  fear  or  >vit,  suf- 
feiinj?  the  women  neither  to  follow  nor  to  stay,  nor  to 
reach  forth  any  help  to  the  perisbing  infants,  some  of 
wiiom  were  killed  falling  out  of  the  carts,  others  run  over 
by  the  carts.  So  they  drove  them  in  (us  so  many  sheep 
which  butchers  drive  along),  hauling  and  whipping  them 
as  they  thronged  upon  one  another,  till  they  had  crowded 
them  all  into  a  prison;  but  their  goods  they  returned  to 
Aristotimus.  The  people  of  Elis  taking  these  tilings  very 
heinously,  the  priestesses  devoted  to  Bacchus  (which  they 
cull  tbc  Sixteeu),  takiug  with  them  their  suppliant  boughs 
and  wreaths  belonging  to  the  service  of  their  God,  went  to 
meet  Aristotimus  in  the  market-place  ;  the  guards,  out  of  a 
reverential  awe,  stood  off  and  gave  way  to  their  approach. 
These  priestesses  stood  still  at  first  with  silence,  solemnly 
rcachmg  forth  tbcir  supplicatory  rods ;  but  ns  soon  as  they 
appeared  as  petitioners  and  dcprecators  of  liis  wrath  against 
the  women,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage  at  the  guards,  exclaim- 
ing against  them  that  they  had  suffered  the  priestesses  to 
approach  his  presence,  and  he  caused  some  to  be  thrust 
away,  others  to  be  beaten  and  diagged  through  the  market- 
place, and  iined  them  two  talents  apiece. 

These  things  being  tjansacted  in  this  manner,  one  Tlel- 
lanirus  moved  a  conspiracy  against  this  tjrant.  He  was  a 
man  who,  by  reiison  of  old  age  and  the  loss  of  two  sons 
by  death,  was  unsuspected  of  the  tjrant,  as  being  altogether 
unlikely  for  action.  In  the  mean  time  also  the  exiles  waft 
themselves  over  from  AetoUa,  and  take  Amymona,  a  very 
convenient  place  on  the  borders  to  entrench  a  camp  in, 
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where  tbey  received  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  who 
made  their  escape  by  flight  from  EHs.  Aristotimus  being 
startled  at  these  tilings  went  in  to  the  imprisoned  women» 
and  thinking  to  work  them  to  his  pleasure  more  by  fear 
than  by  favor,  charged  them  to  send  letters  to  their  hus- 
bands, enjoining  them  to  depart  out  of  the  coasts ;  if  they 
would  not  write,  he  threatened  them  to  slay  their  children 
before  their  eyes,  and  then  put  them  (the  mothers)  to 
death  by  torments.  Whilst  he  was  long  provoking  and 
urging  them  to  declare  whether  they  would  obey  his  man- 
dates or  not,  most  of  them  answered  him  nothing,  but 
looked  with  silence  one  upon  another,  signifjnng  by  nods 
and  gestures  that  they  were  not  at  idl  atfrigbted  at  his 
tlireat.  But  Megisto  the  wife  of  Timocleou,  who  both  in 
respect  of  Ler  husband  and  her  own  excellent  accomplish- 
ments carried  the  port  of  a  princess  among  them,  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  rise  off  her  seat  to  him  nor  permit  the 
rest  so  to  do,  but  as  she  sat,  she  gave  him  this  answer:  — 

"  Verily  if  thou  wert  a  discreet  man,  Ihou  wouldst  not 
after  this  manner  discourse  with  women  about  their  hus- 
bands, but  wouldst  send  to  them  as  to  our  lords,  finding 
out  better  language  than  that  by  which  thou  hast  deluded 
us.  But  if  thou  thyself  dcspaircst  to  prevail  with  them, 
and  therefore  undertakest  to  trepan  them  by  our  means,  do 
not  hope  to  put  a  cheat  upon  us  again.  And  may  they 
never  be  guilty  of  such  baseness^  that  for  the  saving  their 
wives  and  little  ones  they  will  desert  that  liberty  of  their 
native  country ;  for  it  is  not  so  great  a  prejudice  to  them 
to  lose  us,  wiiom  even  now  they  are  deprived  of,  as  it 
will  be  benefit  to  set  the  subjects  at  liberty  from  thy 
cruelty  and  oppression." 

Aristotimus,  being  not  able  to  refrain  himself  at  this 
speech  of  Megisto,  required  that  her  son  should  be 
brouglit,  as  if  it  were  to  slay  him  before  her  eyes ;  hut 
whilst  the  oMccr  was  seeking  out  the  child,  that  was  in  the 
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company  of  other  children  playing  and  wrestling  together, 
his  mother  called  him  by  his  name,  and  said  ;  Corae  hither, 
my  child  ;  before  tliou  hast  any  sense  and  understanding, 
be  thou  delivered  from  bitter  tyranny  ;  for  it  would  be 
much  more  grievous  to  me  to  sec  thee  basely  enslaved 
than  to  see  thee  die.  At  which  Aristotimus  drawing  his 
eword  upon  llic  mother  herself,  and  transported  with  rage^ 
was  going  to  fall  upon  her,  when  one  of  his  favorites,  Cylon 
by  name  (esteemed  his  trusty  confidant,  but  in  reality  a 
hater  of  him,  and  a  confederate  with  Ilellanious  in  the  con- 
spiracy), put  a  stop  to  him,  and  averted  him  in  an  humble 
manner,  telling  him:  This  is  an  ignoble  and  womanlike 
carriage,  not  at  all  becoming  a  person  of  a  princely  mind 
and  a  statesman.  Hereupon  Aristotimus  scarcely  coming 
to  his  senses  departed.  Now  observe  what  an  ominous 
prodig\'  happened  to  him.  It  was  about  noon,  when  he 
was  taking  some  repose,  bis  wife  sitting  by  ;  and  whilst  his 
servants  were  providing  dinner,  an  eagle  was  seen  in  the 
air  floating  o\'er  the  house,  which  did,  as  it  were  consider- 
ately and  on  purpose,  let  fall  a  stone  of  an  handsome  big- 
ness upon  that  part  of  the  roof  of  the  house  which  was 
over  the  apurtmcnt  where  Aristotimus  lay.  At  the  some 
time  there  was  also  a  great  rattling  from  above,  together 
with  an  outcr)^  made  by  the  people  that  were  abroad  look- 
ing upon  the  bird.  Upon  which  Aristotimus,  falling  into 
a  great  consternution  and  examiuiug  the  matter,  sent  and 
called  his  soothsayer  which  he  usually  consulted  in  his 
public  concerns,  and  being  in  great  perplexity,  desired  to 
be  satisfied  what  that  prodigy  meant.  The  soothsayer  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  it  signified  that  Jupiter  now 
wakened  and  assisted  him.  But  to  the  citizens  that  he 
could  coniide  in  he  said,  that  vengeance  would  no  longer 
be  delayed  from  falling  on  the  tj-rant's  head.  Wherefore 
it  was  concluded  by  UcUanicus  and  his  friends  not  to  defer 
any  longer,  but  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  the  next  day. 
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At  night  Hellnnicus  imagined  in  his  sleep  that  he  saw  one 
of  his  dead  sons  stand  by  him  saying,  What  is  the  matter 
with  thee,  0  father  !  that  thou  sleepest  t  To-morrow  thou 
shalt  be  governor  of  this  city.  Being  animated  by  his 
vision,  he  encouraged  the  rest  concerned  with  him.  Now 
Aristotimus  was  informed  tliat  Craterus,  coming  to  his  aid 
with  great  forces,  was  encamped  in  Olympia ;  upon  which 
he  became  so  confidently  secure,  that  he  ventured  to  go 
without  his  guui'ds  into  the  market-plaee,  Cyloa  only  ao 
companying  him.  Wherefore  Ucllanicus,  observing  this 
opportunity,  did  not  think  good  to  give  the  signal  to  those 
that  were  to  undci'take  the  enterprise  with  him,  but  witli  a 
clear  voice  and  lifting  up  holli  hi.s  hands,  he  spake  saying : 
O  ye  good  men !  why  do  ye  delay  ?  Here  is  a  fair  theatre 
in  the  midst  of  your  native  country  for  you  to  conteud  in 
for  the  prize  nf  valor.  Whereupon  Cylon  in  the  first 
place  drawing  his  sword  smote  one  of  Aristotimus's  wait- 
ing gentlemen  ;  but  Thrasybulus  and  Lampis  making  a 
brisk  opposition.  Aristotiraus  escaped  by  flight  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  slaying  him,  they  dragged  forth 
his  corpse  into  the  market-place,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to 
the  citizens.  Neither  were  the  men  there  much  before  the 
women,  who  immediately  ran  forth  with  joyful  acclamations, 
environing  the  men  and  binding  triumpliunt  garlands  about 
their  heads.  The  multitude  i)rcsent]y  rushed  ou  xipon  the 
tjTants  palace,  whert^  his  wife  shutting  herself  into  her 
bed-chamber  hanged  herself.  He  had  also  two  daughters, 
maidens  of  most  beautiful  complexions,  ripe  for  marriage. 
Those  they  laid  hands  on,  and  haled  forth,  with  a  despe- 
rate resolution  to  slay  them,  but  first  to  torment  and  abuse 
them.  Rut  Megisto,  with  the  rest  of  the  women,  meeting 
tliera  called  out  with  a  loud  voice :  Will  they  perpetrate 
such  enormitiuB  who  reckon  themselves  a  free  people,  in 
imitation  of  the  practices  of  audacious  and  libidinous 
tyrants?     The  multitude  reverencing  the  gravity  of  this 
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matron,  pleading  vfith  them  so  undauntedly  as  also  affeo 
tionately  witli  tears,  they  resolved  to  lay  aside  this  oppro- 
brious way  of  proceeding,  and  to  cause  them  to  die  by 
their  oivn  hands.  As  they  were  therefore  returned  into 
the  chamber,  they  required  the  maids  immediately  to  be 
their  own  executioners.  Muto,  the  eldest,  imtying  her 
girdle  and  t\'ing  it  about  her  neck,  saluted  her  sister,  and 
exhorted  her  to  be  careful  and  do  whatever  she  saw  her 
do :  lest  (as  slie  said)  we  come  to  our  death  in  a  base  and 
anworthy  manner.  But  the  younger  desiring  it  might  be 
her  lot  to  die  first,  she  delivered  her  the  girdle,  saying :  I 
did  never  deny  thee  any  thing  thou  didst  ever  desire, 
neither  vnW  I  now ;  take  this  favor  also.  I  am  resolved  to 
bear  and  endure  that  which  is  more  grievous  than  death  to 
me,  to  see  my  most  deal'  sister  die  before  me.  Upon  this, 
when  she  had  instructed  her  sister  how  to  put  the  girdle 
so  as  to  strangle  her,  and  perceived  her  dead,  she  took  her 
down  and  covered  her.  And  now  the  eldest  sister,  whose 
turn  was  next,  besought  Megisto  to  take  care  of  her,  and 
not  suffer  her  to  lie  indecently  after  she  was  dead.  So  that 
tiiei*e  was  not  any  one  present  that  was  so  bitter  and 
vehement  a  tT,rant-hater  that  he  did  not  lament  and  com- 
passionate these  maidens  upon  their  brave  and  virtuous 
behavior. 


Of  the  innumei-able  famous  exploits  peiforracd  by  wo- 
men, these  examples  may  sufhcc.  But  as  i'or  their  par- 
ticular virtues,  we  will  describe  them  accortUng  as  tliey 
offer  themselves  scattered  here  and  there,  not  supposing 
that  our  present  history  doth  necessarily  require  an  exact 
order  of  time. 

EXAUFLE    16.      0/ Pi'en'a. 

Some  of  the  loniana  who  came  to  dwell  at  Miletus, 
falling  into  contention  with  the  sons  of  Neleus,  departed  to 
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M}^9,  and  there  took  up  their  situation,  where  they  suf- 
fered many  injuries  from  the  Milesians;  for  they  made  war 
upon  them  by  reason  of  their  revolt  from  them.  This  war 
was  not  indeed  without  truces  or  coraraerce,  but  upon  cer- 
tain festival  days  the  women  of  Myus  went  to  Miletus. 
Now  there  was  at  Myus  Pythes,  a  renowned  man  among 
them,  who  had  a  wife  called  Tapygia,  and  a  daughter 
Pieria.  P)the8,  when  there  was  a  time  of  feasting  and 
sacrificing  to  Diana  among  the  Milesians,  which  they  called 
Neleis,  sent  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  desired  to  paitici- 
pate  of  the  said  feast :  when  one  of  the  most  potent  sons 
of  Neleus,  Phrygius  by  name,  fell  in  love  with  Pieria.  He 
desired  to  know  what  service  he  could  do  which  might  be 
most  acceptable  to  her.  She  told  him,  that  he  should 
bring  it  to  pass  that  she  with  many  others  might  have  their 
frcq^uent  recourse  thither.  Hence  Phrygius  understood 
that  she  desired  friendship  and  peace  with  the  citizens  of 
Miletus  ;  accordingly  he  finished  tlie  war.  Whence  arose 
that  great  honor  and  renown  of  Pieria  iu  both  cities ;  inso- 
much that  tlie  Milesian  women  do  to  this  day  make  use  of 
this  benediction  to  new  married  wives,  that  theu'  husbands 
may  love  them  so  as  Phrygius  loved  Pieria. 

KxAUPLB   17.    Of  Polj/crita. 

A  war  arose  between  the  Naxians  and  Milesians  upon 
the  account  of  Neaera,  the  wife  of  Uypsicreon,  a  Milesian. 
For  she  fell  iu  love  with  Promedon  a  Naxian,  who  was 
Hj'psicrcon's  guest.  Promedon  lies  with  his  beloved  Ne- 
aera ;  and  she,  fearing  her  husband's  displeasure,  took  ship- 
ping \vith  her  Promedon,  who  carried  her  over  into  Naxos 
and  placed  her  a  supplicant  to  Vesta.  The  Naxians  not 
restoring  her  upon  demand,  for  the  sake  of  Promedon  and 
making  her  devotion  to  Vesta  their  pretence,  a  war  arose. 
To  the  assistance  of  the  Milesians  came  in  many  others ; 
and  of  the  lonians  the  Erythraeans  were  most  ready.     So 
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that  this  war  was  of  long  continuance,  and  had  great  calam* 
itioa  att^ndingr  it.  But  as  it  was  begrin  by  the  lewdness  of 
u  woman,  so  it  was  ended  by  a  woman's  policy.  Diognetus, 
a  colonel  of  the  Erythraeans,  holding  a  fortification  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping,  which  was  cast  up  against  the  Nax- 
ians,  lying  naturally  to  great  advantage  and  well  furnished 
with  ammunition,  took  great  spoils  from  the  Naxians ;  yea, 
he  captivated  both  free  married  women  and  virgins;  with 
one  of  which,  called  Polycrita,  he  fell  in  love,  and  tieated 
her  not  as  a  captive  but  after  the  manner  of  a  married  wife. 
Now  a  festival  coming  in  tuni  to  be  celebrated  among  the 
Milesians  in  the  camp,  and  all  of  them  given  to  their  cups 
and  luxury,  Polycrita  petitioned  Diognetus  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  permit  her  to  send  some  part  of  the  cakes  to 
her  brethren.  lie  pennitting  and  bidding  her  do  it,  she 
thrust  into  a  cake  a  piece  of  lead  engraven  with  writing, 
and  commanded  the  bearer  to  say  to  her  brethren  that  they 
alone  by  themselves  should  eat  up  what  she  had  scut  Ac- 
cordingly they  met  with  the  plate  of  lead,  and  read  Poly- 
crita's  hand-writing,  advising  them  that  night  to  fall  upon 
their  enemies,  who,  by  reason  of  excess  caused  by  their 
feastings,  were  overcome  with  wine  and  therefore  in  a  care- 
less secure  condition.  They  acquainted  tlic  officers  with  it> 
and  urged  them  to  accompany  them  forth  against  the  ene- 
mies. Upon  engagement  the  stronghold  being  gotten  and 
many  slain,  Polycrita  by  entreaty  of  her  comitrymen  obtained 
the  life  of  Diognetus  and  preserved  him.  But  she  being 
met  by  her  countrymen  at  the  gate,  who  received  her  with 
acclamations  of  joy  and  garlands,  and  greatly  applauded 
her  deed,  could  not  bear  the  greatness  of  the  joy,  but  died, 
falling  down  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  where  she  was 
buried  ;  and  it  is  called  the  Sepulchre  of  Envj*,  as  though 
some  envious  fortune  had  gmdged  Polycrita  the  fruition  of 
80  great  honor.  And  thus  do  the  Naxian  writers  declare 
the  history.     But  Aristotle  saith,  that  Polycrita  was  not 
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taken  captive,  but  that  by  some  other  way  or  means  Diogne- 
tus  seeing  her  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  was  ready  to  give 
and  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  enjoying  her.  Polycrita 
promised  to  consent  to  him,  provided  she  might  obtitin  one 
only  thing  of  him ;  concerning  which,  as  the  philosopher 
naith,  she  required  an  oath  of  Diognctus.  When  he  had 
sworn,  she  required  Delium  to  be  delivered  up  to  her  (for 
the  stronghold  was  called  Delium),  otherwise  she  would 
not  )icld  to  go  with  him.  He,  being  besotted  with  lust  and 
fur  his  oath's  sake,  delivered  up  the  place  into  the  bands 
of  Polycrita,  and  she  to  her  countrymen.  From  hencefor^ 
ward  they  adjusted  matters  so  equally,  that  the  Naxians  had 
free  converse,  as  they  pleased,  with  the  Milesians. 

ExAUTLF.    18.    Of  Lamptaee. 

There  were  two  brethren,  Phohus  and  Itlepsus,  twins  of 
the  stork  of  Codrus.  natives  of  Phocaea :  of  which  two 
PUobiis,  the  elder,  threw  himself  from  the  Leueadian  rocks 
into  the  sea,  as  Charon  of  Lampsacus  hath  told  us  in  his- 
tor)'.  This  Phobua,  having  potency  and  royal  dignity,  took 
a  voyage  into  Parium  upon  the  account  of  his  own  private 
concerns ;  and  becoming  a  friend  and  guest  to  Mandron 
king  of  the  Bchrycians,  the  same  that  were  called  Pituoes* 
sans,  he  aided  and  assisted  him  in  the  war  against  those  of 
the  bordering  inhabitants  that  molested  him.  So  that  when 
Phobus  was  retarning  buck  by  sea,  Mandi-on  showed  great 
civility  to  him,  promising  to  give  him  a  part  of  his  counti^ 
and  city,  if  he  would  bring  over  the  Phocaeans  and  plant 
them  as  inhabitants  in  Pituoessa.  Phobus  therefore  per- 
suading his  countrymen  sent  his  brother  to  conduct  them 
over  as  planters,  and  likewise  the  obligation  was  performed 
on  Mandron's  part  according  to  expectation.  But  the 
Phocaeans  taking  great  booty,  prey,  and  spoils  from  the 
neighboring  barbarians,  were  first  envied,  and  afterwards 
became  a  terror  to  the  Bebrycians ;  and  therefore  they  de- 
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sired  to  be  rM  of  tliera.  As  for  Mandron,  being  an  honest 
and  lighteous  pei"son,  they  could  not  possess  him  ogainst 
the  Grecians  ;  but  he  taking  a  long  journey,  they  provided 
to  destroy  the  Phocaeans  by  treachery,  ^fandron  had  a 
daughter  called  Larapsace,  a  virgin,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  plot :  and  first  she  endeavored  to  take  off  her 
friends  and  familiars  from  it,  admonishing  them  what  a 
dreadful  and  ungodly  enteriirise  they  were  going  upon,  —  to 
muidcr  men  that  were  benefactors,  militaiy  auxiliaries,  and 
now  citizens.  But  when  she  could  not  prevail  with  them, 
she  declared  to  the  Grecians  secretly  what  was  plotting, 
and  wished  them  to  stand  upon  their  guard.  Upon  this, 
the  Phocaeans  provided  a  sacrifice  and  feast,  and  invited 
the  Pitnoessans  into  the  suburbs  ;  on  which,  dividing  them- 
selves into  two  parts,  with  one  they  surprised  the  walls  of 
the  cit)',  ivith  the  other  they  slew  the  men.  Thus  taking 
the  city,  they  sent  to  Mandron,  desiring  him  to  join  with 
their  own  rulers  in  the  govcrument.  As  for  T-arapsace, 
she  died  of  a  sickness,  and  they  buried  her  sumptuously, 
and  called  the  cit)'  Lam]>sacc  af^r  her  name.  But  when 
Mandion,  avoiding  all  suspicion  of  betraying  his  people, 
refused  to  come  to  dwell  among  them,  and  desired  tliis 
favor  at  their  hands,  that  they  would  send  him  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  deceased,  the  Phocaeans  most  readily 
sent  them,  offering  them  no  injury  at  all.  And  ascribing 
in  the  first  place  heroic  renown  to  Lampsace,  in  the  last 
place  they  decreed  a  sacrifice  to  her  as  a  Goddess,  which 
they  continue  yearly  to  offer. 

ExAHptK    19.     AretaphiUt. 

Aretaphila,  a  Cyrenaean,  was  not  of  ancient  time,  but 
lived  in  tlie  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  She  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  experience  in  counsel  as 
might  he  compared  with  the  conduct  of  any  heioic  ladies. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  .\eglator  and  the  wife  of  Phaedi- 
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mus,  both  renowned  men.  She  wns  a  great  beauty,  exc« 
ling  in  discretion,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  ma 
knotty  pieces  of  policy ;  but  the  common  disasters  of  h 
native  country  rendered  her  famous.  Nicocnites,  bavin 
then  usurped  the  tyranny  over  the  Cyrcnueans,  not  on! 
murdered  many  other  citizens,  but  also  assassinated  Mel 
iiippus,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  with  his  own  hand,  and  held  th 
priesthood  himself.  He  slew  also  Phaedimus,  tlie  husban 
of  Arctuphila.  and  married  Aretuphila  against  her  wil 
Uuto  a  thousand  other  villanies  he  added  this,  that  he  si 
guards  at  the  gates,  who  mangled  the  dead  corpses  as  th 
were  canning  forth,  pricking  them  with  their  daggers  an 
clapping  hot  irons  to  them,  lest  any  citizen  should  be  cai 
ricd  out  privily  under  pretence  of  being  a  dead  corps* 
Aretapbila's  own  proper  calamities  were  very  grievous  | 
her,  although  the  tyrant,  for  the  love  that  he  bare  to  he: 
suffered  her  to  enjoy  a  great  part  of  his  regal  power ;  ft 
his  love  had  subdued  him  unto  her,  aud  to  her  alone  wa 
he  gentle  and  manugeable,  being  very  rude  and  savage  ij 
his  behavior  to  others.  But  that  which  troubled  her  mo 
than  other  things  was  to  see  her  miserable  country  suffei 
ing  such  horrid  tilings  in  so  base  a  manner :  one  citizei 
being  slaughtered  after  another,  without  uny  hopes  of 
vindietive  justice  from  any.  The  exiles  also  were  altogeth 
enfeebled,  affrighted,  and  scattered  here  and  there.  Are 
taphila  therefore  supposed  herself  to  be  the  only  hop 
rcmaiuiug  for  the  state  :  and  emulating  the  famous  am 
brave  enterprises  of  Thebe  of  Phcrae,  although  she  wa 
destitute  of  the  faithful  friends  and  helpers  which  clrcum 
stances  afforded  to  Thebe,  she  laid  a  plan  to  despatch  hei 
husband  by  poison.  But  in  setting  herself  about  it,  pro 
viding  the  materitils,  and  trjiiig  many  experiments  \vith 
poisons,  the  matter  could  not  be  hid,  but  was  discovered 
and  there  being  proof  made  of  the  attcmpt»  Calbia,  Nic 
crates's  mother,  being  naturally  of  a  murdering  implacabl 
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8pint,  presently  adjudged  Arctaphila  to  torments  and  then 
to  death.  But  love  abated  the  rage  of  Nicocrates,  and  put 
him  upon  delay ;  and  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  Are- 
taphila  met  the  accusation  and  defended  herself  gave  some 
plausible  ground  for  his  hesitation.  But  when  she  was 
convicted  by  the  clearest  proofs,  and  the  preparation  she 
had  made  for  the  poison  was  even  in  sight,  admitting  no 
deuial,  she  confessed  that  she  provided  poison,  but  not 
deadly  poison.  But  truly,  O  sir,  she  said,  I  am  contending 
for  matters  of  great  concera,  no  less  indeed  than  the  honor 
and  power  which  by  thy  gracious  favor  I  reap  the  fruit  of, 
I  am  maligned  by  many  ill  women,  whose  poisons  and 
treacheries  I  stand  in  feai"  of,  and  therefore  have  been  per- 
suaded to  contrive  something  on  the  other  side  in  my  ovm. 
defence.  These  are  haply  foolish  and  woman-like  plots, 
but  not  Buch  as  deserve  death,  unless  it  seem  good  to  thee 
as  judge  to  take  away  thy  wife's  life  on  account  of  love- 
potions  aud  charms,  which  she  has  used  because  she  wishes 
to  bo  loved  by  tliee  more  than  thou  wouldst  have  her. 
Notwithstanding  this  defence  which  Aretaphila  had  made 
for  herself,  Nicocrates  tliought  good  to  commit  her  to  tor- 
ments ;  and  Calbia  presided  in  the  judicature,  rigid  and 
inexorable.  But  Aretaphila  bore  up  invincibly  under  her 
tortures,  till  Calbia  herself  was  tired,  sore  against  her  v?iU. 
But  Nicocrates  being  pacified  discharged  her,  and  was  sorry 
he  had  tortured  her.  And  it  was  not  very  long  ere  he  went 
in  again  unto  her,  being  highly  trans|>orted  with  affection, 
renewing  his  favor  towards  her  with  honors  and  courteous 
behavior.  But  she  would  not  he  brought  under  by  flattery, 
who  had  held  out  so  stoutly  under  tortures  and  pains  ;  and 
an  emulation  of  victory,  conjoined  with  the  love  of  honesty, 
made  her  betake  herself  to  other  measures. 

She  had  a  daughter  marriageable,  an  excellent  beauty. 
Her  she  presented  for  a  bait  to  the  tyrant's  brother,  a  young 
stripling  and  lasciviously  addicted.     There  was  a  report, 
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that  Aretaphila  used  such  enchantments  and  witchcrafts 
towaixls  the  maid,  that  she  plainly  charmed  and  destroyed 
tiie  young  man's  reason.  He  was  colled  Leander.  Afler 
he  was  entangled,  he  petitioned  his  brother  and  accom- 
plished the  raamage.  Now  the  maid,  being  instructed  by 
her  mother,  instigated  and  persuaded  him  to  set  the  citj"  at 
liberty,  insinuating  that  he  himself  could  not  live  long  free 
under  on  arbitrary  government,  nor  could  he  marry  a  wife 
or  reserve  her  to  himself.  Also  some  friends,  Aretaphila's 
favorites,  suggested  to  him  continually  some  accusations  or 
sm-mises  concerning  his  brother.  But  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  Aretaphila  was  counselling  and  aiding  in  these 
matters,  he  undertook  the  business,  and  excited  Daphnis 
a  household  servant,  who  slew  Nicocrates  by  his  com- 
mand. In  what  followed,  he  attended  not  ao  much  to 
Aretaphila,  but  presently  manifested  by  his  actions  that  he 
was  rather  a  fratricide  than  a  tjranaicide  ;  for  he  mauaged 
his  affairs  pervei-sely  and  foolishly.  But  yet  he  had  some 
honor  for  .\ret;iphila,  and  she  had  some  influence  with  him  ; 
neither  did  she  manage  any  enmity  or  open  opposition 
against  him,  but  ordered  her  affairs  privily.  First  of  all, 
she  stirred  up  an  African  war  against  him,  and  incited 
Anabus,  a  certain  duke,  to  invade  liis  borders  and  approach 
^e  city :  and  then  she  buzzed  into  Lcander^s  head  suspi- 
cions against  the  favorites  and  officers,  saying  that  they 
were  not  forward  to  fight  but  rather  ambitious  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  which  indeed  (she  said)  the  state  of  affairs 
and  the  security  of  his  dominion  required  of  him  if  he 
would  hold  his  subjects  in  firm  subjection ;  and  she  would 
effect  a  cessation  of  arms  and  bring  Anabus  to  a  pariey  with 
him,  if  he  would  permit  it,  before  an  incurable  war  should 
break  forth.  Leander  gave  her  commission.  First  she 
treated  with  the  African,  and  with  the  promise  of  great 
presents  and  treasures  begged  that  he  would  seize  Leander 
when  be  came  to  treat  with  him.      The  African  was  per- 
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Buaded,  but  Leander  was  backward  to  it ;  only  for  the  re- 
spect that  he  bore  to  Aretaphila,  wlio  said  that  she  would 
be  present,  he  went  unarmed  and  ungnardcd.  But  as  he 
came  nigh  and  saw  Anabus,  he  made  a  halt,  and  would 
have  waited  the  coming  of  hie  guards:  only  Aretaphila 
being  present  sometimes  cncoumged  him,  sometimes  reWlcd 
him.  But  at  last,  when  he  still  hesitates,  she  undauntedly 
lays  hold  on  him,  and  dragging  him  resohxtely  along,  de- 
livers him  to  the  barbarian.  Ho  was  immediately  seized, 
confined,  and  buimd,  and  kept  prisoner  by  the  African, 
until  Aretaphila's  friends,  with  other  citizens,  procuied  the 
treasures  promised.  Many  people  acquainted  with  this 
ran  forth  to  the  parley ;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  Areta- 
phila, they  were  so  transported  that  they  had  like  to  have 
forgot  their  indignation  against  tlie  tyrant,  aad  reckoned 
the  punishing  him  of  no  great  concern.  But  the  first 
work  after  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  was  the  saluting 
Aretaphila,  between  accluniations  of  joy  and  weeping,  and 
fulling  down  before  her,  as  before  the  statue  of  one  of  the 
Gods.  And  the  people  flocked  in  one  after  another,  so 
that  they  scarcely  had  rime  that  evening  to  receive  Lean- 
der again  and  return  into  the  city.  When  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  in  honoring  and  applauding  .\retaphila, 
they  turned  themselves  to  the  t}Tants ;  and  Calbia  they 
bui-nt  alive,  Leander  they  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea,  but  they  voted  that  Aretaphila  should 
bear  her  shai-e  in  the  government  together  with  the  stales- 
men,  and  be  taken  into  counsel.  But  she,  by  great  suff^cr- 
ings  having  acted  a  tragi-comedy  consisting  of  various 
parts,  and  at  last  obtained  the  reward  of  the  garland,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  the  city  set  at  liberty,  betook  herself  to 
her  private  apai'tmeut ;  and  casting  off  all  multiplicity  of 
business,  she  led  the  rest  of  her  time  in  spinuing,  and 
finished  her  days  in  tranquillity  among  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. 
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EXAUPLK  20.     Cbmrna. 

There  were  two  most  potent  persons  among  the  tetrarc 
of  Galatia,  allied  by  kin  to  each  other,  Sinatns  and  Synorix 
one  of  which,  Sinatua,  took  a  maid  to  wife,  Camma  by  nam^ 
very  comely  to  behold  for  person  and  favor,  but  principall; 
to  be  admired  for  virtue.  For  she  was  not  only  modest  ant 
loving  to  her  husband,  but  discreet  and  of  a  generous  mind 
And  by  reason  of  her  gentle  and  courteous  behavior  shi 
was  extremely  acceptable  to  her  inferiors ;  yea,  that  whici 
rendered  l^er  more  eminently  renowned  was,  that  being  a 
priest  of  Diana  (for  the  Galatians  worship  that  goddea 
most)  she  did  always  appear  magnificently  adorned  in  ai 
sacred  processions  and  at  the  sacrifices.  Wherefore  Syik 
orix,  falling  in  love  with  her,  could  not  prevail  either  b; 
persuasions  or  violence,  whilst  her  husband  lived-  H< 
commits  a  horrid  crime,  —  he  slays  Sinatus  treacherously^ 
—  and  not  long  after  accosts  Camma,  whilst  she  abode 
witliui  t}ie  temple,  and  bore  Synorix's  crime  not  in  an  al> 
ject  and  despondent  manner,  but  with  a  mind  intent  upoi 
revenge  on  Synorix,  and  only  waiting  an  opportunih'.  H 
was  importunate  in  his  humble  addresses,  neither  did  h 
seem  to  use  arguments  that  were  without  all  show  of  hott 
esty.  For  as  in  other  things  he  pretended  that  he  far  ex- 
celled Sinatus,  so  he  slew  him  for  the  love  he  bare  to  Camm 
and  for  no  otlier  wicked  design.  The  woman's  denials  wer< 
at  fii'st  not  verj'  peremptory,  and  then  by  little  and  little  ah 
seemed  to  be  softened  towards  him.  Her  familiars  am 
friends  also  lay  at  her  in  the  service  and  favor  of  Synorix, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  power,  persuading  and  even  for 
cing  her.  In  fine  therefore  she  consented,  and  accordingl 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  her,  that  the  mutual  contract  an' 
covenant  might  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  God 
desa.  When  he  came,  she  received  him  with  much  cour- 
tesy, and  bringing  him  before  the  altar  and  pouring  oui 
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Bomc  of  the  drink-ofPering  upon  the  altar  out  of  the  bowls, 
part  of  the  remainder  she  drank  hersdf  and  part  she  gave 
liitn  to  drink.  The  cup  was  poisoned  mead.  As  she  saw 
bim  drink  it  all  up,  she  lifted  up  a  shiill  loud  roice,  and  fell 
down  and  woi-shippcd  her  Goddess,  saying :  I  call  thee  ty 
witness,  O  most  reverend  Divinity !  that  for  this  very  day's 
work's  sake  I  have  over-lived  the  murder  of  Sinatus,  no 
otherwise  taking  any  comfort  in  this  part  of  my  life  but  in 
the  hope  of  revenge  that  I  have  had.  And  now  I  go  do\vn 
to  ray  husband.  And  for  thee,  the  lewdest  person  among 
men,  let  thy  relations  prepare  a  sepulchre,  instead  of  a 
bride-chamber  and  nuptials.  When  the  Galatian  heard 
these  things,  and  jwrceived  the  poison  to  wamble  up  and 
down  and  indispose  his  hody.  he  ascended  his  chariot,  hop- 
ing to  be  relieved  by  the  jogging  and  shaking.  But  hfe 
-presently  aliglited,  and  put  himself  into  a  litter,  and  died 
that  evening.  Camma  continued  all  that  night,  and  being 
told  that  lie  had  ended  his  life,  she  comfortably  and  cheer- 
fully expired. 

CXAUPLB  21.     Stratoniea. 

Galatia  also  produced  Stratoniea  the  wife  of  Deiotarus, 
and  Chiomara  the  wife  of  Ortiagon,  both  of  them  women 
worth  remembrance.  Stratoniea  knowing  that  her  hus- 
band wanted  children  of  his  own  body  to  succeed  in  his 
kingdom,  she  being  barren  persuaded  him  to  beget  a  child 
on  another  woman,  and  suhject  it  to  her  tutelage.  Dei- 
otarus admiring  her  proposal,  committed  all  to  her  care 
upon  that  account.  She  provided  a  comely  virgin  for  him 
from  among  the  captives,  Electra  by  name,  and  brouglit 
ber  to  lie  with  Deiotarus.  The  children  begotten  of  her 
she  educated  very  tenderly  and  magnificently,  as  if  they 
had  been  her  own. 
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Example  22.     (^iomara. 

It  fell  out  that  Chiomara,  the  wife  of  Ortiagon,  was 
taken  captive  with  other  women,  in  the  time  when  the 
Romans  nnder  Cneus  Manlins  overcame  tlie  Galatians  of 
Asia  in  buttle.  The  centurion  that  took  her  made  use 
of  his  fortune  soldier-hke  and  defiled  lier ;  for  he  was,  as 
to  voluptuousness  and  covetousness,  an  ill-bred  and  insatia- 
ble man,  over  whom  avarice  had  gotten  an  absolute  con- 
quest. A  great  quantity  of  gold  being  promised  by  tlie 
woman  for  her  ransom,  in  order  to  her  redemption  he 
brought  her  to  a  certain  bank  of  a  river.  As  the  Gala- 
tians passed  over  and  paid  him  the  money  in  gold,  and 
received  Chiomara  into  their  possession,  she  gave  an  inti- 
ifiation  of  her  pleasure  to  one  of  tlicm  by  nod. —  to  smite 
the  Roman  while  he  was  kissing  and  Uikiug  his  leave  of' 
her.  He  obeyed  her  commands  and  cut  off  his  head.  She 
takes  it,  wraps  it  up  in  her  apron,  and  cames  it  with  her  ; 
and  as  she  comes  to  her  husband,  she  casts  down  the  head 
before  him,  at  which  being  startled  he  said,  0  wife!  thy 
fidelitj'  is  noble.  Yen^  verily,  replied  she,  it  is  a  nobler 
thing  that  there  is  now  but  one  man  alive  that  hath  ever 
lain  with  me.  Polybius  saitli  that  lie  discoursed  with  this 
woman  at  Sardls,  and  admired  her  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. 


Example  28.     Of  the  Woman  of  Prrtjimuu. 

When  Mitlmdates  sent  for  sixty  noblemen  of  Galatia  .aa 
friends,  he  seemed  to  carry  himself  abusively  and  imperi- 
ously towards  them,  which  they  were  all  mightily  provoked 
at.  Poredonx,  a  man  of  a  robust  body  and  lofty  mind,  who 
was  no  less  than  tctraroh  of  the  Tosiopae,  designed  to  lay 
hold  on  MithridatcB,  seizing  him  when  he  should  be  de- 
termining causes  on  the  bench  of  judicature  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  to  force  him  bench  and  all  into  the  ditch ; 
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but  by  a  certain  chance  he  went  not  up  to  the  place  of 
judicature  that  day,  but  sent  for  the  Galutinns  to  come 
liorae  to  him  to  his  house.  Poredorix  encouraged  them  all 
to  be  of  good  courage,  and  when  they  should  be  all  come 
together  there,  to  full  upon  him  on  every  side,  slay  hira, 
and  cut  his  body  in  pieces.  This  conspiracy  was  not  un- 
known to  Mithridiitcs,  an  intimation  of  it  being  given  him  ; 
accordingly  he  delivers  up  the  Galatians  one  by  one  to 
be  slain.  But  calling  to  mind  a  young  man  among  them, 
who  excelled  in  comeliness  and  beauty  all  whom  he  knew, 
he  commiserated  him  and  repented  himself  and  was  ap- 
parently grieved,  supposing  him  slain  among  the  first,  and, 
also  sent  his  command^  that  if  he  were  alive  he  should 
remain  so.  The  young  man's  name  was  Bepolitanus.  There 
was  a  strange  accident  befell  this  man.  When  he  was  ap- 
prehended, he  had  on  very  gay  and  rich  apparel,  which 
the  executioner  desircd  to  preserve  clean  from  being 
stiiined  with  blood;  and  undressing  tlie  young  man  leis- 
urely, he  saw  the  king's  messengers  running  to  him  and 
calling  out  the  name  of  the  youth.  So  that  covetousness. 
which  is  the  ruin  of  many,  unexpectedly  saved  the  life  of 
Bepolitanus.  But  Poredorix  being  slain  was  cast  forth 
unburied,  and  noue  of  his  friends  did  dare  to  come  near 
him ;  only  a  certain  woman  of  Pergamus,  that  was  conver- 
sant with  him  while  he  lived  at  (lalatia,  attempted  to  cover 
his  corpse  and  bury  it.  But  when  the  guards  perceived 
her,  they  laid  liold  on  her  and  brought  her  before  the  king. 
And  it  is  reported  that  Mitbridatcs  was  much  affected  at 
the  sight  of  her,  the  young  maid  seeming  altogether  harm- 
less, and  the  more  so,  as  it  seemed,  because  he  knew  that 
love  was  the  reason  of  her  attempt.  He  gave  her  leave 
therefore  to  take  away  the  corpso  and  bury  it,  and  to  take 
grave-clothes  and  ornaments  at  his  cost. 
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Examine  34.      TSmoefea. 

Theagenes  the  Theban,  who  held  the  same  sentiments 
witli  ivgard  to  liis  country's  welfare  with  Kpaminondas, 
Pclopidas,  and  the  other  most  worthy  Thebuns,  was  slain  in 
Clmcrouea,  in  the  common  disaster  of  Greece,  even  then 
when  he  had  conquered  his  enemies  and  was  in  pursuit  of 
them.  For  it  was  he  that  answered  one  who  cried  out 
aloud  to  him,  How  far  wilt  thou  pursue?  Even  (saith  he) 
to  Macedonia.  When  he  was  dead,  his  sister  survived  him, 
who  gave  testimony  that  he  was  nobly  descended,  and 
that  he  was  naturally  a  great  man  and  excellently  accom- 
plishcd.  Moreover,  this  woman  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
reap  a  great  beueiit  by  her  prowess,  so  that  the  more 
public  calamities  fell  upon  her,  so  much  the  easier  she 
bore  them.  For  when  Alexander  took  Thebes  and  the 
soldiers  fell  a  plundering,  some  in  one  part  and  some  in 
another,  it  huppencd  that  a  man,  neither  civil  nor  sober 
but  mischievous  and  mad,  took  up  his  quarters  in  Timo- 
clea's  house.  He  was  a  captain  to  a  Thracian  company, 
and  the  king's  namesake,  but  nothing  like  him;  for  he 
having  no  regard  either  to  the  family  or  estate  of  this 
woman,  when  he  had  swilled  himself  in  wine  after  supper, 
commanded  her  to  come  and  lie  with  him.  Neither  ended 
he  here,  but  enquired  for  gold  and  silver,  whether  she  had 
not  some  hid  by  her ;  sometimes  thrcaleaing  as  if  he  would 
kill  her,  sometimes  flattering  as  if  he  would  always  repute 
her  in  the  place  of  a  wife.  She,  taking  the  occasion 
offered  by  him,  said  :  "  Would  God  I  had  died  before  this 
night  came,  rather  than  lived  to  it ;  that  though  all  other 
things  had  been  lost,  I  might  have  preserved  my  body  free 
from  abuse.  But  now  seeing  it  is  thus  come  to  pass,  and 
Divine  Providence  hath  thus  disposed  of  it  that  I  must 
repute  thee  my  guardian,  lord,  and  husband,  I  will  not 
hold  any  thing  from  thee  that  is  thine  own.     And  as  for 
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myself,  I  see  I  am  at  thy  disposition.  As  for  corporeal  en- 
joyments, the  world  was  mine,  I  had  silver  bowls,  I  had 
gold,  and  some  money ;  but  when  this  city  waa  taken,  I 
commanded  my  maids  to  puck  it  up  altogether,  and  threw 
it,  or  rather  put  it  for  secuiity,  into  a  well  that  had  no 
water  in  it.  Neither  do  many  know  of  it,  for  it  hath  a 
covcrini^,  and  nature  hath  provided  a  shady  wood  round 
about  it.  Take  then  these  things,  and  much  good  may 
they  do  thee  ;  and  they  shall  lie  by  thee,  as  certain  tokens 
and  marks  of  the  lute  flourishing  fortune  and  splendor  of 
our  family." 

When  the  Macedonian  heard  these  things,  he  stayed  not 
for  day,  but  presently  went  to  the  place  by  'f  imoclea's  con- 
duct, commandiu<;  the  gardeu-door  to  be  shut,  that  none 
might  perceive  what  they  were  about  He  descended  in 
his  morning  vestment.  Hut  the  revengeful  Clotho  brought 
dreadful  things  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  Timoclea,  who 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  well ;  for  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
by  his  voice  that  he  reached  the  bottom,  she  threw  down 
abundimce  of  stones  upon  him,  and  her  maids  rolled  in 
many  and  great  ones,  till  they  had  dashed  him  to  pieces 
and  buried  him  under  them.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonians 
came  to  understand  this  and  had  taken  up  the  corpse,  there 
having  been  late  proclamation  that  none  of  the  Thebans 
should  be  slain,  they  seized  her  and  carried  her  before  the 
king  and  declared  her  audacious  exploit;  but  the  king, 
who  by  the  gravity  of  her  coimtcaancc  and  stateUness  of 
her  behavior  did  perceive  in  her  something  that  savored 
of  the  greatest  worth  and  nobility,  asked  her  first,  What 
woman  art  thou  1  She  courageously  and  undauntedly  an- 
swered :  Thcagenes  was  my  brother,  who  was  a  com- 
mander at  Chaeronea,  and  lost  his  life  tighting  against 
you  in  defence  of  the  Grecian  liberty,  that  we  might  not 
sxiifer  any  such  thing ;  and  seeing  I  have  suffered  things 
unworthy  of  my  rank,  I  refuse  not  to  die ;  for  it  is  better 
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SO  to  do  than  to  experience  another  sucb  a  eight  as  the 
last,  which  awaits  me  unless  thou  forbid  it  All  the  most 
tender-spin  ted  persons  that  were  present  broke  out  into 
tears  ;  but  Alexander  was  not  for  pit)'ing  her,  as  being  a 
woman  above  pity.  But  he  admired  her  fortitude  and  elo- 
quence, which  had  taken  strong  holtl  on  him,  and  charged 
his  ctfficers  to  have  a  special  care  and  look  to  the  guards^ 
lest  any  such  abuse  be  offered  again  to  any  renowned 
family :  and  dismissed  Timoclca,  charging  them  to  have  a 
special  regard  to  her  and  all  that  should  be  found  to  be  of 
her  family. 

EXAUPLB  25.     Eryxo. 

Arcesilaus  was  the  son  of  Battus  who  was  sumamed 
Felix,  not  at  all  like  to  his  father  in  bis  conversation.  His 
father,  when  he  lived,  laid  a  fine  of  a  talent  upon  him  for 
making  fortifirationa  about  liis  house.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  being  of  a  nigged  disposition  (therefore  sumamed 
the  Sevei-e),  and  following  the  couusels  of  Laarchus,  an  ill 
friend,  became  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  king.  For  Laarchus 
affecting  the  government  for  himself,  cither  banished  or  slew 
the  noblemen  of  Gyrene,  and  charged  the  fault  upon  Arceai- 
hius;  and  at  last  casting  him  into  a  wasting  and  grievous 
disease,  by  givhig  him  the  sea-hai'e  in  his  drink,  he  deprived 
him  of  his  life.  So  that  Laarchns  assumed  the  government, 
under  pretence  of  being  protector  to  Arcesilaus's  young  son 
Battus ;  but  the  youth,  by  reason  either  of  his  lameness  or 
youthful  age,  was  contemned.  As  for  his  niotlier,  many 
made  addresses  to  her,  being  a  modest  and  courteous 
woman,  and  she  had  many  of  the  commons  and  nobility  at 
her  devotion.  Therefore  I-aarchus,  pretending  to  be  her 
humble  servant,  would  needs  niarr)*  her,  and  thereby  take 
Battus  to  the  dignity  of  being  son  and  then  allow  him  a 
share  in  the  government.  But  Eryxo  (for  that  was  the 
woman's  name),  taking  counsel  of  her  brethren,  bade  Laar- 
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chus  treat  with  them  as  if  she  hud  designed  marriage  ; 
Lnarchus  accordingly  treating  with  Eryxo's  brethren,  they 
on  purpose  delay  and  prolong  the  business.     Eryxo  sends 
one  of  her  maid -servants   acquainting  him,  tliat  for  tlic 
present  her  brethren  did   oppose  the   match,  but  if   they 
could  but  accomplish  it  so  as  to  lie  togetlier  once,  her 
brethren  would  cease  arguing  the  matter  any  farther,  and 
woiUd  give  their  consent.      He  should  therefore  come  to 
her  by  night,  if  he  pleased ;  an  entrance  being  once  made 
in  a  business,  the  rest  will  succeed  well  enough.     These 
things  were  m'ghty  pleasing  to  Laarchus,  and  he  was  much 
inflamed  by  the  woman's  obliging  carriage  towards  him, 
and   declared  that  he  would  come  to  whatever  place  she 
should   command   him.     These  things   Eryxo   transacted 
with  the  privity  of  Polyarchus,  her  eldest  brother.    A  time 
being  now  appointeil  for  the  congress,  Polyarchus  placed 
himself  in   his   sister's  bcd-chumber,  together   with   two 
young  men  that  were  sword-men,  all  out  of  sight,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  father,  whom  Laarchus  had  lately 
murdered.     Eryxo  sending  at  the  time  to  acquaint  him,  he 
entered  without  his  guard,  and  the  young  men  fulling  upon 
him,  he  was  wounded  with  the  sword  and  died  ;  the  corpse 
immediately  they  threw  over  the  wall.     Battus  they  brought 
forth  and  proclaimed  king  over  his  fathei's  dominions,  and 
Polyarchus  restored  to  the  Cyrcnacans  their  ancient  con- 
stitution of  government.     There  were  present  at  that  time 
many  soldiers  of  Amasis,  the  Egyptian  king ;  whom  Laar 
chus  had  employed  and  found  faithful,  and  by  whose  means 
he  had  been  not  a  little  formidable  to  the  citizens.     These 
sent  messengers  to  accuse  Polyarchus  and  Er>xo  to  Amasis. 
At  this  the  king  was  greatly  incensed,  and  determined  to 
make  war  upon  the  Cyrenaeans.     But  it  happened  that  his 
mother  died,  and  while  he  was  solemnizing  her  funeral,  am- 
bassadors came  and  brought  the  news  of  his  intentions  to 
Cyrene.     Wherefore  it  was  thought  best  by  Polyaichus  to 
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go  and  apolo^ze  for  himself.  Er^xo  would  not  desert  hi 
but  was  resolved  to  accompany  him  and  run  tlie  same  ha 
ard  with  him.  Nor  would  his  mother  Ciitola  leave  hii 
though  she  was  an  old  woman ;  for  great  was  her  dignit 
she  being  the  sister  of  old  Battus,  surnamed  Felix.  .' 
soon  as  they  came  into  Egypt,  as  others  with  admiratii 
approved  of  the  exploit,  so  even  Ama$is  himself  did  not 
little  applaud  the  chastity  and  fortittide  of  Er)-xo,  honorii 
her  with  presents  and  royal  attendance,  with  which  he  sen 
back  Fulyarchus  and  the  ladies  into  Cyreue. 

ExjutPLB  26.    Xenocrita. 

Xenocrita  of  Cumae  deserves  no  less  to  be  admired  f< 
her  exploits  against  Aristodemus  the  tjTant,  whom  sora 
have  supposed  to  be  surnamed  the  Effeminate,  being  ign 
rant  of  the  true  story.  Tie  was  called  by  the  barbarian 
Malakos  (that  is  soft  and  effeminate)  with  regard  merely  t 
his  youth ;  because,  when  he  was  a  mere  stripling,  wit 
other  companions  of  the  same  age  who  wore  long  hai 
(whence  they  were  called  Coronistae,  as  it  seems  from  thei 
long  hair),  he  became  famous  in  the  war  against  the  bai 
barians.  He  was  also  not  only  renoivned  for  resolutioi 
and  activity,  but  very  exceedingly  remarkable  for  his  discr 
tion  and  providence ;  insomuch  that  being  admired  by  th 
citizens  he  proceeded  to  the  highest  dominion  among  the 
lie  was  to  bring  aid  to  the  Romans  when  they  were  in  w; 
with  the  Etnirians,  who  engaged  to  restore  Tarquiuiu 
Superbus  to  his  kingdom ;  in  all  which  expedition,  th 
was  very  long,  he  managed  all  affairs  so  as  to  ingratiafi 
himself  with  the  military  part  of  the  citizens,  aiming  mo 
at  the  making  himself  hciid  of  a  popular  faction  than  gea 
eral  of  the  army.  He  aceordingly  prevails  with  them 
join  with  him  in  attacking  the  senate,  and  in  casting  out  th 
citizens  of  highest  rank  and  most  potent  into  exile.  Aflc 
wards  becoming  tyrant,  he  was  flagitious  in  his  corriag 
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towards  women  aad  free-bom  youth,  and  exceeded  even  him- 
self in  vilcness.  For  history  reports  of  him  how  that  he  ac- 
customed the  boys  to  wear  their  hair  long  and  set  with 
golden  ornaments,  and  the  girls  he  compelled  to  be  polled 
round,  and  to  wear  youths'  jerkins  and  short-tiiiled  petti- 
coats. Notwithstundingj  he  had  a  peculiar  affection  for 
Xenocrita,  a  girl  of  Cumae,  left  behind  by  her  exiled  father. 
Her  he  kept,  but  could  not  bring  over  to  his  humor  by  any 
insinuations  or  persuasions,  neither  had  he  gained  her 
father's  consent ;  however,  he  reckoned  the  maid  would 
be  brought  to  love  him  by  constant  conversation  with  him, 
since  she  would  be  envied  and  reputed  very  happy  by  the 
citizens.  But  these  things  did  not  at  all  besot  the  maid  ; 
but  she  took  it  heinously  that  she  must  be  constrained  to 
dwell  with  him,  not  espoused  or  married.  Neither  did  she 
less  long  for  the  liberty  of  her  native  country  than  did 
those  who  were  hated  by  the  tyrant 

It  happened  about  that  time  that  Aristodemus  was  cast- 
ing up  an  entrenchment  about  the  borders  of  Cumae,  a 
work  neither  necessary  nor  profitable,  only  because  he  was 
resolved  to  tire  out  the  citizens  with  hard  toil  and  labor : 
for  every  one  was  required  to  carry  out  a  stinted  number 
of  baskets  of  earth  daily,  in  order  to  the  delving  this  ditch. 
j\  certain  maid,  as  she  saw  Aristodemus  approaching,  ran 
aside  and  covered  her  face  with  her  apron ;  but  when 
Aristodemus  was  withdrawn,  the  young  men  would  sport 
and  jest  with  her,  askmg  her  whether  out  of  modesty  she 
avoided  only  the  sight  of  Aristodemus  and  was  not  so  af- 
fected towards  other  men.  She  made  answer  designedly, 
rather  than  othcrwse,  that  of  the  Cumaeans  Aristodemus 
was  the  only  man.  This  sentence  thus  spoken  verily 
touched  them  nil  very  near,  for  it  provoked  the  generous- 
minded  men  among  them  for  very  shame  to  the  recovering 
of  their  liberties.  And  it  is  said  that  Xenocrita  was  heard 
to  say,  that  she  had  rather  carry  earth  for  her  father,  if  ho 
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were  at  home,  than  participate  in  the  great  luxury 
pomp  of  Arifitodcmus.     Theae  things  added  corn-age 
them  that  were  about  to  make   an   ineurrectiou   again 
Aristodemus,  which  Thymoteles  had  the   chief   manag 
ment  of:   for  Xcuocritii  providing  tiiera  safe   admittano 
they  easily  rushed  in  upon  Aristodemus,  unarmed  and  ui 
guarded,  and  slew  him.     In  this  manner  tlie  city  of  Cumi 
gained  its  liberty,  by  the  virtue  of  two  women ;    one  bj 
suggesting  and  invigorating  the  enterprise,  the  other  bj 
bringing  it  to  an  issue.     When  honors  and  great  prcscntl 
wei-e  tendered  to  Xenocrita,  she  refused  all ;  but  request 
one  thing,  that  she  might  bury  the  corpse  of  Aristodera 
This  they  delivered  her,  and  made  her  a  priestess  of  Cc 
reckoning  that,  as  it  was  a  deserved  honor  beslowed  ou  h 
60  she  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the  Goddess. 

Example  27.     The  Wife  of  PijUtes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  wife  of  Pythcs,  who  lived  at  th 
tizE^  of  Xerxes,  waa  a  wise  and  courteous  woman.  Pytho 
as  it  seems,  finding  by  chance  some  gold  mines,  and  fallin 
vastly  in  love  with  the  rtclies  got  out  of  them,  was  insatu 
biy  and  beyond  mtasure  exercised  about  them ;  and  h 
brought  down  likewise  the  citizens,  all  of  whom  aUke  b 
compelled  to  dig  or  carry  or  refine  the  gold,  doing  nothin 
else ;  many  of  them  dying  in  the  work,  and  all  being  qui' 
worn  out.  Their  wives  luid  down  their  petition  at  his  gatx 
addressing  themselves  to  the  wife  of  Pythes.  She  bad 
them  all  depart  and  be  of  good  cheer  ;  but  those  goldsmith 
which  she  confided  most  in  she  required  to  wait  upon  hei 
and  confining  them  commanded  them  to  make  up  golds 
loaves,  all  sorts  of  junkets  and  summer-fruits,  all  sorts  a 
fish  and  flesh  meats,  in  which  she  know  Pythes  was  moi 
delighted.  All  things  being  provided,  Pythes  coming  honj 
then  (for  he  happened  to  go  a  long  journey)  and  asking  fo 
his  supper,  his  wife  set  a  golden  tabic  before  him,  bavin 
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no  edible  food  upon  it,  but  all  golden.  Pjthes  admired  the 
workmanship  for  its  imitation  of  nature.  When,  however, 
be  had  sufficiently  fed  his  eyes,  he  called  in  earnest  for 
something  to  eat ;  but  his  wife,  when  he  asked  for  any  sort, 
brought  it  of  gold.  Whereupon  being  provoked,  he  cried 
out,  I  nm  an  hungered.  Slie  replied:  Thou  haat  made 
none  other  provisions  for  us ;  every  skilful  science  and  art 
being  laid  aside,  no  man  works  in  h  ihbandry  ;  but  neglect- 
ing sowing,  planting,  and  tilling  the  ground,  we  delve  and 
search  for  useless  things,  killing  ourselves  aud  our  subjects. 
These  things  moved  Pythes,  but  not  so  us  to  give  over  all 
his  works  about  the  mine  ;  for  he  now  commanded  a  fifth 
part  of  the  citizens  to  that  work,  the  rest  he  converted  to 
husbandry  and  manufactures.  But  when  Xerxes  made  an 
expedition  into  Greece,  Pythes,  beinj?  most  splendid  in  his 
entertainments  and  presents,  requested  a  gracious  favor  of 
the  king,  that  since  he  had  many  sons,  one  might  be  spared 
from  the  camp  to  remain  with  him,  to  cherish  his  old  age. 
At  which  Xerxes  in  a  rage  slew  this  son  only  which  he 
desired,  and  cut  him  in  two  pieces,  and  commanded  the 
army  to  march  between  the  two  parts  of  the  corpse.  The 
rest  he  took  along  with  him,  and  all  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  wars.  At  which  Pythes  fell  into  a  despairing  condition, 
80  that  he  fell  under  the  like  sufFcriug  with  many  wicked 
men  and  fools.  He  dreaded  death,  but  waa  weai7  of  his 
life ;  yea,  he  was  willing  not  to  live,  but  could  not  cast 
away  his  life,  lie  had  this  project.  There  was  a  gi-eat 
mound  of  earth  in  the  city,  and  a  river  ruuuiug  by  it,  which 
they  called  Pythopolitcs.  In  that  mound  he  prepared  him 
a  sepulchre,  and  diverted  the  stream  so  as  to  run  just  by 
the  side  of  the  mound,  the  river  lightly  washing  the  sepul- 
chre. These  things  being  finished,  he  enters  into  the 
sepulchre,  committing  the  city  and  all  the  government 
thereof  to  his  wife ;  commanding  her  not  to  come  to  him, 
but  to  send  his  supper  daily  laid  on  a  sloop,  till  the  sloop 
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should  pass  by  the  sepulchre  with  the  supper  untouched ; 
and  then  she  should  cease  to  send,  as  supposmg  him  dead. 
He  verily  passed  in  this  manner  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
his  wife  took  admirable  care  of  the  government,  and 
brought  in  a  reformation  of  all  things  amiss  among  the 
people. 


LACONIC  APOPHTHEGMS;  OR  REMARKABLE  SATINOS 
OF  THE  SPARTANS. 
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Of  Affatidei. 

Agasicles  the  Spartan  king,  when  one  wondered  why, 
since  be  wus  a  greut  lover  uf  iu»triiction,  he  would  not 
admit  Philophancs  the  Sophist,  freely  said,  I  ought  to  be 
their  scholar  whose  son  I  ara.  And  to  one  enquiring  how 
a  governor  should  be  secure  without  guaids,  he  replied, 
If  he  lilies  his  subjects  as  fathers  do  their  sons. 

Of  AgesUatu  the  OreaL 

Agesilans  the  Great,  being  once  chosen  steward  of  a 
feast,  and  tusked  by  the  butler  how  much  wine  he  allowed 
every  guest,  returned :  If  you  have  a  great  deal  pro\"ided, 
as  much  as  every  one  calls  for;  if  but  a  little,  give  them 
all  an  equal  share.  When  he  saw  a  malefactor  resolutely 
endure  his  torments,  How  great  a  rascal  is  this  fellow,  he 
cried  out,  that  uses  patience,  bravery,  and  courage,  in  such 
an  impious  and  dishonest  case  I  To  one  commending  an 
orator  for  his  skill  in  am))lifyiiig  petty  matters  he  said,  I 
don't  think  tliat  shoemaker  a  good  woi'kman  that  makes  a 
great  shoe  for  a  little  foot.  When  one  in  discourse  said  to 
him,  Sir,  you  have  assented  to  such  a  thing  already,  and 
repeated  it  very  often,  he  replied,  Yes,  if  it  is  right;  but 
if  not,  1  said  so  indeed  but  never  assented.  And  the  other 
rejoining,  But,  sir,  a  king  is  obliged  to  perform  whatever 
he  hath  granted  by  his  nod ;  *  No  more,  he  returned,  than 
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those  that  petition  him  axe  bound  to  make  none  but  good 
and  just  requests,  and  to  consider  all  circumstances  of  time 
and  what  befits  a  king.  When  he  heard  any  praise  or 
censure,  he  thought  it  as  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
character  of  those  that  spake  as  of  those  of  whom  they 
spake.  While  he  was  a  boy,  at  a  certain  solemnity  of 
naked  dancing,  the  person  that  ordered  that  affaii-  put  him 
in  a  dishonorable  place :  and  he,  though  already  declared 
king,  endured  it,  saying,  I'll  sliow  that  it  is  not  the  places 
that  grace  men,  but  men  the  places.  To  a  physician  pre- 
scribing him  a  nice  and  tedious  course  of  physic,  he  said. 
By  Castor  and  PoUnx,  unless  I  am  destined  to  live  at  any 
rate,  I  suroly  shall  not  if  I  take  all  this,  ^^^lilst  he  stood 
by  the  altar  of  Minerva  Chalcioccus  sacrificing  an  ox,  a 
lonsc  bit  him.  At  this  he  never  blushed,  but  crncke<l  hini 
before  the  whole  company,  adding  these  words,  By  all  the 
Gods,  it  is  pleasant  to  kill  a  plotter  at  the  very  altar.  An- 
other time  seeing  a  boy  pull  a  mouse  by  the  tail  out  of  his 
hole,  and  the  mouse  turn  and  bite  the  boy's  fingers  and  so 
escape ;  he  bade  his  companions  take  notice  of  it,  saying. 
If  so  h'ttle  a  creature  will  oppose  injurious  violence,  what 
think  ye  that  men  ought  to  do? 

Being  eager  for  war  against  the  Persians  to  free  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Do- 
dona  ;  and  that  telHng  him  to  go  on  as  he  designed,  he 
brought  the  answer  to  the  Ephors,  upon  which  they  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Delphi  and  put  the  same  question.  He  went, 
and  put  it  in  this  form  :  Apollo,  are  you  of  the  same  mind 
with  your  father?  And  the  oracle  agreeing,  he  was  chosen 
general  and  the  war  began.  Now  Tissaphemes,  at  first 
beiug  afraid  of  Agcsilaus,  came  to  articles,  and  agreed  that 
the  Greek  cities  should  be  free  and  left  to  their  own  laws : 
but  afterward  procuring  a  great  army  from  the  king,  he 
declared  war  against  him  unless  he  should  presently  leave 
Asia.     Glad  of  this  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  he  marched 
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as  if  liis  design  waa  to  make  an,  inroad  upon  Caria :  but 
when  Tissaphemes  had  brought  his  troops  thither,  he 
turaed  upon  Phiygia,  and  took  a  g^eat  many  cities  and 
abundance  of  rich  spoil,  saving  to  bis  friend  :  To  break  one's 
promise  is  indeed  impious  ;  but  to  outwit  an  enemy  is  not 
only  just  and  glorious,  but  prufitable  and  sweet.  Being 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  horse,  ho  retreated  to  Ephesus,  and 
ordered  all  the  wealthy  to  provide  each  a  man  and  horse, 
wbicli  should  excuse  them  from  personal  scn-icc  in  his 
wars.  By  which  means,  in  the  room  of  rich  cowards,  he 
was  soon  furnished  with  stout  men  and  able  horses ;  and 
this  he  said  he  did  in  imitation  of  Agamemnon,  who 
agreed  for  a  sernceable  roai'c  to  discharge  a  wealthy  cow- 
ard. When  he  ordered  the  captives  to  be  sold  nuked  and 
the  chapmen  came,  a  thousand  bid  money  for  the  clothes, 
but  all  derided  the  bodies  of  the  men,  which  were  tender 
and  white  by  reason  of  tlieir  delicate  breeding,  as  useless 
and  worth  nothing.  He  said  to  his  soldiers.  Look,  those 
are  the  things  for  which  ye  tight,  and  these  are  the  things 
with  whom  ye  fight.  Having  beaten  Tissapliemes  in  Lydia 
and  killed  many  of  his  men,  he  wasted  the  territories  of 
the  king  ;  and  the  king  sending  money  and  desiring  a 
peace,  Agesilaus  replied :  To  grant  peace  is  in  the  power 
only  of  the  commonwealth.  1  delight  to  enrich  my  soldiers 
rather  tliau  myself,  and  think  it  agreeable  to  the  honor  of 
tlic  Greeks  not  to  receive  gifts  from  their  enemies  but  to 
take  spoils. 

Megabates  the  son  of  Spithridates,  a  very  pretty  boy, 
who  thought  himself  very  well  beloved,  coming  to  him  to 
offer  a  kiss  and  an  embrace,  he  turned  away  hie  head.  But 
when  the  boy  had  not  appeared  a  long  time,  Agesilaus  en- 
quired after  hira ;  and  his  friends  replied,  that  it  was  his 
own  fault,  since  he  derided  the  kiss  of  the  pretty  boy,  and 
the  youth  was  afraid  to  come  again.  Agesilaus,  standing 
silent  and  musing  a  pretty  while,  said  :  Well,  I  will  use  no 
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persuasions,  for  metUinks  I  had  rather  conquer  such  desires 
than  take  the  most  popular  city  of  my  enemies ;  for  it  » 
better  to  preserve  our  own  than  rob  others  of  their  liberty. 
In  nil  things  else  he  was  veiy  exact,  and  a  strict  observer 
of  tlie  law ;  bnt  in  his  friends'  concerns  he  thought  that  to 
be  too  scrupulous  was  a  bare  pretence  to  cloak  unwilling- 
ness to  use  his  interest  And  agreeable  to  this,  there  is 
extaut  a  small  note  of  his,  interceding  for  a  friend  to  one 
Idrieus  a  Carian :  If  Xicias  is  not  guiltVi  discharge  him  ; 
if  he  is,  dischai^e  him  for  my  sake  :  bnt  by  all  means  pray 
let  him  be  discharged.  This  was  his  usual  humor  in  bis 
friends'  concerns,  yet  sometimes  profit  and  convenience  was 
preferred  ;  for  once  breaking  up  his  camp  in  disorder,  and 
leaving  one  that  he  loved  behind  him  sick,  when  he  begged 
and  bcseeched  him  with  tears  to  have  com|)assion,  he  turned 
and  said,  How  hard  it  is  to  be  pitifiU  and  wise  at  once !  Hia 
diet  was  the  same  with  that  of  his  attendants ;  he  never 
fed  to  satisfy,  nor  drank  himself  drunk  ;  he  used  sleep  not 
as  a  master,  but  as  a  servant  to  his  affairs  ;  and  was  so  fitted 
to  endure  heat  or  cold,  that  lie  alone  was  undistmhed  at  the 
change  of  seasons.  lie  lodgefl  amongst  his  soldiers,  and 
his  bed  was  as  mean  as  any  ;  and  this  he  had  always  in  his 
mouth :  It  befits  a  governor  to  excel  private  men  not  in 
delicacy  and  softness,  but  in  bravery  and  courage.  And 
therefore  when  one  asked  him  what  good  Lycurgus's  lawa 
had  brought  to  Sparta,  he  replied.  Contempt  of  pleasure. 
And  to  one  that  wondered  at  his  ami  the  other  Lacedae- 
monians* mean  fare  and  poor  attire,  he  eaid,  From  this 
coin'se  of  life,  sir,  we  reap  liberty.  And  to  one  advising 
him  to  indulge  more,  saying,  Chance  is  uncertain,  and  you 
may  never  have  the  opportunity  again,  he  replied,  I  accus- 
tom myself  so  that,  let  whatever  change  happen,  I  shall 
need  no  change.  \Vlien  he  was  grown  old,  he  continued 
tiie  same  course  ;  and  to  one  asking  him  why  at  his  age  in 
very  cold  weather  he  would  not  wear  a  coat,  he  replied,  thai 
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the  youth  may  imitate,  having  the  old  men  and  governon 
for  example. 

The  Thasians,  when  he  marched  through  their  country, 
presented  him  with  com,  geese,  sweetmeats,  honey-cakes, 
and  all  sorts  of  delicacies,  botli  of  meat  and  drink  ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  com,  but  commanded  them  to  cany  hack  the 
rest,  as  useless  and  unprofitable  to  him.  But  they  impor- 
timatcly  pressing  him  to  take  all,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
given  to  tlie  Helots ;  and  when  some  asked  the  reason^  he 
replied,  They  that  profess  bravery  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  such  delicacies ;  and  whatever  takes  with  slaves  can- 
not be  agreeable  to  the  free.  Another  time  the  Thasians, 
after  considerable  benefits  received,  made  him  a  God  and 
dedicated  temples  to  his  honor,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
complimeut  him  on  that  occasion.  When  he  had  read 
over  the  honors  the  ambassadors  had  brought  him,  Well, 
said  he,  and  can  your  country  make  men  Gods  ?  And  they 
affirming.  Go  to,  he  rejoined,  make  yourselves  all  Gods 
first :  and  when  that  is  done,  1*11  believe  you  can  make  me 
one.  The  Greeks  in  Asia  decreeing  him  statues,  he  wrote 
thus  to  them  :  I.et  there  be  no  representation  of  me,  cither 
painted,  founded,  or  engraved.  In  Asia,  seeing  a  house  roofed 
with  square  beams,  he  asked  the  master  whether  trees  in 
their  coxmtry  were  grown  square.  And  he  replying,  No, 
but  round ;  What  then,  said  he,  if  they  grew  square,  would 
you  make  tliem  round  \  Being  asked  !iow  far  8parta*s 
bounds  extended,  shaking  a  spear  he  replied,  As  far  as  this 
will  reach.  And  to  another  enquiring  why  Sparta  was 
without  walls,  he  showed  the  citizens  in  arms,  saying,  Look, 
these  are  the  walls  of  Sparta.  And  to  another  that  put 
the  same  question  he  replied.  Cities  should  be  walled  not 
with  stones  and  timber,  but  with  the  counigc  of  the  inhab- 
itants ;  and  his  friends  he  advised  to  strive  to  be  rich  not 
in  money,  but  in  bravery  and  virtue.  When  be  would  have 
his  Boldicra  do  any  thing  quickly,  he  before  them  all  put  the 
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first  hand  to  it;  ho  was  proud  that  he  wrought  as  much  as 
any,  and  valued  himself  more  upon  ruling  his  own  desires 
than  upon  being  king.  When  one  saw  a  lame  Spartan 
marching  to  the  war,  and  endeavored  to  procure  a  horse 
for  him,  How,  said  he,  don't  you  kuow  that  war  needs  tliose 
that  vnW  stay,  not  those  that  will  fly  t  Being  asked  how  ho 
got  this  great  reputation,  he  replied.  By  contemning  death. 
And  another  time,  one  enquiring  why  the  Spartans  used 
pipes  and  music  when  they  fonj^ht,  he  said,  Wlien  all  move 
in  measure,  it  may  be  known  who  is  brave  and  who  a  cow- 
ard. When  he  lieard  one  magnifying  the  king  of  Persia's 
happiness,  who  was  but  young,  Yes,  said  he,  Priam  himself 
was  not  unhappy  at  that  age. 

When  he  hud  conquered  a  great  part  of  Asia,  he  de- 
signed to  march  against  the  King  himself,  to  break  his 
quiet  and  hinder  him  fram  corruptiug  the  popular  men 
amongst  tlie  Greeks  ;  but  being  recalled  by  the  Kphore  to 
oppose  the  designs  which  the  other  Greek  states,  bought 
with  the  King's  gold,  were  fonning  against  Sparta,  he  said, 
A  good  ruler  should  be  governed  by  the  laws,  —  and  sailed 
away  from  Asia,  leaving  the  Greeks  there  extremely  sorry 
at  his  departure.  And  because  the  stamp  of  the  Persian, 
money  was  an  archer,  he  said,  when  he  broke  up  his  camp, 
that  he  was  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  of  the 
King's  archers.  For  so  many  pieces  of  gold  being  carried 
to  Thebes  and  Athens  by  Timocrates,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  popular  men,  the  people  were  excited  to 
war  upon  the  Spartans.  And  this  epistle  he  sent  to  the 
Ephoi-s :  — 

AOESILARS  to  the  CpBOKS,  Grftting, 

We  have  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  driven  out  the 
barbarians,  and  furnished  lonta  with  arms.  But  since 
you  command  me  back,  t  follow,  nny  almost  come  before 
this  epistle ;  for  I  am  not  governor  for  myself,  but  for  the 
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commonwealth.  And  then  a  king  truly  rules  according  to 
justice,  when  he  is  governed  by  the  laws,  the  Ephors,  or 
others  that  are  in  authority  in  the  coraraon wealth. 

Passing  the  Hellespont,  he  marched  through  Thmce,  but 
made  no  applications  to  any  of  the  barharians,  only  send- 
ing to  know  whether  he  marched  tlirough  the  countiy  of 
aa  enemy  or  a  friend.  All  the  others  received  hira  as 
fneuds  and  guided  him  in  his  march ;  only  the  Troadians 
(of  whom,  as  story  says,  even  Xerxes  bonght  bis  passage) 
demanded  of  Agesilaus  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  as 
many  women.  But  he  scoffingly  replied,  Why  then  do  not 
you  come  presently  to  receive  what  you  demand?  And 
leading  on  his  army,  lie  fought  them ;  and  having  destroyed 
a  considerable  number,  he  marched  through.  To  the  king 
of  Maccdon  he  sent  the  same  question  ;  and  he  replpng 
that  he  would  consider  of  it.  Let  him  consider,  saitb  be, 
and  we  will  be  marching  on.  Upon  which  the  king,  sur- 
piised  at  his  daring  temper  and  afraid  of  his  force,  ad- 
mitted him  as  a  friend.  The  Thessalians  having  assisted 
his  enemies,  he  wasted  their  country,  and  sent  Xenocles 
and  Scythes  to  Larissa  in  order  to  make  a  ticaty.  Tliese 
being  seized  aiid  detained,  all  others  stomached  it  extreme- 
ly, and  were  of  opinion  that  Agesilaus  should  besiege  and 
Btonn  Larissa.  But  he  replying  that  he  would  not  give 
either  of  their  lisx-s  for  all  Thessaly,  he  had  them  deliv- 
ered upon  articles.  Ueoring  of  a  battle  fought  near  Cor- 
inth, in  which  very  few  of  the  Spartans,  but  many  of  the 
Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  their  allies  were  slain,  he  did 
not  appear  joj-ful,  or  puffed  up  with  his  victory,  but  fetch- 
ing a  deep  sigh  cried  out,  Unhappy  Greece,  that  hath  de- 
sti'oyed  herself  men  enough  to  have  conquered  all  the 
barbarians !  The  Pharsalians  pressing  upon  him  and  dis- 
tressing his  forces  with  five  hundred  horse,  he  charged 
them,  and  after  the  rout  raised  a  trophy  at  the  foot  of 


Narthacium.  And  this  victory  pleased  him  more  than  all 
the  others  he  hud  won,  because  witli  his  single  cavalry  he 
had  beaten  those  that  vaunted  themselves  as  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  world.  Diphridas  bringing  hira  com- 
mands immediately  upon  his  march  to  make  an  inroad  into 
Bocotia,  —  though  he  designed  the  same  thing  in  a  shoit 
timo,  when  he  should  be  better  prepared,  —  he  obeyed, 
and  sending  for  twenty  thonsand  men  from  the  camp  at 
Corinth,  marched  into  Bocotia  ;  and  at  Coronea  joining 
battle  with  the  Thebana,  Athenians,  Aleves,  Corinthians, 
and  Locrians  altogether,  he  won,  though  desperately 
wounded  himself,  the  greatest  battle  (as  Xenophon  af- 
firms) that  wiis  fought  in  his  age.  And  yet  when  he 
returned,  after  so  much  glory  and  bo  many  victories,  he 
made  no  alteration  in  his  course  of  life. 

When  he  saw  some  of  the  citizens  think  themselves 
brave  follows  for  breeding  horses  for  the  rare,  he  per- 
suaded his  sister  Cuaisca  to  get  into  a  chariot  and  put  in 
for  the  prize  at  the  Olympian  games,  iuteudtug  by  that  way 
to  convince  the  Greeks  tliat  it  was  no  argument  of  bravery, 
but  of  wealth  and  profuse  expense.  Having  Xenophon 
the  philosopher  at  his  bouse,  and  treating  him  nitb  great 
consideration,  he  urged  him  to  send  for  his  children  and 
have  them  brought  up  in  Sparta,  where  they  might  learn 
the  most  excellent  of  arts,  how  to  govern  and  how  to  be 
governed.  And  at  another  time  being  asked  by  what 
means  the  Lacedaemonians  flourished  above  others.  Be 
cause,  says  he,  they  are  more  studious  than  others  how 
to  rule  and  how  to  obey.  When  Lysander  was  dead, 
he  found  a  strong  faction,  which  Lysander  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Asia  had  associated  against  hira,  and  was  very 
eager  to  show  the  people  what  manner  of  citizen  Lysan* 
der  was  whilst  he  lived.  And  finding  among  T^ysander'a 
papers  an  oration  composed  by  Cleon  of  Ualicamassas, 
about  new  designs  and  changing  the  government,  which 
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Lyeandcr  was  to  speak  to  the  people,  he  resolved  to  publish 
it.  But  when  an  old  poUtician,  pemsing  tlie  discourse  and 
fearing  its  effect  upon  the  people,  advised  him  not  to  dig 
up  Lyaander  but  rather  bury  the  speech  with  him,  he 
followed  the  advice,  and  made  no  more  of  it.  Those  of 
the  contrary  faction  he  did  not  openly  molest,  but  by  cun- 
ning contnvance  he  got  some  of  them  into  office,  and  then 
showed  tliem  to  be  rascals  when  in  power.  And  then 
defending  them  or  getting  their  pardon  when  accused,  he 
brought  them  over  to  his  own  side,  so  that  he  had  no  enemy 
at  lost.  To  one  desiring  him  to  write  to  his  acquaintance  in 
Asia,  that  he  might  have  justice  done  him*  he  replied,  My 
acquaintance  will  do  thee  justice,  though  I  do  not  write. 
One  showed  hira  the  wall  of  a  city  strongly  built  and  well 
fortified,  and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  it  a  fine 
thing.  Yes,  by  heaven,  he  replied,  for  women,  but  not  for 
men  to  live  in.  To  a  Megarian  talking  great  things  of  his 
city  he  said,  Youth,  thy  words  want  an  army. 

What  he  saw  others  admire  he  seemed  not  so  much  as 
to  know ;  and  when  Callipides,  a  man  famous  among  the 
Greeks  for  acting  tragedies  and  caressed  by  all,  met  him 
and  saluted  him,  and  then  impudently  intruding  amongst 
his  companions  showed  him-self,  supposing  that  Agesilaus 
would  take  notice  of  him  and  begin  some  familiar  dis- 
course,  and  at  last  asked,  Doth  not  your  majesty  know  me  ? 
Have  not  you  heard  who  I  ami  —  he  looked  upon  him  and 
suid.  Art  not  thou  CaUipidcs,  the  Merry  Andrew?*  (For 
that  is  the  name  the  Lacedaemonians  give  an  actor.)  Be- 
ing once  desired  to  hear  a  man  imitate  a  nightingale,  he 
refused,  saying,  I  have  often  heard  the  bird  itself.  Mene- 
cratcs  the  physician,  for  his  good  success  in  some  desperate 
diseases,  was  called  Jupiter ;  and  priding  himself  in  the 
name,  he  presumed  to  write  to  Agesilaus  thus :  Menecratcs 
Jupiter  to  King  Agesilaus  wisheth  good  health.     Reading 

•  AndrAurruf,  Um  Spartan  word  fitf  tb«  vaon  coomtoa  (trmcfMT^      (O-)    ' 
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no  more,  he  presonHy  wrote  back:    King  AgcsUaus 
Mcnecrates  wisheth  a  sound  mind. 

When  Couou  and  PUarnabazus  with  the  king's  na' 
were  masters  of  the  sea  and  wasted  tlie  coasts  of  Lacooi 
and  AUicus  —  Phaniabaaus  defraviug  the  charges  —  wi 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  the  Lacedaemonians  mode  a  jjea 
with  the  Persian ;  and  sending  Antalcidas,  one  of  their  ci 
stens,  to  Tiribazus,  they  agreed  to  deliver  into  the  Kin( 
hands  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  whose  freedom  Agesilai 
fought  Upon  which  account  AgcsUaus  was  not  at 
blemished  by  this  dishonorable  treat)';  for  Antalcidas 
his  enemy,  and  clapped  up  a  peace  on  purpose  because 
war  raised  Agcsilaus  and  got  him  glory.  When  one  eai 
The  Lacediicmouiaiis  are  becoming  medizcd,  he  repli 
Rather  the  Modes  are  becoming  laconized.  And  bei 
asked  which  wae  the  better  virtue,  courage  or  justice, 
said:  Courage  would  be  good  for  nothing,  if  there  were  no 
justice ;  and  if  all  men  were  jusl,  tlicre  would  be  no  nee 
of  courage.  The  Asians  being  wont  to  stylo  the  king  a 
Persia  The  Great;  How,  said  he, is  he  greater  than  I  an 
if  he  is  not  more  just  or  temperate  T  And  he  used  to  sa; 
The  Greeks  in  Asia  are  mean-spirited  freemen,  but  stoi 
slaves.  And  being  asked  how  one  might  get  the  greata 
reputation  amongst  men,  he  replied,  By  speaking  the  bet 
and  doing  the  bravest  things.  And  he  had  this  saying  con 
monly  in  his  mouth,  A  commander  should  be  daring  agaiiti 
his  enemy,  and  kind  and  good-natured  to  his  own  soldien 
When  one  asked  him  what  boys  should  learn ;  ITiat,  soi 
he,  which  they  shall  use  when  men.  When  he  sat  judg 
upon  a  cause,  the  accuser  spake  floi-idly  and  well ;  but  th 
defendant  meanly  and  ever  now  and  then  repeated  thes 
words.  Agesilaus,  a  king  should  assist  the  laws.  What,  soi 
he,  dost  thou  think,  if  any  one  dug  down  thy  house  or  too 
Bway  thy  coat,  a  mason  or  a  weaver  would  assist  thee  t 

A  letter  being  brought  him  from  the  king  of  Persia  b 
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a  Persian  that  came  with  Calhas  the  Spartan,  after  the 
peace  was  concluded,  offering  him  fnendship  and  kind  en- 
tertainment, he  would  not  receive  it,  bidding  the  messenger 
tell  the  king  that  there  was  no  need  to  send  private  letters 
to  him  ;  for  if  he  was  a  friend  to  Sjiarta  and  meant  well  to 
Greece,  he  would  do  his  best  to  be  hia  friend ;  but  if  he 
designed  upon  their  lihert)',  he  might  know  that,  though 
he  received  a  thousand  letters  from  him,  he  would  be  his 
enemy.  He  was  very  fond  of  liis  children ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  once  toying  with  them  he  got  astride  upon  u 
reed  as  upon  a  horse,  and  rode  about  the  room  ;  and  being 
Been  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  desired  him  not  to  speak  of 
it  till  he  had  children  of  his  owu.  When  he  had  fought 
often  witli  the  Thebans  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle, 
Antalcidas,  as  it  is  reported,  said  to  him  :  Indeed,  sir,  you 
have  received  a  very  fair  reward  for  instructing  tlie  The- 
bans, whom,  when  ignorant  and  unwilling,  you  have  forced 
to  learn  the  art  of  war.  For  story  tells  us,  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  that  time  by  frequent  skirmishes  had  made  the 
Thebans  better  soldiere  than  themselves.  And  therefore 
Lycurgus,  the  old  lawgiver,  forbade  them  to  fight  often 
ivith  the  same  nation,  lest  the  enemy  should  learn  their 
discipline.  When  he  understood  that  the  allies  took  it 
vety  ill,  that  in  their  frequent  expeditions  they,  being  great 
in  number,  followed  the  SpartJins  that  were  but  few ;  de- 
signing to  show  their  mistake  about  the  number,  he  ordered 
all  the  allies  to  sit  down  in  one  body  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  another  by  themselves.  Then  he  made  proclama- 
tion that  all  the  potters  should  rise  first ;  and  when  they 
stood  up,  the  braziers  next;  then  the  carpenters,  next  the 
masons,  and  so  all  other  traders  in  order.  Now  almost  all 
the  allies  stood  up  and  not  one  of  the  Spartans,  for  their 
law  forbids  them  all  mechanical  employments.  Then  said 
Agesilaus,  with  a  smile,  See  now  how  many  soldiers  we  pro- 
vide more  than  you.     When  at  the  battle  of  Leuctru  man} 
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of  the  Spartans  fled  and  upon  that  account  were  obnoxious 
to  the  laws,  the  Ephors,  seeing  the  city  had  but  few  men 
and  stood  in  great  need  of  soldiera  at  that  time,  would  free 
thcin  from  the  infamy  and  yet  still  keep  the  laws  in  force. 
Upon  that  account  they  put  the  power  of  making  laws  into 
the  hands  of  Agesilaiis ;  and  he  coming  into  the  assembly 
said,  I  ^vill  make  no  new  laws,  nor  will  I  add  any  thing  to 
those  you  already  have,  nor  take  therefrom,  nor  change 
them  in  any  wise ;  but  I  will  order  that  the  laws  you 
already  have  be  in  force  from  to-morrow. 

Epaminondas  rushing  on  with  a  torrent  and  tide  of  force, 
and  the  Thebans  and  then*  allies  being  puffed  up  witli  this 
victory,  though  he  had  but  an  inconsiderable  number,  Ages- 
ilaus  repulsed  them  from  the  city  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  In  the  battle  at  Mantinea,  he  advised  the  Spaitana 
to  neglect  the  others  and  fight  Epaminondas  only,  saying  : 
The  wise  alone  is  the  stout  man^and  the  cause  of  victory; 
and  therefore  if  we  take  him  off,  we  shall  quickly  have 
the  rest;  for  they  ai'e  fools  and  worth  nothing.  And  it 
happened  accordingly  :  for  Epaminondas  having  the  better 
of  the  day  and  the  Spartans  being  routed,  as  he  turned 
about  find  cnoourajicd  his  soldiers  to  pursue,  a  Lncedae- 
TOonian  gave  him  his  death-wound.  lie  falling,  the  Spar- 
tans that  fled  with  Agesilaus  rallied  and  turned  the  victory ; 
the  Thebans  appealing  to  have  much  the  worse,  and  the 
Spartans  tlie  better  of  the  day.  When  Sparta  had  a  great 
many  hired  soliliers  in  pay,  and  wanted  money  to  can-y  on 
the  war,  Agesilaus,  upon  the  king  of  Egypt's  desire,  went 
to  serve  him  for  money.  But  the  meanness  of  his  habit 
brought  him  into  contempt  with  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try ;  for  they,  accordiug  to  their  bad  notions  of  princes,  ex- 
jwcted  that  the  king  of  Sparta  should  appear  like  the 
Persian,  gaudily  attired.  But  in  a  little  time  he  sufficiently 
convinced  them  timt  majesty  and  glory  were  4o  be  gotten 
by  prudence  and  courage.     When  he  found  his  nieu  dia* 
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couruged  at  the  number  of  the  enemy  (for  they  were 
200,000)  and  their  own  fewness,  just  before  the  engage- 
ment, without  any  man's  privity,  he  contrived  how  to  en- 
courage them :  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  hand  he  wrote 
VICTORY,  and  taking  the  liver  from  the  priest,  he  put  it  into 
that  hand,  and  held  it  a  pretty  while,  pretending  he  was  in 
doubt  and  perplexit)-  at  some  appearance,  till  the  chnrac- 
tera  were  imprinted  on  the  flesh ;  and  then  he  showed  it  to 
the  soldiers,  telling  them  the  Gods  gave  certain  signs  of 
victory  by  these  characters.  Upon  which,  thinking  they 
had  sure  evidence  of  good  success,  they  marched  reso- 
lutely to  the  battle.  When  the  enemy  much  exceeded 
thera  in  number  and  were  making  an  eutcenchnient  round 
his  camp,  and  Nectabius,  whom  liien  he  assisted,  mged 
hira  to  fight;  I  would  not,  said  he,  hinder  our  enemies 
from  making  their  number  as  small  as  oui-s.  And  when 
the  trench  was  almost  fhawn  round,  ordering  his  array 
to  the  space  between,  and  so  fighting  upon  equal  terms, 
wth  those  fevr  soldiera  he  had  he  routed  and  killed  abun- 
dance of  the  enemy,  and  sent  home  a  great  treasure.  Dying 
on  his  voyage  from  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  attendants 
not  to  make  any  figure  or  representation  of  his  body  ;  For, 
said  he,  if  I  have  done  any  brave  action,  that  will  preserve 
my  meraor}';  if  not,  neither  will  a  thousand  statues,  tlie 
works  of  base  mechanics. 

Of  AgfsipoUt  lie  Son  of  Cleomhrotus. 

Agesipolis  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  when  one  told  him 
that  Philip  had  razed  Olynthus  in  a  few  days,  said,  Well, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  build  such  another  in  twice  that  time. 
To  one  saying  that  whilst  he  was  king  he  himself  was  an 
hostage  with  some  other  youths,  and  not  their  wives  or 
children,  he  replied,  Very  good,  for  it  is  fit  we  ourselves 
should  suffer  for  cui*  own  faults.  AVhen  he  designed  to 
send  for  some  whelps  from  home,  and  one  said.  Sir,  none 
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must  be  carried  out  of  the  couutry,  he  replied,  Nor  men 
heretofore,  but  now  tbey  may. 

Of  Agttipolit  the  Son  of  Patttania*. 

Agcsipolis  the  sou  of  Pausauias,  when  the  Athenians 
appealed  to  the  Megaiiaas  as  arbitrators  of  the  differences 
between  them,  said.  It  is  a  shame,  Athenians,  that  those 
who  wore  once  the  lords  of  all  Greece  should  understand 
what  is  right  and  just  less  tbaii  the  people  of  Megara. 

Of  Ag\»  tha  Son  of  ArehiJamtu. 

Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  when  the  Ephors  gave 
orders,  Go  take  the  youth,  aud  follow  this  raau  into  his 
own  country,  and  he  shall  guide  thee  to  the  very  citadel, 
said :  How  can  it  be  prudent  to  tnist  so  many  youths  to  the 
fidelity  of  him  who  betrays  his  own  country  ]  Being  asked 
what  art  was  chiefly  k'ariu:d  iu  Spuria,  To  know,  ho  re- 
plied, how  to  govcra  and  to  be  govcruod.  lie  used  to  say. 
The  Spartans  do  not  enquire  how  many  the  enemy  are,  bul 
where  they  aie.  At  Mauiinea,  being  advised  not  to  fight 
the  enemy,  who  exceeded  hira  iu  number,  he  said,  It  is 
necessary'  for  him  to  fight  a  great  many  that  would  rule  a 
great  many.  To  one  enquiring  how  many  the  Spartans 
were,  Enough,  he  replied,  to  keep  rascals  at  a  distance. 
Marching  by  the  walls  of  Corinth,  aud  perceiving  them  to 
be  high  and  strong  and  stretching  out  to  a  great  length,  he 
said,  WHiat  women  live  there?  To  an  orator  that  said 
speech  was  the  best  thing,  he  rejoined,  You  then,  when 
you  are  silent,  arc  worth  nothing.  MTjcn  the  Argives, 
after  they  had  been  once  beaten,  faced  him  more  boldly 
than  before ;  on  seeing  many  of  the  allies  disheartened,  he 
said,  Courage,  sirs!  for  when  we  conquerors  shake,  what 
do  you  think  is  the  condition  of  the  conquered  ?  To  an 
ambassador  from  the  Abderites,  after  he  had  ended  his 
long  speech,  enquiring  what  answer  he  should  carry  to  his 
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citj',  be  replied,  This :  As  long  as  yon  talked,  so  long  I  qui- 
etly heard.  Some  commending  tho  Means  for  exact  justice 
in  determining  Ihc  piizca  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  said, 
"What  great  wonder  is  it,  that  in  four  years  they  can  be  just 
one  day  ?  To  some  tliat  told  him  he  was  envied  by  the 
heirs  of  the  other  royal  family,  Well,  said  he,  their  own 
misfortunes  will  torment  them,  and  my  own  and  my  friends' 
success  besides.  AVhen  one  advised  him  to  give  the  flying 
enemy  room  to  run,  he  said,  How  shall  we  fight  those  that 
stand  to  it  and  resist,  if  we  dare  not  engage  those  whom 
their  cowardice  makes  fly  1  When  one  proposed  a  way  to 
free  Greece,  well  contrived  indeed  but  hard  to  be  brought 
about,  he  said.  Friend,  thy  words  want  an  army  and  a  treas- 
ure. To  one  saying,  Philip  won't  let  you  set  foot  upon  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  he  returned,  Sir,  we  have  room 
enough  in  our  own  country.  An  ambassador  from  Perin- 
thus  to  Lacedaemon,  after  a  long  tedious  speech,  asking 
what  answer  he  should  carry  back  to  the  Pcrinthians,  he 
said,  What  but  this^  —  that  thou  couldst  hardly  find  an  end 
to  thy  tjilk,  and  I  kept  silent.  He  went  by  himself  ambas- 
sador  to  Philip:  and  Philip  saying.  What!  but  one?  he 
replied,  I  am  an  ambassador  but  to  one.  An  old  man,  ob- 
serving that  the  ancient  laws  were  neglected  and  that  new 
evil  customs  crept  in,  said  to  hira,  when  he  was  now  grown 
old  himself.  All  things  here  at  Sparta  are  turned  tojKV- 
turvy.  He  replied  with  a  joke :  If  it  is  so,  it  is  agreeable 
to  reason ;  for  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  heard  my  father  say 
that  all  tilings  were  then  topsy-turvy ;  and  he  heard  his 
father  say  the  same :  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  succeeding 
times  are  worse  than  the  preceding;  but  it  is  a  wonder  if 
they  happen  to  be  better,  or  but  just  aa  good.  Being 
asked  how  a  man  could  be  always  free,  he  replied.  If  he 
contemns  death. 
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Of  j4git  the  YoHiiger. 

Agis  the  Younger,  when  Demadcs  said,  The  Spartans' 
Rwords  are  so  short  that  our  jugglers  can  easily  swallow 
them,  replied,  Yet  the  Spartans  can  reach  their  enemies 
with  these  swords.  A  base  fellow  often  asking  who  was 
the  bravest  of  the  Spartans,  he  said,  He  that  is  most  un- 
like thee. 

Cf  A^$  the  LasL 

Agis,  the  last  king  of  Tjacedaemon,  being  taken  and 
condemned  by  the  Ephors  without  hearing,  as  he  was  led 
to  the  gallows,  saw  one  of  the  ofHcers  weeping.  Do  not 
weep  for  me,  he  said,  who,  being  so  unjustly,  so  barbarously 
condemned,  am  in  a  better  condition  than  my  murderers. 
And  having  spoken  thus,  he  quietly  submitted  himself  to 
the  halter. 

Of  Aeroiaiua. 

Acrotatus,  when  his  parents  commanded  him  to  join  ia 
Bomc  unjust  action,  refused  for  some  time  ;  but  when  they 
grew  importunate,  he  said  :  When  I  was  under  your  power 
1  hud  uo  notion  of  justice,  but  now  you  have  delivered  me 
to  ray  counti7  luid  !»er  laws,  and  to  the  best  of  your  power 
have  taught  me  loyalty  and  justice,  I  shall  endeavor  to  fol- 
low these  rather  than  you.  And  since  you  would  have  me 
to  do  that  which  is  best,  and  since  just  actions  are  best  for 
a  private  man  and  much  more  for  a  governor,  I  shall  do 
what  you  would  have  me,  and  refuse  what  you  command. 

Of  Mcamentts  the  Son  of  Tekclut, 

Alcamenes  the  son  of  Teleclus,  being  asked  how  a  ruler 
might  best  secure  his  government,  replied,  By  slighting 
gain.  And  to  another  cuquii-ing  why  he  refused  the  pres- 
ents the  Messenians  made  him  he  said,  Because,  if  I  had 
taken  them,  I  and    the    laws  could  never  have  agreed. 
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Wlien  one  said  that  though  he  had  wealth  enough  he  lived 
but  meanly,  he  replied.  Well,  it  is  a  glory  for  one  that  hath 
abuudoncc  to  live  as  reason  not  as  appetite  directs. 

Of  AbxtuuiriAu, 

Alcxandiidos,  the  son  of  Leo,  said  to  one  that  was  much 
concerned  at  his  banishment  from  the  city.  Good  sir,  be 
not  concerned  that  you  miifit  leave  the  city,  bnt  that  you 
have  left  justice.  To  one  that  talked  to  the  Kphors  vei7 
pertinently  but  a  great  deal  too  much  he  snid,  Sir.  your 
discourse  is  very  good,  but  ill-timed.  And  when  one  asked 
him  why  they  let  their  Helot  slaves  cultivate  the  fields,  and 
did  not  take  care  of  them  themselves,  he  replied,  Because 
we  acquired  our  land  not  caring  for  it  but  for  ourselves. 
Another  saying,  Desire  of  reputation  causes  abundance  of 
mischief,  and  those  arc  happy  that  arc  free  from  it ;  Then, 
he  subjoined,  it  follows  that  villains  are  liappy  ;  for  do  you 
think  that  he  that  commits  eacrllege  or  doth  an  injury  takes 
any  care  for  credit  and  reputation  I  Another  asking  why 
in  a  battle  the  Spartans  venture  so  boldly  into  danger,  Be- 
cause, said  he,  we  train  ourselves  to  have  a  reverential 
regard  for  our  lives,  not,  aa  others  do,  to  tremble  for  them. 
Another  demanding  why  the  judges  took  so  many  days  to 
pass  sentence  in  a  capital  cause,  and  why  he  that  was 
acquitted  still  remained  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial,  he 
replied  :  They  consult  so  long,  because  if  they  make  a  mis- 
.takc  in  judgment  and  condemn  a  man  to  death,  they  cannot 
correct  their  judgment ;  and  the  accused  still  remains  liable, 
because  this  provision  might  enable  them  to  give  even  a 
better  judgment  than  before. 

0/  Anttxantftr  $h«  Son  of  KwrycrattM. 

Anaxander,  the  son  of  Euryrrates,  to  one  asking  him 
why  the  Spartans  laid  up  no  money  in  the  exchequer,  re- 
plied, that  the  keepers  of  it  might  not  be  tempted  to  be 
knaves. 
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Of  Aftaxilat. 

Anaxilas,  when  one  wondered  for  what  reason  the  Kphora 
did  not  rise  up  lo  the  king,  since  the  kings  made  them, 
eaid,  It  is  for  the  same  reason  for  which  they  arc  appointed 
Kphora  (or  oveiseers). 

0/  Androclidai. 

Andi-oclidas  a  Spartan,  heing  maimed  in  his  leg,  enlisted 
in  the  army ;  and  when  some  refused  him  because  he  waa 
maimed,  he  said,  It  must  not  be  those  that  can  run  away, 
but  those  that  can  stand  to  it,  that  must  fight  the  enemy. 

Of  Anialcidtu. 

Antalcidas,  when  he  was  to  be  initiated  in  the  Samothra- 
cian  mysteries,  and  was  asked  by  the  priest  what  great  sin 
he  had  committed  in  all  his  life,  replied.  If  I  have  committed 
any,  the  Gods  know  it  already.  To  an  Athenian  that  colled 
the  liacedaemonians  illiterate  he  said,  True ;  for  we  alone 
have  learned  no  ill  from  you.  Another  Athenian  saying. 
We  have  often  beat  you  back  from  the  Ccpliissus,  he  sub- 
joined, lint  we  never  repulsed  you  from  the  Eurotas.  To 
another  demanding  how  one  might  please  most  men,  he 
replied,  By  speaking  what  delights,  and  doing  what  profits 
them.  A  Sophist  being  about  to  read  him  an  encomium 
of  Hercules,  he  said.  Why,  who  has  blamed  him?  To 
Agesilaus,  when  he  was  wounded  in  a  battle  by  the  The- 
bans,  he  said,  Sir,  you  have  a  fine  reward  for  forcing  them 
to  learn  the  art  of  war ;  for,  by  the  many  skirmishes  Ages- 
ilaus had  with  them,  they  leai-ned  discipline  and  became 
good  soldiers.  He  said,  The  youth  are  the  walls  of  Sparta, 
and  the  points  of  their  spears  its  bounds.  To  one  enquir- 
ing why  the  Lacedaemomnns  fought  with  such  short  swords 
he  replied,  We  come  up  close  to  our  enemies. 
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Of  Antiochui. 

Antiochus,  one  of  the  Ephors,  when  he  heard  Philip  had 
beatowed  some  lands  on  the  Mcsijenians,  said.  Well,  but 
hath  Philip  also  given  them  forces,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  defend  his  giftt 

0/  Artgem. 

Aregeus,  when  some  praised  not  their  own  but  other 
men's  wives,  said :  Faith,  about  virtuous  women  there 
should  be  no  common  talk  ;  and  what  beauty  they  have 
none  but  their  own  husbands  should  understand.  As  he 
was  walking  through  Selinus,  a  city  of  Sicily,  he  saw  this 
epitaph  upon  a  tomb,  — 

ThoM  th«t  extlngui«h»l  lh«  tyrannic  flaiiM), 
Burprl*c<l  b^'  war  and  haaly  fkto, 
Thoagh  the)'  are  idll  alive  la  laatlnit  fiuna, 
I<i«  buried  nejir  S«linu«'  gale ;  — 

and  Baid :  You  died  deservedly  for  quenching  it  wnen 
already  in  a  ilamc ;  for  you  should  have  hindered  it  from 
coming  to  a  blaze. 

Of  Aritton. 

Ariston,  when  one  commended  the  saying  of  Cleomenes, 
—  who,  being  asked  what  a  good  king  should  do,  replied. 
Good  turns  to  his  fiicnds,  and  evil  to  his  enemies,  —  said: 
How  much  better  is  it,  sir,  to  do  good  to  our  friends,  and 
make  our  enemies  our  friends  I  Though  upon  all  hands  it 
is  agreed  Socrates  spoke  this  first,  yet  he  hath  the  credit  of 
it  too.  To  one  asking  how  many  the  Spartans  were  in 
number  he  replied,  I'mongh  to  chase  our  enemies.  An 
Athenian  making  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  those  that 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  said,  What 
brave  fellows  then  were  out's,  that  conquered  these ! 

Of  Archidamidaa. 

Archidamidas  said  to  one  commending  Chorilas  for 
being  kind  to  all  alike,  How  can  he  deserve  commenda- 
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tion,  that  is  gentle  to  the  wicked  and  unjust?    AVhcn  ono 
was  angry  with  Ilecataeus  the  Sophist  because  when  ad 
mitted  to  the  pubhc  entertainment  he  said  nothing,  he  said, 
Sir,  you  seem  not  to  understand  that  he  that  knows  how  to 
spook  knows  also  when  to  speak. 

Of  Arcliidamui  Mtf  Son  of  Zettxidnmus. 

Archidamus  the  Bon  of  Zeiixidanius,  when  one  asked 
him  who  were  governors  at  Sparta,  replied,  The  laws,  and 
the  magistrates  accoi-ding  lo  those  laws.  To  one  that 
praised  a  fiddler  and  admired  his  skill  he  said,  How  must 
you  prize  brave  men,  when  you  can  give  a  fiddler  such  a 
commendation !  When  one  recommending  a  musician  tOi 
him  said,  This  man  plays  well  upon  tlic  harp,  he  returned. 
And  we  have  this  man  who  makes  broth  well;  —  as  if  it 
were  no  more  to  raise  pleasure  and  tickle  with  a  sound 
than  with  meats  and  broths.  To  one  that  promised  to  make 
his  wine  sweet  he  said,  To  what  purpose]  for  we  shall 
spend  the  more,  and  ruin  oiu"  public  mess.  When  he 
besieged  Corinth,  seeing  some  hares  stai-ted  under  the 
very  walls,  he  said  to  his  soldiers,  Our  enemies  may  be 
easily  surprised.  Two  choosing  him  arbitrator,  he  brought 
them  both  into  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Brazen  House, 
and  made  them  swear  to  stand  to  his  determination ;  and 
when  they  had  both  sworn,  he  said,  1  determine  that  you 
shall  not  go  out  of  this  temple,  till  you  have  ended  all  the 
diflcronccs  between  you.  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  tyrant 
sending  his  daughters  some  very  rich  apparel,  he  refused 
it,  saying,  When  this  is  on,  I  am  afraid  they  will  look  ugly 
and  deformed.  When  he  saw  his  son  rashly  engaging  the 
Athenians,  he  said,  Pi-ay  get  more  strength  or  less  spirit 

Of  Arthidamvt  tAe  Stm  of  Agenlata. 

Archidamus  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  when  Philip  after  the 
battle  at  Chaeronea  sent  him  a  haughty  letter,  returned 
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tliis  answer.  If  you  measure  your  shadow,  you  will  find  it 
no  greater  than  before  the  victory.  And  being  asked  how 
much  land  the  Spartans  possessed,  he  said,  As  much  as 
their  spears  reach.  Fcnander,  a  physician,  being  well 
skilled  in  his  profession  and  of  good  credit,  but  writing 
very  bad  poems,  he  said  to  him,  Why,  Periander,  instead 
of  a  good  pliysician  are  yuu  eager  to  be  called  a  bad  poet? 
In  the  war  with  Philip,  when  some  advised  him  to  fight  at 
some  distance  from  his  own  country,  he  replied.  Let  us  not 
mind  that,  but  whether  we  shall  fight  bravely  and  beat  our 
enemies.  To  some  who  commended  him  for  routing  the 
Arcadians  he  said,  It  had  been  better  if  we  bad  been  too 
hard  for  them  in  policy  rather  than  in  strength.  When  he 
invaded  Arcadia,  understanding  that  the  Eleans  were  ready 
to  oppose  him,  he  wrote  tlius :  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans ; 
It  is  good  to  be  quiet.  The  allies  in  the  Pelupounesian 
war  consulting  what  treasure  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  war.  and  desiring  to  set  the  tax,  he  said.  War  cauuot 
be  put  on  a  certain  allowance.  As  soou  as  ever  he  saw  a 
dart  shot  out  of  an  engine  bi'ought  from  Sicily,  he  cried 
out,  Good  God !  true  valor  is  gone  for  ever.  When  the 
Greeks  refused  to  obey  him  or  to  stand  to  those  conditions 
which  he  had  made  with  .Antigonus  and  Craterus  the 
Macedonians,  but  would  be  fi'ee,  alleging  that  the 
Spartans  would  prove  more  rigorous  lords  than  the  Ma- 
cedonians, he  said :  A  sheep  always  uses  the  same  voice, 
but  a  man  various  and  many,  till  he  hath  perfected  his 
designs. 

Of  AttyctatidoM. 

Astycratidas,  after  Agis  the  king  was  beaten  by  Anti- 
gonus  at  Megalopolis,  was  asked,  What  will  you  Spartans 
do?  will  you  serve  the  Macedonians?  He  replied,  Why 
so,  can  Antipater  hinder  us  from  dying  in  the  defpuce 
of  Sparta? 
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0/  BitU. 

'  '  Bias  being  surprised  by  an  ambosh  tliat  Ipliicrates  the 
Athcniap  general  hud  laid,  and  his  soldiers  dcmaading 
what  must  be  done,  he  replied,  You  must  provide  for  your 
own  safvt)',  and  I  must  fight  manfully  and  die. 

0/  Bratidtu, 

Brasidas  catching  a  mouse  amongst  some  dry  figs,  the 
mouse  bit  him ;  upon  wliidi  he  let  her  go,  and  said  to  his 
companions,  There  is  nothing  so  little  but  it  may  preserve 
itself,  if  it  dares  resist  the  invaders.  In  a  batUc,  being 
shot  through  the  sliield  into  the  body,  he  drew  the  dart 
out  and  with  it  killed  the  enemy.  And  one  asking  bow 
his  wound  came,  he  replied.  By  the  treachery  of  my  shield. 
As  he  was  leading  forth  his  army,  he  wrote  to  the  Ephors, 
I  will  accomplish  what  I  wish  in  this  war,  or  I  will  die  for 
it.  Being  killed  as  he  fought  to  free  the  Gieeks  in  ITirace, 
the  ambassadors  that  were  sent  to  Sparta  to  condole  his 
loss  made  a  visit  to  his  mother  Argileonis:  And  the  first 
question  she  asked  was,  whether  Brasidas  died  bravely. 
And  the  Thracianm  extolling  him  and  saying  there  was  no 
such  man  in  the  world  ;  You  mistake,  sir,  said  she,  it  ia 
true,  Brasidas  was  a  good  man,  but  Sparta  can  show  many 
who  are  better. 

Of  Damonidai, 

Daraonidas,  when  the  master  of  the  festival  set  him  in 
the  lowest  place  in  the  choral  dance,  said,  Well,  sir,  you 
have  found  a  way  to  make  this  place,  which  was  infamoas 
before,  noble  and  honorable. 

Of  Damif. 

Damis  to  some  letters  that  were  sent  to  him  by  Alexan- 
der, intimating  that  he   should  vote   Alexander  a  God, 
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returned  this  answer :  We  arc  content  that  Alexander  (if 
he  will)  be  colled  a  God. 

Of  Daanindat. 

Damiudas,  when  Philip  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  one 
said  that  the  Spartans  would  suffer  grout  mischiefs  unlciM 
tbey  accepted  his  proposals,  said,  Thou  woman-man,  what 
misery  can  we  suffer  that  despise  death  t 

Of  Dercyilidai. 

Dercyllidas,  being  sent  ambiissador  to  Pynhus,  —  wnu 
was  tlien  with  his  army  on  the  borders  of  Sparta,  and  re- 
quired them  either  to  receive  their  kiug  CleonvTnus,  or 
he  would  make  them  know  they  were  no  better  than 
other  men,  —  replied.  If  he  is  a  God,  we  do  not  fear  him, 
for  we  have  committed  no  fault ;  if  a  man,  we  are  as  good 
SL6  he. 

Of  Demaratut, 

Demamtus,  —  when  Orontcs  talked  very  roughly  to  him, 
and  one  said,  Demaratus,  Orontes  uses  you  verj-  roughly,  — 
replied.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angn',  for  those  that  speak 
to  please  do  the  mischief,  not  those  that  talk  out  of  malice. 
To  one  enquiring  why  they  disgrace  those  that  lose  their 
shields  in  a  battle  and  not  those  that  lose  their  head-pieces 
or  breastplates,  he  answered,  Because  these  serve  for  their 
private  safety  only,  but  their  shield  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  strength  of  the  whole  army.  Hearing  one  play 
upon  the  harp,  he  said,  The  man  seems  to  play  the  fool 
well.  In  a  certain  assembly,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
he  held  his  tongue  because  he  was  a  fool  or  for  want  of 
words,  he  replied,  A  fool  cannot  hold  his  tongue.  When 
one  asked  him  why  being  king  he  fled  Sparta,  he  answered, 
Because  the  laws  rule  there.  A  Persian  haWng  by  many 
presents  enticed  the  boy  that  he  loved  from  him,  and  say- 
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ing.  Spartan,  I  have  caught  your  love ;  No,  faith,  he  an- 
swered, but  you  have  bought  him.  One  having  revolted 
from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  by  Dcmaratus's  pci*suasion 
returning  again  to  his  obedience,  and  the  king  design- 
ing his  death,  Demaratus  said  :  It  is  dishonorable,  O  king, 
whilst  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  able  to  punish  him  for 
his  revolt,  and  to  kill  him  now  he  is  a  friend.  To  a  para- 
site of  the  king  that  often  jeered  him  about  his  exile  be 
said;  Sir,  I  wili  not  fight  you,  for  you  have  lost  your 
post  in  life.* 

Of  Emprepet. 

Emprepes,  one  of  the  Ephora,  cut  out  two  of  the  nine 
strings  of  Fhrynis  the  musician's  harp  with  a  hatchet,  say- 
ing, Do  not  abuse  music. 

Of  Epaenetw. 

Epaenetu8  said  that  liars  were  the  cause  of  all  villanies 
and  injustice  in  the  world. 

Of  Eaioidaa. 

Euboidas,  heanng  some  commend  another  man's  wife, 
disliked  it  and  said,  Stiungei-s  whu  uie  not  of  the  house 
should  never  speak  of  the  manner  of  any  woman. 

Of  Eadamidat  iha  Son  of  Arehtdamm. 

Eudamidaa,  the  son  of  Arcbidanius  and  brother  of  Agis, 
seeing  Xcnocrates,  now  grown  old,  philosophizing  in  the 
Academy  with  some  of  his  acquaintance,  asked  what  old 
man  that  was.  And  it  being  answered,  He  is  a  wise  man* 
and  one  of  those  that  seek  after  virtue  ;  he  replied,  When 
will  lie  use  it,  if  he  is  seeking  of  it  now  \  Another  time, 
when  he  heard  a  philosopher  discoursing  that  none  but  a 

*  roUowing  WjrlteDbAch'a  emeDdatioa  for  "  I  lisve  Icut  my  post"    (G.) 
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Icnraed  maa  could  be  a  good  general,  be  said.  Indeed  the 
discourse  is  admirable,  but  be  tbat  makes  it  is  of  nu  credit 
in  this  matter,  for  he  bath  never  beard  a  trumpet  sound. 
Just  as  Xenocrates  bad  finished  his  discourse,  Kudamidas 
came  into  bis  school,  aud  when  one  of  Ids  companions  said. 
As  soon  as  we  came  be  ended  ;  So  he  ought,  be  replied,  if 
he  bad  spoken  all  tbat  was  needful  on  the  subject  And 
the  other  saying,  Yet  it  were  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  him, 
he  replied,  If  we  visited  one  that  had  supped  already, 
should  we  desire  him  to  ait  down  again  {  ^Vlle^  one  asked 
him  why,  when  all  the  citizens  voted  a  war  with  tbe 
Macedonians,  he  appeared  for  peace,  he  answered,  Because 
I  have  no  mind  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake.'  And 
when  another  encouiaged  them  to  this  war,  mentioning 
tbeir  various  victoiics  over  the  Tersians,  be  said.  Sir,  you 
appear  not  to  see  that  this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  set 
upon  fifty  wolves  because  you  have  beaten  a  thousand 
sheep.  A  musician  playing  very  well,  some  asked  bim 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  in  bis  opinion,  and  be  an- 
swered, A  great  seducer  in  a  small  matter.  Hearing  one 
commending  Athens,  he  said,  Who  could  have  reason  to 
praise  that  city  which  no  man  ever  loved  because  he  had 
been  made  better  iu  it  ?  An  Argive  saying  that  the  Spar- 
tans being  taken  from  tbeir  own  customs  grew  woree  by 
travel,  he  replied,  But  you,  when  you  come  into  Sparta,  do 
not  return  worse,  but  much  better,  "When  Alexander 
ordered  by  public  pruclamatiou  in  the  Olympic  games, 
tbat  all  exiles  whatever,  except  tbe  Thebans,  had  free 
liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Eudaaitdas  Sjiid* 
This  is  a  woful  proclamation  to  you  Thebans,  but  yet  hon* 
orable ;  for  of  all  the  Grecians  Alexander  fears  only  you. 
Being  asked  why  before  a  battle  they  sacrificed  to  tbe 
Muses,  he  replied,  Tbat  our  brave  actions  may  be  worthily  ■ 
recorded. 
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0/  Eurycratidtu  the  Son  of  Anaxajuiridtu, 

EiinTratidas  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  when  oue  asked 
him  why  the  Kplior  sat  every  day  to  determine  causes 
about  contracts,  replied,  That  we  may  learn  to  keep  our 
word  even  with  our  enemies. 

0/  ZeHxidamtu. 

Zeuxidamus,  when  one  asked  him  why  they  did  not  set 
down  all  then-  laws  coacerotug  bravery  and  courage  in 
writing  and  let  the  young  men  read  thero,  answered,  Be- 
cause Uiey  should  be  accustomed  to  mind  valiant  actions, 
rather  than  books  and  writings.  An  Aetolian  saying  that 
war  was  better  than  peace  for  those  that  would  be  brave 
men,  No,  faith,  said  he,  but  death  is  better  than  life. 

Of  Herondai. 

Herondas,  when  one  at  Athens  was  condemned  for  idle- 
ness, being  informed  of  it  desired  one  to  show  him  the 
man  that  had  been  convicted  of  so  gentlemanly  an  oScnce. 

0/  Tleandia, 

Thcaridas  whetting  his  sword,  being  asked,  Is  it  sbarp, 
Tlieai'idas  ?  replied,  Yes,  sharper  than  a  slander. 

0/  ThemUtttt*. 

Themisteas  the  prophet  foretold  to  King  Leonidas  his 
own  and  his  soldiers'  destruction  at  Thermopylae,  and  be- 
ing commanded  by  Lconidas  to  return  to  Sparta,  under 
pretence  of  informing  the  state  how  affairs  stood,  but  i-eally 
that  he  might  not  perish  with  the  rest,  he  refused,  saying, 
I  was  sent  as  a  soldier,  not  as  a  courier  to  carry  news. 

Of  Theopotnput. 

Theopompus,  when  one  asked  him  how  a  monarch  may  be 
safe,  replied,  If  he  will  give  his  friends  just  freedom  to  speak 
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the  tnith,  and  to  the  best  of  his  power  not  allow  his  sub- 
jects to  be  oppressed.  To  a  guest  of  his  that  said.  In  my 
owe  country  I  am  called  a  lover  of  the  Spurtans,  he  icpUcd, 
It  would  be  more  honorable  for  you  to  be  culled  a  lover  of 
your  citizens  than  a  lover  of  the  Spartans.  An  ambassa- 
dor from  Elis  saying  that  his  city  sent  him  because  he  was 
the  only  man  amongst  them  that  admued  and  followed  the 
Spartan  way  of  living,  Thcoporapua  asked,  And  pray,  sir, 
which  way  is  best,  yours  or  the  other  citizens  ?  And  the 
ambassador  replying,  Mine ;  he  subjoined,  LIow  then  can 
that  city  stand,  in  which  amongst  so  many  inhabitants 
there  is  but  one  good  man  ?  When  one  said  that  Sparta 
was  preserved  because  the  kings  knew  how  to  govern  ;  No, 
he  replied,  but  because  the  citizens  know  how  to  be  gov- 
erned. The  Pylians  voting  him  greater  honors,  he  wrote  to 
them  thus.  Moderate  honors  time  augments,  but  it  defaces 
the  immoderate. 

Of  ThcrycxoTU 

Thorycion  on  his  retiim  from  Delphi,  seeing  Philip's 
army  possessed  of  the  narrow  passage  at  the  Isthmus,  said, 
Peloponnesus  hath  very  bad  porters  in  you  Coruithians. 

0/  TAectaTHmet. 

Thectamenes,  when  the  Ephors  condemned  him  to  die, 
went  away  smiling ;  and  one  of  the  company  asked  him 
whether  he  despised  the  judicial  proceedings  of  Sparta. 
No,  said  he,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  am  ordered  to  pay  a  tine 
which  I  can  pay  out  of  my  own  stock,  witliout  being  be- 
holden to  any  man  or  taking  up  money  upou  intei-est. 

0/  Hippodamut. 

Uippodamus,  when  Agis  was  joined  in  command  with 
Archidamus,  being  sent  with  Agis  to  Sparta  to  look  after 
affairs  there,  said,  But  shall  I  not  die  a  more  glorious  death 
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fighting  valiantly  in  defence  of  Sparta!  He  was  abo\-e 
fourscore  yeare  of  age,  yet  he  put  on  his  artnori  fought  oa 
the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  died  bravely. 

Of  Hippocratidat. 

Hippocratidas,  when  the  governor  of  Caria  sent  liim 
word  that  he  had  a  Spartan  in  his  hands  who  concealed  a 
conspiracy  that  he  was  pri\7  to,  and  asked  how  he  should 
deal  with  him,  returned  this  answer :  If  you  have  done 
him  luiy  great  kiuducbs,  kill  him;  if  not,  buuitih  him  us  a 
base  fellow,  too  mean-spirited  to  be  good,  A  youth  whom 
his  lover  followed  meeting  him  and  blushing  at  the  en- 
counter, he  said:  You  should  keep  such  company  that, 
whoever  sees  you,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  change  color. 

Of  Calh'cratidat. 

Callicratidas  the  admiral,  when  some  of  Lysander's 
friends  desired  him  to  permit  them  to  kill  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  offered  fifty  talents  for  the  favor,  though  he  wanted 
money  exti-emely  to  buy  provision  for  his  soldiers,  refused ; 
and  when  Oleander  urged  him,  and  said,  Sir,  I  would  have 
taken  the  money  if  I  were  you,  he  replied,  So  would  I, 
were  I  Cleander.  When  he  came  to  Sardis  to  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  who  was  then  an  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
about  a  sum  of  money  to  equip  his  navy,  on  the  first  day 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  tell  Cyrus  that  he  desired  audi- 
ence  ;  but  being  told  that  he  was  drinking,  Well,  said  he, 
I  shall  stay  till  he  hath  done.  But  understanding  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  that  day,  he  presently  left  the  court, 
and  thereupon  was  thought  a  rude  and  uncivil  fellow.  On 
the  next  day,  when  he  received  the  some  answer  and  could 
not  he  admitted,  he  said,  I  must  not  be  so  eager  for  money 
08  to  dc  any  thing  unbecoming  Sparta.  And  presently  he 
rei..u:iied  to  Ephesus,  cursing  those  who  bad  fii'st  endured 
the  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  and  had  taught  them  to 
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rely  upon  tlieir  wealth  and  abuse  others ;  and  he  swore  to 
his  compauious  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  cjirae  to  Sparta,  ho 
would  do  all  tliat  lay  in  his  power  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
states,  that  they  might  be  more  dreadful  to  the  barbarians, 
and  not  forced  to  seek  assistance  from  tliera  to  ruin  one 
another.  Being  asked  what  manner  of  men  the  lonians 
were,  he  replied,  Bad  freemen,  but  good  slaves.  When 
Cyrus  sent  his  soldiers  their  pay,  and  some  particular  prea- 
ents  to  himself,  he  received  the  pay,  but  sent  back  the 
presents,  saying  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  private 
friendship  between  them,  for  the  common  league  with  the 
LacedacmoniaTis  included  him.  Designing  to  engage  near 
Arginusae,  when  Ilermon  the  pilot  said.  It  is  advisable  to 
tack  about,  for  the  Athenians  exceed  us  in  number  ;  he  ex- 
claimed :  What  then  !  it  is  base  and  dishonorable  to  Sparta 
to  fly,  but  to  stand  to  it  and  die  or  conquer  is  brave  and 
noble.  As  he  was  sacrificing  before  the  battle,  when  he 
heard  the  priest  presaging  that  the  nimy  would  conquer 
but  the  captain  fall,  undauntedly  he  said :  Sparta  doth  not 
depend  on  one  man ;  my  country  will  receive  no  great  loss 
by  my  death,  but  a  considerable  one  by  my  yielding  to  the 
enemy.  And  ordering  Oleander  to  succeed  as  admiial,  he 
readily  engaged,  and  died  in  the  buttle. 

Of  Cbou^vttu  the  Sim  of  Paiuanias. 

Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  when  a  friend  of  his 
contended  with  his  father  which  was  the  best  man,  said, 
Su:,  my  father  must  be  better  than  you,  till  you  get  a  sou 
as  well  as  he. 

Of  CUomene$  the  Son  of  Anaxandridas, 

Cleomcncs,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  was  wont  to  say 
that  Homer  was  the  poet  of  the  Lacedaemouians,  Hesiod 
of  the  lielots ;  for  one  taught  the  art  of  war,  and  the  other 
husbandry.     Having  made  a  truce  for  seven  days  with  the 
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Argives,  he  watched  his  opportunity  tlie  third  night,  and 
perceiving  them  secure  and  negligent  by  reason  of    the 
truce,  he  fell  upon  them  whilst  they  were  asleep,  kilted 
gome,  and   took  others  prisoners.     Upon  this  being  up- 
braided for  breach  of  articles,  he  said  that  his  oath  did  not 
extend  to  night  as  well  as  day,  und  to  hurt  a  man's  enemies 
any  way,  both  before  God  and  man,  was  much  better  than 
to  be  just.     It  happened  that  he  missed  taking  Aigos,  iu 
hopes  of  which. he  broke  his  oath  ;  for  the  women  taking 
the  old  arms  out  of  the  temples  defended  the  city.     And 
afterwards  running  stark  mad,  he  sciKcd  a  knife,  and  npped 
himself  up  from  the  very  ankles  to  the  vital  parts,  and  thus 
died  grinning  and  laughing.     The  priest  advising  him  not 
to  march  to  Argos,  —  for  he  would  be  forced  to  a  dishon- 
orable retreat,  —  when  he  came  near  the  city  and  saw  the 
gates  shut  and  the  women  upon  the  walls,  be  said :  ^Vllat1 
air  priests,  will  this  he  a  dislionorable  retreat;  when,   the 
men  being  all  lost,  tlie  women  have  shut  the  gates  t    When 
some  of  the  Argives  railed  at  hiui  as  an  impious  and  fo> 
6wom  wretch,  he  said,  Well,  it  is  in  your  power  to  rail  at 
me,  and  in  mine  to  mischief  you.     The  Samian  ambassa- 
dors urging  him  to  make  war  on  the  t>Tant  Polycratcs,  and 
niiikiug  loug  banmgucs  on  that  account,  he  said:  Tlio  hc- 
giuning  of  your  speech  I  don't  remember,  and  thci*efor«  I 
cannot  understand  the  middle,  and  the  last  I  don't  like.     A 
pirate  spoiling  the  country,  and  when  he  was  tiiken  saying, 
I  had  no  provision  for  ray  soldiers,  and  therefore  went  to 
those  who  had  store  and  would  not  give  it  willingly,  to  force 
it  from  them  ;    Cleomenes    said,  True  villainy  goes    the 
shortest  way  to  work.     A  base  fellow  railing  at  him,  he 
said,  Well,  I  think  thou  railest  at  everybotly,  that  being 
employed   to  defend  ourselves,  we  may  have  no  time  to 
speak  of  thy  baseness. 

One  of  the  citizens  saying  that  a  good  king  shotdd  be 
always  mild  and  gracious,  Trae,  said  he,  as  long  as  he  doth 
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not  make  himself  contemptible.  Being  tormented  with  a 
long  disease,  he  consulted  the  pnests  and  expiators,  to 
whom  he  formerly  gave  no  credit;  and  when  a  friend  of 
his  wondered  at  the  action,  AVhy  dost  thou  wonder,  said  he, 
for  I  am  not  the  same  man  I  was  then  ;  and  since  I  am  not 
the  same,  I  do  not  approve  the  same  things.  A  Sopliiat 
discoursing  of  courage,  he  laughed  exceedingly ;  and  the 
Sophist  saying,  "Why  do  you  laugh,  Clcomenes,  when  you 
hear  one  treat  of  courage,  especially  since  you  are  a  king  ? 
Because,  sir,  said  he,  if  a  swallow  should  discourse  of  it,  I 
should  laugh ;  but  if  an  eagle,  I  should  heaaken  atten- 
tively. 

When  the  Argivcs  boasted  that  they  would  retrieve  their 
defeat  by  a  new  battle,  he  said,  I  wonder  if  the  addition  of 
two  syllables*  has  made  you  braver  than  you  were  before. 
When  one  railed  at  him,  and  said.  Thou  art  la?curious, 
Clcomenes ;  AVclI,  he  replied,  that  is  better  th&n  to  be 
unjust ;  but  thou  art  covetous,  althotigh  thou  art  master  of 
ubuudaiice  of  superfluities.  A  friend  willing  to  recom- 
mend a  musician  to  him,  besides  other  lai^e  commendations, 
said  he  was  the  best  musician  in  aM  Greece.  Cleomenes, 
pointing  to  one  that  stood  by,  said,  Faith,  sir,  that  fellow  is 
my  best  cook.  Maeandcr  the  Samian  tyrant,  flying  to  Sparta 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  Persian,  discovering  what  treasure 
he  had  brought,  and  offering  Cleomenes  as  much  as  he 
would  have,  ('leomenes  refused,  and  beside  took  care  that 
he  should  not  give  any  of  the  citizens  a  farthing :  but  going 
to  the  Ephors,  told  them  that  it  would  be  good  for  Spaita 
to  send  that  Samian  guest  of  his  out  of  Peloponnesus,  lest 
he  should  persuade  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  a 
knave.  And  they  taking  his  advice  ordered  Maeander  to 
be  gone  that  very  day.  One  asking  why,  since  they  had 
beaten  the  Argives  so  often,  they  did  not  totally  destroy 
them,  he  replied.  That  we  may  have  some  to  exercise  our 

*  TfaUU,  obanging /w;tfo0ai  [to ^fi^)  into di-^nfiofu  (to  rafrinx  a iJ^Aol).  (Q.^ 
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youth.  One  demanding  why  the  Spartans  did  not  dedicate 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies  to  the  Goda,  Because,  said  be, 
they  are  taken  from  cowards  ;  and  such  things  as  ai 
betrayed  to  us  by  the  cowardice  of  the  possessors  are  fit 
neither  for  our  youth  to  sec,  nor  to  bo  dedicated  to  the 
Gods. 

Of  Ckomtntt  tht  Sen  of  C^Mmhr<>tut. 

Cleoraenes,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  to  one  that  presented 
him  some  game-cocks,  and  said,  Sir,  these  will  die  before 
they  run.  returned :  Pray  let  me  have  some  of  that  breed 
which  will  kill  these,  for  certainly  they  are  the  better  of 
the  two. 

0/  Labotui. 

I>abottiB  said  to  one  that  made  along  discourse:  Why 
such  great  preambles  to  so  small  a  matter  ?  A  speech 
should  be  no  bigger  than  the  subject 

Of  I^eotychitlas. 

Leotychidas  the  First,  when  one  said  he  was  very  incori' 
Btant,  replied,  My  inconstancy  proceeds  from  the  variety  of 
times,  and  not  as  yours  from  innate  baseness.  And  to  an- 
other asking  him  what  was  the  best  way  to  secure  his  pres- 
ent happiness,  he  answered,  Not  to  trust  all  to  Fortime. 
And  to  anoUicr  enquiring  what  free-born  boys  should  prin- 
cipally leani.  That,  said  be,  which  will  profit  them  when 
they  are  grown  men.  And  to  another  asking  why  the 
Spartans  drink  little,  he  replied,  That  we  may  consult  con- 
ceruing  others,  and  not  others  concerning  us. 

0/  LtofjfcMtiat  Uk«  Son  of  Ari$to. 

Leotychidas  the  son  of  Aristo,  when  one  told  him  that 
Demaratus's  sons  spake  ill  of  him,  replied,  Faith,  no 
wonder,  for  not  one  of  them  can  speak  well.     A  serpent 
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twisting  about  the  key  of  his  inmost  door,  and  the  priests 
declaring  it  a  prodigy  :  i  cannot  think  it  so,  said  he,  but  it 
had  been  one  if  the  key  ha<l  twisted  round  the  serpent. 
To  Philip,  a  priest  of  Orphcus's  mysteries,  in  extreme  pov- 
erty, siiyiug  that  those  whom  he  initiated  were  very  happy 
after  death,  he  said,  Why  tlien,  you  sot,  don't  you  die 
quickly,  and  bewail  your  poverty  and  misery  no  more  ? 

0/  Lm  tA«  Son  cf  £ufratida$. 

Leo  the  son  of  Kucratidas,  being  asked  iu  what  city  a 
man  might  live  with  the  greatest  safety,  replied,  In  that 
where  the  inhabitants  have  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ; 
where  justice  is  strong  and  injustice  weak.  Seeing  the 
racers  in  the  Olympian  games  very  solicitous  at  starting  to 
get  some  advantage  of  one  another,  he  said.  How  much 
more  careful  are  these  racers  to  be  counted  swift  than  just  [ 
To  one  discoiirsiug  of  some  profitable  matters  out  of  due 
season  he  said.  Sir,  you  do  a  very  good  thing  at  a  very  bad 
time. 

Of  Leonida*  the  Son  of  Anaxandn'dat. 

Leonidas,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas  and  brother  to  Cleo- 
menes,  when  one  said  to  him,  Abating  that  you  are  king, 
you  are  no  better  than  we,  replied,  But  unless  I  had  been 
better  than  you,  I  had  not  been  king.  His  wife  Gorgo, 
when  he  went  forth  to  Thermopylae  to  fight  the  Persian* 
asked  him  what  command  he  left  with  her ;  and  he  replied, 
Marry  brave  men,  and  bear  them  brave  children.  The 
Ephors  saying.  You  lead  but  few  to  Thermopylae ;  They 
are  many,  said  he,  considering  on  what  design  we  go.  And 
when  tliey  again  asked  him  wheUier  he  hud  any  other  en- 
terprise in  his  thought,  he  replied,  I  pretend  to  go  to  hinder 
the  barbarians'  passage,  but  really  to  die  fighting  for  the 
Greeks.  When  he  was  at  Thennopylae,  lie  said  to  his 
soldiers:  They  report  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  and  wo  lose 
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time;  for  we  must  either  beat  the  barbarian  or  die   oar* 
selves.     And  to  another  saying,  What,  the  flights  of  the 
Pei-sian  aiTOws  will  darken  the  very  sun,  he  said.  Therefore 
it  will  be  pleasant  for  us  to  fight  in  the  shade.     And  an- 
other saying,  What,  Leonidas,  do  you  come  to  fight  so  great 
a  number  with  so  few  ?  —  he  returned :  If  you  esteem  num- 
ber, all  Greece  is  not  able  to  match  a  small  part  of  that 
army ;    if  courage,  this  number  is  sufficient.     And  to  an- 
other discomsing  after  the  same  manner  he  said,  I  bu\'e 
enough,  since  they  are  to  be  killed.     When  Xerxes  wrote 
to  him  thus,  Sir,  you  may  forbear  to  fight  against  the  Gods, 
but  may  follow  my  iutcrcst  aud  be  lord  of  all  Greece,  he 
answered:  If  you  understood  wherein  consisted  the  happi- 
ness of  hfe,  you  would  not  covet  other  men's;  but  know 
that  I  would  rather  die  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  than  be  a 
monarch  over  my  countrymen.     Aud  Xerxes  writing  to  him 
again  thus,  Send  me  thy  arms,  he  returned,  Come  and  take 
them.     When  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  and  his 
captains  of  the  war  told  him  he  must  stay  till  the  forces  of 
the  allies  had  joined  him,  he  said:  Bo  you  think  all  those 
that  intend  to  fight  are  not  here  already "!     Or  do  you  not 
understand  that  those  only  fight  who  fear  and  reverence 
their  kings!     And  he  ordered  his  soldiers  so  to  dine,  iis  if 
they  were  to  sup  in  another  world.     Aud  being  asked  why 
t!ie  bravest  men  prefer  an  honorable  death  before  an  inglo- 
rious life,  he  repUcd,  Because  they  bcUci-e  one  is  the  gift 
of  Nature,  while  the  other  is  peculiarly  their  own.     Being 
desirous  to  save  the  striplings  tliat  were  with  him,  and 
knowing  very  well  that  if  he  dealt  openly  with  them  none 
would  accept  his  kindness,  he  gave  each  of  them  privately 
letters  to  carry  to  the  Ephoi-s.     He  desired  likewise  to  save 
three  of  those  that  were  grown  men  ;  but  they  having  some 
notice  of  his  design  refused  the  letters.     And  one  of  thei 
said,  I  came,  sir,  to  be  a  soldier,  and  not  a  courier ; 
tlie  second,  I  shall  be  a  better  man  if  here  than  if  away ; 
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and  the  third,  I  will  not  be  behind  these,  but  the  first  in 
tlie  fight 

Of  Loehagus. 

Lochagus  the  father  of  Polyaenides  and  Siron,  when 
one  told  him  one  of  his  sous  was  dead,  said,  I  knew  long 
ago  that  he  mnst  die. 

Cy  Lgcnrgui  the  Latcffivtr. 

Lycnrgus  the  lawgiver,  designing  to  reclaim  his  citizens 
from  their  former  hixurj'  and  bring  them  to  a  more  sober 
course  of  life  and  make  them  brave  men  (for  they  were 
then  loose  and  delicate),  bred  up  two  whelps  of  the  same 
litter;  one  be  kept  at  home,  bred  him  tenderly,  and  fed 
him  well ;  but  the  other  he  taught  to  hunt,  and  used  him 
to  the  chase.  Both  these  dogs  he  brought  out  into  the 
public  assembly,  and  setting  down  some  scraps  of  meat  and 
letting  go  a  hare  at  the  same  time,  each  of  the  dogs  ran 
greedily  to  what  they  had  been  accustomed.  And  the 
hunter  catching  Uie  hare,  liycurgus  said :  See,  countrymen, 
how  these  two,  though  of  the  same  litter,  by  my  breeding 
them  are  become  very  different ;  and  that  custom  autl  exer- 
cise conduces  more  tlian  Nature  to  make  things  bravo  and 
excellent.  Some  say  that  he  did  not  bring  out  two  whelps 
of  the  same  kind,  but  one  a  house  dog  and  the  other  a 
hunter ;  the  former  of  which  (though  the  baser  kind)  he 
had  accustomed  to  the  woods,  and  the  otlier  ftliough  more 
noble)  kept  lazily  at  home ;  and  when  in  public,  each  of 
them  pursuing  his  usual  delight,  he  had  given  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  education  is  of  considerable  force  in  raising  bad 
or  good  iaclinations,  he  said:  Therefore,  counti^men,  our 
honorable  extraction,  that  idol  of  the  crowd,  though  from 
Hercules  himself,  profits  us  little,  unless  we  learn  and  ex- 
ercise all  oui'  life  in  such  famous  exploits  as  made  him 
accounted  the  most  noble  and  the  most  glorious  in  the 
world. 
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When  he  made  a  division  of  the  land,  giving  each  mas 
au  equal  portion,  it  is  reported  that  some  while  after,  in 
his  return  from  a  journey,  as  he  past  through  the  country 
in  harvest  time  and  saw  the  cocks  of  wheat  all  equal  and 
lying  promiscuously,  he  was  extremely  pleased,  and  with  a 
smile  said  to  his  companions,  All  Sparta  looks  like  the  pos- 
session of  many  loving  brothers  who  have  lately  divided 
their  estate.  Having  discharged  every  man  from  his  debta, 
he  endeavored  likewise  to  divide  all  movables  equally 
amongst  all,  that  he  might  have  no  inequality  in  his  com- 
monwealth. But  seeing  that  the  rich  men  would  hardly 
endure  this  open  and  apparent  spoil,  he  cried  down  all 
gold  and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  nothing  but  iron  to  be 
current;  and  rated  every  man's  estate  and  detined  how 
much  it  was  worth  upon  exchange  for  that  money.  By 
this  means  all  uijustice  was  banished  Sparta :  for  none 
woidd  steal,  none  take  bribes,  none  cheat  or  rob  any  man 
of  that  which  he  could  not  conceal,  which  none  would 
env)',  which  could  not  be  used  without  discovery,  or  carried 
into  other  countries  with  advantage.  Besides,  tliis  contriv- 
ance freed  them  from  all  superfluous  arts  :  for  no  merchant, 
Sophist,  fortuneteller,  or  mountebank  would  live  amongst 
them ;  no  carver,  no  contriver  ever  troubled  Sparta ;  be- 
cause he  cried  down  all  money  that  was  advantageous  to 
them,  and  pennitted  none  hut  this  iron  coin,  each  piece 
of  which  was  an  Aegina  pound  in  weight,  and  less  tlian  a 
penny  in  value*  Designing  farther  to  check  all  luxury 
and  greediness  afler  wealth,  he  instituted  public  meals, 
where  all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  eat.  And  when 
some  of  his  friends  demanded  what  he  designed  by  this 
institution  and  why  he  divided  the  citizens,  when  in  arms, 
into  small  companies,  he  replied:    That  they  may  more 

*  AceofOing'  to  FluUrch,  the  Sputan  iron  coin  wcSglieil  kd  Acglnauin  mfna 
(kbout  U  ll^a-  «Toir.)>  *ai  wm  of  the  va[u«  of  ft>ur  cWd  (or  ii  tuihiogt,  about  14 
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easily  hear  the  word  of  coramand ;  and  if  there  are  any 
designs  against  the  state,  the  conspiracy  may  join  but 
few ;  and  besides,  that  there  may  be  an  equality  in  the 
provision,  and  that  neither  in  meat  nor  drink,  seats,  tables, 
or  any  furniture,  the  rich  may  be  better  provided  than  the 
poor.  When  he  had  by  this  contrivance  made  wealth  less 
desirable,  it  being  unfit  both  for  nse  and  show,  he  said  to 
his  familiars.  What  a  brave  thing  is  it,  my  friends,  by  our 
actions  to  make  Plutus  appear  (as  he  is  indeed)  blind ! 
He  took  caie  that  none  should  sup  at  home  and  afterwards, 
when  they  were  full  of  other  victuals,  come  to  the  public 
entertainments ;  for  all  the  rest  reproached  him  that  did 
not  feed  with  them  as  a  glutton  and  of  too  delicate  a  pal- 
ate for  the  public  provision  ;  and  when  he  was  discovered, 
he  was  severely  punished.  And  therefore  Agis  the  king, 
when  after  a  long  absence  he  returned  from  the  camp  (the 
Atlienians  were  beaten  in  the  expedition),  willing  to  sup 
at  home  with  his  wife  once,  sent  a  servant  for  his  allow- 
ance ;  the  officers  refused,  and  the  next  day  the  Kphors 
fined  him  for  the  fault. 

The  wealthy  citizens  being  offended  at  these  constitu- 
tions made  a  mutiny  against  him,  abused,  threw  stones, 
and  designed  to  kill  him.  Thus  pursued,  he  ran  through 
the  market-place  towards  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the 
Brazen  House,  and  reached  it  before  any  of  the  others ; 
only  Alcander  pursuing  close  struck  him  as  he  turned 
about,  and  beat  out  one  eye.  Afterward  the  commonwealth 
delivered  up  this  Alcander  to  his  mercy ;  but  he  neither 
inflicted  any  punishment  nor  gave  him  an  ill  word,  but 
kindly  entertained  him  at  his  oivn  house,  and  brought  him 
to  be  his  friend,  an  admirer  of  his  coxirse  of  life,  and  very 
well  affected  to  all  his  laws.  Yet  he  built  a  monument  of 
this  sad  disaster  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  naming  it  Op- 
tiletis,  —  for  the  Dorians  in  that  countrj'  call  eyes  optUoi. 
Being  asked  why  he  used  no  written  laws,  he  replied,  Be- 
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cause  those  tliat  arc  well  instructed  are  able  to  suit  matters 
to  the  present  occasion.  And  another  time,  when  some 
enquired  why  he  had  ordained  that  the  timber  which 
roofed  the  houses  should  be  wrought  with  the  axe  only, 
and  the  doors  vnth  no  other  instrument  but  the  saw,  he 
answered:  That  my  citizens  might  be  moderate  in  every 
thing  which  they  bring  into  their  houses,  and  possess  noth- 
ing which  others  so  much  prize  and  value.  And  hence 
it  is  reported  that  King  Leotychides  the  First,  supping  with 
a  friend  and  seeing  the  roof  curiously  arched  and  richly 
wrought,  asked  him  whether  in  that  country  the  trees  grew 
square.  And  some  demanding  why  he  forbade  them  to 
war  often  with  the  same  nation,  he  replied,  Jjcst  1>cing 
often  forced  to  stand  on  their  defence,  they  should  get  ex- 
perience and  be  masters  of  our  art.  And  therefore  it  was  a 
great  fault  in  Agesilaus,  that  by  his  frequent  incursions 
into  Boeotia  he  made  the  Thehans  a  match  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians. And  another  asking  why  he  exercised  the 
^^rgins'  bodies  with  racing,  wrestling,  thi'owing  the  bar,  and 
the  like,  he  answered :  That  tlie  first  rooting  of  the  children 
being  strong  and  firm,  their  growth  might  be  proportion- 
able ;  and  that  the  women  might  have  strength  to  beai"  and 
more  easily  undergo  the  pains  of  travail,  or,  if  necessity 
should  require,  be  able  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  children.  Some  being  displeased  that  the 
virgins  went  about  naked  at  certuin  solemnities,  and  de- 
manding the  reason  of  that  custom,  he  replied :  That  using 
the  same  exercises  with  men,  they  might  equal  them  iu 
strength  and  health  of  body  and  in  courage  and  bravery 
of  mind,  and  be  above  that  mean  opinion  which  the  vulgar 
had  of  them.  And  hence  goes  the  story  of  Gorgo,  wife 
of  Leonidas,  that  when  a  stranger,  a  friend  of  hers,  said. 
You  Spartan  women  alone  rule  men,  she  replied,  Good 
reason,  for  we  alone  bear  men.  By  ordering  that  no  bache- 
lor should  be  admitted  a  spectator  of  these  naked  solenmitiefl 
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and  fixmg  some  other  disgrace  on  them,  he  made  them  all  ea- 
ger to  be  raaiTied  and  get  childi-en  ;  besides,  he  deprived  them 
of  that  honor  and  observance  which  the  young  men  were 
bound  to  pay  their  elders.  And  upon  that  account  none 
can  blame  what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  though  a  brave 
captain ;  for  as  he  approached,  one  of  the  young  men 
refused  to  rise  up  and  give  him  place,  saying.  You  have 
not  begotten  any  to  give  place  to  me. 

When  one  asked  him  why  he  allowed  no  dowry  to  be 
given  with  a  maid,  he  answered,  that  none  might  be  slighted 
for  their  poverty  or  courted  for  their  wealth,  but  that  every 
one,  considering  the  manners  of  the  maid,  might  choose 
for  the  sake  of  virtue.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  for- 
bade all  painting  of  the  face  and  curiousuess  in  dress  and 
ornament  To  one  that  asked  him  why  he  made  a  law 
that  before  such  an  age  neither  sex  should  marry,  he  an- 
swci-ed,  that  the  children  might  be  lusty,  being  bom  of 
persons  of  full  age.  And  to  one  wondering  why  he  would 
not  suffer  the  husband  to  lie  all  night  with  his  wife,  but 
commanded  them  to  be  moat  of  the  day  aud  all  the  night 
with  their  fellows,  and  creep  to  their  wives  cautiously  and 
by  stealth,  he  said  :  I  do  it  that  they  may  be  strong  in 
body,  having  never  been  satiated  and  surfeited  with  pleas- 
ure ;  that  they  may  be  always  fresh  in  love,  and  their  chil- 
dren more  strong  and  lusty.  He  forbade  all  perfumes,  as 
nothing  but  g(H)d  oil  corrupted,  and  the  dyer's  art,  as  a 
flatterer  and  enticer  of  the  sense  ;  and  he  ejected  all  skilled 
in  ornament  aud  dressing,  as  those  who  by  tlieir  lewd  de- 
vices corrupt  the  true  arts  of  decency  and  linng  well.  At 
that  time  the  women  were  so  chaste  and  such  strangers  to 
that  lightness  to  which  they  were  afterwards  addicted,  that 
adultery  was  incredible ;  and  there  goes  a  sa\ing  of  Ge- 
radutas,  one  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  who  being  asked  by 
a  stranger  what  punishment  the  Sparbuis  appointed  for 
adulterers  (for  Lycurgus  mentioned  none),  he  said,  Sir,  we 
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have  no  adulterers  amongst  us.  And  be  replying,  But  sop- 
pose  there  should  be  1  Geradatas  made  the  same  reply ; 
For  how  (said  he)  could  there  be  an  adulterer  in  Sparta, 
where  wealth,  delicacy,  and  all  ornaments  are  disesleemed, 
and  modesty,  neatness,  and  obedience  to  the  governors  only 
arc  in  request  ?  When  one  desired  bim  to  establish  a  de- 
mocracy in  Sparta,  he  said,  Pray,  sir,  do  you  first  set  up  that 
form  in  your  own  family.  And  to  anotlier  demanding  why 
he  ordered  such  mean  sacrifices  he  answered,  That  we  may 
always  be  able  to  honor  the  Gods.  He  permitted  the  citi- 
zens those  exercises  only  in  which  tlie  hand  is  not  stretched 
out ;  and  one  demanding  his  reason,  he  replied.  That  none 
in  any  labor  may  be  accustomed  to  be  weary.  And  an- 
other enquiring  why  he  onlered  that  in  a  war  the  camp 
should  be  often  changed,  he  answered,  That  we  may  damage 
our  enemies  the  more.  Another  demanding  why  he  for- 
bade to  storm  a  castle,  he  suid.  Lest  my  brave  men  should 
be  killed  by  a  woman,  a  boy,  or  some  man  of  aa  mean 
courage. 

When  the  Thebans  asked  his  ad\'ice  about  the  sacrifices 
and  laraentntion  which  they  instituted  in  honor  of  Lcuco- 
thea,  he  gave  theui  this  :  If  you  thiuk  her  a  Goddess,  do 
not  lumont  ;  if  a  woman,  do  not  sacrifice  to  her  as  a  God- 
dess. To  some  of  the  citizens  enquiring,  How  shall  we 
avoid  the  invasions  of  enemies,  he  replied,  If  you  are 
poor,  and  one  covets  no  more  tlian  anotlier.  And  to  others 
demanding  why  he  did  not  wail  his  city  he  ftaid.  That  city 
is  not  unwuUed  which  is  encompassed  with  men  and  not 
brick.  The  Spartans  are  curious  in  their  hair,  and  tcU  us 
that  Lycurgus  said.  It  makes  the  handsome  more  amiable, 
and  the  ugly  more  terrible.  He  ordered  that  in  a  war  they 
should  pursue  the  routed  enemy  so  far  as  to  secm*e  the 
victory,  and  then  retreat,  saying,  it  was  unbecoming  the 
Grecian  bravery  to  butcher  those  that  fled;  and  beside, 
it  was  useful}  for  their  enemies,  knowing  that  they  spared 
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all  that  yielded  and  cut  in  pieces  the  opposers,  would 
easily  conclude  that  it  was  safer  to  fly  than  to  stand  stoutly 
to  it  and  resist.  When  one  asked  him  why  he  cbai^-d  his 
soldiers  uot  to  meddle  with  the  spoil  of  their  slain  enemies, 
he  replied,  Lest  while  they  are  eager  on  their  prey  they 
neglect  their  tighting,  but  also  that  they  may  keep  their 
order  and  their  poverty  together. 

Of  Lytandtr. 

Lysander,  when  Dionysius  sent  him  two  gowns,  and  bade 
him  choose  which  he  would  to  cany  to  his  daughter,  said, 
She  can  choose  best;  and  so  took  both  away  witli  him. 
This  Lysandor  being  a  very  crafty  fellow,  frequently  using 
subtle  tricks  and  nobibie  deceits,  placing  all  justice  and 
honesty  in  protit  and  advantage,  would  confess  tliat  truth 
indeed  was  better  than  a  lie,  but  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
either  was  to  be  defined  by  their  usefulness  to  our  affairs, 
And  to  some  that  were  bitter  upon  him  for  ttieae  deceitful 
practices,  as  unworthy  of  Hercules'a  family,  and  owing  his 
success  to  little  mean  tricks  and  not  plain  force  and  open 
dealing,  he  answered  with  a  smile,  When  the  lion's  skin 
cannot  prevail,  a  little  of  the  fox's  must  be  used.  And  to 
others  that  upbraided  him  for  breaking  his  oaths  made  at 
Miletus  he  said.  Boys  must  be  cheated  with  cockal-bones, 
and  men  with  oaths.  Having  surprised  the  Athenians  by 
an  ambush  near  the  Goat  Rivers  and  routed  them,  and  after- 
wards by  famine  forced  the  city  to  surrender,  he  wrote  to 
the  Ephors,  Athens  is  taken.  When  the  Argivcs  were  in 
a  debate  with  the  Lacedaeraoniims  about  their  confines  and 
seemed  to  have  the  better  reasons  on  their  side,  drawing  his 
sword,  he  said,  He  that  hath  this  is  the  best  pleader  about 
confines.  Leading  his  army  through  Boeotia,  and  finding 
that  state  wavering  and  not  fixed  on  either  party,  he  sent  to 
know  whether  he  should  march  through  their  country  with 
bis  speara  up  or  down.     At  an  assembly  of  tlie  states  o^ 
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Greece,  when  a  Mcgarian  talked  saucily  to  him,  he  said.  Sir, 
your  words  want  a  city.    The  Corinthians  revolting,  and  he 
iippruaching  to  tlie  walls  that  he  saw  the  Spai'tans  not  e* 
to  storm,  while  at  the  same  time  hares  were  skipping  over 
the  trenches  of  the  town  ;  Are  not  you  ashamed  (said  he) 
to  be  afraid  of  those  enemies  whose  slothfiilness  suffers 
even  hares  to  sleep  upon  their  walls  \     At  Samothrace, 
he  was  consulting  the  oracle,  the  priests   ordered   hifti    to 
confess  the  greatest  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of   in    his 
whole  life.     What,  said  he,  is  this  your  own,  or  the  God'a 
command  ?    And  the  priests  replying,  The  God's  ;  said  he, 
Do  you  withdraw,  and  I  will  tell  them,  if  they  make  any 
such  demand.     A  Pei*sian  asking  him  what  polity  he  liked. 
That,  he  replied,  which  assigns  stout  men  and  cowards  suit- 
able rewards.     To  one  that  said,  Sir,  I  always  commend 
you  and  speak  in  your  behalf,  — Well,  said  he,  I  have  two 
oxen  in  the  field,  and  though  neitlier  says  one  word,  I  know- 
very  well  nliieU  is  the  laborious  and  which  the  lazy.     To 
one  that  railed  at  him  he  said.  Speak,  sir,  let  us  have  it  all 
fast,  if  thou  canst  empty  thy  soul  of  those  wicked  thoughts 
which  thou  seemest  fidl  of.     Some  time  after  his  death, 
there  happening  a  difference  between  the   Spartans  and 
their  allies,  Agesilaus  went  to  Lysunder's  house  to  inspect 
some  papers  that  lay  in  his  custody  relating  to  that  matter; 
itnd  there  found  an  oration  composed  for  Lysandcr  con- 
cerning the  government,  setting  forth  that  it  was  expedient 
to  set  aside  the  families  of  the  Europrotidae  and  Agidae,  to 
admit  all  to  an  equal  claim,  and  choose  their  king  out  of 
the  worthiest  men,  that  the  crown  might  be  the  reward  not 
of  those  that  shared  in  the  blood  of  Hercules,  but  of  those 
who  were  like  him  for  ^Hrtiie  and  courage,  that  virtue  that 
exalted  hira  into  a  God.     Tliis  oration  Agesilaus  was  re- 
solved to  publish,  to  show  the  Spartans  how  much  they 
were  mistaken  in  Lysander  and  to  discredit  his  friends; 
but  they  say,  Cratidas  the  president  of  the  Ephors  fearing 
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this  oration^  if  published,  would  prevail  upon  the  people, 
advised  Agcsilaus  to  be  quiet,  telling  lum  that  he  should 
not  dig  up  Lysander,  but  rather  bury  that  oration  witl»  him, 
being  so  cunningly  contrived,  so  powei*ful  to  persuade. 
Those  that  courted  his  diiui;bters,  and  when  at  his  death 
he  appeared  to  be  poor  forsook  them,  the  Ephors  fined, 
because  whilst  they  thought  him  rich  they  caressed  him, 
but  scorned  him  when  by  liis  povei'tj-  they  knew  him  to  be 
just  and  honest. 

Of  Namerte*. 

Namertes  being  on  an  embassy,  when  one  of  that  country 
told  him  he  was  a  happy  man  in  having  so  many  friends, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  any  certain  way  to  try  whether  a 
man  had  many  friends  or  not ;  and  the  other  being  earnest 
to  be  told,  Namertea  replied,  Adversity, 

Of  Nicander. 

Nicander,  when  one  told  him  that  the  Argives  spake 
verj'  ill  of  him,  said,  Well,  they  suifer  for  speaking  ill  of 
good  men.  And  to  one  that  enquired  why  they  wore  long 
hair  and  long  beards,  he  answered,  Because  man's  natural 
omameuts  are  the  handsomest  and  the  cheapest.  An  Athe- 
nian saying,  Nicander,  you  Spartans  arc  extremely  idle ; 
You  say  true,  he  answered,  but  we  do  not  busy  ourselves 
like  you  in  every  trifle. 

Of  Panthoida$. 

When  Panthoidas  was  ambassador  in  Asia  and  some 
showed  him  a  strong  fortification,  Faith,  said  he,  it  is  a 
fine  cloister  for  women.  In  the  Academy,  when  the  phil- 
osophers had  made  a  great  many  and  excellent  discourses, 
and  asked  Panthoidas  bow  he  liked  them  :  Indeed,  said  he, 
I  think  them  very  good,  but  of  no  profit  at  all,  since  you 
yourselves  do  not  use  them. 
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Of  Patuanitu  the  Son  of  CUombroUit. 

Pausanias  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  when  the  Deliana 
pleaded  their  title  to  tlie  island  aguinst  the  Athenians,  and 
urged  that  according  to  tbeir  law  no  women  were  ever 
brought  to  bed  or  any  carcass  buried  iu  the  isle,  said. 
How  then  can  that  be  your  country,  in  which  not  one  of 
you  was  bom  or  shall  ever  lie?  The  exiles  urging  him  to 
march  against  the  Athenians,  and  saying  that,  when  he 
was  proclaimed  >ictor  in  the  Olympic  games,  these  alone 
hissed ;  Uow,  says  he,  since  they  hissed  whilst  we  did  them 
good,  what  do  you  think  they  will  do  when  abused  ?  When 
one  asked  him  why  they  made  Tyrtaeus  the  poet  a  citizen* 
he  answered.  That  no  foreigner  should  be  our  captain.  A 
man  of  a  weak  and  puny  body  advising  to  tight  the  enemy 
both  by  sea  and  land  :  Pray,  sir,  says  he,  ^vill  you  strip  and 
show  what  a  man  you  are  who  advise  to  engage  T  When 
some  amongst  the  spoils  of  tlie  barbarians  admired  the 
richness  of  their  clothes ;  It  had  been  better,  he  said,  that 
they  had  been  men  of  worth  themselves  than  that  they 
should  possess  things  of  worth.  Aftxir  the  rictory  over 
the  Medes  at  Plataeo,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  set 
before  him  the  Persian  banquet  that  was  already  di*essed  ; 
which  appearing  very  sumptuous,  By  heaven,  quutli  he, 
the  Persian  is  an  abominable  glutton,  who,  when  he  hath 
such  delicacies  at  home,  comes  to  eat  our  barley-cakes. 

Of  Pautanias  the  Son  of  PUttoanax. 

Fausanias  the  son  of  Plistoanax  replied  to  one  that 
asked  him  why  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Spartans  to  abro- 
gate any  of  their  old  laws.  Because  men  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  laws,  and  not  the  laws  to  men.  When  banished 
and  at  Tegea,  he  Cvommendcd  the  Lacedaemonians.  One 
said  to  him,  Why  then  did  you  not  stay  at  Sparta  J  And 
he  returned,  Physicians  are  conversant  not   amongst  the 
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liealthy,  but  the  diseased.  To  one  asking  him  how  they 
■hould  conquer  the  TUracians,  he  replied,  If  we  make  the 
hest  man  our  captain.  A  physician,  after  he  had  felt  his 
pulse  and  considered  his  constitution,  saying,  He  ails  noth- 
ing ;  It  is  because,  sir,  he  replied,  I  use  none  of  your 
physic  When  one  of  his  friends  hlaraed  him  for  giving 
a  physician  an  ill  character,  since  he  had  no  experience  of 
his  skill  nor  received  any  injury  from  him  ;  No,  faith,  said 
he,  for  had  I  tiied  him,  I  had  not  lived  to  give  tliis  charac- 
ter. And  when  the  physician  said,  Sir,  you  are  an  old  man  ; 
That  happens,  he  replied,  because  you  were  never  my  doc- 
tor. And  he  was  used  to  say,  that  he  was  the  best  physi- 
cian, who  did  not  let  his  patients  rot  above  ground,  but 
quickly  buried  them. 

0/  Paedanlu*. 

Paedaretus,  when  one  told  him  the  enemies  were  nnmei- 
ous,  said,  Therefore  we  shall  get  the  greater  reputation,  for 
we  shall  kill  the  more.  Seeing  a  man  soft  by  natnre  and 
a  coward  commended  by  the  citizens  for  his  lenity  and  good 
disposition,  he  said,  We  should  not  praise  men  that  are  like 
women,  nor  women  that  are  like  men,  unless  some  extrem- 
ity forceth  a  woman  to  stand  upon  her  guai'd.  When  he 
was  not  chosen  into  the  three  hundred  (the  chief  order  in 
the  city),  he  went  away  laughing  and  very  jocund  ;  and  the 
Ephors  calling  him  back  and  asking  why  he  laughed,  Why, 
said  he,  I  congratulate  the  happiness  of  the  city,  that  en- 
joys three  hundred  citizens  better  than  myself. 

Cff  PixttarehuM. 

Plistarchus  the  son  of  Leonidas,  to  one  asking  him  why 
they  did  not  take  their  names  from  the  first  kings,  replied, 
Because  the  former  were  rather  captains  than  kings,  but 
the  later  othcnvise.  A  cciiain  advocate  using  a  thousand 
little  jests  in  his  pleading ;  Sir,  said  he,  you  do  not  con- 
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sider  that,  as  those  that  often  wrestle  are  wrestlers  at  last, 
so  you  by  oflpn  exciting  laughter  will  become  ridiculous 
yourself.  When  oae  told  him  that  an  notonous  railer 
spoke  well  of  him  ;  I'll  lay  ray  life,  said  he,  somebody  hath 
told  him  I  am  dead,  for  he  can  speak  well  of  no  man 
living. 

Of  PUtUtanax. 

Flistoanax  the   son  of  Pausanias,  when  an  Athenian' 
orator  called  the  Lacedaemonians  unlearned  fellows,  said, 
'Tis  tiue,  for  we  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  have  not  learned 
any  ill  from  you. 


Of  Pohfdona. 

Polydorus  the  son  of  Alcamenes,  when  one  often  threat- 
ened his  enemies,  said  to  him,  Do  not  you  perceive,  sir, 
that  you  waste  a  great  part  of  your  revenge?  As  he 
marched  his  army  against  Messcne,  a  fnend  asked  him  if 
he  would  fight  against  his  brothers  ?  No,  said  he,  but  T 
put  in  for  an  estate  to  which  none,  as  yet,  hath  any  good 
title.  The  Avgivcs  after  tiie  fight  of  the  three  hundred 
being  totally  routed  in  a  set  battle,  the  allies  urged  hira  not 
to  let  the  opporttinity  slip,  but  storm  and  take  the  city  of 
the  enemy ;  for  it  would  be  very  easy,  now  all  the  men 
were  dcstioyed  and  none  but  women  left.  He  replied:  t, 
love  to  vanquish  my  enemies  when  1  fight  on  equal  terms 
nor  do  I  think  it  just  in  him  who  was  commissioned  to 
contest  about  the  confines  of  the  two  states,  to  desire  to  be 
master  of  the  city ;  for  I  came  only  to  recover  our  own 
territories  and  not  to  seize  theirs.  Being  asked  once 
why  the  Spartans  ventured  so  bravely  in  battle  ;  Because* 
said  he,  we  have  learned  to  reverence  and  not  fear  our 
leaders. 
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Of  Poljfcraiida*. 

Polycratidas  being  joined  with  othera  in  an  embassy  to 
the  lieutcnaQts  of  the  king,  being  asked  whether  they  came 
as  private  or  public  persons,  returned.  If  we  obtain  our 
demands,  &8  pubhc  ;  if  not,  as  private. 

0/  PhotUdat. 

Phoebidns,  just  befoiv  tt»e  battle  at  Ijeiictra,  when  som« 
said,  This  day  will  show  who  is  a  brave  man,  replied,  'Ti» 
a  fine  day  indeed  that  can  show  a  brave  man  alive. 

Of  SOM, 

It  is  reported  of  Soos  that,  when  his  army  was  shut  up 
by  the  Clitoriana  in  a  disadvantageous  strait  and  wanted 
water^  he  agreed  to  restore  all  the  places  he  had  taken, 
if  all  his  men  should  drink  of  the  neighboring  fountain. 
Now  the  enemy  had  secured  the  spring  and  guarded  it. 
These  articles  being  sworn  to,  he  convened  his  soldiers, 
and  promised  to  give  him  the  kingdom  who  would  forbear 
drinking ;  but  none  accepting  it,  he  went  to  the  water, 
sprinkled  himself,  and  so  departed,  whilst  the  enemies 
looked  on  ;  and  he  therefore  refused  to  restore  the  places, 
because  he  himself  had  not  drunk. 

Of  TtUcra». 

Telecrus,  to  one  reporting  that  his  father  spake  ill  of 
him,  replied.  He  would  not  speak  so  unless  he  had  reason 
for  it.  When  his  brother  said.  The  citizens  have  not  that 
kindness  for  me  they  have  for  you,  but  use  me  more  coarse- 
ly, though  born  of  the  same  parents,  he  replied.  You  do 
not  know  how  to  bear  an  injury,  and  I  do.  Being  asked 
what  was  the  reason  of  that  custom  among  the  Spnrtans 
for  the  younger  to  rise  np  in  reverence  to  the  elder,  Be- 
cauBC,  said  he,  by  this  behavior  towards  those  to  whom 
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they  have  no  relation,  they  may  learn  to  reverence  their 
parents  more.  To  one  enquiring  what  wealth  he  had,  he 
returned,  No  more  than  enough. 

Of  OhttHnm. 

Charillus  being  asked  why  Lycurgns  made  so  few  laws ; 
Becanse,  he*  replied,  those  whose  words  are  few  need  but 
few  laws.  Another  enquiring  why  their  virgins  appear  in 
public  xmveiled,  and  theii"  wives  veiled  ;  Because,  said  he, 
virgins  ought  to  find  husbands,  married  women  keep  those 
they  have.  To  a  slave  saucily  opposing  him  he  said«  I 
would  kill  thee  if  T  were  not  angry.  And  being  asked 
what  polity  he  thought  best ;  That,  said  he,  in  which  most 
of  the  citizens  without  any  disturbance  contend  about  vir- 
tue. And  to  a  friend  enquiring  why  amongst  them  all  the 
images  of  the  Gods  were  armed  lie  replied.  That  thosoi 
reproaches  we  cast  upon  men  for  their  cowardice  may  not 
reflect  upon  the  Gods,  and  that  our  youth  may  not  suppli- 
cate the  Deities  imarmed. 


THE  REMARKABLE    SPEECHES    OF    SOME    OBSCURE 
MEN  AMONGST  THE  SPARTANS. 

When  the  Samian  ambassadors  had  made  a  long  har- 
angue, the  Spartans  answered.  We  have  forgot  the  first 
part,  and  so  cannot  understand  the  last.  To  the  Thebans 
violently  contesting  with  them  about  something  they  replied. 
Your  spirit  should  be  less,  or  your  forces  greater.  A  Lace- 
daemonian being  asked  why  he  kept  his  beard  so  long; 
That  seeing  my  gray  hairs,  he  replied,  I  may  do  nothing 
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but  what  becomes  them.  One  comracnding  the  best  wa»- 
riors,  a  Spartan  tliat  overheard  said.  At  Troy.  Another, 
hearing-  that  some  forced  their  gneats  to  drink  after  supper, 
said,  What!  not  to  eat  too]  Pindar  in  his  poems  having 
cidled  Athens  the  prop  of  Greece,  a  Spartan  said,  Greece 
would  soon  fall  if  it  leaned  on  such  a  prop.  When  one, 
seeing  the  Athenians  pictured  killing  the  Spartans,  said. 
The  Athenians  are  stout  fellows  ;  Yes,  subjoined  a  Spartan, 
in  a  picture.  To  one  that  was  very  attentive  to  a  scandal- 
ous accusation  a  Spartan  said,  Pray,  sir,  be  not  pi-odigal  of 
your  ears  against  me.  And  to  one  under  correction  that 
aicd  out,  I  offend  against  my  will,  another  said.  Therefore 
suffer  against  thy  will.  One  seeing  some  jouraeying  in  a 
chariot  said,  God  forbid  that  I  should  sit  where  I  caunot 
rise  up  to  reverence  my  elders.  Some  Chian  travcUei'S 
vomiting  after  supper  in  the  consistory,  and  dunging  in  the 
very  scats  of  the  Ephors,  first  they  made  strict  inquiry 
whether  the  offenders  were  citizens  or  not ;  but  finding  they 
were  Chians,  they  publicly  proclaimed  that  they  gave  the 
Chians  leave  to  be  filthy  and  uncivil. 

When  one  saw  a  merchant  sell  hard  almonds  at  double 
the  price  that  others  were  usually  sold  at,  he  said.  Are 
stones  scarce  t  Another  pulling  a  nightingale,  and  finding 
but  a  very  small  body,  said,  Thou  art  voice  and  nothing 
else.  Another  Spartan,  seeing  Diogenes  the  Cynic  in  very 
cold  weather  embrace  a  brazen  statue,  asked  whether  he 
waa  not  vei-j'  cold  ;  and  he  replying,  No,  he  rejoined,  Wliat 
great  matter  then  is  it  that  you  dot  A  Metiipontine,  being 
jeered  by  a  Spartan  for  cowardice,  replied,  Nay,  sir,  we  are 
masters  of  some  of  the  territories  of  other  states ;  Then,  said 
the  Spartan,  you  are  not  only  cowards  but  unjust.  A  travel- 
ler at  Sparta,  standing  long  upon  one  leg,  said  to  a  T^acedae- 
monian.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  as  much ;  True,  said 
he,  but  every  goose  can.  To  one  valuing  himself  upon 
hie  skill  in  oratory  a  Spartan  said,  By  heaven,  there  never 
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was  and  ncTer  can  be  any  art  without  truth.  An  Argive 
Baying,  We  have  the  tombs  of  many  Spartans  amongst  us  : 
a  Spartan  replied,  But  we  cannot  show  the  grave  of  one 
Argive  ;  meaning  that  they  had  often  invaded  Argos,  but 
the  Argives  never  S]iartu.  A  Spartan  that  was  taken  cap- 
tive and  to  be  sold,  —  when  the  crier  said,  Here's  a  Spartan 
to  be  sold, —  stopped  his  mouth,  saying,  Crj'  a  captive.  One 
of  the  soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  being  asked  by  him  whether 
he  was  a  true  Spai'tan  or  one  of  the  Helot  slaves,  replied. 
Do  you  imagine  a  Lacedaemonian  would  serve  you  for  a 
groat  a  day  t  The  Thebnns,  having  beaten  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Leuctia,  marched  to  the  river  Eurotas  itself, 
where  one  of  thcni  boasting  said,  Where  are  the  Sparta 
now?  To  whom  a  captive  replied,  Tliey  are  not  at  hand, 
sir,  for  if  they  had  been,  you  had  not  come  so  far.  The 
Athenians,  having  surrendered  their  own  city  to  the  Spar- 
tans, requested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  Samoa 
only ;  upon  which  the  Spartans  said.  When  you  are  not  at 
your  own  disposal,  would  you  be  lords  of  others  ^  And 
hence  came  that  proverb,  He  that  is  not  master  of  himself 
begs  Samos. 

\\'Tien  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  a  town  by  storm, 
tiie  Epbors  said,  The  exercise  of  our  youth  is  lost,  for  now 
they  will  have  none  to  contend  with  them.  The  Persian 
offering  to  raze  a  city  that  had  frequent  quarrels  and  skir- 
mishes with  the  Spartans,  they  desired  him  to  forbear  and 
not  take  away  the  whetstoue  of  their  youth.  They  ap- 
pointed no  masters  to  instruct  their  boys  in  wrestling,  that 
they  might  contend  not  in  sleights  of  ai-t  and  little  tricks, 
but  in  strength  and  courage ;  and  therefore  Lysander, 
being  asked  by  what  means  Charon  was  too  hard  for  him, 
replied,  By  sleights  and  cunning.  When  Philip,  havmg 
entered  their  territories,  sent  to  know  whether  be  should 
come  as  an  enemy  or  a  friend,  the  Spartans  returned, 
Neither.     Hearing  that  the  ambassador  they  had  seat  to 
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Antigonus  the  son  of  Demetrius  hud  called  hltn  king,  they 
fined  him,  tliougb  he  had  obtained  of   him  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  every  person  in  the  city.     A 
>icioii3  person  giving  excellent  good  counsel,  they  received 
it,  but  took  it  from  him  and  attributed  it  to  another,  a  man 
regular  and  of  a  good  life.     When  some  brothers  differed, 
they  fined  the  father  for  neglecting  his  sons  and  suffering 
them  to  be  at  strife.     They  fined  likewise  a  musician  tliak 
came  amongst  them,  for  pluving  the  harp  with  his  fingers. 
Two  boys  fighting,  one  wounded  the  other  mortally  with  a 
hook.     And  when  his  acquaintance,  just  as  he  was  d)-ing, 
vowed  to  revenge  his  death  and  have  the  blood  of  him  that 
killed  him :  By  no  means,  saith  he,  it  is  unjust,  for  I  hud 
done  the  same  thing  if  I  had  been  stout  and  more  speedy 
in  my  stioke.     Another  boy,  at  the  time  when  freemen's 
sons  are  allowed  to  steal  what  they  can  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  be  discovered,  when  some  of  his  companions  had  stolea 
a  young  fox  and  delivered  it  to  him,  and  the  owners  came 
to  fifiarch,  hid  it  under  his  gown ;    and  though  the  angry 
little  beast  bit  through  his  side  to  liis  very  guts,  he  en- 
dured it  quietly,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered.     When 
the  searchers  were  gone  and  the  boys  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  chid  him  roundly,  saying,  It  had  been  better  to 
produce  the  fox,  than  thus  to  conceal  him  by  losing  your 
own  life  ;  No,  no  1  he  replied,  it  is  much  better  to  die  in 
toiments,  than  to  let  my  softness  betray  me  and  suffer  a 
life   that   had   been   scandalous.      Some   meetuig   certuiu 
Spartans  upon  the  road  said.  Sirs,  you  have  good  luck,  for 
the  robbers  are  just  gone.     Faith,  they  replied,  they  have 
good  luck  that  they  did  not  meet  with  us.     A  Lacedae- 
monian, being  a^kcd  what  he  knew,  answered.  To  be  free. 
A  Spartan  boy,  being  taken  by  Antigonus  and  sold,  obeyed 
his  master  readily  in  every  thing  that  he  thought  not  below 
a  ireeman  to  do  ;  but  when  he  was  commanded  to  bring  a 
chamber-pot,  unable  to  contain  be  said,  I  will  not  serve; 
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but  his  master  pressing  him,  he  run  to   the   top  of  the 
house,  and  saving,  You  shall  find  what  you  have  bought, 
threw  himself  down  headlong  and  died.     Another  being  to 
be  sold,  when  the  chapman  asked  him,  Wilt  thou  be  tow- 
ardly  if  I  buy  thee  ?    Yes,  he  returned,  and  if  you  do  not 
buy  rae.     AnoUiev  captive,  when  the  crier  said.  Here's  a 
slave  to  be  sold,  cried  out,  You  villain,  why  not  a  captire  1 
A  Spartan,  who  had  a  fly  engraven  on  his  shield  no  bigger 
than  Nature  hath  miidc  that  creature,  when  some  jeered 
him  as  if  he  did  it  un  purpose  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
notice  of,  replied :  It  is  that  I  may  be  known ;   for  I  ad- 
vance 80  near  my  enemies  that  they  can  well  perceive  my 
impress,  as  little  as  it  is.    Anotlicr,  when  at  an  entertain- 
ment a  harp  was  brought  in,  said,  It  Is  not  tlie  custom  of 
the  Spartems  to   play  the  fool.     A   Spartan  being  asked 
whether  the  way  to  Sparta  was  safe  or  not,  replied :  That 
is  according  as  you  go  down  thither ;    for   lions    that    ap-J 
proach  rue  their  coming,  and  liares  we  hunt  in  their  very- 
coverts.     A  SparUui  wrestling,  when  he  could  not   make 
his  adversary  that  liad  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  loose  his 
hold,  and  was  unable  to  avoid  the  fall,  bit  him  by  the  arm ; 
and  the  other  saying,  S]>artan,  thou  bitest  like  a  woman ; 
No,  said  he,  but  like  a  lion.     A  lame  man,  marching  out 
to  war  and  being  laughed  at,  said.  There  is  no  need  of 
those  that  can  run  away,  but  of  those  that  can  stand  to  it 
and  defend  their  post.     Another  being  shot  through  said 
with  his  last  breath  :  It  doth  not  tiouble  me  that  i  die,  but 
that  I  should  be  killed  by  a  woman  before  I  had  perfoi*me<i 
eome  notable  exploit     One  coming  into  an  inn  and  giving 
the  host  a  piece  of  meat  to  make  ready  for  him,  —  when 
the  host  demanded  some  cheese  and  oil  besides,  —  What ! 
says  the  Spartan,  if  I  had  cheese  should   I  want  meat? 
When  one  called  Lampis  of  Aegina  happy,  because   he 
seemed  a  rich  man,  having  many  ships  of  his  own  at  sea, 
a  Spartan  said,  I  do  not  like  that  happiness  that  hang»  by 
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a  cord.  One  telling  a  Spartan  that  he  lied,  the  Spartan 
returned :  True,  for  we  luc  free  ;  but  others,  unle&s  they 
speak  truth,  will  suffer  for  it  When  one  had  undertaken 
to  make  a  carcass  stand  upright,  and  tried  every  way  to  no 
purpose ;  Faith,  said  he,  there  wants  something  within. 
Tjiinichus  bore  his  son  Tbrisybulus's  death  very  patiently, 
and  there  is  tins  epigram  made  upon  him:  — 

6(0Ht  TlinujbLiluj  nn  hiii  iliteld  wuliroTi^ht 

Froui  bloody  fields,  where  Iw  ttad  bravely  fuujflil  | 

Tlie  Argivca  b«at,  wiil  as  he  sUiuil/  pmt, 

Seren  Kpf  ant,  and  Death  nttciiilinif,  pleiv^il  hU  biw«L 

Tlie  faTlier  took  t'lc  cor|)«e,  ami  u  li«  ble<l, 

He  Isitl  it  on  the  [uncml  pile,  und  talA  : 

Be  cowsrtk  mourik^cl,  I'll  *pcnd  no  t«ftr  nor  gnMU, 

WhiUt  iliiic  t  bum  a  S|i»ri»n  ami  mjr  Min. 

The  keeper  of  the  bath  allowing  more  water  than  ordinary 
to  Alcibiadcs  the  Athenian,  a  Spartan  said,  What!  is  he 
more  foul,  that  he  wants  more  than  others?  Philip  mak- 
ing an  inroad  upon  Sparta,  and  all  the  Spartans  expecting 
to  be  cut  off,  he  said  to  one  of  them,  Now  what  will  you 
Spartans  do?  And  he  replied:  What,  but  to  die  bravely? 
for  only  we  of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  to  be  free  and 
not  endure  a  yoke.  When  Agis  was  beaten  and  Antipnter 
demanded  fifty  boys  for  hostiigrs.  Eteocles,  one  of  the  then 
Ephors,  answered;  Hoys  we  will  not  give,  lest  swerving 
from  the  customs  of  their  country  they  prove  slothful  and 
untoward,  and  so  incapable  of  the  privilege  of  citizens ; 
but  of  women  and  old  men  you  shall  have  twice  as  many. 
And  when  ujjon  refusal  he  threatened  some  sharp  afflic- 
tions, he  returned :  If  you  lay  upon  us  somewhat  worse 
than  death,  we  shall  die  the  more  readily.  An  old  man 
in  the  Olympic  games  being  desirous  to  see  the  sport,  and 
uti[)rovided  of  a  seat,  went  about  from  place  to  place,  was 
laughed  and  jeered  at,  but  none  offered  him  the  civilit)-  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  Spartans'  quarter,  all  the  boys 
and  some  of  the  men  rose  from  their  seats,  and  made  him 
room.     At  this,  all  the  Greeks  clapped  and  praised  their 
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behavior ;  upon  which  the  good  old  man  shaking  his  hoary 
hairs,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said:  Good  God!  how  well 
all  the  Greeks  know  what  is  good,  and  yet  only  the  Lace- 
daemoni:ins  practise  it !  And  some  say  the  same  thing  was 
done  at  Athens.  For  at  the  great  solemnity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Panathenaic  festival,  the  Attics  abused  an  old 
man,  calling  him  aa  if  they  designed  to  make  room  for 
him,  and  when  he  came  putting  him  off  again:  and  when 
after  this  manner  he  hud  passed  through  almost  all,  he 
came  to  that  quarter  where  the  Spartim  spectators  sat,  and 
all  of  them  presently  rose  up  and  gave  him  place ;  the 
whole  multitude,  extremely  taken  with  this  action,  clapped 
and  shouted ;  upon  which  one  of  the  Spartans  said :  By 
Heaven,  these  Athenians  know  what  should  he  doue>  but 
are  not  much  for  doing  it.  A  beggar  asking  an  alms  of  a 
Lacedacmoniiui,  he  said :  Well,  should  I  give  thee  any 
thing,  thou  wilt  be  the  greater  beggar,  for  he  that  first  gave 
thee  money  made  thee  idle,  Hud  is  the  cause  of  tliis  base 
and  dishonorable  way  of  Hving.  Another  Spartan,  seeing 
a  fellow  gathering  charity  for  the  Gods'  sake,  said,  I  will 
never  regurd  those  lis  Gods  that  are  poorer  than  myself. 
Another,  having  taken  one  in  adultery  with  an  ugly  whore, 
cried  out.  Poor  man,  how  great  was  thy  necessity  !  Another, 
hearing  an  orator  very  lofty  and  swelling  in  his  speech, 
said.  Faith,  this  is  a  brave  man,  how  excellently  he  rolls 
his  tongue  about  nothing !  A  stranger  being  at  SparUi,  and 
ohsening  how  much  tlie  young  men  reverenced  the  old, 
said.  At  Sparta  alone  it  is  desirable  to  be  old.  A  Lacedae* 
monian,  being  asked  what  manner  of  poet  Tyrtaeus  was, 
replied,  Excellent  to  whet  the  courage  of  our  youth. 
Another  that  had  very  sore  eyes  listed  himself  a  soldier  ; 
when  some  said  to  him.  Poor  man,  whitlier  in  that  con- 
dition,  and  what  wilt  thou  do  in  a  fight  ?  He  returned.  If 
I  can  do  nothing  else,  1  shall  blunt  the  enemies'  sword. 
Boris  and  Spcrtis,  two  liaccdacmoniaas,  going  volunt&iily 
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to  Xerxes  the  Pcreian  to  suffer  that  punishment  which  the 
oracle  bud  adjudged  due  to  Spartu  for  killing  lliosc  ambas- 
sadors the  King  had  sent,  as  soon  as  they  came  desired 
Xerxes  to  pnt  them  to  death  as  he  pleased,  that  they 
might  make  satisfaction  for  the  Spartans.  But  he,  sur- 
prised at  this  guUiintry,  forgave  the  men  and  desired  their 
service  in  his  court;  to  which  they  replied,  How  can  w© 
stay  here,  and  leave  our  countr)-,  our  laws,  and  those  men 
for  whom  wc  came  so  far  to  die  ?  Indarncs  the  general 
prciisiiig  them  to  make  i>eacc,  and  promising  them  equal 
honors  with  the  King's  greatest  faroi'ites,  they  returned.  Sir, 
you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  libert)',  which  no 
man  in  his  wits  would  change  for  the  Persian  empire.  .\ 
Spartan  in  a  journey,  when  a  friend  of  bis  had  purposely 
avoided  him  the  day  before,  and  the  next  day,  having  ob- 
tained very  rich  furniture,  splendidly  received  him,  trampled 
on  liis  tapestrj'  saying,  This  was  the  cause  why  T  had  not 
so  much  as  a  mat  to  sleep  upon  last  night.  Another  com- 
ing to  Athens,  and  seeing  the  Athenians  crying  salt-tish  and 
dainties  to  sell  up  and  down  tlie  streets,  others  gathering 
taxes,  keeping  stews,  and  busied  about  a  thousand  such 
dishonest  trades,  and  looking  on  nothing  as  base  and  unbe- 
coming: after  his  return,  when  his  acquaintance  enquired 
how  things  were  at  Athens,  he  replied,  All  well ;  inti- 
mating by  this  irony  that  all  things  there  were  esteemed 
good  and  commendable,  and  nothing  base.  Another,  being 
questioned  about  something,  denied  it ;  and  the  enquirer 
rejoining,  Thou  liest,  he  replied  :  And  art  not  thou  a  fool 
to  ask  me  what  you  know  yourself  very  well  ?  Some 
Lacedaemonians  being  sent  ambassadors  to  the  tyrant 
Lygdamis,  pretending  sickness  he  deferred  their  audience 
a  long  time.  They  said  to  one  of  his  officers,  Pruy,  sir, 
assure  him  that  we  did  not  come  to  wrestle  but  to  treat 
with  him.  A  priest  initiating  a  Spartan  in  holy  mysteries 
asked  him  what  was  the  greatest  wickedness  he  was  ever 
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guilty  of.  And  he  replyiug.  The  Gods  know  very  well, 
and  the  priest  pressing  him  the  more  and  saying  he  must 
needs  discover,  the  Spartan  asked.  To  whom  T  to  thee  or 
the  God  "i  And  the  priest  saying,  To  the  God,  lie  rejoined. 
Then  do  you  withdraw.  Anotlier  at  night  passing  by  a 
tomb  and  imagining  he  saw  a  ghost,  made  towards  it  \vith 
his  spear,  and  striking  it  through  cried  out.  Whither  dost 
thou  fly,  poor  twice  dead  ghost  T  Another  having  vowed 
to  throw  himself  headlong  from  the  Loucadian  rock,  when 
he  came  to  the  top  and  saw  the  vast  precipice,  he  went 
down  again  :  upon  which  being  jeered  by  an  acquaintance, 
he  said,  I  did  not  imagine  that  one  vow  needed  another 
that  was  greater.  Another  in  a  battle  had  liis  sword  lifted 
up  to  kill  his  enemy,  but  the  retreat  being  sounded,  he  did 
not  let  tlie  blow  full ;  and  wheu  one  asked  him  why,  when 
his  enemy  was  at  his  mercy,  he  did  not  xise  the  advantage. 
Because,  said  he,  it  is  better  to  obey  my  leader  than  kill 
my  enemy.  One  saying  to  a  Spartan  that  was  worsted  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Spartan,  thy  advcraary  was  the  better 
man ;  No,  he  replied,  but  the  better  tiipper. 


OF     HEARING. 


Tkt  Introduction. 

1.  I  HAVE  sent,  Nicandcr,  the  reflections  of  somo  spare 
hours  concerniug  Hearing,  digested  intu  the  fuUuwiug  short 
essay,  that  being  out  of  tlie  bands  of  governors  and  come 
to  man's  estate,  you  may  know  how  to  pay  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  those  who  would  advise  you.  For  that  libertinism 
which  some  wild  young  fellows,  for  want  of  more  happy 
education,  mistake  for  liberty,  subjects  them  to  harder 
tj'i'ants  than  their  late  tutors  and  masters,  even  to  their 
own  vicious  inclinations,  which,  as  it  were,  break  loose 
upon  them.  And  as  Ilcrodotus  observes  of  women,  that 
they  put  off  modesty  with  their  shift,*  so  some  young  men 
lay  aside  with  the  badges  of  minority  all  the  sense  of 
ehame  or  fear,  and  divested  of  the  garment  of  modesty 
which  sat  so  well  upon  them  are  covered  with  insolence. 
But  you,  who  have  often  heard  that  to  follow  God  aud  to 
obey  reason  aj*e  all  one,  cannot  but  believe  that  men  of  best 
sense  in  passing  from  minority  to  manhood  do  not  throw 
off  the  government,  but  simply  change  their  governor.  In 
the  room  of  some  mercenary  pedant,  they  receive  that 
divine  guide  and  governor  of  hnman  life,  reason,  under 
whose  subjection  alone  men  are  properly  said  to  live  in 
freedom.  For  they  only  live  at  their  own  will  who  have 
learned  to  will  as  they  ought;  and  that  freedom  of  will 
which  appears  in  unconstrained  appetites  and  unreasonable 
actions  is  mean  and  narrow,  and  accompanied  with  much 
repentance. 
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2.  Tor  as  newly  naturalized  citizens  who  were  entire 
etrangera  and  aliens  are  apt  to  disrelish  many  administra- 
tions of  the  government ;  while  those  who  have  previously 
lived  in,  the  country,  bred  up  under  the  constitution  and 
acquainted  with  it,  act  without  difficulty  in  their  several 
stations,  well  satisfied  with  their  condition ;  in  like  man- 
ner, a  man  should  for  a  long  time  have  been  bred  up 
in  philosophy,  and  accustomed  from  his  earliest  years  to 
receive  his  lessons  and  instruction  mingled  with  philoso- 
phic reason,  that  so  he  may  come  at  last  as  a  kind  and 
familiar  friend  to  philosophy,  which  alone  can  array  young 
men  in  the  perfect  manly  robes  and  oraament^  of  reason. 
Therefore,  I  believe,  some  directions  conceraing  hearing 
will  not  be  ill  received  by  you. 

EemaTk$  about  Htanng  in  gtn«raL 

Of  this  Theophrastus  affirms,  that  it  is  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  the  senses.  For  the  several  objects  of  sight,  tasting, 
and  feeling  do  not  excite  in  us  so  great  disturbances  and 
alterations  as  the  sudden  and  frightful  noises  which  assault 
us  only  at  the  ears.  Yet  in  reality  this  sense  is  more 
rational  than  sensitive.  For  there  are  many  oi-gans  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  which  serve  as  avenues  and  inlets 
to  the  soul  to  give  admission  to  vice :  thei'e  is  but  one 
passage  of  virtue  into  young  minds,  and  that  is  bytheeaw, 
provided  they  be  presen-ed  all  along  free  from  tlie  coiTup- 
tions  of  flattery  and  untainted  with  lewd  discourses.  For 
this  reason  Xcnocratcs  was  of  opinion  that  children  ouglit 
to  have  a  defence  fitted  to  their  ears  rather  than  fencers  or 
prize-players,  because  the  ears  only  of  the  latter  suffered 
by  the  blows,  but  the  morals  of  the  former  were  hurt  and 
maimed  by  words.  Not  that  he  tlieieby  recommended 
deafness,  or  forbade  that  they  should  he  suffered  to  hear  at 
all ;  but  he  advised  only  that  dcbaucher)*  miglit  be  kept 
out,  till  better  principles,  like  so  many  guardians  appointed 
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by  philosophy,  had  taken  charge  of  that  part  which  is  60 
liable  to  be  drawn  aside  and  coiruptcd  by  discourse.  And 
Bias  of  old,  being  ordered  by  Amasis  to  send  him  the  best 
and  withal  the  worst  part  of  the  sncnficc,  sent  the  tongue ; 
because  the  greatest  benefits  and  disadvantages  are  derived 
to  us  thereby.  Thus  again  many  diverting  tbeniselves  witli 
children  touch  their  cars,  biddiuj^  them  return  the  like 
again ;  by  which  they  seem  to  intimate  to  them  that  such 
best  deserve  their  love  and  esteem  whose  obligations  enter 
at  the  eai-s.  This  is  evident,  that  he  that  has  lain  fallow 
all  his  days,  without  tasting  iustructiou,  will  not  only  prove 
baiTen  and  unfruitful  of  virtue,  but  very  inclinable  to  vice  ; 
for  an  imcultivated  mind,  like  untilled  ground,  will  soon  be 
overrun  with  weeds.  For  if  that  violent  propensity  of  the 
mind  to  pleasure,  aud  jealousy  of  all  that  cai'ries  any  show 
of  pain,  —  which  pi*oceed  not  from  external  causes  or  re- 
ceived prejudices,  but  are  the  natural  springs  of  evil  affec- 
tions and  infinite  diseases  of  the  mind,  —  arc  suffered  to 
take  theu"  coui-se,  and  not  resti-ained,  or  diverted  some  other 
way  by  wholesome  instructions,  there  can  be  no  beast  so 
savage  that  it  may  not  be  called  tame  and  civilized  in 
respect  of  such  a  man. 

More  General  Rvif*  about  Hearing^ 

3.  Since  then  it  appears  that  hearing  is  of  so  great  use 
and  no  less  danger  to  young  men,  I  think  it  a  very  com- 
mendable thing  for  such  a  one  to  reflect  continually  with 
himself,  and  consult  often  with  others,  how  he  may  heai 
with  benefit.  And  in  this  particular  we  may  observe  many 
to  have  been  mistaken,  that  they  practise  speaking  before 
they  have  been  used  enough  to  hearing.  Speaking  they 
think  will  require  some  study  and  attention,  but  hearing 
cannot  be  a  tiling  of  any  difficulty.  Those  indeed  who 
play  the  game  of  tennis  learn  at  the  same  time  how  to 
throw  aud  how  to  catch  the  ball ;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
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tiie  tongue,  we  ought  to  practise  how  to  talk  well  before 
we  pretend  to  return,  as  conception  and  retention  of  the 
foetus  precede  childbirth.  When  fowls  let  fall  wind- 
eggs,  it  is  usually  said  that  they  are  the  nidiments  of  im- 
pcifect  fruits  which  >viH  never  quicken  and  have  life  :  and 
when  young  men  cither  hear  not  at  all  or  retain  not  whut 
they  hear,  their  discourse  comes  from  them  altogether  as 
useless  and  full  of  wind. 

And  Tain  ind  unregarded  torria  to  air. 

In  filling  one  vessel  from  another,  they  take  care  to  in- 
cline and  turn  it  so  that  nothing  be  spilled,  and  that  it  may 
he  redly  filling  and  not  emptying ;  but  they  think  it  not 
worth  the  heeding  to  regulate  their  attention  and  apply 
thenivselves  with  advantage  to  a  speaker,  that  nothing  of 
importtmrc  may  fall  beside  or  escape  them.  Tet,  what  is 
beyond  comparison  ridiculous,  if  they  happen  upon  any 
one  who  has  a  knack  at  describing  an  entertJiinmcnt  or  a 
show,  or  can  relate  his  dream  well,  or  give  an  handsome 
accoimt  of  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  another,  such  a 
one  they  hear  with  the  greatest  attention,  they  court  him 
to  proceed,  and  importune  him  for  every  circumstance,^ 
Whereas,  let  another  call  them  about  him  for  any  thinj 
useful,  to  exhort  to  what  is  decent  or  reprehend  what  is 
irregular,  or  to  make  up  a  quarrel,  they  have  not  temper 
enough  to  away  with  it,  but  they  fight  with  all  their  might 
to  put  hiai  down  by  ai^ument,  if  they  are  able,  or  if  not. 
they  has  to  away  to  more  agreeable  fopperies;  as  if  their 
eare,  like  faulty  earthen  vessels,  might  be  filled  with  any 
thing  but  what  is  useful  or  valuable.  But  as  jockeys  take 
great  care  in  breeding  horses  to  bring  them  to  rein  right 
and  endure  the  bit,  so  such  as  have  the  care  of  educating 
children  should  breed  them  to  cndnre  hearing,  by  allowing 
them  to  speak  little  and  hear  much.  And  Spintharus, 
speaking  in  commendation  of  Epaminondas,  says  he  scarce 
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ever  met  with  any  man  who  knew  more  and  spoke  less. 
Some  again  make  the  observation,  that  Nature  has  given 
evei7  man  two  ears  and  but  one  tongue,  as  a  secret  intima- 
tion that  he  ought  to  speak  less  than  he  bears. 

Direetionr  concerning  Attention. 

4.  Well  then,  silence  is  at  all  times  a  8ing:ular  ornament 
of  a  youth*  but  especially  if  he  does  not  intennpt  the 
speaker  nor  carp  and  except  at  every  thing  he  says,  but 
patiently  expects  the  conclusion,  thoujL^h  his  discoui-se  be 
none  of  the  best ;  and  when  he  has  done,  if  he  does  not 
presently  come  over  him  with  an  objection,  but  (as 
Aeschines  directs)  allows  time  to  add,  if  he  please,  to 
what  has  been  said,  or  to  alter,  or  retract.  Whereas  such 
as  turn  too  suddenly  upon  a  speaker  neither  hear  nor  are 
heard  themselves,  but  senselessly  chatter  to  one  another, 
and  sin  against  the  laws  and  rules  of  decorum.  But  he 
that  brings  along  with  him  a  modest  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion has  this  advantage,  tliat  whatever  is  beneficial  in  the 
discourse  he  makes  his  o%vn,  and  he  more  readily  discovcra 
what  is  false  or  impertinent,  appearing  all  the  while  a 
friend  to  tnith  rather  than  to  squabbling  or  rashness. 
Therefore  it  was  not  ill  said,  that  such  as  design  to  infuse 
goodness  into  the  minds  of  youth  must  first  exclude  tlience 
pride  und  self-conreit  more  carefully  than  we  squeeze  air 
out  of  bladders  which  we  wish  to  fill  witli  something  use- 
ful ;  because,  while  they  are  puffed  up  with  aiTOgance, 
there  is  no  room  to  admit  any  thing  else. 

5.  Thus  again,  envy  and  detraction  and  prejudice  arc  in 
no  case  good,  but  always  a  great  impediment  to  what  is  so ; 
yet  nowhere  worse  than  when  they  arc  made  the  bosom- 
friends  and  counsellers  of  a  hearer,  because  they  represent 
the  best  things  to  him  as  unpleasant  and  impertinent,  and 
men  in  such  circumstances  are  pleased  with  any  thing 
rather  than  what  deserves  their  Bnnln..«<»,     Yet  he  that 
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grieves  at  the  wealth,  glory,  or  beauty  of  any  is  but  sim- 
ply  envious,  for  he  repines  only  at  the  good  of  others  ;  but 
he  that  is  ill-naturod  to  a  good  speaker  is  an  enemy  to  his 
own  happiness.  For  discourse  to  an  hearer,  like  light  to 
the  eye,  is  a  great  benefit,  if  he  will  make  the  best  use  of 
it.  Envj'  in  all  other  instances  carries  this  pretence  with 
it,  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  depraved  and  ungovern- 
able affections  of  the  mind,  but  that  wliich  is  conceived 
against  a  speaker  arises  from  an  unjust  presumption  and 
vaiu-glorious  affectation  of  pmise. 

In  such  a  case,  the  man  has  not  leisure  to  attend  to  what 
he  hears ;  his  soul  is  in  continual  hurry  and  disturbance,  at 
one  time  examining  her  own  habits  and  endowments,  if  auy 
way  inferior  to  the  speaker ;  anon,  watching  the  behavior^ 
and  inclinatlou  of  otliei'St  if  inclined  to  praise  or  admire 
his  discoui'se;  disordered  at  the  praise  and  enraged  at 
tlie  company,  if  he  meet  with  any  encouragement.  She 
easily  lets  slip  and  willingly  forgets  what  has  been  said, 
because  the  remembrance  is  a  pain  and  vexation  to  her ; 
she  hears  what  is  to  come  with  a  great  deal  of  uneasinesa] 
and  concern,  and  is  never  so  desirous  that  the  si>eakei 
should  hasten  to  an  end,  as  when  he  discourses  liest.  Aftet 
all  is  over,  she  considers  not  wliat  was  said,  but  has  respect 
only  to  the  common  vogue  and  disposition  of  the  audience  ; 
she  avoids  and  flies  like  one  distracted  such  as  seem  to  be 
pleased,  and  herds  among  the  censorious  and  perverse.  If 
she  finds  nothing  to  pervert,  then  she  puts  forward  other 
fipenkcra,  who  (as  she  asserts)  have  spoken  better  and  with 
greater  force  of  argument  on  the  same  subject.  Thus,  by 
abusing  and  corrupting  what  was  said,  she  defeats  the  usa, 
and  effect  of  it  on  herself. 

6.  He  therefore  who  comes  to  hear  must  for  the  time 
come  to  a  kind  of  tiuce  and  accommodation  with  rain- 
glory,  and  preser^'c  the  same  evenness  and  cheerfulness  of 
humor  he  would  bring  with  him  if  he  were  luvittHi  to  a 
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festival  entcrUiiument  or  the  first-fruits'  eacrifice»  applaud- 
ing the  orator's  power  when  he  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
and  where  he  fails  receiving  kindly  his  readiness  to  com- 
mwnicsite  what  he  knows  and  to  persuade  others  by  what 
wrought  upon  himself.  Where  he  comes  off  with  success, 
he  must  not  impute  it  to  chance  or  peradventure,  but  at- 
tribute all  to  stndy  and  diligence  and  art^not  only  admiring 
bnt  titudiously  emulating  the  like ;  where  he  has  done 
amiss,  he  mu-it  pry  curiously  into  the  causes  and  origin  of 
the  mistake.  For  what  Xcuophou  says  of  discreet  house 
keepera,  that  they  make  an  advantage  of  tlieir  enemies  as 
well  as  their  friends,  is  in  some  sort  true  of  vigilant  and  at- 
tentive hearers,  who  reap  no  less  benefit  from  an  ill  than  a 
good  orator.  For  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  a  thought, 
the  emptiness  and  fiutiiess  of  an  expression,  the  uuseason- 
ablcncss  of  a  figure,  and  the  impertinence  of  fulling  into  a 
foolish  ecstasy  of  joy  or  commendation,  and  the  like,  are 
better  discovered  by  a  by-staudcr  than  by  the  speaker  him- 
self. Therefore  his  oversightor  indiscretion  must  be  brought 
home  to  ourselves,  that  we  may  examiite  if  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  has  skulked  there  and  imposed  on  us  all  the 
white.  For  there  is  notliing  in  the  world  more  easy  than 
to  discover  the  faults  of  others ;  but  it  is  done  to  no  cifect 
if  we  do  not  make  it  useful  to  ourselves  in  correcting  and 
avoiding  the  like  failures.  When  therefore  you  animad- 
vert upon  other  men's  miscarriages,  forget  not  to  put  that 
question  of  Plato  to  yourself.  Am  not  I  such  another  f  Wc 
must  trace  out  our  own  way  of  writing  in  the  discourses  of 
other  men,  as  in  another's  eyes  wc  see  the  reflection  of  our 
own  ;  that  we  may  learn  not  to  be  too  free  in  censuring 
others^  and  may  use  more  circumspection  onrselvcs  in 
speaking.  To  this  design  the  following  method  of  com- 
parison may  be  very  instrumental ;  if  upon  our  return 
from  hearing  we  take  what  seemed  to  us  not  well  or  suf- 
ficiently handled,  and  attempt  it  afresh  ourselves,  endeav- 
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oring  to  fill  otit  one  part  or  correct  another,  to  vary  this  or 
model  that  into  a  new  foim  from  the  very  begimiing.  And 
thus  Plato  examuied  the  oration  of  Lysias.  For  it  is  a 
thing  of  no  grcat  difficulty  to  raise  objections  agaiust  an- 
other mau's  oration.  —  nay,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  —  but 
to  produce  a  better  in  its  place  is  a  work  extremely 
troublesome;  as  the  Spartan,  who  whjb  told  Philip  had 
demolished  the  city  Oljuthus.  made  this  reply.  But  he 
camaot  raise  such  another.  When  then  it  appears,  upon 
handling  the  same  topic,  that  we  do  not  much  excel  tbo»e 
who  undertook  it  before,  this  will  abate  much  of  our  cen- 
sorious humor,  and  our  pride  and  self-conceit  will  be  ex- 
posed and  checked  by  such  comparisons. 

CmUion  about  Admiration. 

7.  To  contempt  is  opposed  admiration,  which  indeed 
argues  a  more  candid  and  better  disjwsition ;  but  even  in 
this  case  no  small  care  is  to  be  observed,  and  perhaps  even 
greater.  For  although  such  as  are  contemptuous  and  self- 
conceited  receive  but  little  good  from  what  they  hear,  yet 
the  good-natiired  and  such  as  are  given  to  admire  every 
thing  take  a  great  deal  of  harm.  And  Heraclitus  was  not 
mistaken  when  he  said  that  h.  fuol  was  put  in  a  flutter  at 
every  thing  he  heard.  We  ought  indeed  to  use  all  the 
candor  imaginable  in  praising  the  speaker,  yet  withal  as 
great  caution  iu  yielding  our  assent  to  what  he  says ;  to 
look  upon  his  expression  and  action  with  a  favorable  con- 
struction, but  to  inspect  the  usefulness  and  truth  of  his 
doctrine  with  the  nicest  and  most  critical  judgment;  that 
speakers  may  cease  to  be  malicious,  and  tliat  what  they  say 
may  do  no  mischief.  For  many  false  and  dangerous  prin- 
ciples steal  upon  us  through  the  authority  of  the  speaker 
and  our  own  ciedullty.  The  Spartan  Ephors,  approving 
the  judgment  of  one  of  an  ill  conversation,  ordered  it  to 
be  communicated  to  the  people  by  a  person  of  better  life 
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aud  reputation  ;  thereby  wisely  and  politicly  using  them  to 
give  more  deference  to  the  morals  than  to  the  words  of  such 
as  pretend  to  advise  them.  But  now  in  philosophy  the 
reputation  of  the  speaker  must  be  pulled  off,  and  his  woi-ds 
examined  naked  and  without  n  mask :  for  in  hearing  as  in 
war  there  arc  many  false  alarms.  The  hoary  head  of  the 
speaker  or  his  gesture,  his  magisterial  look  or  his  assuming 
pride,  and  above  all  the  noise  aud  clapping  of  the  auditor)', 
bear  great  sway  with  a  raw  and  incxpcrieuced  hearer,  wl:o 
is  easily  carried  away  with  the  tide.  The  very  expression, 
if  sweet  and  full  and  representing  things  \vith  some  pomp 
and  greatness,  has  a  secret  power  to  Impose  upon  us.  For, 
as  many  lapses  in  such  as  sing  to  an  instrument  escape  the 
hearers,  so  luxuriancy  aud  pomp  of  style  dazzle  the  hcaier 
60  that  he  cannot  see  clearly  the  argument  in  hand.  And 
Mclanthius,  as  it  is  said,  being  asked  his  opinion  concern- 
ing a  tragedy  of  I^iogenes,  made  answer  that  the  woi-ds 
intercepted  his  sight  of  it.  But  must  Sophists  in  their 
declamations  and  speeches  not  only  make  use  of  words  to 
veil  and  muffle  thetr  design ;  but  with  affected  tone  and 
softness  of  voice  they  draw  aside  and  bewitch  theia*  follow- 
ere.  for  the  empty  plea-^ure  which  they  create  reaping  a 
more  empty  glory.  So  that  the  saying  of  Dionysius  is  very 
applicable  to  them,  who,  being  one  day  extremely  pleased 
with  an  harper  that  played  excellently  well  before  him, 
promised  the  fellow  a  great  reward,  yet  afterwards  would 
give  him  nothing,  pretending  he  had  kept  his  word ;  For, 
said  he,  as  long  as  you  pleased  me  by  your  playing,  so  long 
were  you  pleased  by  hope  of  the  reward.  And  such  also 
is  the  rewai-d  this  kind  of  harangues  bring  to  the  authors. 
The  hearers  admire  as  long  as  they  are  pleased  and  tickled, 
but  the  satisfaction  on  one  hand  and  glory  on  the  other 
conclude  with  the  oration  ;    and  the  hearers  lose  their  time 
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Sow  to  ttparate  the  Uiejiii  Pari  of  a  Ditcount, 

8.  No,  we  must  separate  the  trash  and  Irvimpery  of  aa 
oration,  that  we  may  come  at  the  more  fniitful  and  useful 
part ;  not  imitating  those  women  who  busy  themselves  in 
gathering  nosegays  and  making  garlands,  but  the  more 
useful  industry  of  bees.  The  former  indeed  plat  and  weave 
together  the  sweetest  and  gayest  flowers,  and  their  skill  is 
mighty  pretty ;  but  it  lasts  for  one  day  only,  and  even  then 
18  of  little  or  no  use ;  whereas  the  bees,  passing  by  the 
beds  of  violets  and  roses  and  hyacinth,  fix  on  the  prickly 
and  biting  thyme,  and  settle  upon  this  "  intent  on  the  yel- 
low honey,"  •  and  taking  thence  what  tliey  need  for  their 
work,  they  fly  home  laden.  In  like  manner,  a  well-mean- 
ing sincere  hearer  ought  to  pass  by  the  flowers  of  an  oration, 
leaving  the  gaudy  show  and  theatrical  part  to  entertain 
di*onish  Sopliists ;  and,  diving  into  the  very  mind,  of  the 
speaker  and  tlie  sense  of  his  speech,  he  must  draw  thence 
what  is  necessary  for  his  o^vn  somce ;  remembering  withal 
that  he  is  not  come  to  the  theatre  or  music-meeting,  but  is 
present  at  the  schools  and  auditories  of  philosophy,  to  learn 
to  rectify  his  way  of  life  by  what  he  heara.  In  oixler  there- 
unto, he  ought  to  inspect  diligently  and  try  faithfully  the 
state  and  temper  of  his  mind  after  hearing,  if  any  of  his 
afl'ections  are  more  moderate,  if  any  afflictions  gi*ow  lighter, 
if  his  constancy  and  greatness  of  spirit  arc  confirmed,  if  he 
feels  any  divine  emotions  or  inwai-d  workings  of  virtue  and 
goodness  upon  his  soul.  For  it  becomes  us  but  ill,  when 
we  rise  from  the  barber's  chair,  to  be  so  long  in  consultii 
the  muTor,  or  to  stroke  our  lieuds  and  examine  so  curiousli 
the  style  in  which  our  hair  is  tiimmed  and  dressed;  and 
then,  at  our  retuni  from  hearing  in  the  schools,  to  think  it 
needless  to  look  into  ourselves,  or  examine  wlietlicr  our  o^vn 
mind  has  discharged  any  turbulent  or  unprofitable  affer- 
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tions  and  is  grown  more  sedate  and  serene.  For,  aa  Ariston 
was  wont  to  sa^r,  The  bath  and  a  discourse  are  of  no  use 
unlc68  they  arc  purgative. 

9.  Let  then  a  young  man  be  pleased  and  entertained 
with  a  discourse ;  but  let  him  not  make  his  pleasure  the 
only  end  of  hearing,  nor  think  he  may  come  from  the  school 
of  a  philosopher  siugtng  and  sportive  ;  nor  let  him  call  for 
perfumes  and  essences  when  he  has  need  of  a  poultice  and 
fomentations.  But  let  him  learn  to  be  tbaukful  to  him 
that  purges  away  the  darkness  and  stupidity  of  his  mind, 
though  (as  we  clear  beehives  by  smoking)  with  an  offen- 
sive or  unpalatable  discourse.  For  though  it  lies  upon  a 
speaker  to  take  some  care  that  his  expression  be  pleasing 
and  plausible,  yet  a  hearer  ought  not  to  make  that  the 
first  thing  he  looks  after.  Afterward,  indeed,  when  he  has 
satisfied  his  appetite  with  the  substance  and  has  taken 
breath,  he  may  be  allowed  the  curiosity  of  examiniug  the 
style  and  expression,  whether  it  has  any  thing  delicate  or 
extraordinary  ;  as  men  quench  their  thirst  before  they  have 
time  to  admire  the  embossing  of  the  bowl.  But  now  such 
a  one  as  is  not  intent  on  the  subject-matter,  but  demimda 
merely  that  the  style  shall  be  plain  and  pure  Attic,  is  much 
of  his  foolish  humor  who  refuses  an  antidote  unless  it  be 
mixed  in  AtUc  porcelain,  or  who  will  not  put  on  a  coat  in 
the  winter  because  the  cloth  is  not  made  of  Attic  wool ;  but 
who  can  yet  sit  still,  doing  nothing  and  stirriug  not,  under 
such  a  thin  and  threadbare  cloak  as  an  oration  of  Lysias. 
That  extreme  dearth  of  judgment  and  good  sense,  and  that 
abundance  of  subtilty  and  sophistry  which  is  crept  into  the 
schools,  is  all  owing  to  these  corruptions  of  the  young- 
sters ;  who,  observing  neither  the  lives  nor  public  conver- 
sation of  philosophers,  mind  nothing  but  words  and  jingle, 
and  express  themselves  exti'avagantly  upon  what  they 
think  well  said,  without  ever  understanding  or  enquiring  if 
it  be  useful  and  necessary,  or  needless  and  vain. 
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Of  asking  Quettions. 

10.  After  this,  it  will  be  couveaieat  to  lay  down  some 
directions  touching  asking  of  questions.  For  it  is  tiue,  he 
that  comes  to  a  great  collation  must  eat  what  is  set  before 
him,  not  rudely  culling  for  what  is  not  to  be  hud  uor  fiiLding 
fuult  with  the  provision.  But  he  Uiul  is  Invited  to  purtake 
of  a  discoui^se,  if  it  be  with  that  proviso,  must  hear  with 
silence ;  for  such  disagreeable  hearers  as  occasion  digres- 
sions by  asking  impertinent  questions  and  sturtiug  foolish 
doubts  are  an  kindmnce  both  to  the  speaker  and  the  dis- 
course, without  benefiting  themselves.  But  whcu  the 
speaker  encouiages  them  to  propose  their  objectious,  he 
must  take  care  that  the  question  be  of  some  consequence 
The  suitors  in  Homer  sconied  aud  derided  Ulysses.  — 


To  oi>  tnive  priia  Mj^irvd  thv  wortlik-M  iwuin, 
TwHB  but  for  acra|u  Ite  uked,  and  asked  In  taio,  ' 


because  they  thought  it  required  a  great  and  heroic  soul  no 
less  to  ask  than  to  bestow  gi-eat  gifts.  But  there  is  much 
better  reason  to  slight  aud  kiugh  at  sucli  a  hearer  as  can 
please  himself  la  asking  little  trifling  questions.  Thus 
some  young  fellows,  to  proclaim  their  smuttcnng  in  log;ic 
and  mathematics^  upon  all  occasions  enquu*e  about  the  di- 
visibility of  the  infinite,  or  about  motion  tiirough  a  diagonal 
oruponthe  sides.  But  we  may  answer  them  withPhilotiiuus, 
who,  being  asked  by  a  consumptive  phthisical  person  for  a 
remedy  against  a  whitlow,  aud  perceiving  the  condition  he 
was  in  by  bis  color  and  his  shortness  of  breath,  replied. 
Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  that.  So 
we  must  tell  them,  You  have  no  reason,  young  gentlemen, 
to  trouble  yourselves  about  these  questions  ;  but  how  to 
shake  off  your  conceit  aud  arrogance,  to  have  done  wil 
your  intrigues  aud  fopperies,  and  to  settle  immediately' 
upon  a  modest  and  well-governed  coui-se  of  life,  is  the 
question  for  you. 
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11.  Great  regard  Is  to  be  had  also  to  the  genius  and 
talent  of  a  speaker,  that  we  may  enquire  about  such  things 
as  are  in  his  way,  and  not  take  him  out  of  his  knowledge ; 
OS  if  one  should  propose  physical  or  mathematical  queries 
to  u  moral  philosophy  reader,  or  apply  himself  to  one  who 
prides  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  physics  to  give  his 
opinion  on  conditional  propositions  or  to  resolve  a  fallacy 
in  logic.  For,  as  he  that  goes  about  to  cleave  wood  with  a 
key  or  to  unlock  a  door  with  an  axe  does  not  so  mucli  mis- 
employ tliose  iastinmeuts  as  deprive  himself  of  the  proper 
use  of  them,  so  such  as  ai-e  not  content  with  what  a  speaker 
offei's  them,  but  call  for  such  things  as  he  is  a  stranger  to, 
not  only  are  disappointed,  but  incur  the  suspicion  of  malif<* 
and  ill-nature. 

12.  Be  cautious  also  how  you  ask  questions  yourself,  or 
ask  too  often;  for  that  betrays  somewhat  of  conceit  and 
ostentation.  But  to  wait  civiUy  while  another  proposes  his 
scruples  argues  a  studious  spmt  and  willingness  that  others 
should  be  informed,  unless  some  sudden  perturbation  of 
mind  requu'e  to  be  repressed  or  some  distemper  to  be 
assuaged.  For  perhaps,  as  Uet'aclitus  says,  it  is  an  ill 
thing  to  conceal  even  a  man's  ignorance ;  it  must  be 
laid  open,  that  the  remedy  may  be  applied.  So  also  if 
auger  or  superstition  or  a  violent  quarrel  with  your  domes- 
tics or  the  mad  passion  of  love, — 

Wli[L'b  lioih  th«  rtry  bcsrt-atrings  move. 
That  ne'er  were  stirred  before, — 

excite  any  commotion  in  your  mind,  you  are  not,  for  fear 
of  being  galled  by  reproof,  to  fly  to  such  as  are  treating  of 
other  ai^uments ;  but  you  must  fi-equent  those  places 
where  your  particular  case  is  sUting,  and  after  lecture 
address  youi-self  privately  to  the  speaker  for  better  informa- 
tion and  fuller  satisfaction  therein.  On  the  contrary,  men 
commonly  datter  themselves,  and  admire  the  philosopher 
BO  long  as   he  discourses  of  indifferent  things ;  but  If  he 
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come  home  to  themselves  and  deal  freely  with  thorn  about 
their  real  intci-ests,  this  they  think  is  beyond  all  enduring, 
or  at  best  a  needless  piece  of  supererogation.  For  they 
naturally  think  that  they  ought  to  hear  philosophy  in  the 
schools,  like  actons  on  the  stage,  while  in  matters  out  of 
the  school  they  believe  them  to  be  no  better  men  tlian 
themselves  ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  have  but  reason 
to  think  so  of  many  Sophists,  who,  having  once  left  the 
desk  and  laid  aside  their  books,  in  the  seHous  concerns  of 
human  life  are  utterly  insignificant  and  even  more  ignorant 
than  the  ^'ulgar.  But  they  do  not  know  that  even  the  aus- 
terity or  raillery  of  real  philosophers,  their  very  nod  or 
look,  their  smile  or  frown,  and  e!>pecially  their  admonitions 
directed  to  particular  persons,  are  of  weighty  importance 
to  Buch  as  can  brook  or  attend  to  them. 

Jh'reetion*  concerning  Praising. 

13.  As  for  commendation,  some  caution  and  mean  is  to 
be  observed  in  it ;  because  to  be  either  deficient  or  exces- 
sive in  that  particular  shows  a  base  spiiit  lie  is  but  a 
morose  and  rigid  hearer  whom  no  part  of  an  onition  can 
work  upon  or  move,  one  who  is  full  of  a  secret  presumptu- 
ous opinion  of  himself,  and  of  an  inbred  conceit  that  he 
could  do  better  things  himself;  one  who  dares  not  alter  his 
countenance  as  occasion  requires,  or  let  fall  the  least  word 
to  testify  his  good  wishes,  but  with  silence  and  affected 
gravity  hunts  after  the  reputation  of  a  sagacious  and  pro- 
found person,  and  thinks  that  all  the  praise  is  lost  to  him- 
self which  he  bestows  on  others,  as  if  it  were  money.  For 
many  wrest  that  sentence  of  Pythtigoras,  who  used  to  say 
that  he  had  learned  by  philosophy  to  admire  nothing:  but 
these  men  think  that  to  admire  nobody  and  to  honor  no 
body  consists  in  despising  everybody,  and  they  aim  at  seem- 
ing grave  by  being  contemptuous,  Philosophy  indeed  re- 
moves that  foolish  admiration  and  surprise  which  proceeds 
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from  doubt  or  ignorance,  by  laying  open  to  us  the  causes 
of  things,  but  endeavors  not  to  destroy  all  goodnature  and 
humanity.  And  those  who  are  truly  good  take  it  for  their 
greatest  honor  and  commendation  to  be  just  in  paying 
honor  and  commu'ndation  where  it  is  due  to  others;  and 
for  a  man  to  adorn  another  is  a  most  gloi-ious  ornament, 
proceeding  from  a  generous  abundimce  of  gloi-y  and  honor 
in  himself;  while  those  who  are  niggardly  in  praising 
others  only  betray  how  poor  and  bare  they  are  of  praises 
at  home. 

Nol  to  he  loo  prone  to  eommead. 

Yet  to  use  no  consideration  at  all.  but  to  stand  up  anu 
make  a  clamor  at  every  word  or  sylluble,  is  to  offend  in  the 
other  extreme.  Such  fluttering  fellows  for  the  most  part 
oblige  not  the  speakers  themselves,  and  are  always  a  plogue 
and  common  grievance  to  the  hearers,  exciting  them  many 
times  agjiinst  their  inclination,  and  forcing  them  for  very 
shame  to  join  in  the  tumult.  In  the  end,  he  tliat  raised 
the  disturbance  receives  no  benefit  by  the  discoui-se,  but 
goes  away  with  the  character  of  a  scoffer  or  flatterer  or 
novice.  A  judge,  it  is  tmc,  ought  to  hear  and  determine 
without  favor  or  ill-will,  regarding  ouly  what  is  just  and 
equitable ;  but  in  philosophical  proceedings  the  case  is 
altered,  where  neither  law  nor  oaths  tie  us  up  from  being 
favorable  to  the  speaker.  And  the  ancients  in  their  tem- 
ples were  wont  to  place  the  statue  of  Mercury  among  the 
Graces,  intimating  that  orators  ought  to  find  a  propitious 
and  good-natured  audience.  For  they  thought  it  passed  all 
belief,  that  any  man  could  prove  so  much  a  blockhead  or 
come  so  wide  of  the  purpose,  that,  though  he  should  make 
no  remarks  of  his  own  and  quote  none  of  others  worthy 
taking  notice  of,  or  tliough  the  argument  and  design  of  his 
discourse  might  not  be  commendable,  yet  at  least  the  order 
and  disposition  or  the  style  should  not  deserve  some 
applause  ;  — 
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A*  oft  amtdit  the  turn  and  llionir  brtket 
"Hw  teoiJer  viol«u  more  tecuTcly  peep. 

For  if  sorae  have  uudcrtukeu  euccesafaUy  to  speak  in 
commendation,  of  vomiting  or  a  fcvor,  and  have  even  made 
an  encomium  on  a  porridge-pot  not  without  some  accept- 
ance, certainly  a  discourse  from  one  tliat  has  the  least  pre 
tence  to  philosophy  cannot  but  aflFord  some  oppoitunit}', 
though  it  be  a  slight  one,  for  commendation  to  a  well- 
disposed  auditory.  Plato  says  that  all  who  are  in  their 
bloom  in  some  way  excite  the  amorous  man; — the  fan*  are 
the  children  of  the  Gods,  the  black  are  manly,  the  hook- 
Qosed  have  a  look  of  majesty,  the  tlat-nose  gives  a  graceful 
air,  even  the  sallow  coraplcxiou  is  complimented  for  look- 
ing like  honey ;  in  spite  of  all  their  defects,  he  cherishes 
and  loves  them  all.*  Thus  love,  like  iry,  must  needs  find 
something  or  other  to  lay  hold  on.  But  much  more  will  a  sta- 
dious  hearer  and  scholar  be  sure  to  find  some  not  unworthy 
reason  for  praising  every  speaker.  For  Plato  in  an  ora- 
tion of  Lysias,  disliking  the  invention  and  utterly  condemn- 
ing the  disposition  as  confused,  yet  praised  the  stjle  and 
elocution,  because  every  word  was  wrought  off  cleverly 
and  cleanly  turned.  Thus  a  man  may  see  cause  enough 
to  disapprove  the  argument  of  Archilochus,  the  verse  of 
Parmenides.  the  poverty  of  Phocylidcs,  the  eternal  talk  of 
Euripides,  and  inequality  of  style  in  Sophocles  ;  and  among 
the  orators,  one  has  no  manner,  another  is  not  moving,  a 
third  has  nothing  of  oruaraeut ;  yet  evei7  one  has  hie 
peculiar  power  of  moving  and  exciting,  for  which  he  is 
praised.  Some  again  do  not  require  of  us  to  testify  our 
acceptance  by  the  voice;  a  pleasing  eye  or  cheerful  look, 
or  a  bchanor  without  any  thing  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  is 
all  that  they  desire.  For  the  following  favors  are  nowa- 
days bestowed  of  course  upou  every  oration,  though  the 
speaker  may  speak  to  no  purpose  at  all,  —  sitting  modestly 

•  Pl»to,  Bepnblic,  V.  p.  47«  D. 
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without  lolling  from  one  side  to  the  other,  looking  earnestly 
on  tbe  speuker,  in  the  posture  of  an  uttentive  listener,  and 
with  n  countenance  which  betrays  not  only  no  contempt  or  ill- 
mil  but  not  even  a  mind  otherwise  employed.  For  as  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  every  thing  consists  in  the  con- 
currence of  many  different  accidents,  which  contribute  lo 
the  symmetry  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  so  that,  if  but 
one  inconsider»ble  part  be  away  or  absurdly  added,  de 
formity  immediately  follows ;  in  like  manner,  not  only  a 
supercilious  look  or  forbidding  mien  or  roving  eyes  or 
waving  the  body  to  and  fro  or  indecent  crossing  of  the 
legs,  but  even  a  nod,  a  whisper  to  another,  a  scornful 
smile,  a  sleepy  yawn,  hanging  of  the  head,  or  the  like, 
are  all  likewise  great  indecorums  and  to  be  avoided  with 
particular  care. 

14.  Yet  some  there  are  who  can  assign  a  speaker  his 
part,  and  think  no  duty  incumbent  on  themselves  all  the 
while ;  who  will  have  him  prepare  and  premeditate  what 
he  has  to  deliver,  and  yet  throw  themselves  into  an 
auditory  without  any  prei)aralion  or  consideration,  as  if 
they  were  incited  to  a  feast,  to  revel  and  take  their  plens- 
iires  at  another's  cost  Yet  it  is  known  that  even  a  guest 
has  some  tilings  required  of  him  to  make  him  suitable  and 
agreeable,  and  certainly  a  hearer  has  much  more  ;  because 
he  ought  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  discourse  and  an  assistant 
to  the  speaker.  Xeithcr  will  it  become  him  to  be  severe 
at  all  turns  upon  every  slight  miscarriage  or  perpetually 
putting  tbe  speaker's  elocution  and  action  to  the  test, 
while  be  himself  is  guilty  of  giosser  enormities  in  hear- 
ing, without  danger  or  control.  But  as  at  tennis  he 
that  lakes  the  ball  turns  and  winds  his  body  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  server,  so  a  kind  of  proportion  is  to  be 
observed  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  if  both  will 
discharge  their  several  duties. 
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Cart  to  he  oUervtd  in  Praitmg  Perioni  o/a^  Qualittti. 

15.  NeitLcr  ought  we  to  use  any  cxpressious  of  praise 
indifferently.  For  it  is  an  ill  thing  which  Epicurus  relates, 
that,  upon  reading  any  epistles  from  his  friends,  those  about 
him  broke  out  into  tumultuous  applauses:  and  such  aa' 
daily  introduce  new  forms  into  our  auditories,  as  Divinely 
said'  Snporhumiin !  inimitable!  (as  if  those  used  by 
Plato,  Sociates,  and  Hyi>erides,  Well!  Wisely!  Truly 
said  I  were  not  sufScicutly  expressive),  exceed  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  modesty,  nay  indeed,  do  but  affront  the 
8]>eaker,  as  though  ho  were  fond  of  such  cx.traragant 
praises.  Nor  are  they  less  odioiis  and  troublesome  who 
confirm  approbation  with  impcrtiocnt  oaths,  as  if  they  were 
giving  their  testimony  for  a  speaker  in  a  court  of  judica* 
toie.'  And  so  likewise  is  it  with  such  as  observe  not  to 
give  just  deference  to  the  quality  of  persons,  who  to  a 
philosopher  are  apt  to  cry  out,  Smartly  said !  or  to  a  rever- 
end gentleman,  Wittily !  Floridly!  applying  to  philosophy 
euch  trifles  as  are  proper  to  scholastic  exercises  and  decla- 
mations, and  giving  meretricious  applause  to  a  sober  dis- 
courac,  —  iis  if  a  man  should  com|)Iiment  the  conqueror 
in  the  Olympic  games  with  a  garland  of  lilies  or  roses,  in- 
stead of  laurel  or  wild  olive.  Euripides  the  poet  one  day 
at  a  rehearsal  instructing  the  chorus  in  a  part  that  was  set 
to  a  seiious  air,  one  of  the  company  unexpectedly  fell  out 
a  laughing;  Sir,  said  be,  unless  you  were  very  stupid  and 
insensible,  you  could  not  lauf^h  wiiile  I  sing  in  the  grave 
mixolydian  mood.  In  like  manner  a  master  of  philosopUy 
and  politics  may  put  a  stop  to  the  unseasonable  levity  and 
perlucss  of  a  youngster,  by  telling  him,  You  seem  to  be  a 
madman  and  imacquaintod  with  all  manner  of  civility, 
otherwise  you  would  not  hum  over  your  tunes  or  practise 
your  new  steps  while  I  am  discoursing  of  Gods,  or  the  laws, 
or  the  supreme  magistrate.     For  consider  seriously  what  a 
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Tcry  scandalous  thing  it  is  that,  while  a  philosopher  is  in 
his  discourse,  the  passengers  in  the  street,  from  the  clamor 
and  hooting  of  Uie  bearers,  should  have  reason  to  make  it 
a  question  whether  some  piper  or  harper  or  morris-dancer 
were  got  in  among  them. 

Of  hearing  Admoniticru  and  Heproo/t. 

16.  Admonitions  and  reprimands  ought  to  he  taken 
neither  altogether  insensibly  nor  yet  sheepishly.  For  such 
as  cany  off  a  disgrace  from  a  pliiloaopher  carelessly  and 
without  due  concern,  so  as  to  giio  at  his  reprehensions  or 
scofhugly  to  praise  him  for  them>  as  sharping  parasites 
applaud  the  scurrilous  reflection  of  their  cullies.  —  such,  I 
say,  are  shameless  and  insolent,  and  betray  only  their  in- 
vincible impudence,  which  ia  no  good  or  true  argument  of 
comage.  Yet  to  bear  handsomely  without  passion  an  in- 
nocent jest  in  raillery  is  not  unbecoming  the  breeding  of 
a  gentleman,  but  a  good  accomplishment  and  altogether 
woiihy  of  a  Spartan.  But  when  an  exhortation  to  amend- 
ment of  manners,  like  a  bitter  potion,  is  made  up  of  hai'sh 
and  unpleasant  words,  in  such  a  case  for  a  youth  —  in- 
stead of  hearing  submissively  and  running  into  a  sw'eat  or 
being  seized  with  di/ziueiis,  when  the  mind  is  on  lire  with 
shame  and  confusion  —  to  remain  unmoved  or  sneer  or 
dissemble  his  conccmmeut  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  dissolute 
and  ill-bred  man,  one  whose  soul,  like  callous  flesh,  being 
hardened  with  a  course  of  debaucheiT,  will  receive  no  scar 
or  impression.  Some  young  men  indeed  there  aie  of  a 
contrary  disposition,  who  having  undergone  one  rebuke  fly 
off  without  ever  looking  back,  turn  renegades,  and  quite 
desert  philosophy.  These  being  naturally  very  modest  have 
a  good  disposition  toward  an  healthful  hubit  of  mind,  hut 
"vitiate  it  by  too  much  tenderness  and  efleminacy,  wliich 
disables  them  for  beai*ing  a  reproof  or  manfully  submitting 
to  a  correction,  and  ruu  after  more   pleasing  harangueSj 
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wherewith  some  flatterers  nnd  Sophists  soothe  and  bewitch 
them,  n-ilhout  any  benefit  or  advantage.  For  as  he  that 
flies  from  the  surgeon  after  incision,  and  will  not  suffer  the 
ligature  to  be  ui)plied,  endures  that  part  of  his  skill  only 
which  is  painful,  rejecting  what  would  give  him  ease ;  so 
such  a  one  as  being  lanced  and  scarified  by  a  sharp  ora- 
tion has  not  patience  till  the  wound  be  skinned  o\'er,  goes 
away  from  philosophy  tortured  and  harassed,  without  that 
benefit  he  might  receive  thereby.  For  not  only  Telephus  s 
wound  was  cured  by  rusty  filings  of  the  spear  (as  Euripides 
has  it),  but  whatever  pain  philosophy  may  occasion  to  a 
meek  disposition  will  be  cured  and  removed  by  the  same 
discourse  that  gave  the  wound.  He  tliei-efore  that  is  repi'e- 
heudt'd  must  endure  awhile  and  away  with  some  pain,  not 
presently  be  discouraged  or  out  of  heart.  Let  him  behave 
himself  as  though  he  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  pliilosophy,  still  hoping,  after  the  lustrations  and  more 
troublesome  ceremonies  are  undergone,  he  shall  enjoy  some 
considerable  effect  of  his  present  troubles  and  inconven- 
iences. Or  suppose  he  be  wrougfiJly  chidden,  it  Is  but 
handsome  to  e.\i>cct  the  conclusion ;  after  that  he  may 
make  his  defence,  and  desire  that  such  freedom  and  vio- 
lence may  be  reserved  to  repress  some  other  misdemeanor 
which  really  deserves  it 

77ie  DiffieuUie$  in  Phiio*opf»y  vincibit, 

n.  But  besides  this,  —  as  in  grammar,  music,  and  the 
exercises  of  activity,  there  are  many  things  which  to  young 
beginners  appear  troublesome,  laborious,  and  obscure, 
which  yet  a  fuller  knowledge,  like  acquaintance  amoi 
men,  makes  more  agreeable,  ready,  and  feasible,  —  in 
manner,  though  philosophy  in  its  first  terms  and  notions^ 
"may  seem  uncouth  and  strange,  yet  a  man  must  not  be  so 
far  discouraged  at  the  firet  elements  as  to  throw  it  up 
altogether,  hut  he  mnst  bid  at  all  and  ply  his  business 
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hard  and  patiently  expect  that  acquaintonce  which  will 
make  all  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  tliut  will  not  be  long  in 
coming,  bringing  great  light  into  things  and  exciting  ardent 
afFecttons  to  virtue ;  without  which  to  endure  to  live,  after 
one  has  through  his  own  effeminacy  fallen  from  philosophy, 
is  an  argument  of  a  mean  spii'lt  and  servile  disposition.  I 
must  confess  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  things  them- 
selves which  is  not  easily  conquered  by  i*aw  and  uuexperi- 
cnced  beginners  ;  yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  difficulty  they 
bring  upon  themselves  by  their  own  ignorance  and  inad- 
vertency, falling  into  the  same  error  from  two  contrary 
causes.  For  some,  out  of  a  foolish  bashfulncss  and  desire 
to  be  easy  to  the  speaker,  are  loath  tc  be  inquisitive  or  have 
the  thing  made  plain  to  them,  and  so  they  nod  their  assent 
to  every  thing  that  is  said,  as  if  tliey  fully  compreliendcd  it. 
And  others  out  of  unseasonable  vain-glory,  and  vying  with 
their  fellows  that  they  may  vauut  their  readiness  of  wit 
and  quickness  of  apprehension,  pretend  to  undci'stnnd 
things  before  they  do,  and  never  understand  them  at  all. 
Now  the  consequence  in  both  cases  is  this ;  the  modest  go 
away  in  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  doubt,  and  arc  forced  in 
the  end,  with  greater  disgrace,  to  iuterrupt  the  speaker  to  be 
iuformed  again  ;  and  the  vain-gloi  ious  arc  troubled  to  keep 
close  and  conceal  the  ignorance  they  cany  about  them. 

18.  Therefore  all  such  sheepishnesa  and  self-conceit 
being  set  aside,  let  us  learn  to  lay  up  in  our  minds  what- 
ever is  usefully  said,  cudmiug  to  be  laughed  at  by  such  as 
set  up  for  wits  and  railers.  This  course  took  Cleanthcs 
and  Xenocrates,  who  being  somewhat  slower  than  their 
fellows  did  not  therefore  give  over  bearing  or  despond  : 
hut  prevented  the  jests  of  othcre,  by  comparing  (liemselves 
to  narrow-mouthed  vessels  and  to  cupper  plates  ;  because, 
though  they  received  learning  with  some  difficulty,  yet  they 
retained  it  surely.  For  he  that  will  be  a  good  man  must 
not  only,  as  Phocylides  says,  — 
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Bzped  tttach  (Vmud,  uid  many  a  Ume  be  esaght,  — 

but  be  laughed  at  and  disg^raccd,  and  endure  many  scurrilous 
and  virulent  reflections  ;  he  must  also  encounter  ignomnce 
and  wrestle  with  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and 
subdue  it  too. 

Ncitlier  on  the  other  hand  must  the  faults  be  passed  by 
which  some  troublesome  people  commit  out  of  mere 
laziness  and  neg^ligence;  such  men  as  will  not  bestow  any 
paius  in  considering  themselves,  but  asking  often  the  same 
questions  are  a  perpetual  vexation  to  the  speaker  ;  like 
callow  birds  always  gaping  at  the  bill  of  the  old  one, 
and  etill  reaching  after  what  has  been  prepared  aad 
worked  over  by  others.  Another  sort  there  are,  who, 
affecting  the  reputation  of  quickness  and  attention,  con- 
found the  speaker  with  their  pragmatical  curiosity  and 
jargon,  always  haling  in  something  unnecessary  and  re- 
quiring demonstrations  of  things  foreiga  to  the  business 
in  hand, 

Thai  a  ibort  way  U  long  ftO'd  Wdioua  nuda. 

as  Sophocles  *  says,  and  that  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
others  also.  For  by  taking  off  the  speaker  with  vain  and 
unnecessary  questions  they  retard  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion, like  tiavellera  in  the  road,  by  impertinent  halts  and 
Btops.  Uieronymus  compares  these  men  to  lazy  and 
greedy  curs,  which  within  doors  bite  aud  tear  the  skins  of 
wild  auimiils  and  lie  tugging  at  theii-  shaggy  hair,  but  in 
the  field  dare  not  fasten  upou  beasts  themselves. 

A   Concluding  Exhortation. 

Yet  one  exhortation  let  me  leave  with  these  people,  that 
having  received  the  general  heads  of  things  they  would 
Bupply  the  rest  by  their  o\vn  industry,  making  their 
memory  a  guide  to  their  invention ;  and  tliat,  looking  on 
the  discourse  of  others  only  as  a  kind  of  fii'st  principle  or 
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seed,  they  would  take  care  to  cherish  and  increase  it.  For 
the  mind  requires  not  like  an  eartlien  vessel  to  be  filled 
up ;  convenient  fuel  and  aliment  only  will  inflame  it  with 
a  desire  of  knowledge  and  ardent  love  of  truth.  Now,  aa 
it  would  be  with  a  man  who,  going  to  bis  neighbor's  to 
bonow  fire  and  finding  there  a  great  and  bright  fire, 
should  sit  down  to  warm  himself  and  forget  to  go  home ; 
80  Ib  it  with  the  one  who  comes  to  another  to  leani,  if  he 
docs  not  think  himself  obliged  to  kindle  his  own  fire  with- 
in and  infiame  his  own  mind,  but  continues  sitting  by  his 
master  as  if  he  were  enchanted,  delighted  by  hearing. 
Such  a  one,  although  he  may  get  the  name  of  a  philo- 
sopher, as  we  get  a  bright  color  by  sitting  by  the  tire, 
will  never  clear  away  the  mould  and  rust  of  his  mind,  and 
dispel  tlie  daikness  of  his  understimding  by  the  help  of 
philosophy.  In  fine,  if  there  is  any  other  precept  con- 
cerning hearing,  it  is  briefly  this,  to  be  careful  in  observing 
the  last  exhortation,  —  that  is,  to  join  the  exercise  of  our 
invention  to  our  hearing ;  that  so,  while  we  lay  down  the 
rule  that  hearing  well  is  the  first  step  to  living  well,  we 
may  not  content  ourselves  with  a  superficial  commonplace 
knowledge,  but  endeavor  after  such  a  philosophical  habit 
OS  shall  be  deeply  imprinted  on  the  mind. 


OF  LARGE  ACQUAINTANCE;  OR.  AN  ESSAY  TO  PROVB 
THE  FOLLY  OP  SEEKING  MANY  FRIENDS. 


1.  Menon  the  Tbessalian,  a  person  who  had  no  mean 
opinion  of  his  own  parts,  who  thought  himself  well  accom- 
plished in  all  the  arts  of  discourse  and  to  have  reached  (as 
Empedocles  words  it)  the  highest  pitch  of  ^visdom,  was 
asked  hy  Socrates,  What  is  virtue?  And  he  answered 
readily  enough,  and  as  impertinently,  that  there  is  one 
virtue  belonging  to  childhood,  another  to  old  age ;  that 
there  are  distinct  virtues  in  men  and  women,  magistrates 
and  private  persons,  masters  and  servants.  Excellently 
well  I  replied  Socrates  in  raillery,  when  you  were  asked 
about  one  \irtue,  you  have  raised,  as  it  were,  n  whole 
swarm ;  conjecturing,  not  without  reason,  that  the  man 
therefore  named  many  because  he  knew  the  nature  of 
none.  And  may  not  we  ourselves  expect  and  deserve  as 
justly  to  be  scoffed  and  rallied,  who  ha\ing  not  yet  con- 
tracted one  firm  friendsliip  seem  nevertheless  exceeding 
cautious  of  too  many  ?  It  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  if 
one  maimed  and  blind  should  appear  solicitous  lest  like 
Briarcus  he  may  chance  to  be  furnished  with  a  hundred 
hands,  and  become  all  over  eyes  like  Argus.  However, 
we  cannot  but  extol  the  sense  of  that  young  man  in  Me- 
nander  the  poet,  who  said  that  he  counted  every  man 
wonderfully  honest  and  happy  who  had  found  even  the 
shadow  of  a  friend. 
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2.  But  all  the  difficult)'  lies  in  finding  him ;  and  the 
chiefest  reason  is  that,  instead  of  one  choice  true  friend, 
nothing  under  a  multitude  vn\l  content  us  ;  like  women  of 
the  town  who  admit  the  embraces  of  all  gallants  that 
come,  at  the  gay  appcaiance  of  the  last  which  comes  we 
neglect  and  slight  the  former,  and  so  are  unable  to  hold 
them.  Or  rather,  like  the  foster-child  of  Hypsipyle,  who 
"in  a  gieen  meadow  sat  cropping  the  flowers  one  after 
another,  snatching  each  piize  with  delighted  heart,  in- 
satiable in  his  childish  joy,"  •  —  so  we  of  riper  years,  from 
an  inbred  affection  of  no\"eltyand  disdain  of  things  already 
possessed,  take  up  preseutly  with  the  first  promising  aspect 
of  every  fresh  and  uew-bloomiug  friend,  and  lay  all  at 
once  the  foundations  of  several  acquaintances ;  but  we 
leave  each  unfinished,  and  when  we  have  scaixe  fixed  on 
one,  our  love  immediately  palls  there,  while  we  passion- 
ately pm*sue  some  other. 

Wherefore,  in  this  affair,  —  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
(at  the  domestic  altar,  as  the  saying  is),  —  let  us  ask  the 
opinion  and  counsel  of  our  forefathers,  and  consider  what 
report  the  records  of  antiquity  make  conccmiug  true 
friends.  They  are,  we  find,  always  reckoned  in  pairs ;  as 
Theseus  and  Pirithons,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  Phintias  and  Damon,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidtts.  rriendship  (so  to  speak)  is  a  creature  sociable, 
but  affects  not  a  hci*d  or  a  flock  ;  and  that  we  usually 
esteem  a  friend  another  self,  and  call  him  haift»s  (companion) 
much  as  to  say  ntcns  (the  other  one),  is  a  connnciug 
Argument  that  the  number  two  is  the  adequate  and  com- 
plete  measure   of   friendship.      And    in    truth,  a  great 
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number  of  friends  or  servants  is  not  to  be  purchased  at  an 
easy  rate.  That  which  procures  love  and  friendship  in  the 
world  is  a  sweet  and  obhging  temper  of  mind,  a  lively 
readiness  in  doing  good  offices,  together  with  a  constant 
habit  of  vu-tue  ;  than  which  qualifications  nothing  is  more 
iilrely  found  in  nature.  Therefoi*e  to  love  and  to  be  be- 
loved much  can  have  no  place  in  a  multitude ;  but  the 
most  eager  nfFection,  if  divided  among  numerous  objects, 
like  a  river  divided  into  several  channels,  must  needs  flow 
at  length  very  weak  and  languid.  Upon  this  score,  those 
animals  love  their  young  most  which  generate  but  one; 
and  Homer,  describing  a  beloved  child,  calls  it  the  only- 
begotten  and  bom  in  old  age, —  that  is,  at  such  a  time 
when  the  parents  neither  have  nor  hope  for  another.* 

3.  Yet  I  do  not  assert  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 
one  only  friend ;  but  among  the  rest,  there  should  be  one 
eminently  so,  like  a  welI*beloved  and  only  son,  not  casually 
picked  up  at  a  tavern  or  eating-house  or  in  a  tennis-court, 
nor  at  a  game  of  hazard,  nor  at  an  accidental  meeting  in 
the  ^vrestling-place  or  the  market,  —  as  is  too  common  nowa- 
days,—  but  one  chosen  upon  long  and  mature  dcliheration, 
with  whom  (according  to  that  celebrated  proverb)  we  have 
eaten  a  bushel  of  salt. 

The  palaces  of  noble  men  and  princes  appear  guarded 
witli  splendid  retinues  of  diligent  obsequious  servants,  and 
ever}*  room  is  crowded  with  a  throng  of  visitors,  who 
caress  the  great  man  with  all  the  endearing  gestures  and 
expressions  that  wit  and  breeding  can  invent ;  and  it  may 
be  thought,  1  confess,  at  first  sight,  that  such  are  very  for- 
tnnate  in  having  so  many  cordial,  real  friends  at  their  com- 
mand ;  whereas  it  is  all  bare  pageantiT  and  show.  Change 
the  scene,  and  you  may  observe  a  far  gieater  number  of 
flies  as  industriously  busy  in  their  kitchens :  and  as  these 
would  vanish,  were  the  dishes  empty  and  clean,  so  neither 
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would  that  other  sort  of  insect  pay  any  farther  i-espect, 
were  nothing  to  be  got  by  it. 

There  aje  chiefly  these  requisites  to  a  true  friendship: 
virtue,  as  a  thing  lovely  and  desirable :  familiarity,  as  pleas- 
ant ;  and  ad%'autage,  as  necessary.  For  we  must  first  choose 
a  friend  upon  a  right  judgment  made  of  his  excellent 
qualities;  having  chosen  him,  we  must  perceive  a  pleasure 
in  his  conversation,  and  upon  occasion  he  must  be  useful 
to  us  in  our  concerns.  All  which  (especially  Judgment  in 
our  choice,  the  main  point  of  all)  are  inconsistent  with  a 
numerous  acquaintance. 

^Vnd  first  of  all  (to  draw  a  parallel  in  other  matters),  if 
there  is  no  smalt  time  required  to  select  a  great  many  per- 
sons together  who  can  dance  and  sing  in  exact  time  to  the 
same  tune,  manage  oars  with  a  like  strength  and  vigor,  be 
fit  stewards  of  our  estates  or  tutors  of  our  children,  cer- 
tainly we  must  acknowledge  it  much  more  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  considenible  number  of  friends,  ready  to  enter  with 
us  the  trial  of  all  manner  of  fortune,  of  whom  every  one 
will 

Of  hia  gnod  formne  ;ield  thy  part  to  Uim, 
Aud  bear  like  part  of  llij'  caJanilt;. 

Even  a  ship  at  sea  runs  not  the  risk  of  so  many  storms, 
nor  are  any  castles,  forts,  and  havens  secured  with  walls, 
rampaits,  and  dnrns  against  the  apprehension  of  so  many 
dangers,  as  are  the  mif^fortunes  against  which  a  constant 
approved  fiicndship  mutually  undertakes  to  afford  a  de- 
fence and  refuge.  Whoever  without  due  trial  put  them- 
selves upon  us  for  friends  we  examine  as  bad  money  ;  and 
the  cheat  being  discovered,  we  are  glad  if  of  their  own 
accord  they  withdmw ;  or  if  they  persist,  at  least  we  wish 
with  great  impatience  fairly  to  get  rid  of  them.*  Yet  we 
must  own  it  is  a  hard  and  troublesome  taslc  to  cast  off  a  dis- 
agreeable acquaintance ;  for  as  imwholcsome  meat^  which 

*  BophodM,  Frag.  778. 
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nauseate  the  stomach  can  neither  be  retained  without  baz- 
ard  of  health,  nor  yet  ejected  siucere  as  they  were  taken, 
but  wholly  disguised  and  defiled  \vith  other  humors :  so  a 
mistaken  false  friend  must  either  be  still  entertained,  and 
remain  a  mere  vexation  to  us  as  well  as  uneasy  to  himself, 
or  else  by  a  kind  of  convulsion  be  thrown  up  like  bile, 
lea\nng  behind  the  continual  torment  of  private  grudgiogs 
and  hatred. 

4.  Therefore  it  highly  concerns  iis  not  to  be  too  rash  in 
fastening  on  the  next  that  may  accidentally  offer,  nor  pres- 
ently to  affect  every  one  that  pretends  to  be  fond  of  our 
friendship.  I^t  the  search  rather  begin  on  our  own  part, 
and  our  choice  fix  on  tliose  who  approve  themselves  really 
worthy  of  our  resiJcct.  What  is  chcup  and  with  ease  ob- 
tained is  below  our  notice ;  and  we  trample  imder  foot 
bushes  and  brambles  that  readily  catch  hold  of  us,  while 
we  diligently  clear  our  way  to  the  vine  and  olive ;  so  it  is 
always  best  not  to  admit  to  our  familiarity  persons  who 
officiously  stick  and  twist  themselves  about  us,  but  we 
ought  rather  of  our  own  accord  to  court  the  friendship  of 
those  who  arc  worthy  of  our  regard,  and  who  prove  ad- 
vastageous  to  ourselves. 

5,  Therefore,  as  Zeuxis  replied  to  some  who  blamed  the 
slowness  of  his  pencil,  —  that  he  therefore  spent  a  long 
time  in  painting,  because  he  designed  his  work  should  last 
for  a  long  eternity,  —  so  he  that  would  secure  a  lasting 
friendship  and  acquaintance  must  first  deliberately  judge 
and  thoroughly  try  its  worth,  before  he  settles  it.  Suppose 
then  it  is  hard  to  make  a  riglit  judgment  in  choosing  many 
friends  together,  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  we  may  not 
maintain  a  familiarity  with  many  persons,  or  whether  that 
too  is  impossible.  Now  familiarity  and  converse  arc  the 
genuine  products  and  enjoyments  of  true  friendship,  and 
the  highest  pleasure  the  best  friends  aim  at  is  continnal 
intercourse  and  the  daily  frequenting  one  another's  com- 
pany. 
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Ko  note  ahMll  meet  AebUte*  aod  bu  frwod ; 

Mo  mora  otir  ihouf;ht«  to  thoic  wc  lorod  make  ImawD, 

Or  quit  ttw  dtnrMt,  to  cuavcrM  alotM.* 

And,  as  Menelaus  says  of  Ulysses  :  — 

There  «rith  conimotml  rkI  we  both  had  strore 
In  ftUB  of  tle«T  beoavotonoe  tod  lovft,  — 
BnitlR-ra  In  [N>n:»,  not  rival*  In  eooitaaiul,  — 
And  death  alone  difeolTed  Ibe  (Viendlj  band.t 

Now  much  acquaintance  has  a  clear  contrary  effect ;  and 
whereas  single  friendship   by  kind    discourses  and  good 
offices  cements,  unites,  and  condenses  as  it  were  two  par 
ties, — 

Aa  when  t>ie  fig-Uve'a  Jaii«  enrdlea  and  bindi  white  mnir,  ( 

asErapedoclessays;  this  on  the  other  hand  unties,  rends,  and 
breaks  the  bond,  distracts  our  inclinations  with  too  much 
variety;  and  the  agreeable  just  mixture  of  affection,  the 
very  cement  of  true  friends,  is  wholly  lost  in  so  loose  and 
confused  a  conversation.  Hence  at  once  arises  great  ine- 
quality with  respect  to  the  seniccs  of  fiiendship,  and  a 
faoli»li  diffidence  in  the  performance  of  them.  For  multi* 
plicity  of  fiicnds  renders  those  very  parts  of  friendship 
vain  and  useless  whence  advantage  was  most  expected ; 
neither  can  we  hope  it  should  be  otherwise,  if  we  consider 
how  "  one  man  is  acted  upon  by  his  nature  and  another  by 
his  cares  and  anxieties.'*  Nature  hath  not  bestowed  the 
same  inclinations  on  all,  nor  are  we  all  bom  to  the  same 
fortune ;  and  the  occasions  of  onr  actions,  like  the  wind, 
may  often  favor  one  of  our  acquaintance  while  they  stand 
cross  to  another. 

6.  However,  suppose  by  great  chance  all  should  agree 
to  crave  assistance  in  the  same  affair,  whether  at  a  consult, 
exercise  of  a  public  trust  in  the  government,  canvassing 
for  preferment,  entertaining  guests,  or  the  like ;  yet  it  is 
exceeding  hard  to  satisfy  all.  But  now  if  they  are  engaged 
in  diverse  concerns  at  the  vevy  same  moment  of  time,  and 
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every  one  should  make  his  [>articular  request  to  jou,  one 
to  take  a  voyage  with  him,  another  to  assist  in  pleading  his 
cause,  a  third  to  prosecute  a  criminal,  a  fourth  to  help  in 
managing  his  trade,  another  to  celebrate  his  wedding,  mod 
another  to  attend  a  funeral,  — 

And  the  whole  dty'n  flUed  witfa  Uunue  mnoke, 
Ani  wogs  of  trttuoph  mixt  witfa  gnum  ra»oiii»d ;  * 

I  say,  in  this  case,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  the 
requests  of  all,  to  gratify  none  is  absurd,  and  to  serve  only 
one  and  disoblige  the  rest  is  a  thing  grievous  and  intoler- 
ably rude :  —  "  for  no  one,  when  he  loves  a  friend,  will 
to  be  neglected."  t  If  indeed  you  could  persuade  that 
inadvertency  was  the  cause  of  the  omission,  you  might 
more  easily  hope  a  pardon ;  and  to  plead  forgetfiilness  is  a 
sort  of  excuse  which  perhaps  might  pass  without  much 
angering  your  friend :  but  to  allege  "  I  could  not  be  advo- 
cate in  your  cause,  being  of  counsel  for  another,"  or  "  I 
conld  not  visit  you  in  a  fever,  because  I  was  invited  to  a 
feast  elsewhere,"  while  it  is  thus  confessed  that  we  neglect 
one  friend  to  pay  our  respects  to  another,  is  so  far  from 
extenuating  the  offence,  that  it  highly  aggravates  it,  and 
adds  all  the  jealousies  of  rivalry. 

But  commonly  men  overlook  these  and  such  like  incon- 
veniences of  a  numerous  acquaintance,  and  take  only  a 
prospect  of  its  advantages,  not  in  the  least  reflecting  that 
whoever  employs  many  assistants  in  his  affairs  must  in 
gratitude  repay  his  service  to  as  many  when  they  need  it ; 
and  as  Brinrens,  who  with  his  hundred  hands  was  daily 
obliged  for  his  bare  subsistence  to  feed  fifty  stomachs,  could 
thrive  no  better  than  ourselves,  who  supply  a  single  one 
with  two  hands,  so  a  man  of  many  friends  cannot  boast  any 
other  privilege  but  that  of  being  a  slave  to  many,  and  of 
sharing  in  all  the  business,  cares,  and  disquiet  that  mby 
befall  them.     Nor  can  Euripides  help  him  by  advising  that 
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Bcit  Hulted  to  the  aUte 
Of  mortal  lift  »n  rautu*!  fiiendihipa  finwd 
With  iiiodentioi],  luch  u  tak«  doI  root 
Deep  ill  ttio  Nniil,  afltctJnni  that  with  eAM 
Mbj  be  relaxed,  or  cloier  bound  kc  will.* 

that  is,  we  may  pull  iu  and  let  out  oui'  friendships  like  a  sail, 
as  the  wind  happens  to  blow.  Let  us  rather,  good  Eurip- 
ides, turn  this  saying  of  yours  to  enmity ;  for  heats  and  ani- 
mosities ought  to  be  moderate,  and  never  reach  the  utmost 
recesses  of  the  soul ;  hatred,  auger,  complaints,  and  jealousies 
may  with  good  reason  be  readily  appeased  and  forgotten. 
Therefore  it  is  far  more  advisable,  as  Pythagoras  directs, 
"not  to  shake  hands  with  too  many," — that  is,  not  to  make 
many  friends,  —  nor  to  affect  tltat  popidar  kind  of  easiness 
which  courts  and  embraces  everj*  acquaintance  that  occurs, 
but  carries  with  it  on  the  reverse  a  tltousand  mischiefs ; 
among  which  (as  was  before  hinted)  to  bear  part  of  tlie 
same  cares,  to  be  affected  witli  the  same  son'ows,  aud  to  be 
embroiled  in  the  same  enteqirises  and  dangers  with  any 
great  number  of  friends  will  be  a  sort  of  life  hardly  toler- 
able even  to  the  most  ingentiouH  and  generous  tcraijcrs. 
What  Chilon  the  wise  man  remoikcd  to  one  who  said  he 
had  no  enemies,  namely,  "  Thou  seemest  rather  to  have  no 
friends,"  has  a  great  deal  of  truth ;  for  enmities  always 
keep  pace  and  are  interwoven  with  friendships. 

7.  And  it  is  impossible  any  should  be  friends  that  resent 
not  mutually  the  affronts  and  injuries  offered  unto  cither, 
and  that  do  not  hate  alike  and  in  common.  They  also  who 
are  enemies  to  yourself  will  presently  suspect  aud  hate 
your  friend  ;  nay,  your  other  friends  too  will  often  envy, 
caluraniute,  and  undermine  him.  WTiereforc  what  the 
oracle  foretold  Timesias  concerning  his  planting  a  colony, 
that  an  hive  of  bees  should  be  changed  into  a  nest  of  wasps, 
may  not  impertinently  be  applied  to  tliosc  who  seek  after 
a  hive  of  friends,  but  light  before  they  know  it  upon  a 
waspa-nebt  of  enemies. 
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Besides,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  that  the  kindest 
affections  of  friends  seldom  compensate  for  the  misfortunes 
that  befall  us  from  the  malice  of  enemies.  It  is  well  known 
bow  Alexander  treated  the  familiars  of  Philotas  and  Par- 
menio ;  Dion)  sius,  those  of  Dion  ;  Nero,  those  of  Plautus  ; 
and  Tiberius,  those  of  Scjanus ;  all  shared  the  same  hard 
fate  of  being  racked  and  tortured  to  death.  For  ns  the 
gold  and  riches  Creon's  daughter  was  adorned  with  could 
not  secure  the  good  old  father  fiora  being  consumed  in  her 
itames,  endeavoring  too  ofHciousIy  to  rescue  her ;  so  not  a 
few  partake  of  the  calamities  and  ruin  of  their  friends, 
before  they  have  reaped  the  least  advantage  from  their  pros- 
perity ;  a  misfortune  to  which  philosophci-s  and  the  best- 
naturcd  men  are  the  most  liable.  This  was  the  case  of 
Theseus,  who  for  tbc  sake  of  his  dear  Pirithous  shared  hb 
punishment,  and  was  bound  with  him  in  the  same  etcmai 
chains.*  Thus  in  the  plague  of  Athens,  says  Thucydides.f 
the  most  generous  and  virtuous  citizens,  wliile  without 
regard  to  their  own  safety  they  visited  their  sick,  frequently 
perished  with  their  friends. 

8.  Snch  acridenta  as  these  ought  to  admonish  us  not  to 
be  too  prodigal  of  our  virtue,  nor  inconsiderately  to  prosti- 
tute our  perfections  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  little  thing 
that  pretends  to  be  our  humble  admirer ;  rather  let  u*  re- 
serve them  for  the  worthy,  for  those  who  can  love  and  share 
another's  joys  and  sorrows  like  oui"selves.  And  truly,  this 
alone  rendci-a  it  most  unlikely  that  many  men  should  remain 
friends,  that  real  friendship  has  always  its  origin  from  like- 
ness. For,  we  may  observe,  even  brute  and  inanimate 
beings  affect  their  like,  very  readily  mixing  and  uniting 
with  those  of  their  own  nature  ;  while  with  great  reluctauce 
and  |L  kind  of  indignation  they  shrink  fi'om  and  avoid  what- 
ever differs  from  themselves,  and  force  can  scarce  oblige 
them  to  the  loathed  embraces.     By  what  motive  then  can 
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we  imagine  any  league  of  amity  can  be  kept  inviolable 
amidst  a  multitude,  where  manners  admit  of  so  much  vari- 
ety^ where  desires  and  humors  will  be  pcr|jetually  jarring, 
where  the  several  courses  of  life  miist  needs  be  almost  as 
unlike  as  constitutions  and  faces  1  A  musical  concord  con* 
eists  of  contrary  sounds,  and  a  due  composition  of  Hat  and 
sharp  notes  makes  a  delightful  tuue ;  but  as  for  friendship, 
that  is  a  sort  of  harmony  all  of  a  piece,  and  admits  not  the 
least  inequality,  unlikcness,  or  discords  of  parts,  but  here 
all  discourses,  opinions,  incliuutiuus,  and  designs  sen'c  one 
common  interest,  as  if  several  bodies  were  acted  and  in- 
formed by  the  same  soul. 

9.  Now  is  there  any  person  living  of  that  industrious, 
pliant,  and  universal  humor,  who  con  take  the  pains  exactly 
to  imitate  all  shapes,  and  will  not  rutlicr  deride  the  advice 
of  Theognis*  as  absurd  and  impossible,  namely,  to  learn 
the  craft  of  the  polypus,  which  puts  on  the  hue  of  every 
stone  it  sticks  to  ?  However,  the  changes  of  this  fish  are 
only  superficial,  aud  the  colors  are  produced  in  tlie  skin, 
which  by  its  closeness  or  its  laxity  receives  various  impres- 
sions from  neighboring  objects ;  whereas  tlie  resemblance 
betwixt  friends  must  be  far  more  than  skin-deep,  must  be 
substantial,  such  as  may  be  traced  in  every  action  of  their 
lives,  in  all  their  affections,  dispositions,  words  and  pur- 
poses, even  to  their  most  retired  thoughta.  To  follow  the 
advice  of  Theognis  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  a  Proteus, 
who  was  neither  very  fortunate  nor  very  honest,  but  could 
by  enchantment  transform  himself  in  an  instant  from  one 
shape  to  another.  Even  so,  he  that  entertains  many  friends 
must  be  learned  and  bookish  among  the  learned,  go  into 
the  arena  with  wrestlers,  drudge  cheerfully  after  a  pack  of 
hounds  with  gentlemen  that  love  hunting,  drink  with  de- 
bauchees, and  sue  for  oSice  with  politicians;  in  fine,  he 
must  have  no  proper  principles  of  actions  and  humors  of 
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his  own,  but  those  of  the  present  company  he  conTerses 
with.  Thus,  as  t£e  first  matter  of  the  philosophers  is 
originally  without  shape  or  color,  yet  being  the  subject  of 
all  natural  changes  takes  by  its  own  inherent  forces  the 
forms  of  fire,  water,  air,  and  solid  earth ;  so  a  person  that 
affects  a  numerous  friendship  must  possess  a  mind  full  of 
folds  and  windings,  subject  to  many  passions,  inconstant  as 
water,  and  easy  to  be  transformed  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  shapes.  But  real  friendship  requires  a  sedate,  stable, 
and  unalterable  temper ;  so  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  and  next 
a  miracle  to  find  a  constant  and  sure  friend. 


THE  FIRST  ORATION  OF  PLtJTARCFT  COXCERKTNC* 
TH£  FORTUNE  OK  VIRTUE  OF  ALEXANDER 
THE   GREAT. 


1.  This  is  tlie  oration  of  Fortune,  asserting  and  cballeng* 
ing  Alexander  to  be  her  masterpiece,  and  hers  alone.  In 
contradiction  to  which  it  behooves  us  to  say  something  on 
the  behalf  of  philosophy,  or  rather  in  the  defence  of  Alexan- 
der himself,  who  cannot  choose  but  spurn  away  the  very 
thought  of  having  received  his  empire  as  a  gift  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  knowing  that  it  was  so  dearly  bought 
with  the  price  of  his  lost  blood  and  inauy  wounds,  and 
that  in  gaining  it, 

Full  tnmny  a  bloodv  dajr 

In  tfltlw>ine  fl^clit  1i«  ■pent, 
And  many  a  wakvfut  ikijjlit 

In  ballle'i  nianHnenienl ;  * 

and  all  this  in  opposition  to  armies  almost  irresistible,  num- 
berless nations,  rivei-s  before  impassable,  and  rocks  impen- 
etrable; choosing,  however,  for  his  chiefest  guides  and 
coimsellors  prudence,  endurance,  fortitude,  and  stcadincsa 
of  mind. 

2.  And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  him  speaking  thus  to  For- 
tune, when  she  signalizes  herself  with  his  successes :  — 

Envy  not  my  virtue,  nor  go  about  to  detract  from  my 
honor.  Darius  was  a  fabric  of  thy  own  rearing,  who  of  a  ser- 
vant and  the  king's  courier  was  by  thee  advanced  to  be  mon- 
arch of  all  Persia.  The  same  was  Sardanapalus,  who  from 
a  comber  of  purple  wool  was  raised  by  thee  to  wear  the 
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Toyal  diadem.  But  I,  subduing  as  I  marched,  from  Arbcla 
forced  ray  passage  even  to  Susa  itself.  Cilicia  opened  me 
a  brood  way  into  Egypt ;  and  the  Granicus,  o'er  which  I 
poAscd  without  resistance,  trampling  nndcr  foot  the  slain 
carcasses  of  Mitliridutes  aud  Spitliridates,  opened  the  way 
into  Cilicia.  Pam])er  up  thyself,  aud  boast  thy  kmgs  that 
never  felt  a  wound  nor  ever  saw  a  finger  bleed ;  for  they 
were  fortunate,  it  is  true,  —  thy  Ochi  aud  thy  Artaxerxes, 
' —  who  were  no  sooner  born  but  thoy  were  by  tliee  estab- 
lished in  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  But  my  body  carries  many 
marks  of  Fortune's  unkinduess,  who  rather  fouglit  against 
me  a«  an  enemy  than  assisted  me  as  her  fiiend.  First, 
among  the  lUyriana  I  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a 
stone,  and  received  a  blow  in  the  neck  with  an  iron  mace. 
Then,  near  the  Granicus  my  head  was  a  second  time  gashed 
with  a  barbarian  scimitoi- :  at  Issus  I  was  run  through  the 
thigh  with  a  sword  ;  at  Gaza  I  was  shot  in  the  ankle  with 
a  dart ;  and  not  long  after,  fidling  heavy  from  my  saddle.  I 
forced  my  shoulder  out  of  joint.  Among  the  Maracadtirtae 
my  shinbone  was  split  with  an  arrow.  The  wounds  I  re- 
ceived in  India  and  my  strenuous  acts  of  daring  courage 
will  declare  tbe  rest.  Then  among  the  Assacani  I  was 
shot  through  the  shoulder  with  another  arrow.  £ncoun< 
tering  tlie  Gandridae,  my  thigli  was  wounded  ;  and  one  of 
the  Mallotes  drew  his  bow  with  that  force,  that  the  well- 
directed  arrow  made  way  throngli  my  iron  armor  to  lodge 
itself  in  my  breast ;  besides  the  blow  in  my  neck,  when 
the  scaling-ladders  brake  that  were  set  to  the  walls,  and 
Fortune  left  me  alone,  to  gratify  with  the  fall  of  so  great 
a  person  not  a  rcnotvncd  or  illustrious  enemy,  but  ignoble 
and  worthless  barbarians.  So  that  had  not  Ptolemy  cov* 
ered  me  with  his  shield,  and  Limnaeus,  after  he  had 
received  a  thousand  wounds  directed  at  my  body,  fallen 
dead  before  me  :  or  if  the  Macedonians,  breathing  nothing 
but  comage  and  their  prince's  rescue>  had  not  opened  a 
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timely  breach,  that  barbarous  and  naToclcss  village  might 
have  proved  Alexander's  tomb. 

3.  Take  the  whole  expedition  together,  and  what  was  it 
but  a  patient  endurance  of  cold  winters  and  parching 
droughts ;  depths  of  rivera,  rocks  inaccessible  to  the 
winged  fowl,  amazing  siglits  of  strange  wild  beasts,  sav- 
age diet,  and  lastly  revolts  and  tieasons  of  far-controlling 
potentates.  As  to  what  before  the  expedition  befell  me,  it 
id  well  kno«*n  that  all  Greece  lay  gasping  and  panting 
under  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Philippic  wars.  But  then 
the  Thcbans,  raising  themselves  upon  their  feet  again 
after  so  desperate  a  fall,  shook  from  their  arms  the  dust 
of  Cbaeronea  ;  with  thera  also  joined  the  Athenians,  reach- 
ing forth  tlieir  helping  Imnds.  The  treacherous  Macedo- 
nians, studying  nothing  but  revenge,  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
sons  of  Aeropus  :  the  Illyrians  brake  out  into  an  open  war ; 
and  tlie  Scythians  hung  in  equal  balance,  seeing  their  neigh- 
bors meditating  new  revolutions ;  while  Persian  gold,  lib- 
erally scattered  among  the  popular  leaders  of  every  city, 
put  all  Peloponnesus  into  motion. 

King  Philip's  treasuries  were  at  that  time  empty,  and 
besides  he  was  in  debt,  ns  Onesicritus  relates,  two  hundred 
talents.  In  the  midst  of  so  mucli  pressing  want  and  such 
menacing  troubles,  a  youth  but  new  past  the  age  of  child- 
hood durst  aspue  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  or 
rather  project  in  his  thouglits  supreme  dominion  over  all 
nmukind ;  and  all  this,  trusting  only  to  the  strcugth  of 
thirtj-  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse.  For  so 
many  there  were,  by  the  account  which  Aristobulus  gives ; 
by  the  relation  of  King  Ptolemy,  there  were  five  thousand 
horse  ;  from  both  which  Anuximenes  varying  musters  up 
the  foot  to  three  and  forty  thousand,  and  the  horse  to  five 
thousand  five  hundred.  Now  the  glorious  and  magnificent 
sum  which  Fortune  had  raised  up  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  so  great  an  expedition  was  no  more  than  seventy  talents, 
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accordiug  to  Aristobulus ;  or,  as  Duris  recoi'ds  it,  only 
thirty  days'  provision. 

4.  You  vriU  say  therefore  that  Alexander  was  too  rash 
and  daringly  inconsiderate,  with  such  a  slender  support  to 
rush  upon  so  vast  an  opposition.  By  no  means:  for  who 
was  ever  better  fitted  thun  he  for  splendid  enterprises,  with 
all  the  choicest  and  most  excelling  precepts  of  magnanim- 
ity, consideration,  wisdom,  and  virtuous  fortitnde,  with 
which  a  philosophical  education  liu'gely  supplied  him  for 
his  expedition!  So  that  we  may  properly  affirm  that  he  ^^ 
invaded  Persia  with  greater  assistance  from  Aristotle  thaa^H 
from  his  father  Philip.  As  for  those  who  write  how- 
Alexander  was  wont  to  say  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
had  always  followed  him  in  his  wars,  in  honor  to  Homer  I 
believe  them.  Nevertheless,  if  any  one  affirm  tliat  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  admitted  of  his  train  merely  as  the 
recreation  of  his  wearied  thoughts  or  pastime  of  his  lei- 
Bui'e  hours,  but  that  philosophical  learning,  and  commenta- 
ries concerning  contempt  of  fear,  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  nobleness  of  spirit,  were  the  real  cabinet  provision 
which  he  carried  along  for  his  personal  use,  we  contemn 
their  assertion.  For  he  was  not  a  person  that  ever  wrote 
concerning  ai^uments  or  syllogisms ;  none  of  those  who 
obser\'ed  walks  in  the  Lyceum,  or  held  disputes  in  Uie 
Academy ;  for  they  who  thus  circumscril>e  philosophy  be- 
lieve it  to  consist  in  discoursing,  not  in  action.  And  yet 
we  find  that  neither  Pythagoras  nor  Socrates,  Arccsilnus 
nor  Carueades,  was  ever  celebrated  for  his  wiitinga,  though 
they  were  the  most  approved  and  esteemed  among  all  the 
philosophers.  Yet  no  such  busy  wars  as  these  employed 
their  time  iu  civilizing  wild  and  barbarous  kings,  in  build- 
ing Grecian  cities  among  rude  and  unpolished  nations;  nor 
in  settling  government  and  peace  among  people  that  lived 
without  humanity  or  control  of  law.  They  only  lived  at 
eaae*  and  surrendered  the  business  and  trouble  of  writing 
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to  the  more  contentious  Sophists.  "WTience  then  came  it 
tu  pass  that  they  were  believed  to  be  philosophers  \  It  was 
either  from  their  sftjings,  from  the  lives  they  led,  or  from 
the  precepts  which  they  taught.  Upon  these  grounds  let 
us  take  a  prospect  of  Alexander,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
him,  by  what  he  said,  by  what  he  acted,  and  by  the  lessons 
he  taught,  to  be  a  great  philosopher. 

5.  And  first,  if  you  please,  consider  that  which  seems  the 
farthest  distant  of  all  from  the  common  received  opinion, 
and  compare  the  disciples  of  Alexander  with  the  pupils  of 
Plato  and  Socrates.  The  latter  instructed  persons  ingen- 
uous, such  as  spcuk  the  same  speech,  well  undcrstjinding 
(if  nothing  else)  the  Grecian  language.  But  there  were 
many  with  whom  theii'  precepts  did  not  prevail ;  for  men 
like  Critias,  Alcibiades,  and  Cleitophon  shook  off  their 
doctrine  like  a  bridle,  and  followed  tlie  conduct  of  their 
o^vn  inclinations. 

On  the  other  side,  take  a  view  of  Alexander's  discipHne, 
and  you  ahall  see  how  he  tnught  the  Ilyrcaiiians  the  con- 
veniency  of  wedlock,  introduced  husbandry  among  the 
Arachosians,  persuaded  the  Sogdians  to  preserve  and  cher- 
ish—  not  to  kill  —  their  aged  parents;  the  Persians  to 
reverence  and  honor  —  not  to  marry  —  their  mothers. 
Most  admirable  philosophy  I  which  induced  the  Indians 
to  worship  the  Grecian  Deities,  and  wrought  upon  the 
Sc)thians  to  bury  their  deceased  friends,  not  to  feed  upon 
their  carcasses.  We  admire  the  power  of  Carncadcs's  elo- 
quence, for  forcing  the  Carthaginian  Clitomachus,  called 
Asdrubal  before,  to  embmce  the  Grecian  customs.  Xo  less 
we  wonder  at  the  prevailing  reason  of  Zeno,  by  whom  the 
Babylonian  Diogenes  was  charmed  into  the  love  of  philoso- 
phy. Yet  no  sooner  htid  Alexander  subdued  Asia,  than 
Uomer  became  an  author  in  high  esteem,  and  the  Persian, 
Susian,  and  Gedrosian  youth  sang  the  tragedies  of  Eurip- 
ides and  Sophocles.    Among  the  Athenians,  Socrates,  iatro- 
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ducing  foreign  Deities,  was  condemned  to  death  at  the 
prosecution  of  his  accusers.  But  Alexander  engaged  both 
Bactria  and  Caucasus  to  worship  the  Grecian  Gods,  which 
tliey  had  never  known  before.  Lastly,  Plato,  though  he  pro- 
posed but  one  single  form  of  a  commonwealth,  could  never 
persuade  any  people  to  make  use  of  it,  by  reason  of  the  au»* 
terity  of  his  government  But  Alexander,  building  above 
seventy  cities  among  the  barbarous  nations,  and  as  it  were 
sowing  the  Grecian  customs  and  constitutions  all  over  Asia, 
quite  weaned  them  from  tbeir  former  wild  and  savage 
manner  of  living.  The  laws  of  Plato  here  and  there  a 
single  pereon  may  peradventure  study,  but  myriads  of 
people  have  made  and  still  make  use  of  Alexander's.  And 
they  whom  Alexander  vanquished  were  more  greatly 
blessed  than  they  who  fled  his  conquests.  For  these  hod 
none  to  deliver  them  from  tbeir 'ancient  state  of  misery; 
the  others  the  victor  compelled  to  better  fortune.  True 
tlierefore  was  that  expression  of  Themistocles,  when  he 
was  a  fugitive  from  his  native  country,  and  the  king  enter- 
tained him  with  sumptuous  presents,  assigning  him  three 
stipendiary  cities  to  supply  his  table,  one  with  bread,  a 
second  with  wine,  a  third  with  all  manner  of  costly  viands: 
Ah !  young  men,  said  he,  had  we  not  been  undone,  we  had 
surely  been  undone.  It  may,  however,  be  more  justly 
averred  of  tliose  whom  Alexander  subdued,  had  they  not 
been  vanquished,  they  had  never  been  civilized.  Egypt 
had  not  vaunted  her  Alexandria,  nor  Mesoirataniia  her 
Selcucia ;  Sogdiaua  had  not  gloried  m  her  Propthasta,  nor 
the  Indians  boasted  their  Bucephalia,  nor  Caucasus  its 
neighboring  Grecian  city  ;  by  the  founding  of  all  wliich  bftr- 
barism  was  extinguished  and  custom  changed  the  worse 
into  better. 

If  then  philosophers  assume  to  themselves  their  highest 
applause  for  cultivating  the  most  fierce  and  rugged  con- 
ditions of  men,  certainly  Alexander  is  to  be  acknowledged 
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the  chiefest  of  philosophers,  who  changed  the  wild  and 
brutish  customs  of  so  many  various  nations,  reducing  them 
to  order  and  government. 

6.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  so  much  admired  common- 
u'caltb  of  Zeno,  first  author  of  the  Stoic  sect,  aims  singly 
at  this,  that  neither  in  cities  nor  in  towns  we  should  live 
under  laws  distinct  one  from  another,  but  that  we  should 
look  upon  all  men  in  general  to  be  our  fellow-countrjmen 
and  citizens,  observing  one  manner  of  lining  and  one  kind 
of  order,  like  a  flock  feeding  together  with  equal  right  in 
one  common  pasture.  This  Zeno  wrote,  fancying  to  him- 
self, as  in  a  dream,  a  certain  scheme  of  civil  order,  and  the 
image  of  a  philosophical  commonwculth.  But  <\lcxandcr 
made  good  bis  words  by  bis  deeds ;  for  be  did  not,  as 
Aristotle  advised  him,  i-ule  the  Grecians  like  a  moderate 
prince  and  insult  over  the  barbarians  like  an  absolute  ty- 
rant ;  nor  did  he  take  particular  care  of  the  first  as  his 
friends  and  domestics,  and  sconi  the  latter  as  mere  brutes 
and  vegetables ;  which  would  have  filled  his  empire  with 
fugitive  incendiaries  and  perfidious  tumults.  But  believing 
himself  sent  from  Heaven  as  the  common  moderator  and 
arbiter  of  all  nations,  and  subduing  those  by  force  wliom 
he  could  not  associate  to  himself  by  fair  offers,  he  labored 
thus,  that  he  might  bring  all  I'eglous,  far  and  near,  under 
the  same  dominion.  And  then,  as  in  a  festival  goblet, 
mixing  lives,  manners,  customs,  wedlock,  all  together,  he 
ordained  tliat  ever)'  one  should  take  the  whole  habitable 
world  for  his  country,  of  which  bis  camp  and  army  should 
be  the  chief  metropolis  and  gaixison  :  that  his  friends  and 
kindred  should  be  tlie  good  and  virtuous,  and  that  the 
vicious  only  should  be  accounted  foreigners.  Nor  would 
he  that  Greeks  and  barbarians  should  be  distinguished 
by  long  garments,  targets,  scimitars,  or  turbans :  but  that 
the  Grecians  should  be  known  by  their  virtue  and  courage, 
and  the  barbarians  by  their  vices  and  their  cowaitlice  ;  and 
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that  their  habit,  their  diet,  their  marriage  and  custom  of 
converse,  should  be  everjwhere  the  same,  engaged  and 
blended  together  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  pledges  of 
offspring. 

7.  Therefore  it  was  that  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  an 
acquaintance  and  fiicod  of  Philip,  when  he  beheld  Alex- 
ander in  Susa,  bursting  into  tears  of  more  than  ordinary 
joy,  bewailed  the  deceased  Greeks,  who,  as  he  said,  ha4^^ 
been  bereaved  of  the  greatest  blessing  on  earth,  for  that" 
they  had  not  seen  Alexander  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
Darius.     Though  most  assuredly,  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
envy  the  beholders  this  show,  which  was  only  a  thing  of 
chance  and  a  happiness  of  more  ordinary  kings.     But  I 
would  gladly  have  bceu  a  spectator  of  tbose  nmjeslic  and 
saci-ed  uuptials,  when,  after  he  had  betmthed  together  a 
hundred  Persian  brides  and  a   hundred   Macedonian  and 
Greek  bridegrooms,  he  placed  them  all  at  one  common 
table  within  the  compass  of  one  pavilion  embroidered  with 
gold,  as  being  all  of  the  same  family  ;    and  then,  crowned 
with  a  nuptial  garland,  and  being  himself  the  first  to  sing 
an  epithalamium  in  honor  of  the  conjunction  between  two 
of  the  greatest  and  most  potent  nations  in  the  wurld,  of 
only  one  the  bridegroom,  of  all  the  brideman,  father,  and 
modemtor,  he  caused  the  several  couples  to  6e  severally 
married.    Had  I  but  beheld  this  sight,  ecstasied  with  plea.<^ 
ure  I  should  have  then  cried  out :  *'  Barbarous  and  stupid 
Xerxes,  how  vain  was  all  thy  toil  to  cover  the  Ilellespont 
with  a  floating  bridge !    Thus  rather  wise  and  prudent 
princes  join  Asia  to  Europe.    They  join  and  fasten  nations 
together  not  with  boards  or  planks,  or  surging  brigandines. 
not  with  inanimate  and  insensible  bonds,  but  by  the  ties  of 
legitimate  love,  chaste  nuptials,  and  the  infallible  gage  of 
progeny." 

8.  But  then,  when  he  considered  the  Kastern  garments, 
Alexander  preferred  the  Persian  before  the  Median  habit, 
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though  much  the  meaner  and  more  fiiigal  garb.  There- 
fore rejecting  the  gaudy  and  scentcal  ornament  of  barba- 
rian gallantry,  such  as  were  the  tiara  and  candys,  together 
with  the  upper  breeches,  according^  to  the  report  of  Kratos- 
thenes,  he  ordered  a  mixture  of  tlie  Macedonian  and  Per- 
sian modes  to  be  observed  in  all  the  garments  which  he 
wore.  As  a  philosopher,  he  contented  himself  with  medi- 
ocrity ;  but  as  the  common  chieftain  of  both  aud  as  a  mtld 
and  affable  prince,  he  was  willing  to  gain  the  affection  of 
the  vanquished  by  the  esteem  which  he  showed  to  the 
mode  of  the  countr}* ;  that  so  they  might  continue  the 
more  steadfast  and  loyal  to  the  Macedouians,  not  hating 
them  as  their  enemies,  but  loving  them  as  theu*  princes 
and  rulci*s.  This  behavior  was  contrary  to  that  of  persons 
insipid  and  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  who  wedded  to  their 
own  humors  admire  the  single  colored  robe  but  cannot  en- 
dure the  tunic  bordered  with  purple,  or  else  are  well  pleased 
with  the  latter  and  hate  the  former,  like  young  childi"cn,  in 
love  with  the  mode  in  which,  as  another  nurse,  their  coun- 
try's custom  first  appaielled  them.  And  yet  we  sec  that 
they  who  hunt  wild  beasts  clothe  themselves  with  their 
hairy  skins ;  and  fowlers  make  use  of  feathered  jerkius  ; 
nor  are  others  less  wary  how  they  show  themselves  to 
wild  bulls  in  scarlet  or  to  elephants  in  white ;  for  those 
creatures  are  provoked  and  enraged  at  the  sight  of  these 
colors.  If  then  this  potent  monarch,  designuig  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  stubborn  and  warlike  nations,  took  the  same 
course  to  soften  and  allay  their  inbred  fury  which  others 
take  with  wild  beasts,  and  at  length  brought  them  to  be 
tame  and  tractable  by  making  use  of  theii'  familiar  habits 
aud  by  submitting  to  their  customary  coui'se  of  life,  thereby 
removing  animosity  from  their  breasts  and  sour  looks  from 
their  countenances,  shall  we  blame  his  management;  or 
rather  must  we  not  admire  the  wisdom  of  him  who  by  so 
slight  a  change  of  apparel  ruled  all  Asia,  subduing  their 
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bodies  v.'ith  his  arras  and  vanquisliing  their  minds  with  his 
hnbit?  It  is  a  strange  thing:  we  applaud  Socratlc  Aris- 
tippus,  because,  being  sometimes  clad  in  a  poor  threadbare 
cloak,  sometimes  in  a  Milesian  robe»  he  kept  a  decency  in 
both ;  but  they  censure  Alexander,  because  he  gave  some 
respect  to  the  garb  and  mode  of  those  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, as  well  as  to  that  of  his  native  country ;  not 
considering  that  he  was  la}'iug  the  foundation  of  vast 
achievements.  It  was  not  his  design  to  ransack  Asia  like 
a  robber,  or  to  despoil  and  ruin  it,  as  the  prey  and  rapine 
of  unexpected  good  fortune,  as  afterwards  Hannibal  pil- 
laged Ttuly,  and  before  liiin  the  Treres  ravaged  Ionia  and 
the  Sc)'thians  harassed  Media,  —  but  to  subdue  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  under  one  form  of  government,  and 
to  make  one  nation  of  all  mankind.  So  that  if  the  same 
Uc'ity  which  hither  sent  the  soul  of  Alexander  had  not  too 
soon  recalled  it,  one  law  bad  overlooked  all  tlie  world,  and 
one  foim  of  justice  bad  been  as  it  were  the  common  light 
of  one  uni\'ersal  government ;  while  now  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  Alexander  never  saw  remains  without  a  sun. 

9.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  scope  and  aim  of 
Alexander's  expedition  speaks  him  a  philosopher,  as  one 
that  sought  not  to  gain  for  himself  luxurious  splendor  or 
riches,  bnt  to  establish  concoi-d,  peace,  and  mutual  commu- 
nity among  all  men. 

Next,  let  us  consider  his  sayings,  seeing  that  the  souls  of 
other  kings  and  potentates  betray  their  conditions  and  in- 
clinations by  their  expressions.  Antigonus  the  Aged,  hav- 
ing heard  a  certain  poet  sing  before  him  a  short  treatise 
concerning  justice,  said,  Thou  art  a  fool  to  mention  justice 
to  me,  when  thou  sccst  mc  thundering  down  the  cities  be- 
longing to  other  people  about  their  ears.  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant  was  wont  to  say  that  children  were  to  be  cheated 
with  dice,  but  men  with  oatlis.  Upon  the  monument  of 
Sardanapalus  this  inscription  is  to  be  seen  :  — 
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All  I  did  ttt  mud  driuV,  and  all  Iliat  tuit 
To  me  TOuchMfed,  I  have  ;  all  else  ia  gone. 

What  now  can  a  man  say  of  these  apophthegms,  but 
that  the  first  denotes  injustice  and  immoderate  desire  of 
sovereignty;  the  next  impiety;  and  the  thii-d  sensuality? 
But  us  for  tlie  sayiiigb  of  Alexander,  set  aside  his  diadem, 
his  claimed  descent  from  Aramou,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
Macedonian  extraction,  and  you  would  believe  them  to 
have  been  the  sanngs  of  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Pythagoras, 
For  we  omit  the  swelling  hyperboles  of  flattei7  which 
poets  have  inscribed  under  his  images  and  statues,  study- 
ing rather  to  extol  the  power  of  Alexander  than  his  mod- 
eration and  temperance ;  as,  for  example,  — 

Tl]«  iUtue  «c«au  to  locrk  to  Jovg  uid  tmj. 
Take  thou  Uljmpua ;  ma  let  Earth  obe/ 1 

and  that  other,  — 

Thi*  ii  Alexander  the  ion  of  Jot*. 

But  these,  as  I  said,  were  only  the  liashes  of  poetic  adu- 
lation magnifying  his  good  success.  Let  us  therefore  come 
to  such  sentences  as  were  really  uttered  by  Alexander  him- 
self, beginning  first  with  the  early  blossoms  of  his  childhood. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  swiftness  in  running  he  ex- 
ceeded all  that  were  of  his  years ;  for  which  reason  some 
of  his  most  familiar  play-fellows  would  huve  persuaded 
him  to  show  himself  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  asked 
them  whether  there  were  any  kings  to  contend  with  him. 
And  when  they  replied  that  there  were  none,  he  said,  The 
contest  then  is  unequal,  for  I  can  conquer  only  private  men, 
while  they  may  conquer  a  king. 

His  father.  King  Philip,  being  run  through  the  thigh  in 
a  battle  against  the  Triballi,  and,  though  he  escaped  the 
danger,  being  not  a  little  tioubled  at  the  deformity  of  his 
limping;  Be  of  good  cheer,  father,  said  he,  and  show 
yourself  in  public,'  that  you  may  be  reminded  of  your 
bravery  at  every  step. 
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Are  not  these  tfie  products  of  a  mind  truly  philosophi- 
cal, Tvhich  by  an  inspired  inclinatioa  to  what  is  noble 
already  contemns  the  disfiguriugs  of  the  body  t  Nor  can 
we  otherwise  believe  but  that  he  himself  gloried  in  his  own 
wounds,  which  every  time  he  beheld  them  called  to  his 
remembrance  the  conquex'ed  nation  and  the  victory,  what 
cities  be  had  taken,  what  kings  had  surrendered  them- 
selves ;  never  striving  to  conceal  or  cover  those  indelible 
characters  and  scars  of  honor,  which  he  always  carried 
about  him  as  the  engraven  testimonies  of  hia  virtue  and 
fortitude. 

10.  Then  again,  if  any  dispute  arose  or  judgment  were 
to  be  given  upon  any  of  llomer  s  verses,  either  in  the 
schools  or  at  meals,  this  that  follows  he  always  preferred 
above  the  rest,  — 

Botli  tt  good  king,  ttud  &r  rtpnowoed  in  wir ;  * 

beliering  that  the  praise  which  another  by  precedency  of 
time  had  anticipated  was  to  be  a  law  also  to  himself, 
and  saying  that  Homer  in  the  same  verse  had  extolled  the 
fortitude  of  Agamemnon  and  prophesied  of  Alexanders. 
Crossing  therefore  the  Hellespont,  he  viewed  the  city  of 
Troy,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  heroic  acts  of  antiquity. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  chief  citizens  proffering  to  him 
Paris's  hai-p,  if  he  pleased  to  accept  it ;  1  need  it  not,  said 
he,  for  1  have  that  witli  which  Achilles  pleased  himself 
already, 

When  he  the  niiftbtj  d«ed«  of  hproea  sung, 
WliuM  fiuue  SI)  luudl^  a'ar  th«  wozid  Uaa  rang ;  f 

but  as  for  Paris,  his  soft  and  effeminate  harmony  was  de- 
voted only  to  the  pleasures  of  amorous  courtship.  Now  it 
is  part  of  a  true  philosopher's  soul  to  love  wisdom  and 
chiefly  to  admire  wise  men ;  and  this  was  Alexander's 
praise  beyond  all  other  princes.     His  high  esteem  for  his 
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master  Aristotle  we  have  aheady  mentioned.  No  less  honor 
did  be  give  to  Anaxarchns  the  musician,  wliom  he  favored 
as  one  of  his  choicest  fiieuds.  To  Pyrrhoa  the  Klean,  the 
first  time  he  saw  him,  he  gave  a  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 
To  Xeuocrates,  the  companion  of  Tlato,  he  sent  au  honor- 
ary present  of  fifty  talents.  Lastly,  it  is  recorded  by  sev- 
eral that  he  made  Onesicratus,  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  chief  of  his  pilots.  But  when  he  came  to  discourse 
nith  Diogenes  himself  at  Corinth,  he  was  struck  iu  such  a 
manner  with  wonder  and  astunishmcnt  at  the  course  of 
life  and  sententious  learning  of  the  person,  that  frequently 
calling  him  to  mind  he  was  wont  to  say^  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander, I  would  be  Diogenes.  That  is,  I  would  have  de- 
voted myself  to  the  study  of  words,  had  I  not  been  u 
philosopher  in  deeds.  lie  did  not  say.  Were  I  not  a  king, 
I  would  be  Diogenes ;  nor.  Were  I  not  opulent,  an  Arge- 
ades.  For  he  did  not  prefer  fortune  before  wisdom,  nor 
the  purple  robe  or  regal  diadem  before  the  beggar's  wallet 
and  threadbare  mantle;  but  he  said.  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander,  I  would  be  Diogenes.     That  is,  — 

"  Had  I  not  designed  to  intermix  barbarians  and  Greeks 
and  to  civilize  the  earth  as  I  marched  forward,  and  had  I 
not  proposed  to  search  the  limits  of  sea  and  land,  oud  so, 
extending  Macedon  to  the  land-hounding  ocean,  to  have 
sown  Greece  in  ever)-  region  all  along  and  to  have  diffused 
justice  and  peace  over  all  nations,  I  would  not  have  sat 
yawning  upon  the  throne  of  slothful  and  voluptuous  power, 
but  would  have  labored  to  imitate  the  frugality  of  Dio- 
genes. But  now  pai-don  us,  Diogenes.  We  follow  the 
example  of  Hercules,  we  emulate  Perseus,  and  tread  in 
the  foot!»teps  of  Bacchus,  our  divine  ancestor  and  founder 
of  our  race ;  once  more  we  piu'pose  to  settle  the  victorious 
<Treeks  in  India,  and  once  more  to  put  those  savage  moun- 
tameers  beyond  Caucasus  in  mind  of  their  ancient  Bac- 
chanalian revels.     There,  by  report,  live  certain  people 
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professing  a  rigid  and  austere  pliilosopliy,  and  more  frugal 
than  Diogenes,  as  going  altogether  naked ;  pious  men, 
governed  by  their  own  constitutions  and  devoted  wholly  to 
God.  They  have  no  occasion  for  scrip  or  wallet,  for  tdcy 
never  lay  up  provision,  having  always  fresh  and  new  gath- 
ered from  the  earth.  The  rivere  afford  them  drink,  and 
at  night  they  rest  upon  the  grass  and  the  leaves  that  fall 
from  the  trees.  By  our  means  shall  they  know  Diogenes, 
and  Diogenes  them.  But  it  behooves  us  also,  as  it  were, 
to  make  a  new  coin,  and  to  stamp  a  new  face  of  Greciun 
civilitj-  upon  the  barbarian  metal." 

11.  Tfll  mc  now;  cjin  such  generous  acts  of  Alexander 
as  these  be  thought  to  apeak  the  spontaneous  favors  of  For- 
tune, only  an  impetuous  torrcut  of  success  and  strength  of 
hand ^  Do  they  not  rather  demonstiato  much  of  fortitude 
and  justice,  much  of  mildness  nud  temjierance,  in  one  who 
managed  all  things  with  decorum  and  consideration,  with  a 
sober  and  intelligent  judgment  I  Not  that  I  (believe  me) 
go  about  to  distinguish  between  the  several  acta  of  Alex- 
ander, and  to  ascribe  this  to  fortitude,  that  to  humanity, 
another  to  temperance  ;  but  I  take  every  act  to  be  an  act 
of  all  the  virtues  mixed  together.  This  is  conformable  to 
tlmt  Stoic  sentence,  "  What  a  wise  mau  does  he  does  by 
tlie  impulse  of  all  the  vu'tucs  together ;  only  one  particular 
virtue  seems  to  head  every  action,  and  calling  the  rest  to  her 
assistance  diives  on  to  the  end  proposed."  Therefore  we 
may  behold  in  Alexander  a  warlike  humanity,  a  meek  for- 
titude, a  liberality  poised  with  good  husbandry,  anger  easily 
appeased,  chaste  amours,  a  busy  relaxation  of  mind,  and 
labor  not  wanting  recreation.  Who  ever  like  him  mixed 
festivals  with  combats,  revels  and  jollity  with  expeditions, 
nuptials  and  bacchanals  with  sieges  and  difficult  attempts  1 
To  those  that  offended  against  the  law  who  moi'e  severe  t 
To  the  unfortunate  who  more  pitiful  ?  To  those  that  made 
resistance  who  more  terrible?     To  suppliants  who  more 
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merciful  t  This  gives  me  an  occasion  to  inseit  here  tlie 
saying  of  Porus.  For  he  being  brought  a  captive  before 
Alexander,  and  by  him  beinj;  asked  how  he  expected  to  be 
treated,  Royally,  said  he,  O  Alexander.  And  being  farther 
asked  whether  he  demi-cd  no  more,  he  replied,  Nothing  ;  for 
all  things  are  comprchcudcd  in  that  word  "  royally."  And 
for  my  part,  I  know  not  how  to  give  a  greater  applause  to 
the  actions  of  Alexander,  than  by  adding  the  word  "  philo- 
sophically." for  in  that  word  all  other  things  are  included. 
Being  ravished  with  the  beauty  of  Roxana,  the  daughter 
of  Oxyarthes,  duncing  among  the  captive  ladies,  he  never 
assailed  her  with  injurious  lust,  but  manied  her  philosophi- 
cally. Beholding  Darius  stuck  to  the  heart  with  several 
aiTo^vs^  he  did  not  presently  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  or  sing 
tinumphal  songs  to  celebrate  the  end  of  so  long  a  wai",  but 
unclasping  his  own  cloak  from  his  shoulders  he  threw  it 
over  the  dead  corpse  philosophically,  as  it  were  to  cover 
the  shame  of  royal  calamity.  Another  time,  as  he  was 
perusing  a  private  letter  scut  hira  by  his  mother,  he  ob- 
served Hepliaestion,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  to  i*ead  it 
along  with  him,  little  understanding  what  he  did.  For 
which  unwary  act  Alexander  forbore  to  reprove  him  ;  only 
clapping  his  signet  to  his  mouth,  he  thus  kindly  admon- 
ished him  that  his  lips  were  then  sealed  up  to  silence  by 
the  friendly  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  him,  —  all 
this  philosophically.  And  indeed  if  these  were  not  acts 
done  philosophically,  where  shall  we  find  them ! 

I'i.  Let  us  compare  with  his  some  few  acts  of  those  who 
are  by  all  allowed  to  be  philosophers.  Socrates  yielded  to 
the  lustful  embraces  of  Alcibiades.  Alexander,  when  Phi- 
loxcnus,  governor  of  tlie  seu-coasts,  wrote  to  him  concern- 
ing an  Ionian  lad  that  had  not  his  equal  for  youthful 
beauty,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  be  sent  to 
him  or  not,  returned  hira  this  nipping  answer :  Vilest  of 
men,  when  wast  thou  ever  privy  to  any  desires  of  mine, 
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that  thou  shouldst  think  to  flatter  me  with  such  abhon 
allurements  t  We  admire  the  abstineucy  of  Xenocr 
for  refusing  the  gift  of  fifty  talents  which  Alexander  ( 
htm  ;  but  do  we  take  no  notice  of  the  munificence  of 
giver  1  Or  is  the  bountiful  peL*sou  not  to  be  tliought 
much  a  contemner  of  money  as  he  that  refuses  it  ?  Xc: 
crates  needed  nut  riches,  by  rea^son  of  his  philosophy ; 
Alexander  wanted  wealth,  by  reason  of  the  same  phil 
phy,  that  he  might  be  more  liberal  to  such  persons.  . 
How  often  has  Alexander  borne  witness  to  this  in 
midst  of  a  thousand  dangers  ?  It  is  true^  we  believe  \ 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  judge  rightly  of  thin 
for  nature  guides  us  of  herself  to  virtue  and  bravery, 
herein  philosophers  excel  all  others,  that  they  have 
education  acquired  a  fixed  and  solid  judgment  to  encoun 
whatever  dangers  they  meet  with.  For  most  men  have 
such  maxims  to  defend  them  aa  this  in  Homer, — 

without  B  tlgn  liis  award  tbe  brave  ana  draws, 
Aud  DfviU  nu  omen  but  liia  muntrjr'i  cMue.* 

And  that  otiier  of  Demosthenes,  — 

DMtfa  1>  tfao  certkin  vnd  of  ill  lonnkiiid.t 

But  sudden  apparitions  of  imminent  danger  many 
break  our  resolutions ;  and  the  fancy  troubled  with  ' 
imagination  of  approaching  peril  chases  away  true  ju 
mcnt  from  her  seat.  For  fear  not  only  astonishes  1 
memory,  according  to  the  saying  of  Thucydides,  X  but  it  (I 
sipates  all  manner  of  consideration,  sense  of  honor,  a: 
resolution;  while  philosophy  binds  and  keeps  them 
gether.  .  .  . 

NoTB.  —  The  trxt  E«  defiKtive  tt  the  «nd,  and  elaewlmc  In  the  lul  chapter.  ' 
•Hue  at  the  cluue  just  preceding  the  qaoiotion  from  lli>ni«r  ia  cliwQjr  oot^ecUi 
A  limllAr  defldcncy  ii  toaad  M  the  end  uf  tlie  Suumid  Oraliuii  oo  Alcxon 
which  Itnniinlialttljr  TuDowa.     (G.) 


•  L.  XII.  a*8. 
J  Thucyd.  IL  87. 
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THE  SECOND  ORATION  OF  PLUTARCH  CONCERNING 
THE  FORTUNE  OR  VIRTUE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT. 


1.  We  forgot  iu  our  yesterday's  discourse  to  tell  you,  that 
the  age  wherein  Alexander  flourished  had  the  happiness 
to  abound  in  sciences  and  in  pci-sons  of  transcending  natu- 
ral endowments.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Alexan- 
der's but  their  own  good  fortune,  which  favored  them  with 
such  a  judge  and  such  a  spectator  of  their  particular  ex- 
cellencies as  was  both  able  rightly  to  discern  and  liberally 
to  rewai'd  their  undci-stood  deserts.  Therefore  it  is  recorded 
of  Archestratus,  born  some  ages  after,  au  elegant  poet  but 
buried  in  his  own  extreme  poverty,  that  a  certain  person 
meeting  liim  said,  Hadst  thou  but  lived  when  Alexander 
lived,  for  every  verse  he  would  have  gratified  thee  with  an 
island  of  Cyprus  or  a  territory  fair  as  that  of  Phoenicia. 
Which  makes  me  of  opinion  that  those  former  famous 
artists  and  soaring  geniuses  may  not  so  properly  be  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  as  by  Alexander,  For 
as  the  tempei'aturc  of  the  season  and  limpid  thinness  of  the 
surrounding  air  pi*oduce  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit ;  so  the 
favor,  the  encouragement,  and  benignity  of  a  prince  increase 
the  number  of  aspiring  geniuses,  and  advance  perfection  in 
sciences.  And  on  the  other  side,  by  the  envy,  covetousuess, 
and  coutentiousness  of  those  in  power,  whatever  soars  to 
the  height  of  true  biuvery  or  invention  is  utterly  quelled 
and  extinguished.  Therefore  it  is  reported  of  Dionysius 
t}ie  Tyrant  that,  being  pleased  with  the  music  of  a  certain 
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player  on  a  harp,  he  promised  him  a  talent  for  bis  reward ; 
but  when  the  musician  claimed  his  promise  the  next  day. 
Yesterday,  said  he,  by  thee  delighted,  while  thou  sangcst 
before  me,  I  gave  thee  likewise  the  pleasure  of  thy  hopes ; 
and  thence  immediately  didst  thou  receive  the  reward  of 
thy  delightful  pastime,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  charm- 
ing expectation  of  my  promise.  lu  like  manner  Alexander 
tyrant  of  the  Pheracans  (for  it  behooves  us  to  distinguish 
him  by  that  addition,  lest  we  should  dishonor  his  namesake), 
sitting  to  see  a  tragedy,  was  so  affected  with  delight  at  the 
acting,  that  he  found  himself  moved  to  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary compassion.  Upon  which,  leaping  suddctdy  from  his 
seat,  as  he  hastily  flung  out  of  the  theatie,  How  poor  and 
mean  it  would  look,  said  he,  if  I,  that  have  massacred  so 
many  of  my  o^m  citizens  and  subjects,  should  be  seen  here 
weeping  at  the  misfortuues  of  Uecuba  and  Polyxena !  And 
it  was  an  even  lay  but  that  he  had  mischicfed  the  tragedian 
for  having  mollilied  his  cruel  and  merciless  disposition,  like 
iron  softened  by  fire.  Timotheus  also,  singing  to  Ai'chelaus 
who  seemed  too  parsimonious  in  remuneration,  frequently 
upbraided  him  with  the  foUowiug  sarcasm :  — 

Bue  earth-bred  sitrer  thoa  Kdinlrail. 

To  whom  Archclaus  not  unwittily  repartced»  — 

But  then  dMt  beg  It 

Ateas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  having  taken  Ismeuias  the 
musician  prisoner,  commanded  him  to  play  during  one  uf 
his  royal  banq^uets.  And  when  all  the  rest  admired  and 
applauded  his  hai*mony,  Ateas  swore  that  the  neighing  of 
a  horse  was  more  delightful  to  his  ears.  So  great  a  stranger 
was  he  to  the  habitations  of  the  Muses ;  as  one  whose 
eoul  lodged  always  in  his  stables,  fitter  however  to  hear 
asses  bray  than  hofses  neigh.  Therefore,  among  such  kings, 
■what  progress  or  advancement  of  noble  sciences  or  esteem 
for  learning  can  be  expected  ?     And  surely  no  more  can  be 
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expected  from  euch  as  would  themselves  be  rivals,  who 
therefore  persecute  real  artists  with  all  the  hatred  and  envy 
imaginable.  In  the  number  of  these  was  Dionysius  before 
mentioned,  who  condemned  Philoxenus  the  poet  to  labor 
iu  the  quarries,  because,  being  by  the  tyrant  commanded 
only  to  correct  a  trttgedy  by  him  written,  he  struck  out  every 
line  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Nay,  I  must  needs  aay 
that  Philip,  who  became  a  student  not  till  his  latter  years, 
in  these  things  descended  beneath  himself.  I'or  it  being 
once  his  chance  to  enter  into  a  dispute  about  sounds  witli  a 
musician  whom  he  thought  he  had  foiled  in  his  art,  the 
pcrsou  modestly  and  with  a  smile  replied,  May  never  so 
great  a  misfortune  befidl  thee,  O  King,  as  to  understand 
these  things  better  than  I  do. 

2.  But  .\lexander,  well  considering  of  what  persons  and 
things  it  became  him  to  be  the  hearer  and  spectator,  and 
with  whom  to  contend  and  exercise  his  strength,  made  it 
his  business  to  excel  all  others  iu  the  art  of  war,  and  ac- 
cording to  Aeschylus,  to  be 

A  mlghly  wirrlor,  icrrlblo  to  bla  fooB. 

For  haWng  learned  this  art  from  his  ancestors,  the  Aea- 
cidac  and  Hercules,  he  gave  to  other  arts  their  due  honor 
and  esteem  without  the  least  emulation ;  embracing  and 
favoring  what  was  in  them  noble  and  elegant,  but  never 
suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  practitioner  in  any.  In  his  time  flourished  the  two 
ti-agodians,  Thessalu^  and  Atheuodorus,  who  contending 
for  the  prize,  tlie  Cyprian  kings  supplied  the  chaiges  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  judges  were  to  be  the  most  renowned 
captains  of  the  age.  But  at  length  Athenodorus  being  ad- 
judged the  victor;  I  could  have  wished,  said  Alexander, 
rather  to  have  lost  a  pait  of  my  kingdom  than  to  have  seen 
Thessalua  vanquished.  Yet  he  neither  interceded  with 
the  judges  nor  anywhere  disapproved  or  blamed  the  judg- 
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ment ;  believing  it  became  bim  to  be  superior  to  all  others, 
only  to  submit  to  justice.  To  the  comedian  Lyco  of  Scar- 
phe,  who  had  inserted  into  one  of  his  scenes  certain  verses 
in  the  nature  of  a  begging  petition,  he  gave  ten  talents, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  conceit.  Aristonicus  was  in  the 
number  of  the  most  famous  musicians  of  those  times.  This 
man  being  slain  in  battle,  strenuously  fighting  to  assist  and 
save  bis  friend,  Alexander  commanded  bis  statae  to  be 
made  in  brass  and  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Pythian  Apollo, 
holding  his  harp  in  one  huud  and  bis  spear  upright  in  the 
other,  not  only  in  memory  of  the  person,  but  in  honor  of 
music  itself,  as  exciting  to  fortitude  and  inspiring  those  who 
are  rightly  and  generously  bred  to  it  with  a  kind  of  super- 
natural courage  and  bravery. 

Even  Alexander  himself,  when  Antigenides  played  bcfoiv 
him  in  the  liarmatian  mood,  was  so  transported  and  wiumcd 
for  battle  by  the  charms  of  lofty  airs,  that  leaping  from  his 
Beat  all  in  his  clattering  armor  he  began  to  lay  about  him 
and  attack  those  who  stood  next  bim,  thereby  verifying 
the  Spartans  what  was  commonly  sung  among  themselves, — • 

The  muculinc  touches  of  the  wdl-ttmed  lyra 
Vntti«nthi>  th«  anonl  «nd  warlike  ni^  inipir*.* 

Furthermore,  tliere  were  also  Apellcs  the  painter  and 
Lysippus  the  statuary  both  living  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander. The  first  of  which  painted  bim  grasping  Jupiter's 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  so  artfully  and  in  such  lively  colors, 
that  it  was  said  of  the  two  Alexanders  that  Philip's  wai' 
invincible,  but  ApeUcs's  inimitable.  Lj-sippus,  when  he 
had  finished  the  lirat  statue  of  Alexander  looking  up  with 
his  face  to  the  sky  (as  Alexander  was  wont  to  look,  with 
his  neck  shgbtly  bent),  not  improperly  added  to  the  pedestal 
the  following  lines :  — 

The  ttatuc  wkmiii  la  Inok  to  Jots  and  ny, 
Tal«  cboa  Otjtnput ;  ni«  I«l  Enrth  ob«r  I 

•  Alcnun,  Fmg.  27. 
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For  wliich  ,^exander  gave  to  Lyaippus  the  sole  patent  for 
making  all  his  statues  ;  because  he  alone  expressed  in  hrass 
the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  in  bis  lineaments  represented  the 
lustre  of  his  virtue ;  while  others,  who  strove  to  imitate 
the  turning  of  his  neck  and  softness  and  biightness  of  his 
eyes,  failed  to  observe  the  manliness  and  liou-like  fierceness 
of  his  countenance. 

Among  the  great  artists  of  that  time  was  Stasicrates,  who 
never  studied  elegance  nor  what  was  sweet  and  alhiring  to 
the  eye,  but  only  bold  and  lofty  workmanship  and  design, 
becoming  the  munificence  of  royal  bounty.  He  attended 
upon  Alexander^  and  found  faidt  ^vith  all  the  paiutiugs, 
sculptures,  and  cast  figures  that  were  made  of  his  person, 
as  the  works  of  mean  and  slothful  artificers.  "  But  I,"  said 
he,  "  will  undertake  to  fix  the  likeness  of  tliy  body  on  matt 
ter  incoiTuptible,  such  as  has  eternal  foundations  and  a 
ponderosity  steadfast  and  immovable.  For  the  mountain 
Athos  in  Thrace,  where  it  rises  lai^ost  and  most  conspicu- 
ous, having  a  just  symmetiT  of  breadth  and  height,  with 
members,  limbs,  and  distances  answerable  to  the  shape  of 
human  body,  may  be  so  wrought  and  formed  as  to  be,  not 
only  in  imagination  and  fancy  but  really,  the  effigy  and 
statue  of  Alexander ;  with  his  feet  reaching  to  the  seas, 
grasping  in  his  left  hand  a  fair  and  populous  city,  and  with 
his  right  ponring  forth  an  ever-flowing  river  into  the  ocean 
from  a  bowl,  as  a  pei-pctual  drink-offering.  But  as  for  gold, 
brass,  ivory,  wood,  stained  figures,  and  little  wax  images, 
toys  which  may  be  bought  or  stolen,  I  despise  them  alL" 
When  Alexander  heard  this  discourse,  he  admired  and 
praised  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  artist ;  "  But,"  said 
he,  "  let  Athos  alone :  for  it  is  sufiUcient  that  it  is  the  mon* 
ument  of  the  vanquished  foUy  and  presuming  pride  of  one 
king  already.  Our  portraitm'e  the  snowy  Caucasus,  and 
towering  Emodon,  Tanais,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  shall  draw. 
They  shall  remain  eternal  monuments  of  our  renown." 
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3.  But  grant  that  so  vast  an  undeitaking  should  bare 
been  bionglit  to  perfection ;  in  there  any  person  living,  do 
ye  think,  that  would  have  believed  such  a  figure,  such  a 
form,  and  i^o  great  a  design,  (o  be  the  spontaneous  aud  ac> 
cidcntal  production  of  funtustic  Nature  l  Certainly,  not 
one.  What  may  we  think  of  the  stjitue  i-cpresentiug  him 
graspin^r  thunder,  and  that  other  with  his  spear  iu  hia 
hand  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  Colossus  of  a  statue  should 
ever  be  made  by  Fortune  without  the  help  of  art;  nay, 
though  she  should  profusely  affVuil  all  the  materials  im- 
aginable of  gold,  brass,  ivory,  or  any  other  substance  what- 
ever 1  Much  more,  is  it  probable  that  so  great  a  personage, 
and  indeed  tlic  jtfrcatest  of  all  who  have  ever  lived,  should 
be  the  workmanship  of  Fortuue  without  the  assistance  of 
virtue^  And  all  this,  perhaps,  because  she  has  made  him 
the  potent  master  of  arms,  hm-ses,  money,  and  wealthy 
cities]  —  which  he  who  knows  not  how  to  use  shall  rather 
find  to  be  destructive  and  dangerous  than  aids  to  advance 
his  power  and  magnificence,  as  affording  proofs  of  his 
weakness  and  pusillanimity.  Noble  therefore  was  the  say- 
ing of  Antistbenes,  that  we  ought  to  wish  an  enemy  all 
things  beneficial  to  mankind  except  fortitude  ;  for  so  these 
blessiugs  will  belong  not  to  their  possessors  but  to  the  con- 
queror. Therefore  it  was,  they  say,  that  Nature  provided 
for  the  hart,  one  of  the  most  timorous  of  creatures,  such 
large  and  branchy  horns,  to  teach  us  tliat  strength  and 
weapons  nothing  avail  where  conduct  and  courage  arc  want- 
mg.  In  like  manner,  Fortune  frequently  bestowing  wealth 
and  empire  upon  princes  simple. and  faint-hearted,  who 
blemish  their  dignity  by  misgovcrumcut,  honors  and  more 
firmly  establishes  virtue,  as  being  that  which  alone  makes 
a  man  most  truly  beautiful  and  majestic.  For  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Epicharmus, 

'TU  th«  mind  ool^  ivm,  tlio  mind 
Thai  heon ;  tli«  irit  are  desf  And  bBcd. 
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For  as  for  the  senses,  they  seem  only  to  have  their  proper 
opportunities  to  act. 

But  that  the  mind  alone  is  that  which  gives  both  as- 
sistance and  ornumcnt,  the  mind  that  overcomes,  that 
excels,  and  acts  the  kingly  part,  while  those  other  blind, 
deaf,  and  iuauimato  things  do  but  hinder,  depress,  and 
disgrace  the  possessors  void  of  virtue,  is  easily  made  mani- 
fest by  experience.  For  Scmimmis,  but  a  woman,  set  forth 
great  navies,  raised  mighty  armies,  built  Babylon,  covered 
the  Ucd  Sea  with  her  fleets  and  subdued  the  Ethiopiaus  and 
Arabians.  On  the  other  side,  Sardanapalus  possessing  the 
same  power  and  dominion,  though  burn  a  man,  spent  his 
time  at  home  combing  pui'ple  wool,  lying  among  his  har- 
lots in  a  lascivious  postiuo  upon  his  back,  with  bis  heels 
higher  than  his  head.  After  his  decease,  they  made  for 
bim  a  statue  of  stone,  resembling  a  woman  dancing,  who 
seemed  to  snap  with  her  fingers  as  she  held  them  over  her 
head,  with  this  inscription, — 

Eit,  drink,  indulge  tby  lust :  all  ntlivr  thirgi  are  nothing. 

Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  Crates,  seeing  the  golden 
statue  of  rhryne  the  courtesan  standing  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  cried  out.  There  stands  a  ti-ophy  of  the  Grecian 
luxury.  But  had  he  viewed  the  life  or  rather  burial  (for  I 
find  but  little  dtflfcrence)  of  Sardanapalus,  would  he  have 
imagined  that  statue  to  have  been  a  trophy  of  Fortune's 
indulgences  ?  Shall  we  suffer  the  fortune  of  Alexander  to 
be  sullied  by  the  touch  of  SardaimpaluSf  or  endure  that 
the  latter  should  challenge  the  majesty  and  prowess  of  the 
former  t  For  wliat  did  Sardanapalus  enjoy  through  her 
favor,  more  than  other  princes  receive  at  her  hands  —  arms, 
horses,  weapons,  money,  and  guards  of  the  body?  Let 
Fortune,  witli  all  these  assistances,  make  Aridaeus  famous, 
if  she  can  ;  let  her,  if  she  can,  advance  the  renown  of 
Ochus,  Amasis,  Oarsea,  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  or  Nico- 
•"f       vol..  I.  82 
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raedes  the  Bithj-nian.  Of  which  last  two,  the  one,  casting 
his  diadem  at  Poinpey's  feet,  ignomiaiously  surrendered  up 
bis  kingdom  a  prey  to  the  \*ictor ;  and  as  for  Nicomedes, 
he,  after  he  had  shaved  his  head  and  put  ou  the  cap  of 
liberty,  acknoivledyed  himself  uo  more  than  a  freed  vassal 
of  the  Roman  people. 

4.  Rather  let  us  therefore  affirm  that  Fortune  makes  her 
favorites    little,  poor-spirited,  and  pusillanimous  cowards. 
But  it  is  not  just  to  ascribe  vice  to  misfortune,  fortitude  and 
wisdom  to  prosperity.     Fortune  indeed  was  herself  made 
great  by  Alexander's  reig:a  ;  for  in  him  she  appeared  illus- 
trious, invincible,  magnanimous,  merciful,  and  just.     Inso- 
much that  after  his  decease  J^eosthenes  likened  this  vast 
bulk  of  power  —  wandering  as  in  a  mist,  and  sometimes 
violently  rushing  one  part  against  the  other  —  to  the  giant 
Cyclops,  who  after  lie  had  lost  his  eye  went  feeling  and 
groping  about  with   his   hands  before  him,  not  knowing 
where  to  lay  them.     So  strsmgely  did  that  vast  pile  of 
dominion   roll  and  tumble  about  in  the  dark  of  confusion, 
when  shattered  into  anarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  supreme 
head.     Or  rather,  as  dead  bodies,  when  the  soul  takes  her 
flight,  no  longer  grow  together,  no  longer  act  together,  hut 
ai'e  broken  up  and  dissolved,  and  axe  finally  dissipated  ; 
thus  Alexander's  empire,  wanting  his  enlivening  conduct, 
panted,  gasped,  and  boiled  with  fever,  struggling  with  Per- 
diccas,  Meleagcr,  Seleucus,  and  Antigonus,  —  as  mth  vital 
spirits  still  remaining  hot,  and  with  irregular  and  inteinut- 
tent  pulses.  —  till  at  length,  totally  corrupted  and  putrefied, 
it  produced  a  sort  of  degenerate  kings  and  faint-hearted 
princes,  like  so  many  worms.     This  he  himself  seemed  to 
prophesy,  reproving  Hephaestion  for  quarrelling  with  Cra- 
terus :    What  power,  said  he,  or  signal  achievement  couldst 
thou   pretend   to,  should   any  one   deprive   thee   of  thy 
Alexander  t     The  same  will  I  be  bold  to  say  to  the  For- 
tune of  that  time :    Where  would  have  been  thy  grandeur. 
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where  thy  glory,  where  tby  vast  empire,  thy  invincibiUty, 
should  any  one  have  bereaved  thee  of  thy  Alexander  ?  — 
^that  is,  should  any  one  have  deprived  thee  of  thy  skill  and 
dexterity  in  war,  thy  inagnificfnce  in  expense,  thy  modera- 
tion in  the  midst  of  so  much  affluence,  thy  prowess  in  the 
field,  thy  meekness  to  the  vanquished  T  Frame,  if  thou 
canst,  another  piece  like  him.  that  missing  all  his  noble 
qualities  shall  neither  be  magnificently  liberal  nor  foremost 
in  battle,  that  shall  not  regard  nor  esteem  his  friends,  that 
shall  not  be  compassionate  to  his  captives,  that  shall  not 
moderate  his  pleasures,  that  shall  not  be  watchful  to  take 
all  opportunities,  whom  victon-  shall  make  inexorable  and 
prosperity  insolent  ;  and  try  if  thou  canst  make  him 
another  Alexander.  What  ruler  ever  obtained  renown  by 
folly  and  improbity  ^  Separate  virtue  &om  the  fortunate, 
and  he  everywhere  appears  little ;  —  among  those  that 
deserve  his  bounty,  for  his  close-handed  illiberality  ;  among 
the  laborious,  for  his  effeminacy :  among  the  Gods,  for  his 
superstition ;  among  the  good,  for  his  eniious  conditions : 
among  men,  for  his  cowardice  ;  among  women,  for  his 
inordinate  lust.  For  aa  unskilful  workmen,  erecting  small 
figures  upon  huge  pedestals,  betray  the  slightness  of  their 
own  understandings ;  so  Fortune,  when  she  brings  a  person 
of  a  poor  and  narrow  soul  upon  the  stage  of  weighty  and 
glorious  actions,  does  but  expose  and  disgrace  him,  as  a 
person  whom  the  vanity  of  his  own  ill  conduct  has  ren- 
dered worthless. 

5.  So  that  true  grandeur  does  not  consist  in  the  possea- 
eion  but  in  the  use  of  noble  means.  For  new-bom  infants 
frequently  inherit  tlicir  father's  kingdoms  and  empires. 
Such  au  one  was  Chanllus,  whom  Lycurgus  canicd  iu  his 
swaddling-bands  to  the  public  table,  and  resigning  his  own 
authority  proclaimed  king  of  Lacedaemon.  Yet  was  not 
the  infant  thereby  the  more  famous,  but  he  who  surren- 
dered to  the  infant  hi»  paternal  right,  scomiog  fraud  and 
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usurpation.  But  who  could  malte  Aridacna  great,  whom 
Meleager  seated  in  Alexanders  throne*  differing  from  & 
child  only  in  having  bis  swad(Uing-clothes  of  purple  ? 
Pmdently  done,  that  so  in  a  few  days  it  might  appear  how 
men  govern  by  virttie,  and  how  by  fortune.  For  after  the 
tme  prince  who  swayed  the  empire,  ho  brought  in  a  mere 
player ;  or  rather  he  exposed  the  diadem  of  the  habitable 
world  upon  the  brainless  head  of  a  mere  mute  on  the 
stage. 

Women  mitj  benr  the  bunlen  of  a  crown, 
WliffD  a  raaowavd  comnuuidtr  puU  ll  on.* 

Yet  some  may  say,  it  is  possible  for  women  and  chil- 
dren to  confer  dignity,  riches,  and  empire  upon  others. 
Thus  the  eunuch  Dagoas  took  the  diadem  of  Persia,  and 
set  it  upon  the  head  of  Oarses  and  Darius.  But  for  a  man 
to  take  upon  him  the  biu*den  of  a  vast  dominion,  and  so 
manage  his  ponderous  affairs  as  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
sink  and  be  overwhelmed  imdcr  the  immense  weight  of 
wakeful  cares  and  incessant  labor,  that  is  the  character 
which  signalizes  a  person  endued  with  virtue,  understanding, 
and  wisdom.  All  these  royal  qualities  Alexander  had, 
whom  some  accuse  of  being  given  to  wine.  But  he  >vaa 
really  great  man,  who  was  always  sober  in  action  an« 
never  drunk  with  the  pride  of  his  conquests  and  vast 
power  ;  while  others  intoxicated  with  the  smallest  part  of 
his  prosperity  have  ceased  to  be  masters  of  themaelve8,.| 
For,  as  the  poet  sings,  — 

Th«  Tkioer  Mit.  tb»  tIqw  their  henp*  of  (cold, 
Or  olto  Kdmnccd  nl  court  higli  pUun  lioltt, 
Grow  wanton  with  thme  uneTpcclcd  stiawen 
TtiM  Fortune  on  their  tutp^f  ifreatDeM  poura.t 

Thus  Clitus,  having  sunk  some  three  or  four  of  the 
Grecians  galleys  near  the  island  Amoi^us,  called  himself 
Neptune  and  carried  a  trident.     So  Demetrius,  to  whom 
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Fnitnne  vouchsafed  a  small  portion  of  Alexander's  power, 
assumed  the  title  of  Kataibates  (as  if  descended  from 
heaven),  to  whom  the  several  cities  sent  their  ambassadors, 
by  the  name  of  God-consulters,  and  his  determinations 
were  called  oracles.  Lysimachns,  ha\Hng  made  himself 
master  of  some  part  of  the  skirts  of  Alexander's  empii-e, 
viz.,  the  region  about  Thrace,  swelled  to  such  excess  of 
pride  and  vain-glory  as  to  break  forth  into  this  rautiujf  ex- 
pression :  Now  tlie  Byzantines  make  their  addresses  to  me, 
because  I  touch  heaven  with  my  spear.  At  which  words, 
Pasiades  of  Byzantium  being  then  present  said.  Let  us  be 
gone,  lest  he  pierce  heaven  with  the  point  of  his  lance. 

What  shall  we,  in  the  next  place,  think  of  those  who  pre- 
sumed, as  imitators  of  Alexander,  to  have  high  thoughts 
of  themselves  !  Clearchus,  haWng  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  carried  a  sceptre  like  that  of  Jupiter's  in  his 
hand,  and  named  one  of  his  sons  Thunderbolt.  Diouysius 
the  Younger  called  himself  the  son  of  Apollo  in  this  in- 
scription :  — 

Tbe  loa  of  I>oni,  bnt  from  Phoebtu  aprang. 

His  father  put  to  death  above  ten  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects, betrayed  his  brother  out  of  envy  to  hia  enemies,  and 
not  enduring  to  expect  the  natural  death  of  his  mother,  at 
that  time  very  aged,  caused  her  to  be  strangled,  writing  in 
one  of  his  tragedies, — 

For  tyrsooy  la  th«  mottier  of  it^uidce. 

Yet  after  all  this,  he  named  one  of  his  daughters  Virtue, 
another  Temperance,  and  a  third  Justice.  Others  there 
were  that  assumed  the  titles  of  benefactors,  others  of  glo- 
rious conquerors,  others  of  preservers,  and  others  usurped 
the  title  of  great  and  magnilicent  But  should  we  go 
about  to  recount  their  promiscuous  marriages  like  horses, 
their  continual  herding  among  impudent  and  lawless 
women,   their   contaminations   of  boys,   their    drumming 
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among  effeminate  eunuchs,  their  perpetual  gaming^  their 
piping  in  theatres,  their  noctiimal  revels,  and  days  con- 
euined  in  riot,  it  would  be  a  task  too  tedious  to  undertake. 
6.  As  for  Alexander,  he  breakfasted   by  break  of  day, 
always  sitting  ;  and  supped  at  the  shutting  in  of  the  even- 
ing :  he  drank  wheu  lie  had  sacrificed  to  the  Gods.     With 
his  fiiend  Medius  he  played  for  divereiou  when  he  was  sick 
\vitli  a  fever.     He  also  played  upon  the  road  as  he  marched, 
learning  between  whiles  to  throw  a  dart  and  leap  from  his 
chariot.     He  married  lioxann  merely  for  love  ;  but  Statira, 
the    daughter   of    Darius,   upon    the    account  of   state* 
policy,  for  such  a  conjunction  of  both  nations  strengthened 
his  conquest.     As  to  the  other  Persian  women,  he  excelled 
them  in  chastity  and  continence  as  far  as  he  surpa^ed  the 
men  in  valor.     He  never  desired  the  sight  of  any  virgin 
that  was  unwilling ;  and  those  he  saw,  he  regarded  less 
than  if  he  had  not  seen   them ;  mild  and   affable  to  all 
others,  proud  and  lofty  only  to  fair  youth.     As  for  the  wife 
of  Dai-ius,  a  woman  most  beautiful,  he  never  would  endure 
to  heai'  a  word  spoken  in  commendation  of  her  features. 
When  she  was  dead,  he  graced  her  funeral  with  such  a 
regal  ])omp,  and  bewailed  her  death  so  piteously,  that  his 
kindness  cast  discredit  upon   his  chastity,  and  his  very 
courtesy  incurred  the  obloquy  of  injustice.     Indeed,  Banus 
himself  had  been  moved  with  suspicion  at  first,  when  he 
thought  of  the  power  and  the  youth  of  the  conqueror ;  for 
he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  Alexander  to  be  only  the 
darling  of  Fortune.      Hut  when  he  understood  the  truth, 
*'  Well,"  said  he,  *'  I  do  not  yet  perceive  the  condition  of 
the  Persians  so  deplorable,  since  the  world  can  never  tax 
us  now  with  imbecility  or  effeminacy,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
be  vanquished  by  such  a  person.     Therefore  my  prayera 
shall  be  to  the  Gods  for  his  prosperity,  and  that  he  may  be 
still  victorious  in  war ;  to  the  end  that  in  well-doing  I  may 
sui'pass  Alexander.     For  my  emulation  and  ambition  lead 
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rae  in  point  of  honor  to  show  myself  more  coi-dial  and 
friendly  than  he.  If  then  the  Fates  have  otherwise  deter- 
mined as  to  me  and  mine,  O  Jupiter  preserver  of  the 
Persians,  and  you,  O  Deities,  to  whom  the  care  of  kings 
belongs,  hear  your  suppliant,  and  suffer  none  but  Alex- 
ander to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  C)tu9."  This  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  Darius  adopted  Alexander,  after  he  had  called 
ihc  Gods  to  witness  the  act. 

"i.  So  true  it  is  that  virtue  is  the  victor  still.  But  now, 
if  }ou  please,  let  us  ascribe  to  Fortime  Arbela  and  Cilicia, 
aud  those  other  acts  of  main  force  aud  violence ;  say  that 
Fortune  thundered  down  the  walls  of  Tyre,  and  that  For- 
tune opened  the  way  into  Egypt.  Believe  that  by  Fortune 
llalicarnasuus  fell,  Miletus  vvas  taken,  Muzueus  left  Eu- 
phrates unguarded,  and  the  Babylonian  fields  were  strewed 
\>ith  the  carcasses  of  the  slain.  Yet  was  not  his  jirudeuce 
tlie  gift  of  Fortune,  nor  his  temperance.  Neither  did  For 
tune,  as  it  were  empaling  his  inclinations,  preserve  him  im- 
pregnable against  his  pleasures  or  invulnerable  against  the 
assatilta  of  his  fervent  desires.  ITiese  were  the  weapons 
with  which  he  overthrew  Darius.  Fortime's  advantages, 
if  so  they  may  be  called^  were  oidy  the  fury  of  armed  men 
aud  horses,  battles,  slaughters,  and  Hights  of  routed  adver- 
saries. But  the  great  and  most  undoubted  victory  which 
Darius  lost  was  this,  that  he  was  forced  to  )ield  to  ^^rtIle, 
magnanimity,  prowess,  and  justice,  while  he  beheld  with 
admiration  his  conqueror,  who  was  not  to  be  overcome  by 
pleasure  or  by  labor,  nor  to  be  matched  in  liberality. 

True  it  is,  that  among  the  throngs  of  shields  and  spears, 
in  the  midst  of  war-like  shouts  and  tlie  clashing  of  weapons, 
Tiurrias  the  son  of  Dinomcucs,  Autigcues  the  Pelleuiau, 
and  Philotas  the  son  of  Parmenio  were  invincible ;  but  in. 
respect  of  their  inordinate  dcbaucher}',  their  love  of  woraen^ 
their  insatiable  covetousness,  they  were  nothing  superior 
to  the  meanest  of  their  captives.     For  the  last  of  these 
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vices  Tarrias  was  particularly  noted ;  and  when  Alexander 
set  the  Macedonians  out  of  debt  and  paid  off  all  their 
creditors,  Tarrias  pretended  among  the  rest  to  owe  a  great 
sum  of  money,  and  brought  a  suborned  pei'sou  to  demand 
the  sum  as  due  to  him ;  but  being  discovered,  he  would 
have  laid  violent  htinds  upon  himself,  had  not  Alexander 
forgiven  him  and  ordered  him  the  money,  remembering  that 
at  the  buttle  of  Pcrinthus  fought  by  Philip,  heing  shot  into 
the  eye  with  a  dart,  he  would  not  suffer  the  head  of  it  to 
be  pulled  out  till  the  field  was  clear  of  the  enemy.  An- 
tigenes,  when  tlie  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  were  to  be  sent 
back  into  Macedou,  made  suit  to  be  registered  down  in  the 
number,  pretending  himself  utterly  disabled  in  the  wars ; 
which  vei-y  much  troubled  Alexander,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  vulor  and  knew  that  he  wore  the  scars 
about  him  of  many  a  bloody  field.  But  the  fraud  being 
detected,  that  was  concealed  under  some  little  present  in- 
firmitj*,  Alexander  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  design  ;  and 
he  answered,  he  did  it  for  the  love  of  Teleaippe,  that  he 
might  accompany  her  to  the  sea,  not  being  able  to  endure 
a  separation  from  her.  Presently  the  King  demanded  to 
whom  the  wench  belonged,  and  who  was  to  bo  dealt  with 
in  regai*d  to  her.  To  which  he  replied,  she  wns  free  from 
any  tie.  Well,  then,  said  the  King,  let  us  persuade  her  to 
stay,  if  promises  or  gifts  will  prevail.  So  ready  was  he 
to  pardou  the  dotages  of  love  in  othere,  so  rigorous  to  him- 
self. But  Philotas  the  son  of  Pai-menio  exercised  his  in- 
continency  after  a  more  offensive  manner.  Antigona  was 
a  Pellaeau  virgin  among  the  captives  taken  about  Damiw- 
cus,  a  prisoner  before  to  Autophradates,  who  look  her 
going  by  sea  into  Samothrace.  The  beauty  of  this  damsel 
was  such  as  kept  Philotas  consttnt  to  her  embraces.  Nay, 
she  had  so  softened  and  mellowed  this  man  of  steel,  I  know 
not  how,  that  he  was  not  master  of  himself  in  his  enjoy- 
ments, but  told  her  the  very  secrets  of  his  breast ;  among 
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other  things  he  said :  What  had  Philip  been,  but  for  Par- 
roenio  X  And  what  would  Alexander  now  he,  but  for  Philo- 
tas?  What  would  become  of  Ammou  and  the  di'ugons, 
should  we  be  once  provoked  ?  These  words  Autigona  prat- 
tled to  one  of  her  companions,  and  she  told  them  to  (Va- 
terus.  Craterus  brings  Antigona  piivately  to  Alexander,  who 
forbore  to  offer  her  the  least  inci>ilit)*,  but  by  her  meona 
piercing  into  Philotas's  breast,  he  detected  the  whole.  Yet 
for  seven  years  after  he  never  discovered  so  mucb  as  the 
least  sign  of  jealousy,  either  in  his  wine  or  in  his  anger ; 
nor  did  he  ever  disclose  it  to  any  friend,  even  to  Hcphaes- 
tion,  from  whom  he  never  concealed  the  most  inward  of 
his  counsels  and  designs.  For  it  is  said  that  once,  when 
Alexander  had  just  opened  a  private  letter  from  his  mother 
and  was  quietly  reading  it,  Hephaestion  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  began  to  read  it  likewise :  but  Alexander 
forbore  to  reprove  him,  atid  only  took  off  his  signet  and 
clapped  it  to  Hephaestion's  mouth. 

8.  These  recitals  may  suffice,  without  being  tedious,  to 
show  that  he  exercised  his  authorit}'  according  to  all  the 
most  illustrious  and  royal  methods  of  government.  To 
whieh  grandeur  if  he  arrived  by  the  assistance  of  Fortune, 
he  is  to  be  acknowledged  the  greater,  because  he  made  so 
glorious  a  use  of  her.  So  that  the  more  any  man  extols 
his  fortune,  the  more  ho  advances  his  virtue,  which  made 
him  worthy  of  such  fortime. 

But  now  I  shall  return  to  the  beginnings  of  his  advance- 
ment and  the  early  dawniiigs  of  his  power,  and  endeavor 
to  discover  what  was  thei^  the  great  work  of  Fortune,  which 
rendered  Alexander  so  great  by  her  assistance.  First  then, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  some  neighing  barb  did  not  seat 
him  iu  tlie  throne  of  Cyrus,  free  from  wouuds,  witiiout  loss 
of  blood,  without  a  toilsome  expedition,  as  formerly  it 
happened  to  Darius  Hystaspesi  Or  that  some  one  flattered 
by  a  woman,  as  Darius  by  Atossa,  did  not  deliver  up  his 
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diadem  to  bim,  as  the  other  did  to  Xerxes,  so  that  tlie  en 
pire  of  Persia  cume  home  to  him,  even  to  his  own  doors  t 
Or  why  did  not  some  eunuch  aid  him,  as  Bagoas  did  the 
son  of  Parysatis,  who,  only  throwing  off  the  habit  of  a 
messenger,  immediately  put  on  the  royal  turban  ?  Or  why 
was  lie  not  elected  on  a  sudden  and  unexpectedly  by  lot  to 
the  empire  of  the  world,  as  at  Athens  the  lawgivers  and 
rulers  ore  wont  to  be  chosen  ?  Would  you  know  how  men 
come  to  be  kings  by  Fortune's  helpt  At  Argos  the  whole 
race  of  the  Heraclidae  happened  to  be  extinct,  to  whom 
the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom  belonged.  Upon  which  cou- 
sulting  the  oracle,  answer  was  made  to  them  that  an  eagl^i 
should  direct  them.  Within  a  few  days  the  eagle  appeared 
towering  aloft,  but  stooping  he  at  length  lighted  upon 
Aegon's  house ;  thereupon  Aegon  was  chosen  king.  An- 
other time  in  Faphos,  the  king  that  there  reigned  being 
an  unjust  and  wicked  tyrant,  Alexander  resolved  to  de- 
throne him,  and  therefore  sought  out  for  another,  the  race 
of  the  Kinyradac  seeming  to  be  at  an  end.  They  told  him 
there  was  one  yet  in  being,  a  poor  man  and  of  no  account, 
who  lived  miserable  in  a  certain  garden.  Thereu|Kia  mes- 
sengers were  sent,  who  found  the  poor  man  watering  somei 
few  small  beds  of  pot-herbs.  Tlie  miserable  creature  vraa] 
strangely  surprised  to  see  so  many  soldiers  about  him,  but 
go  he  must ;  and  so  being  brought  before  Alexander  in  his 
rags  and  tatters,  ho  caused  him  presently  to  be  pioclnimed 
king  and  clad  in  purple ;  which  done,  he  was  admitted 
iuto  the  number  of  those  who  were  called  the  king's  com- 
panions. The  name  of  this  person  was  Alynomua.  Thns^ 
Fortiuic  creates  kings  suddenly,  easily  changing  the  habits 
and  altering  the  names  of  those  that  never  expected  or 
hoped  for  any  such  thing. 

9.  All  this  while,  what  favors  did  Fortune  shower  upon 
Alexander  but  what  he  merited,  what  he  sweat  for.  what 
he  bled  for?    What  came  gratis?    What  without  the  price 
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of  great  achievements  and  Ulustiious  actions?  He  quenched 
his  thirst  in  rivers  mixed  with  blood  ;  he  marched  over 
bridges  of  slain  carcasses ;  he  grazed  the  fields  to  satisfy 
his  present  hunger;  he  dug  his  way  to  nations  covered 
with  snow  and  cities  lying  under  ground :  he  made  the 
hostile  sea  submit  to  his  fleets ;  and,  marching  over  the 
thirsty  and  barren  sands  of  the  Gedrosians  and  Aracho- 
sinns,  he  discovered  green  at  sea  before  he  saw  it  at  land. 
So  that  if  I  miglit  use  the  same  liberty  of  speech  for  Alex- 
ander to  Fortune  as  to  a  mau,  I  would  thus  expostulate 
with  her :  — 

*'  Insulting  Fortune,  when  and  where  didst  thou  make 
an  easy  way  for  Alexanders  vast  performances]  What 
impregnuble  rock  was  ever  surrendered  to  him  without  a 
bloody  assault,  by  thy  favor?  Wliat  city  didst  thou  ever 
deliver  unguarded  into  his  hands  ?  Or  what  unarmed  bat. 
talion  of  men  ?  What  faint-hearted  prince,  what  negligent 
captain,  or  sleepy  sentinels  did  he  ever  surprise?  When 
didst  tbou  ever  befriend  hitu  with  so  much  as  a  fordablc 
'river,  a  mild  wintw,  or  an  easy  summer?  Get  thee  to 
Autiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  to  Artaxcrxes  the  brother 
of  Cyrus.  Oct  thee  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Their  fathers 
proclaimed  them  kings  in  their  own  lifetime ;  they  won 
battles  which  no  mothers  wept  for ;  they  spent  their  days 
Jn  festiviils,  admiring  the  pomp  of  shows  and  theatres  ;  and 
6H11  more  happy,  they  prolonged  their  reigns  till  scarce 
tlieir  feeble  hands  could  wield  their  sceptres.  But  if  notli- 
iag  else,  behold  the  body  of  Alexander  wounded  by  the 
enemy,  mangled,  battered,  bruised,  from  the  crowu  of  his 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet, 

WiUi  wpsBit,  Md  twords,  and  mighty  itcMiat.* 

At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  his  helmet  was  cleft  to  his 
very  ecuU ;  at  Gaza  he  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  with 
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a  durt.  Among  the  Maragandi  he  was  shot  in  the  shin  so 
dosporately,  that  thie  bone  of  his  shank  was  broken  and 
started  out  of  the  skin.  In  Hyrcania  he  was  struck  in  the 
neck  with  a  stone,  which  caused  such  a  dimness  in  his  eyes 
that  for  many  days  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight. 
Among  the  Assaracans  he  was  wounded  in  the  heel  with 
an  Indian  dart :  at  which  time  lie  thus  derided  his  flatterers 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  saying,  This  is  blood,  and  no 
immortal  ichor,  — 

Such  streun  u  iwueB  from  a  wounded  QoJ.* 

At  Usus  he  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a  sword  by 
Darius  (iis  Chares  relates),  wlio  encountered  him  hand  to 
hund.  Alexander  also  himself,  writing  the  truth  with  all 
siuterity  to  Antipater,  said,  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
wounded  with  a  poniard  in  the  thigh,  but  no  ill  symptoms 
attended  it  eitiier  when  it  was  newly  done  or  afterwards 
during  the  cure.  Auother  time,  among  the  Malli  he  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow  two  cubits  in  length,  that  went  in 
at  his  breast  and  came  out  at  his  neck,  as  Aiistobulus  re- 
lates. Crossing  the  Tauais  against  the  Scythians  and 
winning  the  field,  he  pursued  the  fiying  enemy  a  hundred 
and  fifty  furlongs,  though  at  the  same  time  laboring  with  a 
dysentery. 

10.  "  Well  contrived,  vain  Fortune !  to  advance  and 
aggmudize  Alexander  by  lancing,  broaching,  boring  every 
part  of  his  body.  Not  like  Minerva,  —  who,  to  save 
ilenelauB,  directed  the  dart  against  the  most  impenetrable 
parts  of  his  armor,  blunting  the  force  of  the  weapon  with 
his  breastplate,  belt,  and  scarf,  so  thut  it  only  glanced  upon 
his  skin,  und  drew  forth  two  or  three  di-ops  of  blood,  — 
but  contranwisc,  thou  hast  exposed  his  principal  parts 
naked  to  mischief,  driving  the  wounds  through  the  very 
bones,  rounding  every  corner  of  his  body,  besieging   the 
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eye8,  uudermiumg  the  pursuing  feet,  stoppiug  the  torrent  of 
victory,  and  disappointing  the  prosecution  of  noble  designs. 
For  my  part,  I  know  no  prince  to  whom  Fortune  ever  was 
more  unkind,  though  she  has  been  envious  and  severe 
enough  to  several.  However,  other  princes  she  destroyed 
with  a  swift  and  rapid  destruction,  as  with  a  whirlwind ; 
but  in  her  hatred  against  Alexander  she  prolonged  her 
malice,  and  persisted  still  implacable  and  inexorable,  as 
she  showed  herself  to  Uercules.  For  what  Typhons  and 
monstrous  gtanta  did  she  not  oppose  against  him  ]  AVIiich 
of  his  enemies  did  she  not  fortify  with  store  of  arms,  deep 
rivers,  steep  mountains,  and  the  foreign  strength  of  massy 
elephants  \  Now  had  not  Alexander  been  a  pcraonage  of 
transcending  wisdom,  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  virtue,  but  had  he  been  supported  only  by 
Fortune,  he  would  have  trusted  to  her  a«  her  favorite,  and 
spared  himself  the  labor  and  the  turmoil  of  ranging  so 
many  armies  and  fighting  so  many  battles,  the  toil  of  so 
many  sieges  and  pursuits,  the  vexations  of  revolting  na- 
tions and  haughty  princes  not  enduring  the  curb  of  for- 
eign dominion,  and  all  his  tedious  marches  into  Bactria, 
ilaracanda,  and  Sogdiana,  among  faithless  and  rebellious 
nations,  who  were  ever  breaking  out  afixsh  with  new  wars, 
like  tUc  llydra  putting  forth  a  new  head  so  soon  as  one 
was  cut  off." 

1 1 .  And  here  I  may  seem  to  utter  an  absurdit)',  but  I  will 
venture  to  speak  it,  as  being  an  undoubted  truth ;  that  it 
was  by  Fortune  that  he  came  very  near  losing  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  son  of  Jupiter  Animon.  For  who  but 
one  spnmgfrom  the  Gods,  Hercules  excepted,  would  ever 
have  undertaken  and  finished  those  hazardous  and  toil- 
some labors  which  he  didt  Yet  what  did  Hercules  do 
but  terrify  lions,  pursue  wild  boars,  and  scare  birds ;  en- 
joined thereto  by  one  e\il  man,  that  he  might  not  have 
leisure  for  those  greater  actions  of  punishing  Antaeus  and 
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putting  an  end  to  the  murders  of  Busiris.  But  it  was  vir- 
tue that  enjoiued  Alexander  to  undertake  that  godlike 
labor,  not  covctousness  of  the  golden  burden  of  ten  thou- 
sand camels,  uot  the  poi^scssion  of  the  Median  womeu  or 
glorious  ornaments  of  IVrsian  luxury,  not  greediness  of 
the  CUalyhoniim  wine  or  the  fish  of  Hyrcauia,  but  that 
he  might  reduce  all  mankind  as  it  were  into  one  family, 
tmder  one  form  of  government  and  the  same  custom  of 
intercourse  und  couvei-satiou.  This  love  of  virtue  was 
thoroughly  inbred,  aud  increased  and  ripened  as  he  grew  in 
yemrs ;  so  that  once  being  to  entertain  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dors in  his  father's  absence,  he  never  asked  them  any  ques- 
tions that  savored  of  boyish  imbecility,  —  never  troubled 
them  to  answer  auy  questions  about  the  golden,  vine,  the 
pendent  gaidens,  or  what  habit  the  kmg  wore,  —  but  still 
desired  to  be  satisfied  in  the  chiefest  concerns  of  the  em- 
pire, what  force  the  Persians  brought  into  the  field,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  aimy  the  king  fought ;  as  Ulysses  asked. 

Where  are  the  magnzinpD  of  armg  1    And  where 
Tlie  liarl>e(l  st««ili  provided  for  the  warl  * 

He  also  enquired  which  were  the  nearest  roads  for  them 
that  travelled  from  the  sea  up  into  the  countrj' ;  at  all  of 
which  the  ambassadors  were  astonished,  and  said,  This 
youth  is  a  great  prince,  but  ours  a  rich  one.  "So  sooner 
was  Philip  interred,  but  his  resolution  hurried  him  to 
cross  the  sea ;  and  hat'ing  already  grasped  it  in  his  hopes, 
and  preparations,  he  made  all  imaginable  haste  to  set  foot 
in  Asia.  But  Fortune  opposed  him,  diverted  him,  and  kept 
him  ba<;k,  creating  a  thousand  vexatious  troiibles  to  delay 
and  stop  him.  Fii*st,  she  contrived  the  Ulyriaa  and 
Triballic  wars,  exciting  to  hostility  the  neighboring  bar- 
barians. But  they,  after  many  dangers  run  and  many! 
terrible  encounters,  being  at  leugth  chased  even  as  fta 
as  Scythia  beyond  the  river  Ister,  he  returned  back  to 
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prosecute  his  first  design.  Rut  then  ngain  spiteful  For- 
tune stirred  up  the  Thebans  against  him,  and  entangled 
him  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  in  the  dire  necessity  of 
defending  himself  against  his  fellow-countrjmen  and  re- 
lations with  fire  and  swaid  and  hideous  slaughter.  Which 
war  being  brought  to  a  dreadful  end,  away  he  presently 
crossed  into  Asia,  —  as  Phylaicbus  rebites,  with  only  thirty 
days'  provision ;  as  Aristobulus  reports,  with  seventy  tal- 
ents,—  having  before  sold  and  divided  among  his  friends 
his  own  revenues  and  those  of  his  crown.  Only  Perdiccaa 
refused  what  he  oflPcrcd  him,  asking  him  at  the  same  time 
what  he  had  left  for  himself.  And  when  Alexander  re- 
plied, Nothing  but  hopes,  Then,  said  he.  we  will  be  con- 
tent with  the  same;  for  it  is  not  just  to  accept  of  thy 
goods,  but  we  must  wait  for  those  of  Darius. 

12.  What  were  then  the  hopes  with  which  Alexander 
passed  into  Asia  ?  Not  a  vast  power  mustered  out  of 
populous  cities,  nor  fleets  sailing  through  moimtains ;  not 
whips  and  fetters,  the  instruments  of  barbarians'  fury,  to 
curb  and  manacle  the  sea.  But  in  his  small  array  there 
was  surpassing  desire  of  glory,  emulation  among  those  of 
equal  nge,  and  a  noble  strife  to  excel  iu  honor  and  \irtue 
among  friends.  Then,  as  for  himself,  he  cairicd  witli  him 
all  these  great  hopes,  —  piety  towards  the  Gods,  fidclitj*  to 
his  friends,  generous  frugality,  temperance,  beneficence, 
contempt  of  death,  magnanimity,  hiimanit)',  decent  affabil- 
ity, candid  integrity,  constancy  in  counsel,  quickness  in 
execution,  love  of  precedence  in  honor,  and  an  effectual 
purpose  to  follow  the  steps  of  virt;ue.  And  though  Homer, 
in  describing  the  beauty  of  Agamemnon,  seems  not  to 
have  observed  the  rules  of  decorum  or  probabihty  in  any 
of  his  three  similitudes,  — 

Like  thundering;  Jore'i,  hia  awful  Iica^I  and  vym 

The  ipirinii  crowd  with  mivj«itr  purpriw ; 

lo  Bvcry  part  with  form  ccle^iial  grmoed, 

His  tiKML  like  Nuptune'i,  and  like  Hon  bl>  walitj  ■ 
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yet  as  for  Alexander,  if  his  celestial  parents  formed  and 
composed  hira  of  several  virtues,  may  we  not  conclude 
that  he  had  the  wisilom  of  Cyrus,  the  temperance  of 
Agcsilaus,  the  foresight  of  Thcmistocles,  the  skill  of 
Philip,  the  dm*iug  courage  of  Brasidas,  the  shrewdness 
and  political  skill  of  Pericles  1  Ceitainly,  if  we  compare 
him  with  the  most  ancient  heroes,  he  was  more  temperate 
than  Agamemnon,  who  preferred  a  captive  before  his  law- 
ful wife,  though  but  newly  wedded,  while  .Uexander,  before 
he  was  legally  married,  abstained  from  his  prisoners.  He 
was  more  magmmimous  than  Achilles,  who  accepted  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  the  redemption  of  Hector's  dead 
body,  while  Alexander  spared  no  expense  to  adorn  the 
funeral  of  Unrius.  Achilles  accepted  gifts  and  bi'ibes 
fiom  his  friends,  as  the  atonement  of  his  «Tath ;  Alexan- 
der, when  once  a  victor,  enriched  his  enemies.  lie  was 
much  more  pious  than  Diomcdc.  who  scrupled  not  to  fight 
against  the  Gods,  while  Alexander  ascribed  to  Heaveu  all 
his  successes.  Finally,  he  was  more  bewailed  of  his  re- 
lations than  Ulysses,  whose  mother  died  for  grief,  while 
the  mother  of  Alexander's  enemy,  out  of  affection, 
him  company  in  hia  death. 

13.  In  short,  if  Solon  proved  so  wise  a  ruler  by  Fortune, 
if  Miltiades  led  his  aimics  by  Fortune,  if  Aristides  was  so 
renowned  for  his  justice  by  Fortune,  then  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  the  work  of  virtue.  Then  is  virtue 
only  an  airy  tiction,  and  a  word  that  passes  with  some 
show  of  glory  through  the  life  of  man,  but  feigned  and 
magnified  by  Sophists  and  lawgivers.  But  if  every  one 
of  these  whom  we  have  mentioned  was  wealthy  or  pooK 
weak  or  strong,  deformed  or  beautiful,  long  or  sliort  lived? 
by  Fortune,  but  made  himself  a  great  captain,  a  great  law- 
giver, famous  for  governing  kuigdoms  and  commonwealths, 
by  Wrtuc  and  reason  ;  then  in  God's  name  let  us  compare 
Alexander  with  the  best  of  them.     Solon  by  a  law  made  a 
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great  abatement  upon  the  payment  of  the  Athenians'  pri- 
vate debts,  which  he  called  his  burden -eaiiing  law  ;  Alexan- 
der discharged  the  debts  of  his  Macedonians  at  his  own 
expense.  Pericles,  laying  a  tax  upon  the  Greeks,  expended 
the  money  in  building  temples  to  beautify  (he  citadel  of 
Alliens  ;  Alexauder  sent  home  ten  thousand  talents  out 
c>f  the  spoils  of  the  barbarians^  for  the  building  of  tem- 
ples to  the  Gods  all  over  Greece.  Brnsidas  advanced  his 
fame  nil  over  Greece,  by  breukinp  (hrough  the  enemy's 
army  lying  encamped  by  the  seaside  near  Methoue;  but 
when  you  read  of  that  daring  jump  of  Alexander's  (bo 
astonishing  to  the  hearers,  much  more  to  them  that  beheld 
it)  when  he  threw  himself  from  the  walls  of  the  Oxydra- 
cion  metropolis  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  assail* 
ing  him  on  every  side  with  spears,  darts,  and  swords,  tell 
me  where  you  meet  with  such  an  example  of  matchless 
prowess,  or  to  what  you  can  compare  it  but  to  a  gleam 
of  lightning  violently  flushing  from  a  cloud,  and  im[>etu- 
ously  driven  by  the  wind  1  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
Alexander,  as  he  leaped  like  an  apparition  to  the  earth, 
glittering  in  his  flaming  armor.  The  enemy,  at  first  amazed 
and  struck  with  horror,  retreated  and  fell  back  ;  till  seeing 
him  single  they  came  on  again  with  a  redoubled  force. 

Now  was  not  this  a  great  and  splendid  testimony  of 
Fortune's  kindness,  to  throw  him  into  an  iu considerable 
and  barbarous  town,  and  there  to  enclose  and  immure  him 
a  prey  to  worthless  enemies?  And  when  his  friends  made 
haste  to  his  assistance,  to  break  the  scaling-ladders,  and 
to  overthrow  and  cast  them  down  ?  Of  three  that  got 
upon  the  walls  and  flung  themselpes  down  in  his  defence, 
endearing  Fortune  presently  despatched  one ;  the  other, 
pierced  and  stiuck  with  a  shower  of  darts,  could  only  be 
said  to  live.  Without,  the  Macedonians  foamed  and  filled 
the  air  with  helpless  cries,  having  no  engines  at  hand.  AU 
they  could  do  was  to  dig  down  the  walls  with  their  swoi'ds, 
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tear  out  the  stones  witli  their  nails,  and  almost  to  read 
them  out  with  their  teeth.  All  this  while,  Alexander, 
Fortune's  favorite,  whom  she  always  covered  with  her  pro- 
tection, like  a  wild  beast  entJingled  in  a  snare,  stood  de- 
serted and  destitute  of  all  assistance,  not  laboring  for  Susa, 
Babylon,  Baclriii,  or  to  vanquish  the  mighty  Porus.  For  to 
miscarry  in  great  and  glorious  attempts  is  no  reproach ; 
but  so  malicious  was  Fortune,  so  kind  to  the  barbarians, 
such  a  hater  of  Alexander,  that  she  aimed  not  only  at  bis 
life  and  body,  but  at  bereaving  him  of  his  honor  and  sully- 
ing his  renown.  For  Alexander's  fall  had  never  been  so 
much  lamented  had  he  perished  near  Euphrates  or  Hy- 
daspes  by  the  hand  of  Darius,  or  by  the  hoi-ses,  swords, 
and  axes  of  the  Persians  fighting  mth  all  their  might  and 
main  in  defence  of  their  king,  or  had  he  tumbled  from 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  all  his  hopes  together.  Thus 
Pelopidas  and  Fparainondas  fell ;  whose  death  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  virtue,  not  to  such  a  poor  misfortune  ag 
this.  But  what  was  the  singular  act  of  Fortune's  favor 
which  we  are  now  enquiring  intol  What  indeed,  but  in 
the  farthest  nook  of  a  barbarous  country,  on  the  farther 
side  of  a  river,  within  the  walls  of  a  miserable  village,  to 
pen  up  and  hide  the  lord  and  king  of  the  world,  that  he 
might  there  perish  shamefully  at  the  hands  of  barbarians, 
who  should  knock  him  down  and  pelt  him  with  whatever 
came  next  to  hand?  There  the  first  blow  he  received  with 
a  battle-axe  cleft  his  helmet  and  entered  his  skidl ;  at  the 
^same  time  another  shot  him  with  an  Indian  arrow  in  the 
breast  near  one  of  his  paps,  the  head  being  four  fingcra 
broad  and  five  in  length,  which,  together  with  the  weight 
of  the  shaft  which  projected  from  the  wound,  did  not  a 
little  torment  him.  But,  what  was  worst  of  all,  while  he 
was  tlius  defending  himself  from  his  enemies  before  him, 
when  he  had  laid  a  bold  attempter  that  approached  his 
person  sprawling  upon  the  earth  with  his  sword,  a  fellow 
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from  a  mill  close  by  came  behind  him,  and  with  a  gr^at 
iron  pestle  gave  him  such  a  bang  upon  the  neck  as  de- 
prived him  for  the  present  both  of  hia  senses  and  hb  sight. 
However,  his  virtue  did  not  yet  forsake  him,  but  supplied 
hira  still  with  courage,  infusing  strength  withal  and  speed 
into  those  about  him.  For  Ptolemy,  Limuacus,  and  Leon- 
natus,  and  some  others  who  had  uouuted  or  broken  through 
the  wall,  made  to  his  succor,  nnd  stood  about  him  like  so 
many  bulwarks  of  his  virtue ;  out  of  mere  affection  and 
kindness  to  their  sovereign  exposing  their  bodies,  their 
faces,  and  their  lives  in  his  defence.  For  it  is  not  Fortune 
that  overrules  men  to  run  the  hazard  of  death  for  brave 
princes ;  but  the  love  of  virtue  allures  them  —  as  natural 
affection  charms  and  entices  bees  —  to  surround  and  guard 
their  chief  commander. 

What  pex*8on  then,  at  that  time  beholding  in  security 
this  strange  adventure,  would  not  have  confessed  that  he 
had  seen  a  des|>crate  combat  of  Fortune  against  viitue, 
and  that  the  barbarians  were  undcsenedly  superior  through 
Forttme's  help,  but  that  the  Greeks  resisted  beyond  imagi- 
nation through  the  force  of  virtue?  So  that  if  the  bar- 
barians had  vanquished,  it  had  been  the  act  of  Fortune 
or  of  some  evil  genius  or  diWne  retribution ;  but  as  the 
Greeks  became  the  Wctors,  they  owed  tlicir  conquest  to 
their  virtue,  their  prowess,  their  friendship  and  fidelity  to 
each  other.  For  these  were  all  the  life-guard  Alexander 
had  at  that  time  ;  Fortune  having  interposed  a  wall  between 
him  and  all  his  other  forces,  so  that  neither  fleets  uor 
armies,  cavalry  nor  infantry,  could  stand  him  in  any  stead. 
Therefore  the  Macedonians  routed  the  barbarians,  and 
buried  those  that  fell  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  town. 
But  this  little  availed  Alexander ;  for  he  was  carried  off 
with  the  dart  sticking  in  his  breast,  having  now  a  wai-  in 
his  own  bowels,  while  the  anow  in  his  bosom  was  a  kind 
of  cord,  or  rather  nail,  that  was  driven  through  his  breast- 
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plntc  and  fastened  it  to  his  body.  When  they  went  about 
to  dress  him,  the  forked  shape  of  the  iron  licad  would  not  per^ 
mit  tlie  siugeous  to  draw  it  forth  from  the  root  of  the  wound. 
being  fixed  in  the  sohd  parts  of  the  breast  that  fortify  the 
lieiirt.  Nor  durst  they  attempt  to  cut  away  the  shaft  that 
stuck  out,  fearing  they  should  put  him  to  an  excess  of 
torment  by  the  motion  of  the  u-on  in  the  cleft  of  the  bone, 
and  cause  a  new  Hux  of  blood  not  easy  to  be  stopped.  Alex- 
ander, obsenring  their  hesitation  and  delay,  endeavored 
himself  with  a  little  knife  to  cut  off  the  shaft  close  to  the 
skin :  but  his  hand  failed  him,  being  seized  with  a  heary 
numbness  by  reason  of  the  inflammatiou  of  the  wound. 
Thereupon  he  commanded  the  surgeons  and  those  that 
stood  about  him  to  try  the  same  thing  themselves  aud  not 
to  be  afraid,  giving  them  all  the  encouragement  he  could. 
Those  that  wept  he  upbraided  for  their  weakness  ;  othcra 
he  called  deserters,  that  refused  him  their  assistance  in 
such  a  time  of  need.  At  length,  calling  to  his  friends,  he 
said:  Let  no  one  of  you  fear  for  me;  for  how  shall  I  be* 
Ueve  you  to  be  contemners  of  death,  when  you  betray  your- 
selves to  be  afraid  of  mine?* 

*  Sm  Ibot-aoLe  at  tha  end  at  tha  Tini  Oration  aa  Alexander, 
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